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Hi  thus  annoanoed  his  return  to  WashiDgtoiiy  in  a  letter 
lated  December  18,  1838  ;~ 

I  arrived  in  the  oitj  last  eveuing,  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
I  came  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery, 
Charleston,  to.,  and  had  a  tedions,  but  in  some  respects  pleasant 
trip ;  having  never  before  travelled  through  the  same  section  of 
country.  I  was  detained  by  professional  business,  which  pre- 
vented me  from  being  here  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  but  do 
not  regret  it,  as  nothing  of  much  importance  has  yet  transpired. 
I  merely  drop  you  this  line  in  great  haste,  to  apprise  you  of  my 
safo  arrival,  and  shall  in  a  day  or  two  write  again. 

TO    HIS    BIBTBB    AHHA 

WimMvaa  Oirr,  Am.  tS,  IML 


Mt  Dbab  Suns: — 

I  wrote  a  hasty  note  upon  my  arrival  here  last 
week,  promising  to  write  again  in  a  few  days.    I  have  delayed 
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ftzpectlng  to  spend  Ohristmas  day  in  New  York,  and  to  writ« 
from  there.  In  this  anticipation  I  was  disappointed.  Oar 
House  adjourned  over  only  for  two  days,  and  at  the  time  of 
acyjnrnment  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
[  was  desirous  of  participating;  of  oonrte  I  had  to  give  np 
my  Intention  of  going  to  New  York.  Yesterday  I  made 
a  speech ;  my  text  was  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  and  I  did  not  spare  the  lash,  in  exposing  their 
folly  and  wickedness.  The  recent  defalcations  of  Swartwont  and 
others  formed  the  subject  of  debate,  which  has  been  very  warmly 
3arried  on' for  several  days.  I  was  honored  with  a  very  crowded 
and  attentive  auditory,  and  spoke  about  three  hours.  I  do  not 
fcnow  tliat  I  shall  speak  again  during  the  session.  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  place,  and  should  rejoice  to  return  home  to-morrow. 
There  is  nothing  new,  and  the  Metiopolis  is  extremely  dull. 
A  place  less  interesting,  at  least  to  me,  could  not  be  easily  found; 
Every  day^s  experience  confirms  me  in  the  wisdom  of  my  reso- 
lution to  retire  from  public  life,  which  is  principally  character- 
ized, at  this  time,  by  ignorance,  discourtesy,  and  profligacy.  I 
wish  you  all  a  happy  and  a  merry  Christmas,  and  wish  I  was 
with  you  to  partake  of  the  good  feelings  and  good  cheer  which 
always  accompany  this  pleasant  season.  You  must  write  me 
very  often  this  winter,  if  your  health  will  permit — but  of  that 
you  must  be  extremely  cautions,  and  if  yon  find  writing  injutious 
you  must  omit  it,  though  it  will  deprive  me  of  much  gratifica- 
tion. I  am  glad  that  Abby  enjoyed  her  visit  to  New  York  so 
much,  and  returned  in  such  improved  health.  My  love  to  you 
all,  and  a  thousand  kind  wishes  accompany  it. 

Your  aflEeotionate 

Srabobnt. 

The  speech,  referred  to  in  this  etter,  contains  some  things 
of  which  its  author,  on  reflectit)D,  did  not  qnite  approve. 
The  specimens  which  it  gives  of  the  correspondence  carried 
on  for  several  years  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  his  defaulting  subordinates,  certainly  justified  the  utmost 
Bcverity  of  rebuke  ;  the  records  of  the  government,  it  is  to  be 
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hopedy  afford  no  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  corrfiiuon 
den43.  But  aside  from  the  political  satire  and  iofertiTe, 
irhicb  in  such  a  case  were  legitimate  weapons,  there  are 
expressions  of  personal  contempt  that  exceed  the  proprieties 
of  parliamentary  discussion.  Perhaps  the  bitter  assanlti 
which  had  been  made  upon  him,  during  the  year,  by  the 
official  organ  and  other  prominent  Administration  journals, 
were  in  part  the  cause  of  these  sharp  and  scornful 
expressions.  Even  his  lameness  was  not  always  spared  by 
his  political  enemies. 

Mr.  Thorpe  very  justly  remarks  :  "  I  find  this  speech, 
which  is  fiir  from  being  equal  to  a  hundred  of  his  that  were 
never  noticed  beyond  the  fleeting  hour  of  their  delivery, 
crowded  with  figures,  all  beautiful,  but  in  many  instances 
hicking  that  depth  of  thought  for  which  Mr.  Prentiss  was  so 
remarkable.  To  me  it  seemed,  when  I  read  it,  more  like  his 
conyersation  when  he  was  warmed  up  by  social  intercourse, 
than  like  a  speech."* 

The  following  extracts,  given  with  such  slight  omissions 
and  occasional  substitution  of  official  for  personal  names  as 
charity  and  respect  for  the  dead  seemed  to  require,  contain 
the  substance  of  this  speech.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection, 
that  the  barbarous  "  Mpoils  system/*  denounced  by  Mr.  Pren« 
tiss  with  such  righteous  severity,  should  ever  have  been 
followed  by  his  own  party.  Had  anybody  predicted,  in 
1838-9,  what  has  actually  occurred,  the  good  men  of  that 
party  would,  probably,  have  exclaimed  with  Hazael :  ''  Bui 
wAai  !  is  ikyjKTvatU  adeg  thai  he  should  do  tkis greaiiking?"'f 
The  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  shows  only  too  plainly  thai 
the  "  spoils^  poison  has  infected  the  whole  country,  engende^ 
ing  a  frantic  lust  of  office,  which,  unless  speedily  checked,  ii 
likely  in  the  end  to  brutalize  and  destroy  the  national  life. 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  .the  Whole  upon  the 
President's   Message  (John  Qaincy  Adams  in  the  chair) 
Mr.  Prentiss  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mb.  Ohaibman:  — 

1  had  intended,  on  a  former  oooasion,  to  expreec 
my  views  upon  some  of  the  topios  embraced  in  the  President^ 
message,  mure  especially  the  subject  of  the  recent  defalcations. 
I  am,  however,  so  nnfortanate  as  to  be  viewed  by  the  offidal 
eye  of  this  House  through  an  inverted  telescope,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  I  can  obtain  the  floor.  With  much  pleasure,  there- 
fore, I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  at  pr&sent  afforded  me. 
That  portion  of  the  message  to  which  I  shall  principally  turn 
my  attention,  to  wit,  the  defalcations  of  the  public  officers,  has 
been  already  ably  considered  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wise),  as  well  as  by  the  distingaished  member 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell).  But  it  is  a  subject  wliich  cannot  be 
too  often  or  too  thoroughly  discussed.  Its  examination  will,  I 
am  oonfiJent,  eviscerate  more  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Qovemment  has  for  some  years  been  administered,  and  furnish 
us  more  valuable  lessons  for  future  guidance,  than  any  other 
matter  that  can  occupy  our  deliberations.  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
a  rapidly  Increasing  hostility  upon  this  floor  to  the  discussion 
of  great  political  principles.  One  would  suppose,  In  listening  to 
some  gentlemen,  that  Oongress  was  constituted,  like  a  county 
eourt,  for  the  trial  of  petty  individaal  claims,  instead  of  being 
the  great  political  tribunal  of  the  nation,  whose  province  and 
duty  it  is,  not  only  to  notice  all  important  events  in  the  action 
of  the  Government,  but  to  InvesUgate  the  causes  from  wliloh 
they  have  resulted. 

Defalcations  of  the  most  alarming  charaotei^  and  for  an 
immense  amount,  carried  on  and  ocmcealed  for  a  series  of  years 
by  the  collector  of  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  Union, 
have  been  recently  developed.  The  President  has  seen  fit  to 
call  onr  particular  attention  to  this  case,  and  to  make,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  divers  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  id 
preventing  similar  occurrences  hereafter. 
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^It  seeniB  proper  (says  the  President),  that  by  an  early 
•naotment,  similar  to  that  of  other  coantries,  the  application  of 
publio  money,  by  an  officer  of  the  Qovernment,  to  private  osesi 
$kindd  he  mads  afdonyy  and  fMted  tnth  severe  and  ignominious 
funiahmsnty 

He  farther  reoommends  that  a  committee  of  Congress  be 
appoiLted  to  watch  the  officers  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
pnbllc  moneys,  and  that  they  should  ^^  report  to  the  Executive 
such  defalcations  as  were  found  to  exist,  with  a  view  to  a 
prompt  removal  from  office,  unless  the  default  was  satisfactorily 
accounted  for." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  also  given  us  a  report  upon 
this  same  subject,  in  which  he  expresses  his  astonishment  that 
such  an  occurrence  should  have  happened  without  his  know* 
ledge ;  exhibits,  like  the  President,  a  most  holy  horror  at  the 
enormity  of  the  offence ;  and  recommends  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  tribe  of  officers  to  watch  over  those  already 
in  power,  as  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  similar  mishaps  in 
future. 

To  listen  to  the  well-assumed  astonishment  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  at  the  discovery  of  Swartwout^s  peculations,  ono 
would  readily  suppose  that  defalcation,  under  the  present 
Administration,  like  parricide  among  the  ancients,  had  hereto- 
fore been  a  crime  unknown,  and  consequently  unprovided  for 
by  justice.  Hearken  to  the  philosophical  musings  of  the  PresI- 
dent  on  this  point : 

*^  The  Goyernment,  It  must  be  admitted,  has  been  flrom  ita 
commencement  comparatively  fortunate  in  this  respect  But 
the  appointing  power  cannot  always  be  well  advised  in  its 
sely^tions,  and  the  experience  of  every  country  has  shown  that 
public  officers  are  not  at  all  times  proof  against  temptation.^ 

Wonderful  sagacity  1  Unparalleled  discovery!  Who  will 
now  deny  the  title  of  ^*  magician  *'  to  the  man  who  has  devel« 
oped  the  astounding  fact  ^Hhat  public  officers  are  not  at  all 
tiroes  proof  against  temptation  f " 

The  embezzlements  of  Swartwout  have  caused  this  truth  to 
flash  upon  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  Ohief  Magistrate,  and  witk 
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pLilanthropic  eagerness  he  reoommends  that  we  put  a  stop  tc 
this  new  sort  of  wickedness,  by  making  it  a  penitentiary 
offenoe. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  all  this  is  sheet 
hypocrisy — gross  and  wretched  pretence — ^a  tab  thrown  ont  to 
amase  the  popular  whale,  and  divert  his  attention  from  the 
miserable  and  leaky  canoe  which  bears  the  fortunes  of  this 
Administrstioa;  if  I  should  tell  you  that,  during  the  last  five 
or  BIZ  years,  a  hundred  cases  of  defalcation  have  occurred,  more 
outrageous  in  principle,  more  profligate  in  character,  than  tlie 
one  we  are  recommended  to  investigate ;  that  the  President  has 
continued  defaulters  in  office,  knowing  their  violations  of  duty, 
knowing  their  appropriation  of  the  public  moneys  to  private 
uses ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hai^  during  that  whole 
period,  habitually  connived  at  these  defalcations,  and  extended 
over  tliem  the  mantle  of  his  protection ;  if  I  should  tell  you  tliat 
those  defalcations  constitute  a  portion  of  the  ^^tpoils  tyitem^^^ 
that  system  which  has  been  to  this  Administration  what  his 
flowing  locks  were  to  Samson — ^the  secret  of  its  strength ;  if  I 
should  tell  you  all  this,  I  should  tell  you  no  more  than  I  con- 
scientiously believe:  no  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  prove 
before  this  House  and  the  country.  These  defaloatioua  I  shall 
trace  to  their  origin,  and  not  stop  to  inquire  so  much  into  their 
amounts,  as  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  them.  It  is  not 
the  question.  Where  is  the  money?  but,  Where  is  the  guilt? 
that  I  wish  to  investigate.  The  recent  developments  to  which 
our  attention  is  invited,  are  but  some  of  the  bubbles  that  are 
every  day  breaking  upon  the  surface  of  the  still  and  mantling 
pool.  I  shall  not  stop  to  measure  their  relative  siae  or  color ; 
but  will,  unpleasant  as  the  task  may  be,  dredge  for  the  corrupt 
cause  wliich  lies  at  the  bottom.  These  oases  are  but  the  wind- 
falls from  that  tree  of  Sodom — Executite  patronage.  Hereto- 
fore,  the  representatives  of  the  people  have,  in  vain,  urged  an 
examination  into  the  character  of  ita  fruit;  but  it  has  beei 
guarded  with  more  vigilance  than  were  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  Now,  our  attention  is  solicited  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
ilent.    Is  he  in  earnest  ?    Let  him  but  give  us  a  chance  to  shake 
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this  tree,  and  he  will  find  his  rotten  pippins  falling  from  every 
limb  and  branch. 

But  onr  attention  is  called,  particnlarly,  to  the  case  of 
Swartwont.  The  Administcation  has  delivered  him  over  to  onr 
tender  mercies;  they  have  dropped  him  as  the  bear,  when  hotly 
pnrsned,  drops  one  of  her  cubs,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  hnnter,  and  so  escaping  with  the  rest  of  her 
yonng.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  be  tlms  diverted  from  my  purpose, 
but  will  follow  the  dam  to  her  den,  and  there,  if  posnble,  onuh 
at  once  the  whole  brood. 

Swartwont  has  been  found  out.  This  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
with  the  present  party  in  power.  Their  morality  is  the  Spartan 
morality :  not  the  the/t^  but  the  dueovery^  constitutes  the  crime. 
IKr,  if  every  office-holder's  mantle  were  thrown  aside,  how 
many,  think  you,  would  be  found  without  a  stolen  fox  fastened 
tothe^^rdle? 

Mr.  Ohairroan,  I  have  no  confidence  that  the  President  has 
recommended  this  investigation  in  good  faith,  or  that  his  parti- 
sans here  intend  to  permit  it.  They  dare  not  do  it.  They  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  maddened,  scorpion-like,  to  dart  tlie  sting 
into  their  own  desperate  brain.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  mere  ruse. 
Regardless  of  the  maxim  that  *^  there  is  honor  among  thieves,'^ 
the  rest  of  the  office-holders  are  very  willing  to  turn  State's 
evidence  against  Swartwont,  to  gain  immunity  for  themselves, 
And  favor  with  the  commonwealth.  Let  tlie  Administration 
l^ve  us  a  fair  committee,  favorable  to  investigation,  not  packed 
by  the  Speaker ;  throw  open  to  us  the  doors  of  your  Depart- 
mentB — ^thoee  whited  sepulchres,  witliin  whose  secret  vaults 
corruption  has  so  long  rioted  and  revelled;  let  your  insolent 
subalterns  be  taught  that  they  owe  some  allegiance  to  the  laws; 
compel  them  to  submit  their  official  conduct  to  a  rifpd  examina- 
tion by  this  House:  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  believe  them 
In  earnest ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  expect  any  good  to 
come  of  investigation.  But,  sir,  though  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  action  of  this  House,  I  anticipate  much  good  from  the 
discussion.  This  hall  is  the  ear  of  the  nation ;  what  is  said  here 
lOQohea  the  auditory  nerve  of  the  whole  country.    Before  thli 
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mighty  audience  do  I  impeach  hoth  the  President  and  the  Seorni 
tary.  *  *  I  charge  them  with  knowingly  appointing  and 
continuing  in  office  puhlio  defaulters — men  who  had  appro* 
priated  the  puhlic  moneys  to  private,  use ,  who  had  committed, 
in  office,  acts  of  as  great  moral  turpitude,  and  deserving  as  much 
odium,  as  attaches  to  the  case  of  Swartwout ;  acts  which  the 
President  now  professes  to  think  deserving  of  the  penitentiary 
I  charge  the  Secretary,  directly,  with  having  caused,  hy  negli 
gence,  and  hnomng^  vfillful  connivance^  some  of  the  most  import 
ant  defalcations  which  have  occurred.  I  charge  him  specifically 
with  having,  in  one  case,  literally  watched  a  defalcation  through 
a  period  of  more  than  two  yean>,  and  seen  it  gradually  swell, 
during  that  time,  to  upwards  of  $100,000!  I  charge  him  with 
having  permitted,  in  numherlesa  instances,  the  repeated  and 
continued  neglect  and  violation  of  what  he  himself  asserts  to  be 
the  paramount  duty^  without  removing  ttom  office,  or  even 
reprimanding  the  delinquents.  I  charge  him  with  having,  in  his 
official  capacity,  received,  and  favorably  considered,  corres- 
pondence degrading  to  his  high  office,  in«ulting  to  him  as  an 
honest  man,  and  of  a  corrupt  and  profligate  character. 

Sir,  the  Secretary  can  only  escape  by  the  i>lea  of  "  non  eom^ 
poi  mentUy  Out  of  his  own  mouth  I  will  ounvict  him ;  I  will 
but  let  loose  upon  him  the  documents  he  himself  has  fbmished, 
and,  like  the  hapless  Acteon,  he  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  hounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cases  which  I  am  about  to  examine,  in  sup- 
port of  my  positions,  have  been  selected  at  random  from  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  himseU^  and  I  present  them  merely  as 
specimens;  scores  of  the  same  sort — the  phosphorescent  glim- 
merings of  corruption — ^break  through  the  darknees,  anU  illumi- 
nate the  path  of  the  Secretary,  from  the  very  moment  ho  came 
Into  office.  Should  I  treat  of  them  all,  the  4th  of  Nir«ih 
would  find  me  here,  and  the  chionioles  of  the  de&olters  «till 
nnflniihed. 

The  first  case  treated  of  is  that  of  a  Col.  S ,  Beceivet 

•f  public  moDoys  in  Indiana.    The  report  of  the  whole  mm 
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Will  be  found  in  Docnment  142  of  the  second  session  of  the 
84th  Congress.  After  extracting  the  portions  in  point,  the 
speech  proceeds  : — 

And  what  think  yon  was  done  with  this  de&nlter  hy  the  moral, 
upright,  sin-hating  Secretary  ?  And  what  has  heen  done  by  the 
President,  who  thinks  this  offence  ought  to  be  made  felony,  and 
punished  with  the  penitentiary  f  Before  I  answer  this  question, 
I  will  read  yon  a  letter  from  a  then  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  npon  the  subject  It  will 
be  perceived  this  letter  was  written  during  the  examination  of 
the  office  by  Mr.  West,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  obviate 
the  effect  of  his  report : 

Madbq*,  Anfftui  8,  188S. 

&B9— I  MB  tufenned  tiiat  Mine  things  are  etated  recentty  to  the  pr^ladlee  of 
Oohmel  S— ,  reeelrer  at  Fort  Wajne,  and  I  am  regue§Ud  to  forUe  ycu.  In 
doinf  10, 1  ean  only  tay  that  I  hare  been  gratified  In  learning  that  hie  depoelte 
bare  been  made  to  your  taUefaction ;  and,  If  to,  I  hope  that  minor  matters,  If  mere 
Irregnlarltiee,  will  be  orerlooked.  He  Is  reputed  to  be  an  honest  and  honorable 
man,  and  I  do  not  belleTe  that  he  has  intentionally  either  done  wrong,  or  riolated 
his  Instmetlons.  hwomldUtmm«€taUidprodmiMmiehmk§mtifKBfMr«r§mo9td^ 
for  ks  ka§  mamiifwarm  amd  k^/lu^mUai /Hmd4  hctk  at  Fori  WayiM  amdim 
J>oairi»m  eeimJy,  /Wmn  ssMoA  ho  romavod  to  Mo  prooonl  rooidoneo.  Bettor  UA 
U  Ifo,  With  much  respeet, 

WnuAM  H- 


**  With  much  respect,"  ha  I  I  doubt  it  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator could  not  have  had  much  respect  for  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary, or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  write  such  a  letter.  Those 
two  last  sentences,  like  a  lady's  postscript,  contain  the  whole 
substance :  **  It  would  produce  excitement,"  forsooth,  to  remove 
the  defaulter;  ^  he  has  influentisl  friends."  ^  Better  let  it  he.^ 
Sir,  in  these  few  words  you  may  behold  the  morality,  the  pdicy, 
and  the  strength  of  the  party  in  power.  Like  the  flash  language 
of  the  London  swells,  they  open,  to  those  who  understand  the 
true  meaning,  the  whole  secret  of  political  roguery.  Being  inter- 
preted, the  hinorable  Mr.  H^— 's  letter  would  read:  **Dear 
Hr.  Secretary :  I  am  told  OoUnel  S is  a  defaulter,  and  you 
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are  going  to  tarn  him  ont.  Yoa*re  a  fool ;  yoa  mnst  do  no  Booh 
thing :  it  would  iigare  the  party  to  turn  bim  oat;  he's  a  strong 
politician,  and  has  got  a  great  deal  of  influence ;  he  isn't  cheating 
us,  it's  only  the  people.  If  yon  know  on  which  side  your  bread 
is  battered,  keep  him  in  office.** 

And  what  says  the  honest  Secretary  to  all  this?    listen  *  hert 
is  his  answer : 

Tmsusr  DiPAsnoniT,  SapUmhmr  T,  ISM. 
Bb  :— Tour  letter  of  the  81tt  ultimo  ii  reoelred,  and  I  un  happj  to  inHnrm  jo« 
that  Mr.  8       *■  osplMiationi  hftre  been  mch  that  he  will  |wobaUj  eoBtlniw  In 


Which,  being  interpreted,  reads : 

**  Dear  Billy : — Who's  a  fool  t  I  never  intended  to  turn  him 
out  I  only  talked  about  it  to  gull  the  people,  and  make  thera 
think  I  was  honest.    He  shall  be  retained." 

Ay,  and  he  was  retuned ;  and  soon  rendered  such  good  ser- 
vice to  his  master  as  well  approved  the  sagacity  which  refused 
to  part  with  him.  He  has  been  continued  in  office  by  the  Pred* 
dent,  and  is  now  Keceiver  at  Fort  Wayne. 

There  is  one  more  droumstanoe  developed  by  this  document, 
to  which  I  invite  attention.  The  Secretary,  in  a  letter  of  the 
28d  of  May  to  Col.  S  ,  tells  him,  ^^  that  any  neglect  or  inat- 
tention to  these  requirements  [that  is,  to  deposit  monthly  the 
money  on  hand,  and  make  monthly  returns  thereof],  unless  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  will  require  of  me,  from  a  sense  of  official 
duty,  that  yon  be  reported  to  the  President,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  you  be  removed  from  office." 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  extract  read  the  following  letter 
firom  Ool.  S.,  written  Just  upon  the  eve  of  the  Presidential 
•lection,  and  about  six  weeks  after  the  oorrespondenoe  between 
H and  the  Secretary : — 

RKnom*!  Omoi,  Pom  Watih,  Oel.  ST,  188t. 

8B>-Thli  Ii  to  Inform  700  that  I  hare  forwarded  to  the  deposit  hank  one  hna- 
dred  and  four  tbooeand  dollara.  In  ellTer,  there  to  remain  wifll  /  orrboe  wUk  VU 
§Mlamdpap€rmtm0ff, 

M^  d0m0craUc  frUmdt  ikimk  J  cmghi  nai  to  Ua9$  wnMi  ajlmr  w$  koid  tm 
^UcUom  ftr  Pr^tident, imilUltk  Jira9€mb€r, ^Bfdek I  ka9§oomdm4§d  to  mtoM, 
md  9kM  leoM  on  tktU  oo&ning,  or  Me  %etd  morwinfft  to  dopotU,  wilk  «a  Mi 
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\md$  Ml  hand  ttp  to  that  time.  I  ■hall  write  yon  affalo  befo*  r  I  leare.   The  aaloc 
lOfod  M«  rapid  ;  mostly  paid  io  gold  and  silver.    My  quarterly  re|ort  will  be  forwarded 

bf  next  mall,  for  last  quarter,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  sooner,  only  for  want 
•f  help  in  the  office.  Hereafter,  I  think  I  can  get  my  reports  cff  without  much  delay, 
•tier  the  close  of  the  month  and  quarter. 


Sim 


h& 


What  think  yun  of  this?     The   repeated  injnnotion  of  the 
Secretary  had  been,  Ihat  at  the  end  of  eaoh  montli  he  should 
deposit  the  public  money  in  hand;  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so, 
K  without  good  exctue^  he  should  be  removed  from  office.    Well, 

^  sir,  he  faib  to  make  his  deposit  in  October,  not  by  accident  or 

necessity,  but  yoluntarily;  and  sends,  in  advance,  his  excuse  to 
the  Secretary.     What  is  that  excune  ?    It  is,  that  his  democratic 
friends  thought  he  ought  not  to  leave  until  after  the  election  far 
°  President ;  in  other  words,  that  his  duty  to  the  party  was  para- 

^  mount  to  his  official  duty  ;  that  his  obligations^o  Mr.  Van  Buren 

(the  candidate  for  the  Presidency)  were  greater  than  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  country,  in  whose  service  he  was  at  least  nominally 
employed.  Accordingly,  he  neglected  bis  most  important  duties 
for  many  days,  that  he  might  use  in  the  election  that  political 
influence  of  which  the  honorable  Mr.H-^—  speaks  witli  so  much 
nnction.  Tlie  Secretary  receives  this  excuse ;  recognizes  its  suffi  • 
ciency,  by  not  recommending  his  removal  from  office,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do,  in  case  the  reason  should  not  be  satisfactory ;  and  has 
tlius  convicted  liiinself  of  entertaining  and  practieing  the  profligate 
doctrine  that  interference  in  elections  by  an  office-holder  is  not 
only  Justiflable,  bnt  involves  a  higher  degree  of  obligation  than 
the  mere  performance  of  official  duty.  It  was  not  merely  to 
exercise  his  elective  franchise  as  a  citizen  that  Col.  S  violated 
the  injunctions  of  the  Department;  this  right  he  could  have  exer- 
cised where  his  duty  called  him,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Wayne.  But 
that  would  not  do;  he  had  influence  ar.  the  latter  place,  which  it 
was  important  to  the  party  he  should  exercise.  Having  thus 
riolated  his  solemn  official  obligations,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  candidate  of  his  party  into  the  Presidential  chair,  it  was 
of  conrse  no  more  than  fair  that  the  President  should  return' 
he  favor.  He  did  return  it.  He  continued  Ool.  S  in  office ; 
■ad  thos,  at  the  same  time,  exhibite<.  his  gratitude,  violated  his 
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duty,  and  prostituted  his  bigh  station.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  k 
but  a  specimen  of  that  corrupt  reoiprocity  of  service  which  con- 
stitutes the  h'gatnre  that  binds  together,  like  the  Siamese  twina^ 
the  Executive  and  the  office-holders. 

Sir,  the  document  from  which  I  have  made  the  foregoing 
extracts  is  a  public  record,  and  was  furnished  to  the  Senate  at 
the  time  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  was  President  of  that  body. 
Of  course,  he  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  its  contents.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  report  of  West,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  receiver 
had  turned  his  office  into  a  '*  shaving-shop-'*  for  himself  and 

friends ;    in  the  face  of  the  profligate  letter  of  H ;  of  the 

shameless  avowal  of  the  receiver  himself  that  he  neglected  the 
paramount  duties  of  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his 
influence  at  the  election :  in  face  of  all  this,  the  President  neg- 
lects and  refuses 'to  apply  the  power  of  removal;  and  the 
unblushing  partisan  still  remains  in  office,  ready,  doubtless,  at 
the  next  election,  to  play  again  the  game  which  proved  so  pro* 
fitable  at  the  last. 

I  will  not  h)nger  detain  the  committee  with  this  dipgracefnl 
case,  but  leaving  it  and  the  parties  concerned  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another.    I  will 

take  the  case  of  H ,  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Columbus, 

in  my  own  State.  In  this  instance  I  expect  to  convict  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  of  a  single  isolated  neglect  of 
duty,  but  of  a  continued,  daily,  miserable  winking  and  connivance 
at  malversation  and  defalcation  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
impL'cating  alike  his  honesty,  his  veracity,  and  his  capacity. 
First,  however,  I  will  show  what  importance  the  Treasury 
Department  attached  to  the  doty  incumbent  upon  collectors  and 
receivers,  of  depositing  in  bank,  at  stated  periods,  the  public 
moneys  in  their  hands ;  because  it  was  from  the  continued  viola- 
tion of  this  duty  that  the  defalcation  in  the  case  of  H ,  at 

well  as  in  most  others,  occurred ;  and  because  it  will  leave  the 
Secretary  no  excuse,  from  the  supposed  innignificance  of  the  duty, 
for  the  gross  and  culpable  negligence  on  hi^  own  part  which 
makes  h-m,  in  Justice  Bud  trnth^  %particepierimini$  in  the  whfM 
tflBiir. 
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I  hojd  in  my  band  a  book  <  f  some  fonr  bandred  pages,  entitled 
*^  I^ettor  from  tbe  Secratary  of  tbe  Treasury,  transmitting  copies 
of  letterH  to  collectors  and  heoeivers  wbo  bave  failed  to  comply 
intli  the  laws  and  regulations  for  tbeir  government ;  and,  alsoi 
copies  of  reports  of  examinations  of  land  offices  since  Ist  Jan- 
uary, 1884,'*  dea  It  is  Document  297,  and  was  fnrnisbed  tbe 
House  by  the  Secretary  on  the  80th  of  March,  1888.  It  is 
tbe  meet  extraordinary  publication  that  ever  fell  under  my 
observation*  It  is  a  moral,  political,  and  literary  curiosity. 
If  yon  are  a  laughing  pbilo($opher,  yon  will  find  in  it  ample 
food  for  mirth ;  if  you  belong  to  the  other  school,  you  cannot 
but  weep  at  the  folly  and  imbedlity  which  it  exhibits.  The  Sec- 
retary most  hare  been  frightened  when  he  compiled  it,  for  it  is 
without  form,  and  darkness  rests  upon  its  face.  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty  letters  to  defaulting  collectors  and  receivers; 
in  some  instances,  from  ten  to  twenty  to  the  same  defaulter ; 
yet,  so  curiously  is  the  book  constructed,  that  you  nmtit  rend  the 
whole  of  it  to  trace  a  single  case.  Its  contents  are  as  strange  as 
the  *'^  hell  broth^'  that  boiled  and  bubbled  in  the  witches'  caul- 
dron. From  this  fragment  of  chaos  I  shall  proceed  to  extract 
and  arrange  such  matter  as  is  material  to  my  purpose ;  and  first, 
to  show,  as  I  proposed,  what  importance  the  Secretary  attached 
to  tlie  duty  of  depositing  the  public  moneys  in  bank,  at  stated 
periods,  so  that  they  might  not  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
collector,  and  thus  afford  temptation  to  de&lcation. 

He  then  proceeds  to  cite  nomerons  extracts  from  letters 
of  the  Secretary  to  receivers  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.    The  following  are  speebnens : — 

February  38,  ^  385,  in  a  circular  to  some  fifteen  receivers,  the 
t^icretary  writes: 

I  eannot  omit  ttit  ooeasfam  lo  impreM  upon  yoa  th«  neooMttj  of  a  ttrlot  atten* 
tloD  to,  and  ponetnal  eompHanoe  with,  the  dotioo  required  of  yon  In  regard  to  the 
firompt  d^potU  t^tks  pmbiio  moii^y,  and  tranimlNton  of  jomr  retomi;  and  tt 
•«f  to  Jim  that  the  performanee  of  those  dntlet  moat  be  regarded  aipmnumowi4 

Again,  Jnly  80, 1815,  the  Secretary  writes  to  the  xeo^ver  al 
Helena: 
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The  rega  ar  df  posit  of  tho  whole  of  thr  |  lUllc  maavjt,  u  preaeribod  by  Am 
TCfolatlons  of  tho  TroMon  i  and  the  punotvial  traaimlsslon  of  your  aoeoaata  aai 
■onthljr  retanii,  artparamommt  a^fkial  imtitg. 

I  gire  these  eztraote  from  the  letters  and  droolars  of  tbt 
Beoretary,  to  show  that  the  periodical  deposit  of  the  public 
monejr  w«  a  partMrnaunt  duty  of  the  collectors  nod  receivers. 
If,  then,  I  show  that  the  Secretary  neglected  tu  enforce  the 
performance  or  panish  the  neglect  of  this  paramount  daty,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  is  either  nn  willing  or  incompetent 
to  enforce,  in  his  subordinates,  the  performance  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

I  come  now  to  the  case  of  H ^  which  I  will  preeent  in  the 

shape  of  fourteen  letters  from  the  Secretary ;  and  a  rarer  speci* 
men  of  official  correspondence  cannot  be  easily  found. 

The  correspondence  commences  January,  1884.  I  will  quote 
only  the  present  Secretary's  epistles;  and  beg  you  to  remark 
how  well  he  enforces  the  performance  of  paramount  dutist, 
Hb  first  letter  follows : 

TuASOBT  DwAvnran',  JMnMry  t,  188S. 
Bm>-I  regret  thet  there  ehould  be  ooeaaloa  tor  efalB  oaUiDg  joar  attention  t« 
Um  omleilon  to  render  your  roonthlj  dupUoate  retnme  to  this  offlce  for  the  monthi 
•f  Morember  and  Deeember  (Ihote  being  In  arrear),  and  to  remind  yon  that  pone* 
frnkHij  la  thla  ree|>eot  li  Indispensable. 

This  refers  to  the  previous  defaults,  and  shows  that  the  Secre- 
tary was  cognizant  of  them.    The  next  month  he  writes  again : 

MarekVf,\9», 
8m:— HaTlng  reoelred  no  nonthly  dvplleate  retam  of  the  tranaaeUona  of  yonv 
••ee  tlnoe  that  for  the  month  of  Oetober  lait,  It  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to 
tan  your  Immediate  attention  to  the  omission.  Allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that 
•mt*  may  be  no  farther  occasion  to  remind  yon  of  the  Impertanee  of  paaotnallty 
M  ttM  tranamlisloD  of  theee  r»tnms. 

Here,  It  seems,  H was  in  arrear  for  four  returns ;  in  othei 

Word?,  had  violated  four  paramount  duUm, 

But  the  Secretary  is  a  man  of  long-suffering;  to  he  writes 
again,  and  with  some  sev  )rity.  He  is  'Jetermined  to  be  trifled 
with  no  longer.    Hear  1  liin : 
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Tkbabost  Dipabtmbit,  Juns  i5, 188S>. 
■ai}'-H«Tlng,  In  a  commonleaUon  addreucd  to  jou  on  the  17th  of  March  last 
ABd  oa  MTcral  prior  woasloni,  urged  upon  jou  the  indla|>eosable  necewitjr  of  a 
■trlet  attention  of  maalng  your  monthly  returni,  and  finding  that  no  retomi  haT« 
bMn  reeelTed  from  you  ilnce  that  for  the  month  of  NoTember  but.  It  beoomee  my 
napleaiant  doty  to  nj  to  yon,  that  if  those  in  arrear  are  not  transmitted  by  retnrn 
of  mail,  I  ahall  bo  oonatralned  to  report  your  neglect  for  the  action  of  the  Kzeo* 

■tiTO. 

I  think,  if  Mr.  H dun*t  make  his  returns  now,  he's  in  a 

desperate  case ;  the  Secretary  is  in  earnest.    Here  is  another 
letter.    Let  us  see: 

Tbsabokt  DvAmiBrr,  Augntt  88, 1880. 
am  >-Agreoably  to  tho  Intimation  glren  you  in  my  letter  of  the  9(Hh  June,  tt 
has  beoome  my  diugreeable  duty  to  report  yonr  continued  negleet  to  the  Preildent, 
who  has  Instmcted  me  to  say  to  yoa,  that  if  the  monthly  returns  required  fhmi  you 
by  tho  regnlations  of  tho  Treasury,  which  aro  in  arrears,  are  not  rooeiTod  at  tho 
Department  on  or  before  tho  lOUi  of  October  next,  you  will  then  bo  dismissed  from 


Tliere,  sir,  I  told  you  so ;  if  Mr.  H don't  make  his  returns 

by  the  10th  of  October,  lie  will  be  dismissed ;  the  President  him- 
self has  said  it,  and  General  Jackson  is  a  man  of  his  word. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Secretary  gives  him  another 
hint: 

StpUmUr  SS,188&. 

Sm  ^-AIlow  mo  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  your  deposits  are  not  made  In  tho 
branch  of  tho  Planters'  Bank  at  Oolumbos,  Instead  of  the  parent  bank  at  Natchet  T 
IVjes  the  branch  refuse  to  recelTo  thom,  and  credit  tho  amount  at  tho  mother 
bankf 

P.  8.  Tour  return  for  the  month  of  Pebruary  last  has  boon  recolTod  to<4ay,  and 
shows  a  largo  amount  on  hand  not  deposited  ;  and  you  are  hereby  required,  if  not 
already  done,  to  deposit  any  balance  sUli  on  hand  In  tho  above  branch,  to  tl  s 
credit  of  the  Treasury,  and  forward  receipts  therefor,  In  order  to  saTO  time  and 
•xponso  in  traToUlng  to  Notches. 

Before  the  fatal  10th  of  October,  the  kind-hearted  man  writes 
•till  again,  that  he  may  give  the  victim  one  more  warning  before 
the  day  of  grace  is  past : 

TasABumT  DtPAsmsirr,  ^f<Mi5«r98,  ISHL 
■b  ^— I  regret  to  sny  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  your  letter  of  the  14th  Instam 
Isr  withholding  your  monthly  returns  cann.t  hereafter  be  deemed  satisfactory.    . 
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ean  ptreetTe  no  lofllelent  smnse  for  their  being  delayed  longer  than  the  flrtt  weea 
In  each  tiicoeeding  month,  aa  there  can  be  no  dUBeultj  in  aacertafning  at  once  th« 
amount  of  money  recelrcd  within  the  month,  or  in  stating  the  amount  of  your  die 
buraements  and  depoelte  d  iring  the  month.  This  ia  ail  that  Is  required  in  them 
The  olilect  of  these  returns  Is  to  afford  the  Department  the  earliest  Information  is 
regard  to  the  money  operations  of  the  land  ufllce,  and  the  punctual  transmission 
of  all  the  moneys  recelred  to  the  bank  of  depoalt.  They  are,  therefore,  of  pan^ 
mount  Importance,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  await  the  completion  of  detailed 
book  entries,  or  the  perfection  of  otLer  lusinesa,  be  its  character  what  it  may. 

And  now,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  oontnmaoions  receiver 
paid  no  attention  to  these  kind  warnings  and  friendly  solicita* 
tions.    He  did  not  make  hisreturn!* ;  the  10th  of  October  is  past, 

and  Mr.  H is  doubtless  removed ;  for  General  Jackson  and 

the  Secretary  have  both  said  it.  But,  softly ;  here  is  a  letter 
dated  the  12th  of  October ;  co  doubt  it  is  tlie  letter  of  dismiseaL 
Let^s  read  it: 

TasABoaT  DwAarMKVT,  (Mob^r  IS,  IStt. 

8m: — ^Trusting  to  the  assurances  given  In  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  and  ta 

thoaeof  your  friends*  made  In  your  behalf,  the  President  has  consented,  upon  the 

fiscta  now  before  him,  to  continue  you  In  office  until  the  ISth  of  November  proximo  | 

then,  unless  your  monthly  returns  are  all  rendered,  and  satisfiMtory  evidence  thai 


*  Many  of  the  early  and  constant  Mends  or  the  Admlnlatratloo  In  this  State  haTi 
heard,  with  much  regret  and  sorrow,  that  the  present  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
this  place  Is  to  **  consider  himself  dismissed  unless  his  returns  are  made  before  the 
flrst  of  October.**  I  have  long  bad  the  honor  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  wit^ 
Gen.  H— — ,  and  I  can  freely  assure  your  Excellency  that  a  more  honorable  man 
does  not  live. 

Poindexter  employed  a  vile,  unprincipled  agent  to  take  testimony  at  this  offioaj 

under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate^  and  he  endeavored  to  Implicate  Oen.  H in 

some  transactions  of  very  minor  Importance.  If  I  had  been  examined,  I  could 
have  explained  the  whole  matter  to  the  entire  exoneration  of  Ckn.  U—— .  The 
hust  Is,  It  waa  a  miserable  attempt  of  Poindexter  to  strengthen  his  party  here. 
Nothing  would  r^oice  him  more  than  the  expulsion  of  Gen.  H— — ,  whom  he  knows 
to  be  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  democratic  cause,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  friends  of  the  Administration  In  Mississippi.  His  flunlly 
and  connections  are  extremely  Influential,  and  all  of  them  are  oo-operating  with  us 
In  the  arduous  struggle  which  we  are  now  making.  They  are  true  democrata,  and 
the  bank,  nullifying,  and  White  parties  would  shout  **  victory**  at  any  blow  aimed 
at  them.  We  are  now  In  the  m  dst  of  an  electioneering  campaign.  Gov.  Runnels^ 
R.  Walker,  MsJ.  Edwards,  and  myself,  constitute  the  democratic  Van  Ruren  tlidcet. 
It  wUl  be  a  close  con  test.  N1ne>tenths  of  our  newspnpers  are  for  Wxrra ;  and  every 
bank  In  the  State,  Including  the  United  States  bra  jch,  has  taken  commission  Ia  hlf 
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ito  wboltt  of  the  pablic  moneys  with  which  you  are  chArge*b1e  ure  deposited  ps 
reoelTod],  yoo  most  be  remored  from  ofllce,  howerer  painftil  both  to  him  and  this 
Departments 

Well,  this  is  strange !  a  reprieve  ?  and  based  upon  Mr.  H ^'s 

letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  ?  Wliy,  the  Secretary  says  in  his  last 
that  the  reasons  given  in  this  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  for  with- 
holding the  returns,  are  unsatisfactory ;  that  he  can  perceive  no 
sufficient  cause  for  their  being  delayed. 

I  wish  he  would  explain  why  he  and  the  President  violated 
their  pledge  in  this  case.  I  confess  I  don^t  understand  it.  I 
thought  if  H  did  not  make  his  returns,  he  would  certainly 

be  removed.  But  if  he  does  not  make  all  hi^  returns  and  depo- 
sits by  the  12th  of  November,  he  will  positively  have  to  go, 
^  liowever  painful  '*  to  both  the  President  and  the  Department. 
Lest  he  should  forget  all  about  the  matter,  the  Secretary  in  a  few 
days  writes  again : 

TUASUBT  DVABTimT,  (MobsT  26, 188S. 

Sa :— I  have  to  observe,  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  Instant,  that  the 
allowanoe  anthorfied  by  the  regnlations  of  the  Department,  as  a  compensation  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  Hsk  in  the  transmission  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  bank 
ef  deposit,  can  only  be  made  when  such  expenses  and  risk  hare  actually  been  incur- 
red, and  not  in  any  case  where  both  are  avoided  by  means  of  the  facilities  aflbrded 
by  the  mall  or  deposit  banks ;  moreover,  inasmnch  as  the  branch  bank  of  Columbus 
receives  and  credits  the  mon^s  received  by  you  in  the  first  instance,  I  can  perceive 
no  reason  why  each  deposit  in  past  months  should  not  have  embraced  the  whole 
amoMnt  In  your  possession  at  the  time  of  each  deposit,  as  the  instmcttons  require. 

8ir,  the  12th  of  November  arrived  and  passed ;  and  yet  H»— 
had  failed  to  deposit  the  public  moneys  with  which  he  was 
chargeable,  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary's  letter. 
Of  course  he  was  dismissed  without  further  hesitation,  you 
exclaim.  Not  so  fast;  don't  be  rash  in  your  conclusions.  I 
have  become  suspicious  about  the  matter  since  the  reprieve.  I 
don't  believe,  now,  he  was  removed  at  all. 

■ervfc  et  Some  three  or  four  thousand  of  our  votes  are  recent  emigrants  from  other 
Statett  and  reside  In  the  new  couniies,  knowing  nothing  of  oor  arrangements ;  and 
as  we  have  no  malls  circulating  smong  them,  the  result  as  to  them  Is  doubtftaL* 

Ksetractfrom  a  letter  of  •/.  F.  IT.  C ,  to  Otn.  Andrew  Jackaon^  Fretidemi  ^ 

ths  U.  A,  dttted  Ootumhm  (ifiV*.),  S^pt^tnber  15, 1885. 

vor..  11.  2 
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And,  sore  enough,  be  was  not.  Here  is  the  very  next  letter 
from  the  Department,  talking  to  him  as  mildly  as  if  he  had  nevef 
offended : 

TBXABimT  DiriBnisiiT,  NofMmher  88, 188B. 
En  :'-Toar  letter  of  the  11th  Instant,  and  return  for  the  month  of  October,  It 
receired.    Ai  your  deposits  of  public  moneys  are  made  at  Oolumbos,  no  reaaea 
whaterer  can  be  seen  why  the  whole  money  In  your  hands  at  the  end  of  the  montll 
It  not  deposited.    It  Is  expected  that  it  will  be  hereafter. 

Very  true ;  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  he  should  nut  have 
deposited  the  money,  and  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  he  was  not 
removed  for  failing  so  long  and  so  repeatedly  to  do  it.  But  to 
the  correspondence : 

Tmabvbt  DsPARnmr,  March  38, 1888. 
8tt^^Toar  letter  of  the  18th  Instant,  Inclosing  your  return  for  the  month  of 
NoTember,  Is  received.  Again  it  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  complain  of  your 
neglect  in  this  respect,  and  to  Inform  you  that  the  omission  to  transmit  the  required 
monthly  statements,  for  a  whole  quarter  after  they  are  due,  cannot  be  permitted  in 
any  public  offlcer ;  and  especially  after  baring  been  heretofore  so  often  reminded 
of  the  consequences  of  such  neglect.  On  the  return  of  the  mall,  therefore,  if  the 
usual  statements  for  the  other  months  in  arrear  are  not  received,  I  shall  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  again  submitting  the  sul^ect  to  the  President,  for  his 
lanmediate  action. 

Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  crawling  out  at  the  same  place 
you  crept  in.    This  is  the  tune  you  played  at  the  commence 
tnent.    It  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  frighteniiif 
H         now,  by  threatening  to  turn  him  out,  when  he  and  ever}» 
body  else  know  you  never  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  let  me  crave  your  patience.  We  are  nearly 
through  this  case,  and  then  we  will  rest  for  a  moment.  1\i9 
following  letter  begins  to  exhibit  the  catastrophe: 

TuuBUBT  DnrABTiniiT,  JwM  8, 1888ii 
Sn : — ^Tour  letter  of  thefiSd  ultimo,  accompanied  by  your  returns  for  the  monti 
of  April,  IB  received.  Seeing  the  balance  of  public  moneys  In  your  hands  amountct 
la  8188,884  70  at  the  end  of  that  month,  I  have  to  request  that  you  wlU  explall 
Why  U  was  that  the  whole  of  the  public  moneys  In  your  hands  on  the  last  of  the 
prerloos  month  was  not  lepoelted.  Instead  of  a  part,  In  conformity  to  expUcit  aad 
ft«qnent  Instructkns  en  that  point.  It  Is  palnf.d  to  be  obliged  to  ask  you  bo  often 
fer  •splanatloiiB 
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Tea,  I  should  supiiose  it  most  have  been  puiifiiL 
The  SecrelUT  is  tml  j  a  man  of  much  padenea.    Ha  autA  ba 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Jobu    He  gires  to  his  cmbordinates  **  Kna 
npon  liDe,"  ^precept  npon  precept^"  "^here  a  little"  and-thara 
a  great  deaL     He  striTca  hard  to  teadi  theia  honestj. 

At  length  Mr.  H does  what  neither  the  President  nor  the 

Secretary  dared  to  do — ks  ditmine§  KkmMiffnm  office;  in  other 
words,  hsredgna. 


DvAsmaiT,  Stptemhrn  SI.  IBMw 
am:— Toar  letter  of  the  tlth  alUao,  addrewed   to  Uie  PraUcnt,  has 
rtferred  to  ttiii  oflee.    Toor  dotiea  as  receiver  will,  ofcowae,  have  pfserd,  or 
■Hpended,  after  the  Slst  oIUbo,  the  tiaie  eaAas  yom  propott  ymu 
tk»mid  kMt§  ^fficL    Uamediate  steps.  It  is  hoped,  viU  ho  taken  to  a^insi 
Its  and  poj  oTor  the  halanco.    Soon  as  the  FfssMent  rctonu,  another 
wfllhonado  tojoo. 


He  resigns,  a  defaulter  for  $100,000.  He  had  qnite  a  mod- 
erate appetite,  compared  witli  Swartwout  and  some  others. 

There  is  bat  one  more  morsel  of  this  correspondence  on  record, 
and  it  i«>  of  a  piece  with  the  balance.  It  consists  of  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  that  legail  ^tep9  had  been  taken  ^^  to 
attempt  to  secure"  what  was  due  the  GoTernment. 

TUasubt  DsrAmnonr,  jyiNMrnfter  19, 1886. 
Bm:— I  haTo  recelred  yoor  letter  of  the  1st  histant,  bj  the  mall  of  this  moralnf, 
and  regret  to  Inrorm  jon  that,  as  loof  ago  as  August  last,  steps  were  taken  hy  tho 
Bollcitor  of  the  Treasury  to  attempt  to  secure  the  balance  doe  from  yoo. 

Now,  will  any  one  dare  to  deny  tliat  the  President  and  Secre* 
tary  were  literally  guilty  of  this  defaloaiion?  Did  it  not  res^ult 
from  tlieir  willful  neglect  of  duty — from^absolute  and  unqualified 
connivance  ?  For  two  years  and  a  half  this  receiver  was  never  for 
a  single  instant  out  of  default ;  he  was  during  that  whole  period 
in  continued  violation  of  the  acknowledged  ''^paramount  dutie$ 
of  his  office.^  The  Secretary  was  aware  of  the  whole  of  it.  Tlie 
case  at  length  becomes  so  ripe,  that  it  falls  of  itself— a  good 
round  golden  apple  of  the  value  of  $100,000  and  upwards.  And 
jet  the  Secretary  swears  that  no  sucli  fruit  grows  in  his  garden. 

B^it  let  us  again  take  a  birdseye  view  of  this  correapondanoeb 
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I/et  as  group  it ;  without  giving  the  exact  laoguage,  we  will  take 
the  meaning — ^the  idea. 

Letter  Ist.  Mr.  H.,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  again,  yon  havan*t 
made  your  returns. 

2d.  Mr.  H.,  you  haven^t  made  your  returns. 

8d.  Mr.  H.,  if  you  don^t  make  your  returns,  I'll  tell  Uit 
President. 

4th.  Mr.  H.,  you  had  better  settle  up;  if  you  don%  out 
you  g(>. 

5th.  Mr.  H.,  please  to  tell  me  why  you  haven't  settled ;  do, 
that's  a  good  man. 

6th.  Mr.  H.,  now  don't  behave  so. 

7th.  Mr.  H.,  how  would  yon  feel  if  you  were  dismissed 
from  office  t    Better  pay  up,  or  you'll  know 

8th.  Mr.  H.,  it's  lucky  for  you  you've  got  strong  friends; 
that's  the  reason  we  don't  turn  you  out.  But  you'd  better  mind 
four  eye. 

9th.  Mr.  H.,  ain't  you  ashamed  9 

10th.  Mr.  H.,  perliaps  yon  d«>n't  know  it,  but  yon  are  very 
tnuch  behindhand.  Do  yon  intend  to  pay  up  or  notf  I  wish 
jron  would.  'Tis  very  strange  you  will  hurt  my  feelings  so,  and 
tlie  President's  too. 

11th.  Mr.  H.,  how  ootnes  it  that  yon  are  a  defaulter  for 
$128,884  70  ?  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  should 
like  to  know.  I  have  a  curiosity  on  the  subject ;  can't  yon  tell 
me? 

12th.  Mr.  H.,  you^t€  ruigned^  hone  f&u  f  Well,  that  beats 
anything.  What  a  canning  dog  you  are  I  Feathered  yoar  nest 
well,  haf  I'll  tell  the  President  all  about  It  whea  he  comet 
home.    How  he  will  laagh  I 

18th.  Dear  Mr.  H.,  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  rascally 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  is  a-going  to  try  and  recover  back  that 
money  you've  got,  which  belongs  to  the  government.  Never 
mind ;  we'll  fix  it  some  way. 

Sach  is  an  epitome  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of 
flie  Treasury,  and  oonstitational  adviser  of  the  PrealdenU  Wha) 
a  rich  specimen  of  an  American  statesman  1 
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Bat  to  our  task.    The  next  <Iefan.ter  whom  I  shall  meDtlMi 

was  B ,  the  soooeflsor  of  H ^  a  "follower  in  the  foot- 

iteps.**  In  little  better  than  six  months  after  he  had  been  in 
office^  we  find  the  following  accoant  of  his  fidelity.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  report  of  one  Garesch^,  who  was  sent  oal 
by  the  Secretary  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  land  offices. 
It  is  dated  14th  Jane,  1887.    In  relation  to  B ^  he  says : 

Tke  Moonnt  of  the  reoelTer,  which  I  have  made  oat,  and  tranmUt  horewlth,  pio> 
■enU  against  him  a  balance  of  $06,966  64.  Hie  own  accoant  makei  it  |&8,t7S  TS ; 
It  la  also  annexed.  HIa  ancia,  of  which  I  alao  aend  70a  the  Hat,  aoK>ant  to 
•61,649  9B^raHn(fikslandat  $1  S6oiay,bat  mlfht  probablj  realise  doable  the 
amoant.  The  man  aeawi  fMUlp  pm»Ue$U  ;  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think.  In  common 
with  his  Mends,  that  1u  U  AoneaC,  and  has  been  led  aw^j  from  his  duty  hy  ths 
mampU  <^  hU  predseemoTt  and  a  esrtain  lootm^tt  in  the  cede  qf  moralUy, 
«a*<a4  Asrs  doe§  not  move  in  eo  Umited  a  eircte  at  it  doee  vfUh  we  at  home. 
Another  receiver  woald  probably  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the  two.  Too  will  not, 
tberefbre,  be  sorprtsed  iflreeomimend  hie  being  retained^  inprefermee  to  another 
appoimiment ;  Jktr  he  hoe  kte  hande/uU  <uho,  and  foUl  not  JM  diepoeed  to  epec- 
niate  any  more.  He  will  hare  his  bond  sign«rd  by  the  eame  eureUee^  and  forwarded 
In  a  few  days  to  Washington  ;  this  speaks  fkrorably.  He  has,  moreover,  pifdged 
hie  word  that.  If  retoined,  he  wUl  strictly  obey  the  law,  tmd  reeeioe  nothing  6«l 
epeoie  in  payment  Jbr  lande.  He  tells  me  that  he  la  aboat  selling  a  great  portion 
of  hia  landa ;  that,  and  aoroe  other  negotiation,  will  enable  him  to  diacharge  a  large 
portion  of  his  debt  to  the  United  Btatea  before  the  expiration  of  the  preaent  qaar- 
ter.  Lenity  towards  him,  therefore,  might  stlmolate  Mm  to  exertions,  which  soTerlty 
might  perhaps  paralyse.  I  hare.  In  the  mean  time,  en^tned  the  ctoeing  qf  the 
iand  q^loe  nntU  the  bond  ie  completed  and  retnnud,  Xo  land  has  been  eoUL 
einoe  the^lHhnitimo 

Bir,  who,  but  a  profligate  pander,  oonld  have  written  the 
above  ?  Vho^  bat  a  political  bawd,  could  have  received  it  with- 
oot  indignation  and  contempt  f 

**  Tau  wU  not  le  iurpriied  if  I  recommend  his  being  retained  ;* 
**/ar  he  ha§  hu  handt  full  func." 

The  licentious  familiarity  of  this,  as  well  as  other  of  the  reports 
and  letters  to  the  Secretary,  cannot  fiu.  of  aroa<«ing,  in  the 
breast  of  every  fire-minded  man,  sentiments  of  scorn  and 
disgust. 

But,  says  this  polypus  feeler  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
**  the  man  smiim  really  penitent ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in 
•ommon  with  his  friends,  that  he  ie  hcneet^  and  has  been  M 
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ftwAy  from  his  doty  by  the  example  of  his  predece&«or,  and  c 
certain  lo&ienea§  in  the  eode  of  morality ^  which  here  doee  not  moM 
in  90  limited  a  circle  ae  it  does  vfith  u$  at  home.^^  Now,  sir,  a 
more  infamons  slander  was  never  promulgated  against  an  Intel- 
ligent and  moral  oommnnity ;  for  a  more  upright,  intelligent,  and 
moral  commnnity  cannot  be  found  in  the  Republic  than  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  vile  libel.  Why,  sir«  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  citizen  of  that  community  who  would  not  spurn,  witli 
honest  and  indignant  scorn,  the  profligate  sentiments  of  this  self* 
constituted  ^^  censor  marumj" 

No,  sir;  it  was  that  looseness  of  political  morality  which 
marks  the  party  in  power,  which  more  especially  illustrates  the 
official  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  induced 
B to  embezzle  the  public  property. 

And  he  did  it  with  a  vengeance.  His  accounts  exhibit  hit 
defalcation  as  of  some  $50,000  or  $60,000  in  money.  But  it  was 
a  more  splendid  robbery  than  this :  it  was  of  some  28,000  acres 
of  the  public  domain,  which,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  transfer^ 
red  to  himself  without  even  paying  for  it  a  single  dollar. 

Sir,  this  was  a  bold  operation ;  most  of  the  appropriators  of 
other  people^s  property  prefer  perB()nal  chattels— something 
which  can  be  concealed,  and,  if  necessary,  taken  across  the 
waters.    But  '^  there  be  land  rate  as  well  as  water  rats  ;**  and 

B ^  it  seems,  was  a  land  rat.    What  a  huge  elice  he  cut  from 

the  public  loaf  1 — 28,000  acres  of  land  I  Why,  it  is  more  than  a 
Gennan  principality.  The  Norman  robber,  when  he  divided  out 
the  broad  lands  of  merry  England,  gave  not  to  his  haughty 
barons  such  wide  extent  of  wood  and  field.  Who  would  not  be 
the  feudatory  of  this  Administration,  when  the  tenure  is  so  ea^y, 
and  the  reward  would  constitute  the  materials  for  a  dukedom  f 

Sir,  the  Secretary  deserves  impeachment  for  this  case  alone. 
Why  has  he  not  proceeded  to  set  a<«ide  the  illegal  and  false  titlea 
Ic  these  lands  f  The  receiver  never  had  a  shadow  of  right  to 
them.  Yet  his  pretended  title  has  been  recognized,  and  portiona 
of  the  land  are  now  being  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  goveromant 
■a  the  profierty  of  the  delinquent. 

After  this  extensive  land-piraoy,  what  Iocs  the  Seeretary  do 
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Does  he.  with  virtuous  indignation,  turn  him  out  of  office?  No 
•ir.  He  permits  hio)  to  resign  at  his  leisure.  Two  months  afUc 
Crarescli^^s  report,  he  writes  Iiira  as  follows : 

noABOBT  DsPAininrr,  Auffutt  8, 1887. 
8b  :^I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  flrank  and  honorable  ooorte  propoeed  In  joof 
'etter  of  the  S4th  oltlmo.    It  would  be  oonvenient  to  hare  the  bond  and  resignatios 
arrire  here  by  the  early  part  of  September. 

Tes,  sir;  according  to  the  morality  of  the  Secretary,  resign- 
ing, after  rohbing  the  government  of  20,000  or  80,000  acres  of 
laud,  is  very  ^^ frank  and  honordbleJ" 

Having  cited  one  more  case — that  of  Wm.  L ,  a 

receiver  in  Illinois — Mr.  P.  proceeds  : — 

Bat  the  Secretary  says  he  was  not  bound  to  notice  these  defal* 
cations;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  scent  them  out. 
After  reading  the  foregoing  letters  and  extracts — "elegant 
extracts"  they  may  be  called — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Secre- 
tary has  taken  his  cue  in  this  matter  from  the  following  fable, 
which,  if  my  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wisb)  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  read,  he  will  afford  a  momentV  relief  both  to  the  House 
and  myself.  [Here  Mr.  Wise  read,  with  much  hauior,  from  a 
paper  handed  him  by  Mr.  P.] 

•«  And  how  did  It  happen,  Pat,  that  MiMher  Von  B tAmnjn  kept  in  with  the 

•iildf1neral,aahedldr** 
**  Why,  Fm  thinking.  Murphy,  It  wae  becanse  he  had  ntoA  a  had  wuld,  jUi  /** 
*«  And  what  had  hie  harlng  a  eonid  to  do  with  the  matter  at  aO,  at  all  ?** 
"  Why,  did  you  nerer  hear,  Marphy,  my  boy,  of  the  fox  that  had  a  could  f  Then 
1*11  tell  ye.    Once  there  was  a  Hon  that  wanted  to  know  how  polite  all  the  bastee 
were.    8o  he  made  %  great  smell  in  his  den  with  brimstone,  or  something  else — I 
don't  mind  what  Jlst-4mt  it  smelt  enough  to  knock  yim  down  intirely ;  and  then  he 
called  in  the  bear,  and  says  he,  *■  Oood  morning,  Mr.  Bmw^  and  what  d*3re  think  of 
the  smell  here  this  morning f*  and  says  the  l>ear,  says  he,  *  Why,  It  smells  bud,* 
*  What's  that  you  say  f*  says  the  lion;  *take  that,'  says  he  (ating  him  up  alto 
gether !)  *  tiike  that,  and  see  if  it  will  tache  ye  politeness,  ye  nnmannerly  son  of  a 
eob  V    Now,  when  the  bear  was  ate  up,  the  lion  called  In  the  mankeff^  and  asked 
him  the  same  question  precisely.    Now,  the  monkey  seeing  the  bear  that  the  lloa 
bad  swallowed  lying  dead  in  the  corner,  says  he,  *  May  It  please  your  majesty  '(sayi 
ba>,  *  It's  Jlsl  the  moet  delightful  smell  I  ever  smelt  in  my  life  at  all.  at  all.'    *  Bo  If 
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!■,'  Mid  the  lioD  (patting  him  oo  the  head,  ai«j  like,  no  as  to  bate  the  breath 

oQt  of  his  bodjr),  *  so  it  Is  *  (said  he),  *  and  now  you*ll  not  tell  another  lie  soon,  Fks 

thinking.* 

**  Now,  when  the  lion  had  kiPt  the  bear  and  the  roonkej,  he  called  in  tha>b»  ta 
him,  and,  says  he  (looking  very  savage,  and  ready  to  ate  him  up,  if  he  should 
make  the  taste  /mb  pate  at  all),  *  Good  morning,  .Am»,*  says  he,  *•  how  does  my  parlor 
smell  to-day  T'  And  says  the  fox  (wiping  his  nose  with  the  brash  of  his  tall,  »m4 
polling  down  his  eye-lid  with  his  paw,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  D'ye  see  any  green 
there,  my  honey  f*)  *  Faith,'  says  he,  *  may  it  please  your  m^esty,  Vrt  a  «ery  bad 
could  this  morning,  and  it's  me  that  can't  smell  at  aO,  at  all  P  So  the  lion  laughed, 
and  toald  the  fox  he  was  a  very  clever  baste,  and  that  Ae  nUght  troad  im  kii  Jbai» 
ttept  if  he  caukL  ttraddU  wUU  mumgh^  and  that  all  the  other  bastes  should  mind 
him,  or  he  would  ate  them  up  as  he  had  done  the  bear." 


Mr.  P.  resumed.  The  Secretary,  though  In  other  respects  hs 
resembles  a  much  larger  and  less  cunning  animal,  yet^  in  this  mat- 
ter, has  certainly  t«iken  a  lesson  from  the  fox.  ^^  He^i  had  a  osry 
Jxid  C4yald^^  and  "  couldnH  amell  at  alJ^  at  ally  No,  sir ;  the 
stench  of  corruption,  which  has  been  so  long  steaming  up  from 
his  Department,  has  not,  it  seems,  yet  offended  his  olfactories. 
Besides  all  this,  his  friends  excuse  him  by  saying  that  the  gov- 
ernment will,  probably,  not  ultimately  lose  any  tiling  by  these 
defalcations;  that  the  money  will  be  recovered  back,  either  front 
the  defaulters  or  their  sureties. 

Sir,  if  a  thief  is  detected,  and  compelled  to  disgorge  the  sub- 
ject of  his  larceny,  does  it  relieve  the  rogue  and  his  accomplice 
from  guilt  ?  Does  it  extinguish  the  crime  ?  Upon  the  answer  to 
this  question  depends  the  validity  of  the  Secretary's  excuse.  It 
is  also  urged  in  his  favor,  that  defalcations  have  occurred  under 
other  administrations;  that  tlie  public  money  has  been  stolen 
before.  This  plea  I  feel  compelled  to  allow  to  its  whole  extent. 
^ Brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon.^*  In  justice  to  the  Sec- 
oretary,  I  cannot  deny  that  hi»  pets  are  not  tJie  first  thieves  on 
reci^rd ;  and  I  give  him  joy  of  the  able  defence  which  his  friendt 
have  extracted  from  this  remarkable  circumstance. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  you  think  of  this  Secretary 
of  the  Treaf'ury?  of  his  epistolary  talent?  of  his  capacity  and 
fitness  for  the  station  he  occupies?  He  resembles  much,  both  io 
manner  and  morality,  that  worthy  old  lady  who  lived  at  *^  The 
Mug,'^  in  BulwerV  '*  Paul  Clififord,'*  and  r^oiced  In  the  name  o# 
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'^  M».  Margery  Lobkins/'  more  familiarly  called  **  Peggy  Lob/ 
His  correspondence  with  liis  subalterns  cannot  fail  of  calling  to 
your  recollection  the  exquisite  admonitions  of  honest  ^^  Peggy*^ 
to  ^^Leetle  Paul/'  Thus  moralized,  not  the  Secretary,  bnt  the 
kind-hearted  dame : 

Mind  th7  Uttjchuro,  child,  and  rerercnoe  old  age.  Neyer  tittU  /-^tptclaUf 
%oktm  amy  ons  be  in  ike  way.  Be  modest,  Paul,  and  stick  to  your  sltlTation  in  life. 
Read  your  Bible  and  taUb  Wte  a  piatu  *im.  People  goes  by  your  wobob  more  than 
your  AcnoHB.  If  you  wants  what  Is  not  your  own,  try  and  do  without  it;  and,  if 
yon  cannot  do  without  it,  take  it  away  by  InH/tUwaiim^  not  bhuier,  Theff  aa 
motmdUB  does  more  and  risks  less  than  thejf  a§  r^be. 

Yes,  sir ;  "  people  goes  more  by  your  toards  than  by  your 
aetiomJ"  Well  has  the  President  studied  this  maxim,  and  cun- 
niDgly  did  he  practise  upon  it  when  he  recommended  that  defal- 
cation shonld  be  made  a  penitentiary  offence.  Peggy  Lob  placed 
in  leetle  PanPs  hand  the  sum  of  five  halfpence  and  one  farthing, 
^  There,  boy,**  quoth  she,  and  she  stroked  his  head  fondly  when 
she  spoke  (just  as  the  Secretary  oares$>€t!»  his  subordinates),  ^^  yon 
does  right  not  to  play  for  nothing,  it*s  a  loss  of  time  I  Bat  play 
with  those  as  be  less  than  yourself,  and  then  you  can  go  for  to 
heat  ''em  if  they  says  you  go  for  to  cheat."  Ay,  and  it  has  not 
been  long  since  this  was  the  doctrine  of  those  in  power ;  and 
**  to  go  /or  to  heat  thoM  who  My  you  go  for  to  cheaV^  became  the 
watchwortl  of  the  party.  I  recollect  well,  and  my  honorable 
friend  who  sits  near  me  (Mr.  Wibb)  recollects  still  better  than  I 
do,  those  days  of  terror,  when  he  had  to  legislate,  as  he  told  us 
the  other  day,  with  ^^  harness  on ;"  when  the  best  argument  was 
the  pititol,  and  the  only  law  was  club-law.  It  was  the  time  when 
**  Hurrah  for  Jackson"  constituted  the  ^^  Open  Sesame"  of  power, 
which  gained  at  once  admittance  into  the  robber's  cave,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  plunder.  Then  General  Jackson  had  but  to 
whistle,  and 

**  Instant  from  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows.** 

His  followers,  like  those  of  Roderick  Dhu,  started  np  in  every 
directiou,  ready  and  eager  to  perform  his  bidding.  He  bad  bn| 
to  point  his  finger,  and  his  fierce  bloodhounds  bnried   their 
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mnuleii  in  the  nnfortanate  victim  uf  his  wrath.  Thea  was  thi 
satuTDaliaof  the  office-holders;  and,  ]ike  the  locasts  of  Eg^pt^ 
they  plagued  the  land.  Few  dared  to  whisper  of  oormptions  or 
defalcations ;  and  a  bold  man  was  he  who  proposed  to  investigate 
tliem,  for  it  was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  rage 
which  never  relented,  and  the  anger  which  nothing  but  furious 
perseoudon  could  assuage. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  blenched  not  before  Gen- 
eral Jackson^s  frown,  and  who  dared  to  propose  an  investigation 
into  frauds  and  corruptions  which  had  become  so  palpable  and 
groos  as  to  be  an  o£fence  in  the  nostrils  of  the  community.  He 
occupied,  at  that  time,  a  seat  in  the  other  end  of  this  building,  as 
Senator  from  my  own  State ;  a  State  upon  whose  laws  and  in- 
stitutions his  talente  and  genius  are  iudelibly  impressed.  Tite 
political  history  of  Mississippi  is  illudtrated  by  his  uame,  from  its 
commencement.  He  served  her  in  all  her  departments ;  and  as 
legislator,  judge,  and  Governor,  advanced  her  prosiierity,  and 
added  to  her  character.  What  he  was  as  Senator  you  all  know. 
He  stood  proudly  among  the  proud,  and  lofty  a.7iong  the  loftiest, 
at  a  time  when  the  Senate  Chamber  contained  the  garnered 
talent  of  the  country ;  when  its  intellectual  giants  shook  the 
whole  nation  with  their  mighty  strife.  *  *  Tlie  floor  of 
that  body  was  his  proper  arena.  To  a  correctness  of  Judg- 
ment^ which  would  have  given  him  reputation  even  with« 
out  the  capacity  of  expression,  he  Joined  a  power  of  debate 
which,  for  parliamentary  strength  and  effect,  was  unsurpassed. 
To  all  this  was  added  a  stern,  unyielding  attachment  to  hi:*  politi- 
cal principles,  and  an  indomitable  boldness  in  expressing  and 
anstaining  them. 

Do  yon  not  recollect,  sir,  when  General  Jackson,  like  Oharlea 
I.,  btrode  to  the  legislative  chamber,  and  thrust  among  the  Sena^ 
tors  a  despotic  edict,  more  insulting  than  if  he  had  cast  at  thctr 
feet  a  naked  sword  ?  It  was  that  fierce  message  which  com- 
menced with  breaking  down  the  independence  and  character  of 
the  Senate,  and  finally  resulted  in  that  worse  than  felon  act,  the 
desecration  of  its  records.  But  the  mandate  passed  not  nnop* 
posed  or  nnrebnked.    When  it  burst,  like  a  wild  beast  fh>m  Ula 
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bdr,  npon  tlie  astonished  body  whose  degradation  it  contempla- 
ted, and  in  the  end  aoooinplished,  most  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators were  absent ;  but  he  of  whom  I  speak  was  at  his  posU 
Single-handed,  and  alone,  like  Oocles  at  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
he  heud  at  bay  the  Execntive  squadrons,  and  for  a  whole  day 
drove  back  the  Mamelukes  of  power ;  till  at  the  sound  of  his 
▼oice,  as  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  his  gallant  compeers,  the 
champions  of  freedom,  the  knights — not  of  the  black  lines,  but 
of  the  Oonstitution— came  flocking  to  tiie  rescue.  Sir,  it  was  a 
noble  scene,  and  worthy  of  the  best  titnes  of  the  Roman  republic. 
A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  in  bold  and  manly  pride,  tramp- 
ling under  foot  Executive  insult,  and  protecting  at  the  same  time 
the  honor  of  his  country  and  the  dignity  of  his  high  station. 
There  was  a  moral  chivalry  about  it^,  far  above  the  heroism 
of  the  field.  Even  now,  the  contemplation  of  it  makes  the 
blood  thrill  through  the  veins,  aud  flusli  the  forehead  to  thv 
▼ery  temples.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  man^s  name  was  George 
Poindexter;  a  name  that  will  long  and  honorably  live  among 
the  lovers  of  independence  and  the  haters  of  tyranny.  But  he 
dared  to  propose  an  investigation  into  the  frauds  and  corruptions 
of  the  Government,  and  from  that  moment  his  doom  was  sealed. 
The  deep,  turbid,  and  resistless  current  of  Jacksonism  swept 
him  from  the  State  in  whose  service  the  best  of  his  life  had  been 
expended ;  and,  ostracized  from  her  councils,  he  became  an  exile 
in  other  lands. 

Sir,  the  office-holders  in  this  country  form  an  oligarchy  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.     Why  was  not  S         removed  ?    Why 

was  not  H ?    Why  not  L and  B ?    I  will  tell  you. 

The  Administration  did  not  dare  to  remove  them,  even  had  it 
wished  to  do  so ;  like  pacha.«,  they  had  become  too  powerfnl  for 
the  Sultan,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  in  twisting  the  bow- 
string round  the  neck  of  the  messenger  who  presented  it. 

Since  the  avowal  of  that  unprincipled  and  barbarian  motto, 
that ''  to  the  Tieton  belong  the  spoils,^*  office,  which  was  intended 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  [>eople,  has  become  but  the  plun- 
der of  party.  Patronage  is  waved  like  a  huge  magnet  over  the 
land,  and  demagogues,  like  iron  filings,  attracted  by  a  law  & 
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their  nature,  gather  and  cluster  around  its  poles.  Never  ytl 
lived  the  demagogue  who  would  not  ti.ke  office.  The  whol« 
frame  of  our  government,  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country, 
are  thus  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  party.  I  express  my  candiil 
opinion,  whec  I  aver  that  I  do  not  helieve  a  single  office  of 
importance  within  tLs  control  of  tlie  Executive  has,  fi>r  the  last 
five  years,  been  filled  with  any  other  view,  or  upon  any  other 
consideration,  than  that  of  party  effect;  and  if  good  appoint- 
ments have  in  any  instances  been  made,  and  benefit  accrued  ro 
the  country,  it  has  been  an  accidental,  and  .not  a  voluntary  result. 
Office  is  conferred  as  tlie  reward  of  partisan  service ;  and  what 
is  the  consequence?  Why,  the  office-holders  are  not  content 
with  the  pitiful  salaries  which  afford  only  small  compensation 
for  present  labors,  but  do  not,  in  their  estimation,  constitute  any 
adequate  reward  for  their  previoas  political  services.  This 
reward,  they  persuade  themselves,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  retain 
from  whatever  passes  through  their  hands.  Being  taught  that 
all  moneys  in  their  possession  belong  not  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  party,  it  requires  but  small  exertion  of  casuistry  to  bring 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  a  right  to  retain  what 
they  may  conceive  to  be  the  value  of  their  political  services ; 
'u8t  as  a  lawyer  holds  back  his  commip^ions.  The  Administra- 
tion conntanancea  all  this;  winks  at  it  as  long  as  possible; 
and  when  public  exposure  is  inevitable,  generally  gives  the 
bloated  plunderer  full  warning  and  time  to  escape  with  liia 
■polls. 

Do  yon  not  see  the  eagerness  with  which  even  Gk>vernorB, 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  grasp  at  the  most 
trivial  appointments-^the  most  insignificant  emoluments  ?  Well 
do  these  sons  of  the  horse-leech  know  that  there  is  more  blood 
in  the  body  than  what  mantles  in  the  cheek,  and  more  profit  la 
an  office  than  is  exhibited  by  the  salary. 

Sir,  I  have  given  you  but  two  or  three  cases  of  defalcations ; 
would  time  permit,  ^  could  give  yon  a  hundred.  Like  the  fair 
Sultana  of  the  oriental  legends,  I  could  go  on  for  a  thousand  and 
one  niglita;  and  even  as  in  those  Eastern  stories,  so  in  the 
ahronidea  of  the  office-holders,  the  tale  would  ever  be  of  heape 
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of  gold,  massiye  ingots,  uncounted  riches.  Why,  sir,  Aladdin*i 
lamp  was  nothing  to  it.  They  seem  to  possess  the  identical  ca^ 
of  FortnnatDS ;  some  wish  for  $60,000,  some  for  $100,000,  some 
for  a  million ;  and  behold,  it  lies  in  glittering  heaps  before  thenn. 
Hot  even 

**  The  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  peart  and  gold** 

in  snch  layish  abundance  as  does  this  Administration  npon  its 
followers.  Pizarro  held  not  forth  more  dazzling  lares  to  his 
robber  band,  when  he  led  them  to  the  conqnest  of  the  Children 
of  the  Sun.  *  *  *  These  defalcations  teach  another  lesson, 
and  one  well  worth  the  cost,  if  we  will  but  profit  by  its  admoni" 
tions.  They  teach  that  the  Sub-Treasury  system  is  but  the  hot- 
bed of  temptation  and  crime.  They  teach  that  the  public  treas- 
ure cannot  be  safely  confided  to  individual  custody.  Sir,  this 
Qovernment  may  determine  to  watch,  like  Turks,  with  Jealous 
care,  its  golden  harem  ;  but  it  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  financial 
ennuchs  who  have  the  power  to  guard  without  the  wish  to 
ei\joy. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  the  amount  of  money  we  have  lost,  great  as  it 
is,  presents  a  question  of  but  little  comparative  importance.  If 
this  whole  Administration  would  take  passage  in  the  Great 
Western,  and,  with  the  Treasury  in  their  pockets,  follow  after 
Bwartwout  and  Price,  I  doubt  not  the  country  would  cry 
^  quits,**  and  think  it  a  happy  riddance.  But  it  is  a  deep  and 
vital  question,  how  such  things  are  to  be  prevented  in  future; 
how  this  running  sore  is  tor  be  healed ;  how  this  system  of  neg« 
ligenoe  and  corruption  is  to  be  stopped,  and  the  action  of  the 
Government  brought  back  to  its  original  purity. 

CKve  us  the  right  sort  of  committee— one  that  will  go  through 
f  JO  Departments  as  Van  Trorap  swept  through  the  British  chan* 
Del,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head ;  and  something,  perhaps, 
may  be  done.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  look  for  no  permanent 
good  except  in  a  change  of  rulers. 

This  Administration  was  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  Im 
loiqaity  :  it  has  not  belied  its  parentege.    It  is  essentially  wai 
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radiofillj  oorrnpt.  In  the  langnnge  of  an  English  historian 
describing  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  ^Mt  has  attained  ai 
near  to  perfect  depravity  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
would  permit."  Jnst  before  an  election  it  will  talk  of  reform, 
and  deprecate,  with  holy  horror,  the  consequences  of  its  own 
misdeeds;  but,  no  sooner  is  the  object  accomplished,  than  it 
relnrns  to  its  policy  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit.  I  have  no  hope  of 
reform  in  the  party  in  power :  my  only  hope  is,  that  the  people, 
convinced  of  their  hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  will  hnrl  hem 
from  the  high  places  they  have  so  long  disgraced.  That  a 
consummation  so  devoady  to  be  wished  for  may  be  obtained, 
let  ns  unite  in  exhibiting  to  the  country  their  true  principles ; 
let  us  fasten  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  their  actions.  In 
this  patriotic  work  I  trust  I  shall  find  with  me  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Oarolina,  who  sits  near  me  (Mr.  Pioksns). 
Often  has  he  led  the  fierce  assault  against  these  very  corruptions. 
^^Has  his  hand  waxed  weak  or  his  heart  waxed  cold,"  that  hia 
war-cry  has  not  yet  tingled  in  our  ears  ?  Surely  the  *^  horn  of 
Roland"  will  sound  again ;  surely  in  thi:*,  his  favorite  battle,  he 
will  strike  one  more  blow  for  Christendom  before  he  renounces 
the  oroes  and  assumes  the  turban.  Sir,  I  see  by  his  flnshing  eye 
Lis  soul  is  with  ua ;  the  spirit  of  the  past  is  rising  before  him  ; 
he  reoollects  that  many  moons  have  not  yet  waxed  and  waned, 
since  this  very  party,  who  now  claim  him  as  an  ally,  cniuched 
and  howled  like  an  exorcised  demon  beneath  the  magic  of  his 
burning  words.  Let  him  come  out  from  among  them — he  and 
his  friends — ^for  they  are  not  of  them :  eagles  mate  not  with  kites 
and  carrion  crows.  Sir,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  gallant  gen- 
tleman resume  his  original  position.  I  should  be  proud  to  win 
ny  spurs  under  so  well-approved  and  accomplished  a  leader. 
Let  roe  call  to  his  mind  a  fable,  with  which  he  is  doubtless 
fkmiliar :  A  gaunt  and  ravenous  wolf,  hastily  gorging  the  spoils 
of  some  plundering  expedition,  was  choked  by  a  bone,  and  lay  at 
the  point  of  deathu  A  stork  happened  to  be  passing  that  way, 
and,  moved  by  an  ill-juged  pity,  extended  her  long  neck  down 
the  wolf  *8  throat,  and  extracted  the  bone.  Upon  modestly  aug^ 
testing  the  propriety  of  snme  reward  for  so  generous  an  aot|  tlit 
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0tork  was  told,  with  a  wolfish  soowl,  that  she  ought  to  ounsidev 
herself  fortunate  that  her  head  was  not  hitten  uff  during  the 
operation. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  it  requires  no  name  writtec  beneath  thia 
picture,  to  enable  the  most  obtuse  to  recognize,  in  the  ravenous 
wol^  the  present  party  in  power.  The  picture  will  also  call  to 
oiind  how  this  party,  some  years  ago,  while  gorging,  with  wolfisli 
ippetite,  upon  the  "^  spoils,**  got  a  bone  in  its  throat,  and  lay  al 
•he  point  of  dissolution.  I  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the  gen- 
Jeman  from  South  Carolina  to  finish  the  resemblance;  to  say 
who  acted  towards  the  Administration  the  part  of  the  benevolent 
stork ;  and  to  reflect  upon  the  boon  she  is  likely  to  receive  for 
her  kindness. 

Sir,  the  immense  peculations  of  Swartwout,  Price,  and  others, 
or  ratlier  the  exposure  of  them,  has  alarmed  the  Administration. 
They  propose  to  make  up  the  losses  by  retrenchment.  And 
wliat  do  you  suppose  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  new  and  sud- 
den economy  f  What  branches  of  the  public  service  are  to  be 
lopped  off  on  account  of  the  licentious  rapacity  of  the  office- 
holders? I  feel  too  indignant  to  tell  you.  Look  into  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  you  will  find  out.  Well, 
air,  what  are  they  ?  Pensions,  harbors,  and  light-houses.  Tes, 
air,  these  are  recommended  as  proper  subjects  for  retrenchment. 
First  of  all,  the  scarred  veterans  of  the  Revolution  are  to  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  scanty  pittance  doled  out  to  them 
by  the  cold  charity  of  the  country.  How  many  of  them  will 
you  have  to.send  forth  as  beggars  upon  the  very  soil  which  they 
wrenched  from  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
ftven  one  of  these  pplendid  robberies  ?  How  many  harbors  will 
it  take — those  improvements  dedicated  no  less  to  humanity  than 
to  interest;  those  nests  of  commerce,  to  which  the  canvas- 
winged  birds  of  the  ocean  flock  for  safety  ?  How  many  light- 
houses will  it  take?  How  many  of  those  ^*  bright  eyes  of  the 
dcean,**  as  my  friend  from  Yirginia  beautifully  calls  them,  are  to 
be  put  out?  How  many  of  those  faithful  sentinels  who  stand 
along  our  rocky  coast,  and,  peering  far  o'lt  in  the  darkness,  givt 
timely   warning  to  the  hardy  mariuei   where   the  lee-ahore 
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threatens — bow  many  of  these,  I  ask,  are  to  be  discharged  fhim 
their  hnmane  service!  Why,  the  proposition  is  almost  impious. 
I  should  as  soon  wish  to  pat  oat  the  stars  of  heavcD. 

Sir,  my  blood  boils  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  with  which 
this  Administration  proposes  thns  to  sacrifice  tlie  very  family 
Jewels  of  the  country,  to  pny  for  the  consequences  of  its  own 
profligacy.  If  they  wish  to  retrench,  let  them  out  down  salaries 
instead  of  liglit-houses ;  let  them  abandon  offices,  instead  of 
harbors;  let  them  turn  out  upon  the  world  some  of  their 
wide-mouthed  partisans,  instead  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done ;  I  had  intended  to  notice  other 
portions  of  the  message,  but  shall  defer  it ;  for  I  have  already 
too  far  taxed  the  patience  of  the  committee.  I  shall  vote  in  the 
House  for  an  investigation,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  from 
it.  My  hope  is  in  an  investigation  by  a  higher  authority  than 
this  House — by  the  people.  The  evil  of  the  times  lies  not  iu  par- 
ticular cases,  but  in  the  principles  of  the  party.  I^islatica 
cannot  reach  it.  It  is  a  radical  evil,  and  ttie  people  alone  can 
cure  it.  That  they  will  do  so,  and  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done,  by  a  ehanffs  of  rulers^  I  have  a  high  and  holy  confidence. 
This  Administration  has  eaten  like  a  cancer  so  far  into  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  that,  unless  the  remedy  be  «oon 
applied,  it  will  be  too  late.  I  do  most  conscientiously  believe, 
that  if  the  present  dynasty  is  otmUnued  in  power,  constitutional 
liberty  cannot  survive.  Already  our  institutions  are  half  cor- 
rupted. Already  anarchy  and  despotism  are  leagued  together 
against  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Let  him  who  doubts  it 
look  at  the  proceedings  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Executive  in  relation  thereto. 

Let  the  present  Executive  be  re-elected ;  let  him  continue  to 
be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Mephistophiles  and  Asmodens,  tha 
two  familiars  who  are  ever  at  his  elbow — those  lords,  the  one 
of  Utten  and  the  one  of  ZiM— ami  it  will  not  be  long  that  this 
mighty  hall  will  echo  to  the  voice  of  an  American  representative. 
This  Oapitol  will  have  no  other  uses  than  to  attract  the  curiosit} 
•f  tlie  passing  traveller,  who,  in  mekn(ht»ly  idleness,  will  sU>| 
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lo  Inscribe  apor  one  of  these  massive  pillars,  *^  Here  wab  c 
Repablio ! " 

This  was  his  Dniy  set  speech  during  the  session.  Bat  he 
made  several  off-hand.  The  following  graphic  sketch  of 
one  of  them  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Blake,  D.  D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1889,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress, tliere  was  a  tremondons  excitement,  and  the  sitting  was 
continued  till  one  or  two  oVIock  the  next  morning,  when  an 
adjournment  took  place ;  but  the  subject  was  to  be  resumed  at  the 
hour  of  meeting  on  the  22d.  The  opinion  was  prevalent  that  it 
would  lead  to  bl<)od.ohed,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  as 
threats  of  violence  had  been  freely  uttered  during  the  previous 
evening.  The  leading  persons  in  tlie  debate  were  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Ohio,  Wipe  of  Virginia,  PREimse  of  Mis^sissippi,  Stanley  of 
North  Carolina,  Menifee  of  Kentucky,  a  member  from  Georgia, 
and  several  others  whose  names  I  did  not  know  or  have  forgot* 
ten.  The  House  was  crowded,  of  course,  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  22d,  but  by  effort,  in  taking  an  early  start,  I  got  a  good  seat 
in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  with  your  brother  about  five  feet  in 
advance  of  me  and  before  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber.  The 
debate  was  opened  at  the  usual  hour,  but  with  a  scattering  of  oil 
on  the  surface,  so  that  the  threatening  aspects  of  the  day  pre- 
vious did  not  manifest  themselves,  and  at  noon  the  subject  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  only  speakers  I  heard  on  it  (I  mean  that 
morning),  were  Wise,  Menifee,  Pbbhtiss,  Stanley,  and  Duncan, 
and  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  either.  The  whole 
was  a  kind  of  pacification.  However,  as  soon  as  that  was  laid 
on  the  table,  a  resolution  was  offered,  or  called  up,  respecting 
some  imofficer-like  conduct  in  the  Navy.  After  a  brief  pause, 
PBBNiifls  took  the  floor,  and  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
speeches  on  the  Navy — its  character  and  utility — I  ever  heard. 
He  could  not  have  had  flve  minutes  for  premeditation ;  and  then 
he  was  fresh  from  the  excitement  of  another  subject,  which  hod 
fbreboded  personal  violence — ^though  it  it  proper  to  say,  that  At 
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WM  tiot  tlie  one  that  invited  violence,  and  bid  de^anoo  t)  it 
AfU.r  his  eulogy  on  the  Navy,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ac  cused 
in  a  kind  of  indignation  paroxysm.  He  characterized  him  ai 
having  sacrificed  the  national  escntcheon  to  his  own  love  of  lucre; 
88  imfjelled  by  a  low-bred,  degraded  instinct,  instead  of  a  pure, 
hallowed  principle  of  patriotism.  His  diction  was  easy  and  chaste; 
his  gesticulation  was  natural  and  powerful ;  and  in  withering 
aarcasiii^  the  English  language  could  by  no  imaginable  analysis  or 
combination  furnish  what  was  superior.  On  briefly  scanning  the 
facts  in  the  case,  there  was  connected  with  each  one  a  biting 
commentary  and  a  snocession  of  overwhelming  epithetii,  falling 
in  uninterrupted  rapidity  from  his  lips  like  an  immense  volume 
of  water  over  a  precipitous  cataract.  When  witnessing,  for 
the  iirst  time,  the  thunders  of  Niagara,  and  the  mist  rising  in 
clouds  from  the  deep  abyss,  we  have  stood,  and  we  have  seen 
others  stand,  in  amazement  at  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  It 
seems  to  me  it  was  much  so  on  that  occasion  in  the  Hall  of  Con- 
gress. The  members,  as  well  as  those  in  the  gallery,  for  a 
moment  appeared  unable  to  speak,  or  move,  or  even  to  breathe, 
save  in  half-suppressed  pulsations.  The  man  in  epaulets  looked 
like  a  statue,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether  the  flitting 
blushes  on  his  cheek,  sometimes  paler  than  lilac  and  sometimes 
dark  as  oriental  purple,  blending  and  commingling  in  every  |k>s« 
siblo  shade  and  hue,  denoted  conscious  guilt  or  remorseles  shame. 
It  devolved  not  on  me  to  be  his  accuser  or  his  Judge ;  nor  do  I 
know  how  it  ended,  as  on  the  following  day  I  left  Washington. 
I  thought  Mr.  Prentiss  the  most  naturally  gifted  orator  I  had 
ever  heard.  The  impression  he  made  upon  my  mind  on  that 
occasion  is  now  as  fresh  as  it  was  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  it 
will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Here  follow  a  few  more  specimens  of  his  letters  from 
Washington : 

TO     HIS     BISTBR     ANNA. 

Wasbimotov  Cm,  Jamtary  81, 1880. 

}g.r  PB^it^  Sjst^b: — 

I  have  bi^en  i^  very  bad  boy  in  neglecting  yon  sc 
Idig ;  but  if  youll  forgive  me  tliis  time,  I  won^t  do  so  any  mom 
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I  was  very  near  coming  home,  when  I  was  at  New  York,  and 
had  to  sacrifioe  my  inclinations  very  mach  in  not  doing  so.  It 
woold  have  been  so  delightful  to  spend  even  a  single  day 
with  you.  But  my  public  duty  compelled  me  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington.  I  have  been  quite  busy  the  last  two  or  three  days  in 
writing  out  the  speech  I  delivered  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  De- 
cember. I  had  neglected  it  so  long  that  I  should  not  have 
written  it  at  all  but  for  the  strong  solicitations  <>f  my  politioa] 
friends,  who  are  kind  enough  to  believe  it  will  do  some  good.  It 
will  be  published  next  week  in  the  InteUigencer^  and  also  in 
pamphlets.  I  shall  send  yon  some  copies  as  soon  as  it  is  out.  X 
am  so  lazy,  and  feel  so  indifferent  about  politics  now,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  make  another  set  speech  during  the  session ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  stay  the  session  out.  I  am  so 
very  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  bntdness  in  Mississippi,  that  it  is 
quite  probable  I  shall  leave  by  the  middle  of  February.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  Abby's  health  was  so  much  improved  by 
hei*  visit  to  New  York,  and  that  she  is  in  such  good  spirits ;  and 
I  I'eed  not  say  how  alarmed  and  grieved  I  am  at  your  continued 
ind^ADOsition.  I  am  going  to  become  your  physician  myselt^  and 
I'll  veil  you  what  my  prescription  U :  you  must  spend  next  fall 
and  winter  in  Mississippi.  Judge  Guion  and  his  wife  will  prob- 
ably visit  Portland  in  the  summer ;  if  so,  you  must  return  with 
them  to  Vicksburg.  If  they  do  not  visit  the  North,  I  will  come 
on  after  you  myself.  I  think  it  will  cure  you  entirely.  Mrs. 
Guion  is  very  anxious  for  you  to  come,  and  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  find  a  winter  in  the  South  both  pleasant  and  useful. 

Now,  you  can  talk  over  this  plan  as  soon  as  you  please  with 
mother  and  Abby,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  make  mouths 
at  my  medicine  or  are  you  willing  to  take  it.  In  the  meantime 
you  must  try  and  get  as  well  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
stiind  the  fatigue  of  the  Journey.  I  have  no  news  for  you.  The 
weniher  is  unpleasant ;  Congress  is  dull,  and  I  have  a  bad  cold. 
These  are  the  most  important  items  of  information  which  I  can 
furnish  you.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  fortnight.  Mj 
lore  and  best  wishes  are  with  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 

Sbaboint^ 
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TO     niB     TOUNeSST     BBOTHSB. 

Wabim«to«  Omr,  JW.  6,  IBIi. 

Dbab  G«>BeB : — 

I  have  made  inquiry  in  relation  to  yoar  passport 
and  find  you  will  have  to  apply  for  it  in  person.  Yon  obtain  il 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  Ton  can  either  come  on  now  and 
get  it,  or  wait  till  jnst  before  you  leave.  I  shall  get  some  letters 
from  Mr.  Olay  and  others  for  yon. 

We  have  nothing  new  here;  and  I  am  becoming  extremely 
anxious  to  leave  for  Vicksburg.  I  think  I  sliall  go  before  the  end 
of  the  session ;  perhaps  the  last  of  next  week  or  the  first  of  week 
after.  Upon  this,  however,  I  have  not  positively  determined. 
I  overcame  my  laziness  last  week  sufficiently  to  write  ont  my 
speech  up(m  the  Defalcations.  It  came  ont  in  the  InUUigencet 
yesterday  morning,  and  I  have  it  also  printing  in  pximphlet  form 
fur  home  consumption.  It  is  not  a  very  argumentative  speech* 
indeed,  the  subject-matter  did  not  well  admit  of  it.  Still  there  is, 
I  think,  truth  enough  in  the  picture  to  show  a  very  depraved 
state  of  political  morals  in  the  country,  and  almost  to  make  one 
doubt  of  the  permanency  of  a  Government  which  can  be  so  badly 
administered.  The  speech,  of  course,  doee  not  contain  one-half 
of  what  I  said ;  I  wrote  it  more  for  use  tlian  show ;  and  made  it 
•liort  and  spicy,  to  attract  the  popular  taste.  Wise's  Bi)eeoh  ia 
too  long  and  documentary — ^few  will  read  it  through ;  you  oan, 
therefore,  be  as  free  as  you  please  of  your  criticisms,  for  yon  see 
I  have  a  plenty  of  excuses  for  any  defects  you  may  discover  in  iU 
I  will  send  you  some  copies  as  soon  as  it  is  out. 

I  wrote  to  Anna  a  few  days  since,  in  relation  to  her  spending 
next  winter  at  the  South.  If  Judge  Onion  and  wife  do  not  ooroe 
North,  I  will  come  for  her  myself;  so  the  thing  is  all  settled, 
except  her  consent. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet  Write  me  often,  for  yow 
letten  gratify  me  much. 

Yovr  aflfoctionate  broUier, 
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TO     BIS    8ISTBB     ANKA. 

Waihuotob  Cm,  Fib,  10,  \9t$, 

Mt  I>bab  Sibtbb  : — 

I  received,  last  night,  3'onr  pretty  little  scolding 
letter,  and  was  pleased  to  see  in  its  saaciness  and  spirit  indica> 
tioDs  of  an  improvement  in  yonr  health.  I  like  your  nice  long 
letters  very  mnch,  and  deem  it  particularly  fortunate  that  I  am 
DOt  the  only  specimen  of  garrulity  and  (  pardon  roe,  I  quote  from 
your  own  letter)  ^  impudence*^  in  the  family.  However,  when 
I  get  you  out  at  that  quiet,  well-behaved  place  called  Vicksburg, 
no  doubt  you  will  improve  very  mudi  in  this  respect. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  cannot  come  home  before  going 
Be  nth,  but  it  will  be  impossible.  I  have  important  business  in 
Miss>issippi  which  requires  my  attention,  even  now,  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  start  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

There  is  nothing  new  here,  except  a  somewhat  pleasant  change 
in  the  weather.  By-the-by,  I  have  not  yet  sent  yon  my  speech; 
but  expect  it  from  the  printer  to-day,  and  will  send  you  a  pack- 
age. You  may  try  yonr  skill  at  criticism  upon  it,  if  you  please ; 
come,  I  dare  you. 


Hoon  Of  BvMBDrtAnvH,  Marek  t,  IflW. 

Mt  Dkar  Bsbt^  : — 

I  seize  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  coufnaon, 
which  now  reigns  triumphant  in  this  Babel  Hall,  to  drop  yon  a 
line  and  a  kind  salutation,  before  turning  my  face  towards  my 
Southern  home.  I  leave  this  evening,  via  Baltimore,  Wheeling, 
&o,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit  New  York,  having  stayed  here 
two  weeks  longer  than  I  intended. 

I  have  been  very  busy  lately,  as  you  will  have  seen  by  the 
papers.  Among  other  things,  I  undertook  the  very  unprofitable 
task  of  purifying  the  House  of  a  great  blackguard,  by  the  name 
of  — — .  I  did  not  succeed ;  but  I  think  a  lesson  was  given, 
vhich  such  fellows  will  not  soon  forget.  It  was  quite  an  lonus- 
Ing  soene  throughout. 

My  speech  on  the  Defalcations  has  been  very  well  receired  bj 
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the  publio,  and  had  some  brgh  oomplimenta.    Some  parts  of  11 

I  do  not  much  approve  mypelf ;  bnt  they  were  thrown  in  for  the 

people,  whose  taste,  you  know,  must  be  oonsolted  as  well  as 

one*8  own.    I  stood  by  Maine  in  the  debate,  wliich  we  have  hai 

in  relation  to  the  tronbles  there ;  nliough  I  did  nou  and  (1o  not. 

Apprehend  any  great  danger  of  wai. 

Yon  most  not  £ul  to  write  me  often,  and  gooc  umg^  niet 

letters ;  and  so  must  Abby.    Farewell,  I  am  oalled  away.     M/ 

lo?e  to  you  all. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

Sbaimibit. 

No  one  could  read  the  whole  of  Mr  Preutiss'  correspoii* 
dence  from  Washington  without  feeling  that,  bowever  hii 
talents  and  principles  may  have  qualified  him,  he  yet  had 
DO  heart  for  public  life.  He  was  neither  ambitious  of  its 
honors  nor  disposed  to  undergo  its  proper  labors  ;  while  hf 
loathed  the  selfish  and  tricksy  ways  which  the  mere  partf 
politician  is  wont  to  travel. 

But  the  tone  of  this  correspondence  is  to  be  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  state  of  his  private  affairs,  which  neglect, 
the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  two  elections,  and  other 
causes,  had  thrown  into  great  embarrassment  The  fact 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  very  rich,  and  was  known  also  to 
be  utterly  careless  of  money,  was  not  likely  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  Washington  temptations.  To  a  young  man  of 
wealth,  of  generous,  unsuspecting  disposition  and  excitable 
temperament,  those  temptations  are  too  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
How  many  have  fallen  victims  to  them  I  To  how  many  a 
one  has  going  to  Congress  been  like  the  case  of  the  hapless 
insect  that  flies  straight  into  the  spider's  web  I  On  reach- 
ing Was'iington,  Mr.  Prentiss  became  at  once  an  object  of 
interest,  and  most  flattering  attentions,  to  some  of  the  firsi 
and  best  men  in  the  nation  ;  but  his  society  was  also  warmly 
courted  by  persons  of  another  desciption — ^by  men  given  U 
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play  and  conviYial  excess.  It  would  be  »«  iiyuT  to  tbi 
claims  of  trutb  not  to  state  frankly  that  be  fell  more  or  les^ 
into  the  associations  of  .be  latter  class.  Particulars  migb^ 
be  given  ;  but  they  would  not  enhance  the  clearness  oi 
force  of  the  truth,  that  no  man  can  violate  safely  the  laws  o^ 
prudence  and  moral  order.  Whatever  may  be  his  excuses  ■ 
however  free  may  be  his  motives  from  the  baser  passions  of 
avarice  and  mere  selfish  appetite,  still  retribution  is  sure; 
sooner  or  later,  to  overtake  his  transgressions.  It  would  be 
wrong  not  to  bear  witness  that  there  was  no  exception  in 
the  present  instance.  The  "  wild  oats,"  sown  during  a  few 
years  of  pecuniary  prosperity,  brought  forth,  in  due  time, 
a  rich  harvest  of  thorny  cares,  debts  and  mortifications. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  allusion  was  made  to  the  prevalence 
of  gambling  in  the  Southwest  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
In  what  might  be  called  the  initiatory  and  milder  forms,  it 
was  a  widespread  social  custom — forming  oftentimes  a 
sequel  to  the  fashionable  dinner,  or  an  accompaniment  of  the 
evening  party.  The  game  of  cards  was  closely  allied  to  the 
side-board  and  the  wine-cup.  In  its  more  express  and  ma- 
lign forms,  the  evil  haunted  steamboat  saloons,  bar-rooms, 
and  the  public  house — not  to  speak  now  of  the  places  and 
persons  specially  devoted  to  its  service.  It  is  a  vice  of 
easy  growth  in  a  new  country,  where  female  influence  is 
scarcely  organized,  and  where  the  population  is  largely  com- 
posed of  young  men,  who  associate  chiefly  with  each  other, 
have  many  idle  hours  upon  their  hands,  and  no  home  iu 
which  to  spend  them.  In  such  a  community  there  is  a  social 
void  and  a  craving  for  mental  stimulus,  which  too  often  seek 
^Velief  in  the  game  of  chance.  It  is  a  most  seductive  vice, 
and  leems  often  to  possess  a  singular  fascLiation  even  for  men 
of  intellect  and  cilture.  The  authentic  annals  of  gambling 
and  its  consequences  among  the  higher  classes  of  English  and 
Continental  society  during  the  Ust  hundred  years,  would 
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afford  one  of  the  most  instractiTe,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
saddest,  chapters  in  the  history  of  hnman  nature.  No* 
would  a  similar  narrative  respecting  our  own  country  be 
less  admonitory.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  public  men  have,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  been  addicted  to  this  insane  practice.  How  ofteu 
have  pecuniary  ruin,  dishonor,  intemperance,  misanthropy, 
and  a  sea  of  other  troubles,  followed  in  its  track  I  Itg 
effects  always  are  and  must  be  dreadful.  It  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ  respecting  the  tongue,  an  ummlff  evU^ 
full  of  deadly  poison — and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Nobody 
can  even  occasionally  indulge  in  it,  and  that  for  the  mere 
excitement,  without  paying  a  severe  penalty.  The  present 
is  a  case  in  point.  Several  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  intimate  friends — 
men  of  highest  standing  in  society,  and  whose  induence  over 
him  was  not  small — unfortunately  were  no  strangers  to  the 
hazards  of  the  table.  Probably  with  them,  too,  the  attrao> 
tion  was  chiefly  mental,  and  not  pecuniary.  Such  was, 
unquestionably  the  case  with  him.  Many  anecdotes  might 
be  related  illustrating  the  fact,  and  proving  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  motives  wholly  alien  from  that  of  gain,  beguiled 
him  into  this  practice.  To  cite  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  him  long  :  "  As  I  understand  it,  he  never  played  as 
others  do.  In  short,  it  was  not  a  habit ;  not  a  daily,  nor  a 
weekly,  but  an  occasional  thing — a  sort  of  wild  impulse,  the 
more  irrepressible  from  its  infrequency  and  suddenness.  No 
one,  who  has  ev#r  felt  the  passion  without  the  sordid  ava« 
rice,  which  games  of  chance  create,  can  call  it  anything  but 
an  intellectual  Ja»dnatinn,^ 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  another  testimony — thai 
of  a  gentleman  of  great  worth,  and  among  Mr.  P.'s  truest 
M  well  aa  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  Southwest ' 

I  oarefblly  studied  his  character  in  reference  to  this  polaii 
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making  inquiries  of  otheni  as  I  had  opportunity  ;  for  it  always 
Btrook  ine  with  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  great  intellect  and  supe- 
rior moral  qualities  should  ever  have  fallen  into  such  a  practice. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  only  an  occasional  thing,  not 
a  habit.  I  speak  confidently,  for,  as  1  have  said,  I  closely  8cm« 
tinized  the  matter.  It  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  evil  grew  out  of  a 
highly  excitable,  morbid  temperament,  acted  upon  by  social 
atimnlus  and  the  pressure  of  associates  not  always  of  the  wisest 
■tamp.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  P.  was  extremely 
unfortunate  in  toms  of  the  men  with  whom,  from  a  variety  of 
cauaea,  he  was  thrown  into  intimate  relations  and  companion* 
ship.  It  was  his  weakness — ^though  owing  in  part  also  to  his 
good  nature— that  he  could  not  readily  say  "  no  ^'  to  this  class  of 
his  acquaintances. 

The  fact  here  alladed  to,  that  he  was  not  always  forta 
sate  Id  the  character  of  his  associates,  famishes  a  key  to 
iiinch  that  was  fanlty  in  his  life.  Some,  who  affected  to  be 
bis  frieodSy  were  in  truth  his  worst  enemies.  After  ha 
became  rich,  especially,  snch  false  friends  swarmed  about 
him,  gained  his  confidence,  searched  out  the  weak  points  of 
his  character — his  pride  of  will  and  morbid  craving  for 
excitement — splayed  upon  his  artless,  nnsaspecting  temper, 
vid  generoas  self-oblivion,  ministered  diligently  to  his  love  of 
mirth — and  then  did  what  they  could  to  despoil  him  of  his 
money,  or  which  pleased  some  of  them  still  better,  to  draw 
him  down  to  their  own  level. 

The  design  of  the  foregoing  remarks  has  been  to  explain, 
not  to  palliate.  The  narrative  itself,  as  we  proceed,  will 
supply  a  farther  doe  to  the  case,  by  shedding  new  light 
apon  the  character  of  its  subject. 

The  disgust,  with  which  Mr.  Prentiss  son  etimes  referred 
to  his  Gongpressional  life,  was  donbtless  owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  causes  just  mentioned.  The  brilliant  saccess 
which  marked  his  entrance  npon  the  ..ational  arena,  never 
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effkced  the  pftinfal  aRsociatiODA  connected  with  it  He  thes 
had  anch  an  experience,  both  of  his  own  moral  weakness,  and 
of  the  greedy  selfishness,  depravitj  and  meanness  of  others^ 
as  cast  a  dark  shadow  oyer  many  coming  years. 

But  there  was  a  bright  ade  also  to  his  recollections  of 
Washington.  Some  of  his  wannest  and  noblest  friendships 
were  there  formed.  When,  in  a  genial  mood,  he  delighted 
to  relate  anecdotes  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  of  both 
parties,  to  describe  their  diaracters,  and  say  what  he  thoogfat 
of  their  political  opinions  or  of  their  oratory.  The  portraita 
he  wonld  sometimes  draw  of  Clay,  Webster,  White,  Critten- 
den, Preston  and  other  of  his  political  friends  whom  he 
admired  and  honored,  were  rery  sjurited.  He  once  gare  me 
a  charming  description  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  and  of  the 
almost  boyish  eagerness  with  which  the  manbers  wonld 
gather  aronnd  him  wheneTer  that  ''old  man  eloquent* 
rase  to  speak.  His  portrmitares  of  this  kind  indicated  m 
iwe  fiMalty  for  observing  and  individiialisng  dianeler. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

BamliilieaieM  of  Mr.  Prentta  bgr  Htnry  A.  WlM. 

This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  for  the  following 
reminiscences,  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  one  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  colleagues  in  Congress,  and 
since  United  States  Minister  to  Bra^l.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  four  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  supply  many  incidents  not  contained  in  them. 
They  also  touch  upon  some  points  already  mentioned  ;  but 
not  at  all  in  the  way  of  bare  repetition.  Such  an  effusion 
of  true-hearted  friendship  is  too  rare  a  gem  to  be  broken  ; 
and  I  feel  sure  every  reader  will  thank  me  for  giving  it  just 
as  it  is,  entire  and  undivided 

BnmiOHB,  Ta.,  JV6.  SI,  1861. 

Mt  dkas  Sir  : — 

This  moment  brought  me  yours  of  the  19th  inst., 
and  I  pause  not  to  give  yon  some  reminiscences  of  your  lamented 
brother,  my  friend  S.  S.  Phsntiss,  as  they  rise  and  revive  him 
and  the  past  to  my  mind's  eye.  Oh  I  that  I  could  depict  him  as 
he  really  in  heart  was,  far  above  his  own  lofty  genius,  and  further 
still  above  his  external  self,  as  he  appeared  to  the  world.  A 
deep  interest,  indeed,  I  do  take  in  his  memory.  I  shall  give  you 
tlie  simple  truth  of  the  impressions  he  made  upon  me— impres- 
sions as  strong  as  ever  were  made  upon  me  by  any  man— bnt 
without  reference,  particularly,  to  dates  or  chronological  order 
of  events.  Most  of  the  scenes  I  went  throngh  with  him  must 
remain  unwritten ;  bat  I  can  safely  say,  that  not  one  was  bare 
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of  incidents,  rich  and  rare — ^not  one  was  stained  by  grossnesf,  or 
soiled  with  shame.  He  was  a  stndj  to  ine  from  the  beginning 
to  tlio  end  of  onr  intimacy.  That  intimacy  is  still  cherished  ai 
one  of  the  precious  pearls  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  on 
the  desert-strand  of  life.  I  loved  him,  I  honored  him,  I  monrn 
him. 

Tlie  first  I  knew  of  him  was  in  the  Mississippi  contested 
election.  When  Congress  met,  he  and  Word,  his  colleague,  had 
not  arrived.  A  caucus  of  the  party  to  which  I  then  belonged, 
was  called  in  respect  to  what  should  be  done  with  that  contest. 
I  remember  the  debate  well.  The  plan  of  proceedings  was 
discussed  and  settled  upon ;  when  some  one  propoj*ed  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  two  new  members,  Messrs.  Word  and  Prentiss, 
they  should  be  taken  somewhat  in  pupilage,  and  be  put  in  train- 
ing  for  their  parts;  that  some  able  and  experienced  members 
should  be  selected  to  procure  for  them  the  precedents,  prepare 
argume*i'»,  and  aid  them  before  the  Oommittee  and  the  House. 
At  this  suggestion,  Wm.  G.  Dawson,  now  Senator  from  Georgia, 
rose  and  said :  ^*  Oh !  gentlemen,  yon  need  be  at  no  such  pains ; 
you  will  have  no  babes  to  nurse.  One  of  those  men  is  a  host  in 
himself,  who  can  take  care  of  Mississippi  and  rather  help  us  to 
boot,  than  require  our  pap-spoons.  He  is  not  only  full-grown, 
though  low  in  stature  and  very  lame  in  gait,  but  a  giant,  who 
is  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  man  I  know,  here  or 
elsewhere,  for  the  task  of  prompting  and  defending  himself.  We 
Deed  not  say  UjMi'diddy  to  him.^*  Well,  thought  I,  he  must  be 
•omething  more  than  I  am  accustomed  to  among  men,  to  deserve 
this  extravagant  boast  of  him.  We^U  see,  when  this  giant-dwarf 
oomes,  whether  a  little  aid  won^t  help  him,  like  other  men. 

Soon  afterwards  he  came.  I  saw  him ;  that  was  enough  to 
show  me  that  he  was  a  singularly  marked  man.  His  eye  was 
deep  in  his  bead — ^large,  clear,  full  of  animation  and  of  hidden  fires. 
It  had  a  look  deeper  than  its  set ;  when  looked  tnto,  it  returned 
a  glance,  which,  like  that  of  Lara,  ^^  dared  you  to  forget.*'  But 
there  was  a  buoyancy  in  his  presence,  which  seemed  as  if  U 
would  leap  from  battle  to  play,  from  play  to  battle ;  and  a  good' 

I,  which  said  to  me  at  least,  *^ Let's  you  and  I  be  friends!* 
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Bpiiit  responded  to  (ipirit  at  the  fir^-t  siglit  with<iat  a  word.  I 
thought  of  this  oar  instant  liking  for  each  other — though  we  were 
both  prepared  for  it — when  I  afterwards  heard  Daniel  Webster 
tell  the  anecdote  of  a  transcendental  sadden  love  between  two 
German  strangers:  **Sir,  a  sadden  pas<(ion  seize:i  meT*  But 
between  your  brother,  and  myself  it  was  true  and  approved  by 
time  and  trial.  His  head,  I  saw,  was  two  stories  high,  with  a 
large  attic  on  top,  above  which  was  his  bump  of  comparison 
and  veneration.  Of  the  latter  he  had  a  vast  deal.  He  actually 
admired,  and  reverenced  often,  gifts  and  genius  far  inferior  to 
bis  own.  My  habits  were  not  like  hii»,  and  at  first  we  were  not 
thrown  much  with  each  other  in  social  contact.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  excessively  convivial.  The  moment  he  arrived,  a  set 
of  roisterers  challenged  him  at  once  to  a  continued  round  of 
revelry,  and  I  said  to  myself  and  others:  ^^This  Mississippi 
wonder  will  cease,  if  he  does  not  take  heed  I*'  Word,  his  col- 
league, was  a  modest  and  amiable,  and  very  sensible  man,  who 
without  reserve  acknowledged  his  superiority.  When  I  spoke 
to  Word  about  tlie  need  of  study  and  preparation  on  Prentus* 
part  for  the  approaching  debate,  his  eye  twinkled  with  mi  rib. 
*^  Let  him  alone!  Never  do  yon  mindl  Wait  and  hear  him !" 
Tliat  was  all  the  return  I  got  for  my  apprehension.  Well ;  I  did 
wait  to  see ;  it  was  all  that  I  was  allowed  to  do.  Tne  day  at 
length  arrived.  PRXNnse'  turn  came.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  arena  at  a  single  bound,  but  not  in  the  least  like  a  harlequin. 
He  stepped,  no  stranger,  on  tlie  boards  of  high  debate — ^he 
^  rused  the  eye  to  heaven  and  trod  with  giant  steps.^'  Never  did 
I  see  the  ^^gaudia  certaminis^'  so  beam  and  shine  and  glow  from 
mortal  face.  I  never  shall  forget  the  feelings  he  inspired,  and 
the  triumph  he  won.  But  there's  the  speech,  or  at  least  a  frag- 
ment of  it,  surviving  him.  There^s  the  figure  of  the  $tar  and 
the  itripe  ;  go  read  it — read  it  now  that  his  eye  is  dim  and  his 
mnsdes  cease  to  move  the  action  to  the  word ;  then  imagine 
what  it  was  as  his  tongue  spoke  it,  his  eye  looked  it,  his  hand 
festiculated  its  thoughts  I 

He  at  once,  after  this  first  effort,  ascended  to  his  pinnacle  of 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  contested  electioi 
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was  sent  back  to  the  people.  On  the  eye  (if  their  departing  ftif 
Mississippi,  the  Whigs  gave  a  public  dinner  to  Prentiss  and 
Word.  It  was  as  elite  an  assembly  as  I  ever  saw  gathered  in 
the  Metropolis.  The  Hon.  Hngh  L.  White,  the  Gato  of  the 
oountry,  pi*esidefl;  and  Olay  was  there,  and  Webster,  and  their 
peers  from  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  most  select  of 
visitors  and  the  populace.  Psxntiss,  tliat  night,  was  reserved 
both  in  sentiment  and  style.  He  assumed  that  he  was  yet  to  ''*'  win 
his  spurs,"  and  would  not  dare,  or  deign  to  talk  of  deeds,  an  til 
he  had  returned  from  the  crusade  of  the  cauvass,  a  knight  of  the 
Holy  War  for  popular  and  State  Rights  against  the  worae  than 
Turk  of  party. 

But  that  night  of  speeches  I  shall  never  forget,  because  it 
sealed  my  intimacy  with  your  brother.  Many  members  spoke 
when  toasted,  and  many  toasted  to  draw  ont  speeches,  day 
utterly  failed  to  charm  the  assembly ;  bis  wings  seemed  to  be 
wet,  aod  tliey  flapped  and  floundered  in  the  dnst.  Webster  rose, 
and  yawned,  and  gaped  a  bad  apology  for  not  tning  to  entertain 
lis.  After  awhile  he  was  called  on  again,  and  he  responded  to 
the  call  by  punning  on  the  names  of  senators  from  MissiHsippi. 
That  State,  he  said,  had  sent  a  Walher,  then  a  Trotter^  and 
next  she  was  likely  to  go  off  in  a  Oallop-mg  consumption. 
He  sipped  his  toast  and  down  he  sat  again  to  the  di8app<»intment 
of  everybody.  The  scene  was  dull,  it  began  to  grow  late,  and 
Judge  White  called  me  to  his  place  of  presiding  and  retired. 
Two  or  three  score  guests  remained  until  past  twelve,  and  at 
about  one  o^dook  some  one— Gen.  Waddy  Thompson,  of  S.  0., 
I  think — ^rose  and  said  that  the  speeches  of  the  ocoa^ion  had 
been  execrable,  that  no  one  had  tried  to  touch  a  chord  of  feeling, 
or  to  draw  a  cork  even  of  wit.  He  upbraided  Webster,  espe- 
cially, with  failing  to  attempt  to  speak  with  effect ;  and,  as  a 
Southern  man,  appealed  to  him,  Webster,  a  Northern  man,  to 
tonoh  the  theme  of  the  Union.  Clapping  of  hands  commenced; 
Webster!  Webster  I  The  Union!  The  Union!  Webster! 
The  Union!  He  rose  and  commenced  in  strains  of  aolems 
earnestneea.  As  he  went  on,  be  warmed ;  he  grew  taljei ;  bit 
large  ox-eyes  expanded;    bis  complexion    grew  darker     hit 
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htA^j  ann  and  hand  worked  like  a  tilt-hammer  of  Vulcaii) 
beating  out  thonghts  for  the  gods.  He  rose  to  the  Empyrean^ 
and  yet  seemed  low  down  to  uv^  because  his  thoughts  were  so 
large  that,  though  high  enough,  if  small,  to  be  oat  of  sight,  they 
eompassed  ua  all  aboat  with  their  mighty  shadows,  and  the  very 
ditnda  of  them  were  luminons  with  aurora-like  light.  Ha 
brought  forty  men  to  their  feet,  their  hands  resting  on  the 
dining  table;  their  eyes  gazing  at  him,  and  their  lips  parted,  aa 
if  they  were  panting  for  breath.  By  and  by  he  came  to  point 
the  speech  with  its  moral,  and  exclaimed:  ^*  And  you,  Southern 
bretliren!  shall  my  children  be  aliens  to  your  children?  siiall 
your  children  be  aliens  to  my  children?**  This  he  said  so 
toucliingly,  so  appealing  to  the  heart,  so  generously  tendering 
love  and  confidence,  that — heavens!  what  a  burst  of  feeling! 
Tlie  great  tears  rollt^  down  many  a  manly  cheek,  and  -^—  , 
of  Georgia,  exclaimed: — ^  There^runof  didfCtlknow  itt  but  my 
pe4fple  toouldn^t  believe  this  /   IHl  tell  them  ae  eoon  ae  I  go 

home  /"    In  the  midst  of  the  excitement, ,  of  Ey.,  in 

a  |)erfect  frenzy,  seiaed  an  empty  champagne  bottle,  and  crying 
out  *^ Reform  or  Revolution!  Liberty  or  Death!**  threw  it  at 
Webster's  head,  whicli  he  would,  doubtless,  liave  hit  but  for  my 
jarring  his  arm  by  oatoliing  at  it  aa  he  threw.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent stractnre  he  would  have  destroyed,  liad  he  hit  it  I  Thus 
ended  the  last  act  of  that  night,  and  your  brother  went  to  my 
room  and  lodged  until  morning. 

He  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  his  private  history.  I 
perceived  that  his  feelings  were  morbid  respecting  his  lamenesi. 
Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  out  alone  at  the  midnight 
hour,  and  bewailed  in  despair  the  marring  of  his  fair  proportions. 
I  begged  him  to  get  married,  assuring  him  that  he  was  wholly 
mistaken  in  virtuous  intelligent  women,  if  he  imagined  tliat  hii 
lameness  forbade  the  bans  of  matrimony  to  him.  He  was  much 
soothed  by  this  assurance,  and  promised  to  seek  more  the 
hnmanizing  society  of  woman,  and  to  try  to  love.  He  did  so, 
and  I  always  thought  he  was  drawn  to  me,  by  this  persuasion, 
and  by  my  always  refusiug  to  Join  him  in  his  conviviality. 

He  went  back  to  Mississippi,  and  went  tlirough  the  contested 
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election.  He  made  almost  preternatural  efforti  to  carry  the 
State.  When  he  retamed,  he  told  me  many  anecdotes  of  the 
canvass  of  exquisite  richness;  but  1,000  migority  and  more  did 
not  satisfy  him.  His  conception  of  the  virtue  of  the  people  was 
very  high,  and  he  expected  that  they  would,  in  spontaneous 
catburst  of  masses,  rebuke  the  outrage,  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated upon  their  right  of  representation.  Party  ties  liad  more 
influence  over  them  than  he  diose  to  imagine  they  would,  and 
he  never  considered  his  secund  return  a  triumph.  He  denounced 
it  bitterly  as  a  defeat.  In  respects  like  that  he  was  very  hard 
to  satisfy,  so  higli  was  his  sense  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  so 
much  did  he  despise  mere  expediency  as  compared  with  Justice 
and  right.  ^^  Just  to  think,"  said  he,  ^^  that  in  ouo  of  the  towns 
I  owed  all  my  votes  to  a  menagerie."  He  then  gave  me  the 
most  ludicrous  account  of  his  being  followed  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  by  a  showman,  who  had  an  elephant,  a  Bengal  tiger,  an 
onrang-ontang,  &c.,  &c.  The  show  pursued  him  from  crowd  to 
crowd,  usually  a  little  in  his  rear,  so  that  just  as  he  would  get 
into  the  height  of  his  argument,  behold  the  elephant  approach- 
ing I  and  away  would  rush  the  people;  he,  Prbntiss,  saying:^ 
^  Fellow  citizens,  I  always  defer  in  your  presence  to  the  Asiatic 
stranger  I"  At  last,  near  the  end  of  the  canvass,  the  shuwman 
at  some  town  came  forward,  and  complimenting  him  with 
thanks  for  his  patient  forbearance  in  never  complaining  of  the 
interruptions  of  the  Asiatic  stranger,  tendered  the  services  of 
himself  and  retinue  in  the  way  of  a  free  exhibition  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  pBKNTias  and  his  popularity.  Overcome  by  the  kind- 
ness, he  consented,  and  the  showman  gave  the  ^Madies  and 
gentlemen,"  an  extra  and  unparalleled  description  of  his  wild 
beasts — such,  I  am  sure,  as  can  be  found  in  no  book  of  natural 
history.  But  tliis  got  votes,  which  no  argument  or  eloquencd 
could  have  won.  His  own  descriptions  of  these  scenes  beat  alt 
comedy. 

Never,  after  his  return,  did  he  enter  regularly  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  debate,  nor  would  he  deign  to  drudge  on  any  one  of  the 
committees.  He  tlms  did  himself  great  iigustice,  for  his  /arU 
was  rapid  execution  and  dispatch  of  business,  while  no  man  coald 
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szoe!  him  in  the  ^^fartiter  in  re  ^*  of  debate.  His  wit  was  erei 
flowing,  hie  iipirits  always  high,  and  the  whole  ideality  of  the 
iiuui,  in  fiMst,  was  too  ezaberant  for  the  dull  didaotios  of  the 
politician.  His  y&tj  partyitm  was  nothing  else  nor  less  than 
pnre  patriotunKt  and  he  loathed  all  tactics  or  tricks.  He  oever 
made  other  than  a  real  issue  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  tried  by 
the  moral  ordeal  alone,  and  oonld  not  be  induced  to  partake  in 
mere  partisan  warfare.  Once  I  knew  him  to  be  awfully  severe 
on  Dr.  D— ,  of  Ohio,  because  he  took  liim  for  a  mere  party 
bully.  Sometimes  he  would  burst  forth  in  invective,  irony,  sar- 
casm, end  strains  of  indignant  eloquence,  equalling  any  man  who 
ever  spoke.  At  one  time  the  Treasury  reports  were  very  con- 
fused and  involved,  covering  up  and  concealing,  in  fact,  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt.  The  appropriations  were  cut  shorti 
without  sufficient  reasons  appearing  from  the  state  of  the  public 
fiso  as  explained  by  the  Department.  Many  objects  of  primary 
importance  fiuled  of  supplies.  Tlie  light-houses,  among  other 
objects  of  expenditure,  were  stinted  in  the  estimates.  Seeing 
the  reason  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  which  the  admini^tra* 
tion  did  not  wish  to  expose,  and  determining  to  draw  from  them 
the  admission  of  the  fact,  which  they  had  denied  and  concealed, 
I  denounced  their  policy  as  being  inimical  to  the  important 
objects  for  which  they  had  failed  to  recommend  adequate  ap])ro- 
priations.  In  respect  to  the  lights  along  the  coasts,  I  accused 
them,  in  figurative  language,  of  meaning  *^  to  put  out  the  eyeg  of 
the  Oeean,^^  The  expresaon  seemed  to  strike  Pbxntiss*  fancy, 
and  it  alone,  as  he  told  me,  inftpired  him  to  speak.  He  rose  and 
made  one  of  his  most  powerful  efforts.  I  remember  his  loftineM 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  was  the  more  proud  of  him  because  he 
always  said  that  speech  wa<<  more  mine  than  his,  inasmuch  as 
I  had  ^caused  the  wit.^^  His  mode  of  complimenting  was  so 
generous,  that  it  made  one  yield  him  the  rivalry.  He  tried  to 
make  it  seem  that  he  entered  the  lists  but  to  do  homage  to  a 
friend — and  not  to  do  the  same  tiling,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  it, 
surpassingly  better. 

His  good  miss  of  heart  was  very  sound,  and  very  refined,  too. 
One  evening  he  and  a  friend  of  his  were  invited  with  me  to  take 

TOL.  n.  2* 
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A  terrapiL  enpper  at  Ool.  John  MoOarty's  rooms.  We  spent  tht 
evening  joyially,  and  at  a  moment  when  I  least  expected  any  raani* 
festation  of  affection  from  Prentiss,  he  came  to  me,  nnoUserved 
by  the  othem,  took  a  small  stud  from  my  shirt-bosom,  an  nrn  in 
gold  enamel  (I  wonder  if  it  be  among  his  relics),  and  put  in  iti 
place  a  pin  of  great  price,  set  in  diamonds.  He  demanded  the 
exchange,  and  said  it  was  for  something  he  had  heard  and  seen 
—  he  did  not  mention  what-^to  be  a  memorial.  I  tried  to  get  at 
bis  meaning  but  he  would  never  tell  me.  I  always  took  it  to 
signify  his  approval  of  my  advice  to  bury  the  morbid  sensibility 
about  his  laraenes.^,  and  to  brighten  his  existence  by  taking  a 
wife.  A  few  evenings  before,  he  had  attended  a  party  with  me, 
and  I  had  forced  him  into  the  presence  of  a  lady,  and  introduced 
him  to  her,  at  the  moment  she  was  to  step  into  the  dance.  He 
gtit  involved  in  the  mazes  of  the  cotillion,  was  embarrassed  by 
bis  being  in  the  way,  became  exceedingly  mortified,  and  retired. 
X  fonnd  him  that  night  In  *^the  horrors'*  from  the  incident,  and 
shamed  him  into  self-coinplftcency.  He  always  seemed  grateful 
for  being  made  able  and  willing  to  cast  off  that  weakness.  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  had  married  earlier,  he  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier and  a  more  useful  man.  His  morbid  feelings  in  reference  to 
bis  lameness  were,  doubtless  ,  at  the  bottom  of  no  small  portion 
of  his  occasional  recklessness,  and  apparent  disregard  of  the 
opinion  of  others.  In  talking  on  this  subject,  he  once  said  to 
me:  ^^I  delight  to  climb  great  heights  on  the  peri  tendicular  sides 
of  rocks,  whence  the  staid  fathers  of  comely  daughters  will 
expect  me  certainly  to  fall.  I  sport  in  shocking  their  apprehen- 
tions,  to  show  them  thnt,  like  the  chamois,  I  am  iur&'/ooUd  et 
least,  and  can  walk  and  skip  where  other  men  dare  not  tread 
.  without  certain  destruction.'^ 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  a  scene  occurred  between  ns, 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  wa.s  at  the  entrance  of  a  faro- 
bank.  I  declined  to  accompany  him,  and  said :  *^  That  is  one  of 
your  high  rocks,  and  it  has  no  foothold.  Remember  the  fatherB, 
and  the  comely  daughters  too,  have  a  right  to  forbid  your  walk* 
Ing  there;  it  is  a  monstrous  height  of  extravagance,  from  which 
foa  even  must  fnll  and  be  crushed,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ael 
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inioh  an  exan  ple/^    He  sflid  he  would  go  alone,  ^eni  on,  and  I 
followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  stopped  hiin.    Look- 
ing him  true  in  the  face,  I  said :  ^^  Yon  are  ridi  in  everything. 
Ton  hare  a  mother  and  sisters — are  they  provided  for  by  you  f *' 
He  turned  black  in  the  face,  the  veins  in  his  temples  curdled,  I 
expected  he  would  strike  me  with  his  cane.    It  was  the  only 
moment  In  our  acquaintance  when  I  had  reason  to  suppose  we 
would  no  longer  be  friends.     ^^  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog?"  said 
he.    *^  Tes,"  said  I,  *^  baser  than  a  dog,  if  yon  have  the  heart  to 
give  yonr  abundance  to  the  Oerberi  of  faro-bank  hells  instead  of 
giving  it  to  a  mother  I^*     He  dropped  tears,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
went  in,  bet  a  few  moments,  and  came  out  with  me,  completely 
subdued.    He  would,  ever  after  that,  permit  me  to  chide  him 
like  a  little  child.    He,  too,  had  done  his  part  in  i<aving  me  from 
dn.    Severe  conflicts  had  pa$«ed  in  the  House  between  myself 
and  one  of  his  opponents  (Mr.  Gholson).    I  drew  a  challenge, 
and  offered  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  your  brother.    He 
declined  altogether  to  take  it,  unless  I  would  submit  implicitly 
my  honor  to  his  discretion.    I  did  so,  not  imagining  his  object 
in  obtaining  the  pledge — a  pledge  I  would  not  have  made  but  for 
the  conviction  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  be  exacted 
of  a  principal  by  one  called  on  to  act  as  a  second.    As  soon  as  he 
got  the  pledge,  he  took  the  challenge,  slept  upon  it  a  night,  and 
brought  it  back  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  reflected  upon  it  well, 
and  concluded  definitively,  that  I  was  neither  called  upon  nor 
authorized  to  send  a  challenge  at  all  in  the  case ;  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  scene,  and  I  was  bound  to  forbear  the  call,  upon 
every  consideration  of  necessity,  justice,  or  honor ;  and  that  no 
one  could  fairly  bear  it  as  a  second.    In  case  I  was  challenged 
he  would  act,  but  not  otherwise.    On  another  occasion,  at 
my  request,  he  saved  a  young  friend  of  mine  from  a  duel; 
and  hh  influence,  in  such  matters,  was  always  potential  for 
peace. 

His  kindness  to  a  Ittlebody-servant,  named  Burr,  who  attended 
him  at  Washington,  used  to  attract  and  amuse  me.  He  gave 
Burr  his  own  selection  of  wardrobe,  and  the  boy  dressed  hiiii- 
•elf  like  a  Merry  Andrew — and  a  plenty  of  pccket-mo^ey,  and  lie 
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did  nothing  I  It  p.ay  at  marbles,  whilst  his  master  had  to  wait 
on  himself.  When  on  a  visit  at  Portland,  his  native  plaoe,  in 
the  summer  of  1887,  he  offered  Barr  his  freedom,  and  tried  hard 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  North,  but  the  boy  would  not  leava 
liim.  While  at  Portland,  he  told  his  master,  one  day,  that  a  geo* 
tleman  in  black  had  asked  him  whether  be  ^  wouldn^t  like  to  ba 
free  ?"  "  Yes,"  Burr  replied,  he  "  liked  it  very  much."  **  But," 
said  the  man  in  black,  *'  do  yon  tliink  yourself  free  now  ?"  **  If 
I  ain't,  what  am  I?"  **  Why,  wouldn't  yon  like  to  work,  and 
have  all  your  earnings  to  yourself  ?"  **  No  I "  *'  Why  f "  "  Be- 
cause I  don't  like  to  work.  I  plays,  and  Mr.  Pkbntiss  finds  all 
the  money."  "  What,  then,  did  he  say.  Burr  ?"  "  Why,  he 
said,  bir,  ^  don't  doubt  y<iu  must  be  a  natural  fool  1 '  Not  to 
big  a  fool,  though,  as  he  thought." 

During  my  motion  for  the  investigation  of  the  Swartwout 
affair,  Prsntibs  was  most  efficient  in  his  aid.  His  speech,  illus- 
trating from  Pay  I  Clifford  the  pretensions  of  certain  men  iti 
power,  is  an  ezquis^ite  piece  of  ridicule  and  satire.  He  could 
thunder  invective  like  Chatham.  For  an  example,  see  his  speech 
against  Commodore  E  His  expressions  of  denunciation  and 

scornful  wrath  were  terrific;  but  his  pathos  was  winningly 
sweet,  whilst  his  bursts  of  the  Joyful  bounded  like  elastic  balls. 

The  popular  assembly  was  the  plaoe  of  his  proudest  exhi- 
bitions. To  the  multitude  he  was  as  a  trumpet.  He  said,  ^  Fel- 
low-Citizens!" and,  auribut  ereetii^  the  people  stood  still,  or 
•wayed  to  and  fro,  or  shouted,  or  were  sad,  smiled  or  fhiwned, 
at  his  msgic  will.  He,  Richard  H.  Menifee,  and  myself^  wera 
specially  invited.  Just  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  tha 
anminer  of  1888,  to  address  a  Mass  Meeting  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland.  In  steamers  crowded,  and  with  flags  streaming,  wa 
left  Baltimore,  and  reached  the  stand  in  the  morning.  Wa 
waited  hours  and  hours,  and  the  cry  was,  *^  Btill  tliey  come ! ' 
It  was  a  gathering  of  the  substantial  population  from  &r  and 
neai^-of  fathers,  sons  and  daughters^husbands  and  wives— 
wealth  and  wit,  and  beauty  and  fashion.  A  fairer,  mora 
respectable,  or  more  patriotic  assembly  of  the  people  I  never 
wltnaesad.    It  was  near  the  middle  f  July  and  tlie  day  sultry  to 
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wilUng.  I  wfd  8iok  and  overcome  by  the  beat — so  relaxed,  in  faot| 
that  I  could  not  make  a  tolerable  apology  for  not  attempting  a 
ipeeoh.  Menifee  followed,  and  was  not  himself  either.  PRSNTua 
was  shooted  for,  and  came  ap — as  he  always  did,  nothing  affeotini 
kim — like  a  coarser  in  perfect  keeping.  His  phyiique  was  won- 
derful in  that  respect ;  his  digestion  was  good,  his  body  sonnd, 
and  he  conld  bear  every  extreme  variation  of  temperature  and 
habit.  He  was  never  out  of  sorta,  and  at  once  lighted  up  this 
scene.  Said  he :  ^'  Fellow-Citizens — ^by  the  Father  of  Waters  at 
New  Orleans  I  have  said  Fellow- Citizens — on  the  banks  of  the 
beantiful  Ohio  I  have  said  Fellow-Citizens — here  I  say  Fellow- 
Citizens — and  a  thousand  miles  beyond  this,  North,  thanks  be 
to  God  I  I  can  st'dl  say,  Fellow-GUxzar^  I "  Thns,  in  a  single 
sentence,  he  sainted  his  audience,  drew  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  ne&r  to  hiui,  made  himself  dear  to  them,  and  by  a  word  cov* 
ered  the  continent — by  a  line  mapped  the  United  States  from  the 
Galf  to  the  Lakes — by  a  greeting,  warm  from  the  heart,  beam- 
ing from  the  countenance,  depicted  the  whole  country,  its  pro- 
gresi»,  development,  grandeur,  glory  and  union  I  Every  hat  was 
whirled  in  the  air,  every  handkerchief  was  waving,  the  welkin 
rung  with  hurrahs— the  multitude  heaved  up  to  the  stand, 
stood  on  tip-toe,  and  shouted  cheer  after  cheer,  as  if  wild  with 
joy  and  mad  with  excitement  Never,  for  one  moment,  did  he 
relax  his  grafip  ui>on  that  mass  of  hnman  passions.  He  rose 
higher  and  higher,  went  up,  and  up,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on — 
far,  far  away  like  the  flight  of  the  carrier-pigeon !  It  was  the 
music  of  sweet  sounds,  and  anon  ii  was  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
Figures  babbled  up,  and  poured  themselves  forth  like  springs  in 
a  gushing  fountain,  which  murmur  and  leap  awhile  amid  moun- 
tain rocks,  then  run  smooth  and  clear  though  green  and  flowery 
yalleys,  until  at  length,  swollen  into  mighty  rivers,  they  roll 
onward  to  the  ocean  I  The  human  reeds  bowed  and  waved 
before  his  blasts,  or  lifted  tlieir  heads  and  basked  in  his  snnshine.*^ 


*  A  eorretpondent  of  the  N.  T.  Commercial  Aa-fertitert  writing  flrom  Havrt  d« 
Once,  Julj  11, 1888)  glyes  a  glowing  aecooot  of  th  j  barbecue.  Here  follow  a  few 
HBtenoee.  Of  Mr.  Wise  be  says  :—**  He  was  Wise  all  over.  Ardent,  spirlt-sUrring 
patriotic,  he  flashed  In  npor  the  daric  masses  of  locofocoism  and  corrapfon. 
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I  was  not  sick  when  he  was  done.  His  clothes  were  dripping 
through  with  per:*piration.  We  sat  together  in  the  moonlight 
the  night  of  that  day,  on'the  deck  of  the  ferry-boat,  and  he  talked 
*«hiIosi>pliy  and  poetry  until  morning. 

Travelling  in  such  a  crowd,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
baggage,  and  the  night  at  Havre  de  Grace  he  conld  not  find  his 
liiicn  to  change.  Burr  was  of  no  service  to  him,  but  more  trou- 
blesome than  his  trunks.  He  tiireatened  to  leave  the  boy  by 
dodging  him.  On  the  way  going  up  the  Delaware,  every  time 
Burr  missed  his  master,  he  w  uld  poke  into  the  crowd,  touch 
me,  and  inquire :  ^*  Mr.  Wise,  do  you  know  where  Mr.  Pbbntim 
is?"  for  he  always  called  him  Mr.  Preni'IBS.  He  had  no  idea 
of  losing  liis  white  slave. 

Pkentiss*  style  was  that  of  a  torrent.  There  was  nothing  arti* 
ficial  about  him.  He  was  the  most  natural  orator  I  ever  heard 
open  lips.  Wliat  he  knew,  that  he  spoke  right  on.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  moving  his  hands  when  he  gesticulated ;  and 
yet  every  inusicle  in  his  frame  seemed  to  crawl  upon  his  bones 
as  his  mighty  mind  throed  to  deliver  forth  his  thoughts.  It 
was  a  glorious  boy  reciting  a  lesson  which  put  his  mind  in  a  glow. 
His  gestures  were  not  graceful,  but  the  heaving  of  his  breast  was 
actually  sublime.  There  was  speaking  in  his  nostril.  His  eye 
was  a  flame  of  fire.  His  very  hair  was  the  mane  of  a  /rar-horse. 
Tet  all  was  perfectly  natural. 

His  facility  of  mastering  an  entire  book  at  one  glance — a  law 
case  by  a  look — was  so  great  that  he  had  little  need  to  labor ; 
yet  he  labored,  as  he  told  me,  more  than  his  most  intimate 

tzpotloff  them  tn  all  their  hldeotisneti.  He  If  the  man  for  the  timet."  Of  Meol- 
fee,  be  wrltee  >->*  What  a  head  thli  young  man  weart !  In  hit  boeom  beati  a 
heart  flUed  with  the  pureat  patrlottam.  He  wai  UeUned  to  with  rapture.**  Ha 
thui  refers  to  Mr.  P.*s  addreaa :— **  And  now  all  eyes  were  turned  on  PaBMma,  of 
MlMlulppi  I  Well,  I  bad  never  heard  him,  and  was  charged  to  the  musile  with 
txpcfitatlon.  His  flnt,  large  head,  and  splrlt-speaklng  eyes,  and  mouth  formed 
for  eloquence,  gare  an  earnest  of  what  was  coming.  I  do  not  know  how  to  maka 
you  comprehend  the  powers  of  this  mighty  man.  He  Is  like  a  professor  of  arma« 
a  giant  In  the  midst  of  his  own  armory,  In  which  Is  every  weapon  of  the  beat 
materials,  and  highly  polished,  for  defence  and  offsnce.  He  spoki  upwards  af 
•oe  hour  and  a  half.  The  niuUltiide  cheering,  amid  tha  rays  of  a  bornlng  saa,  aM 
■mi  demanding  him  to  ffoam/  gi  om  /*'—  Kd. 
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friands  sapposed.  His  memory  was  so  quick  and  retentive  that 
li4  had  rarely  to  look  twioe,  or  to  pause  apon  a  page.  The  Bible 
and  Shakspeare  he  knew  from  lid  to  lid.  He  had  memorized 
so  much  th9t,as  he  himself  said,  he  knew  not,  at  times,  whethei 
he  was  speaking  his  own  thi»nglits  and  fignres  and  language,  oi 
those  of  others.  Images  of  comparison  and  illustration  came  so 
free  to  him,  that  his  difficulty  was  in  selecting  which  to  use  and 
which  to  throw  away.  His  chief  fault,  therefore,  was  in  a  waste 
of  figures ;  his  arguments  bein^r,  sometimes,  buried  in  tropes— 
and  yet  the  argumentative  was  really  Uis/orte.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  miracle  in  his  gifts  and  in  his  character.  Every  trait  uf  his 
i.oble  nature  was  in  excess ;  his  very  virtues  leaned  to  faults,  and 
liis  faults  themselves  to  virtues.  The  like  (»f  him  I  never  shall 
see  again,  so  compounded  was  he  of  all  sorts  of  contradictions, 
without  a  single  element  in  him  to  disgust — without  one  charac- 
teristic which  did  not  attract  and  charm.  His  public  exhibitions 
wore  aU  splendid  and  gloritms.  He  did  everything  he  attempted 
magnificently  well ;  and  yet,  as  I  knew  him,  he  could  hardly  be 
called  a  man  of  business.  He  was  a  natural  spendthrift,  and  yet 
despirted  debt  snd  dependence.  He  was  heedless  of  all  conse- 
quences, yet  of  the  soundent  Judgment  in  council,  and  disore- 
tion  in  movement.  He  was  almost  the  only  man  I  ever  saw 
whom  I  never  heard  utter  a  scandal,  and  he  had  the  least  charity 
of  any  man  I  ever  saw  fur  all  kinds  of  baseness,  or  meanness. 
He  was  continually  without  ceasing  quoting  classic  lore,  and  not 
the  least  of  a  pedant.  He  was  brave  to  foolhardiness,  and 
wouldnH  hurt  Uncle  Toby^s  fly. 

His  domestic  aftections  were  truly  tender  and  heautit'iil.  He 
ilmotft  adored  his  mother.  All  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
especially,  and  all  the  good  and  grace  that  was  developed  in 
him,  he  attributed  to  the  teachings  at  her  knee.  He  was  most 
eloquent  when  her  morale  was  the  subject  of  discourse.  May  T, 
my  dear  sir,  inquire,  as  Joseph  inquired  of  his  brethren  for  hie 
father — is  that  lady  '* still  alive?"  He  loved  you  all  Mrith 
exceeding  1  )ve  aud  devotion. 

He  was  very  refined  as  a  patriot,  in  never  drawing  local 
comparisons.    No  man  must  attack  nor  North  nor  Sopth  where 
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he  was.  Hie  one  was  his  hirth-iilace,  where  liis  mother  dwelt ; 
the  other  was  his  foster-plaoe,  where  he  met  every  generoiu 
tender  of  a  home  and  friends,  as  devoted  as  ever  cherished  worth. 
He  first  settled  in  Cincinnati.  I  asked  him,  why  he  didn^t 
remain  there  ?  He  liked  nothing  tame.  ^*  No,"  said  he,  ^*  there 
I  ooald  not  spend  a  ninepenoe— everything  was  too  cheap.  I 
was  haunted,  too,  continually  hy  the  ghoets  of  slaughtered 
•winel"  He  described  his  entrU  into  Natchez — ^*I  arrived 
there  with  but  one  five  dollar  bill  in  my  pocket ;  I  knew  it  was 
not  a  capital  to  trade  upon,  and  I  spent  it  to  purchase  confidence 
with.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  threshold  of  mine  host,  the 
Boniface  of  the  hotel,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  and  segarn,  and 
called  the  landlord,  as  the  only  guest,  to  join  me.  He  drank,  and 
I  told  him  who  I  was,  what  I  wanted,  and  what  I  had  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  pay  for  my  fare  beyond  what  was  before  us.  He 
looked  at  my  face,  said  he  would  trust  it,  gave  me  his  hand,  and 
without  a  word  more,  did  trust  me  for  board  and  lodging  until 
I  got  a  school.  I  taught  school,  and  cleared  ground  enough  of 
birchen  rods,  with  which  I  taught  Hhe  young  idea*  how  to 
shoot,  to  entitle  me  to  a  preemption  right  of  public  land  I" 

When  he  was  in  Congress,  there  was  a  galaxy  of  talent  and 
genius  there.  Cushing  and  Evans,  of  New  England ;  Oorwin, 
of  Ohio ;  Menifee,  of  Kentucky ;  Peyton,  of  Tennessee,  had  Ju:>t 
gone  out,  but  was  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all ;  Legare,  of 
8.  Carolina,  and  a  host  of  not  lesser  stars;  but  Prxntisb  caught 
the  eyes  of  those  who  gazed  upon  the  lights  of  the  capitol,  as 
■oon  as  any  one  that  shone  there.  Then  he  was  thought  and  >i« 
thought  himself  rich  in  the  good  things  of  this  world.  His  fortunes 
changed.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Washington,  in  the 
•pring  of  1842.  We  were  then  divided  in  politics,  he  still  adhering 
to  the  WhigH,  I  adhering  to  Mr.  Tyler^s  administration.  He 
seemed  sad  and  more  settled.  He  was  then  married,  but  had  to 
make  up  the  leeway  of  immense  losses  in  money.  His  heart  hnd 
obviously  been  scathed  by  his  disappointments  and  his  disgust  at 
mankind,  whom  he  had  before  delighted  to  trust  and  confide  in. 
But  I  hope  he  was  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  He  had  been  taaght 
Well  to  whom  to  look,  bnt  I  never  was  informed  whether  he 
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ever  called  on  that  all-healing  Physician,  who  alone  can  cansa 
^  the  dumb  to  tpeak^  the  maimed  to  he  whoU,  the  lame  to  walk^ 
and  the  blind  to  tM."  He  wrote  to  me  at  times,  bat  I  don*t 
remember  whether  I  ever  presenred  his  letters.  If  I  did,  they 
are  at  home  in  Aocomac.  Peace  to  hia  aahea!  Honored  be 
his  name! 

I  sat  right  down,  and  have  written  right  on  this  rongh  sketch 
of  my  impressions.  I  send  it  to  yon  unpolished  and  withont 
revision.  Do  with  it  what  yon  please,  except  destroy  it.  If  it 
li  of  no  use,  send  it  back  to  me. 

Tonr  friend, 

HnnT  A  Whi. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

ttt  Wlidnioo  Trial— Mr.  PrenilM'  Addr«M  td  tte  iwtf, 
JSt.  80.     1889. 

Ov  his  way  home  from  Washington  City,  Mr.  PrentiM 
remained  a  week  in  Ken  tacky  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  his 
friend  Jadge  Wilkinson,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  ouhappy 
affray  at  Loaisville,  had  been  indicted  for  morder. 
Mr.  Thorpe  thas  refers  to  the  affair*  : — 

Tlie  ceTehrated  Wilkinson  trial,  although  not  as  remarkable  as 
many  others  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Pbkntibs,  has  obtained  a  wide- 
spread notoriety,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  reported,  and  there- 
fore more  perfectly  brought  before  the  pablio.  The  particulars 
were  nearly  these:  Some  time  in  December,  1888,  three 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  !H>oial  position  in  Mississippi,  and  of  a 
professional  reputation,  stopped  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville. 
One  of  the  party  ordered  from  a*  fashionable  tailor  a  sui* 
of  clothes,  which,  upon  being  tried  on,  was  fonnd  tmsatis 
factory  by  his  friends;  and  u|)on  the  expression  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction arose  a  contest  between  the  Missi^sippians  and 
the  tailor,  at  wliich  bhtws  were  given  and  received;  but  the 
parties  separated  for  the  time,  without  any  material  personal 
ii^nry  to  each  other.  The  tailor,  attacked  in  his  own  shop,  and 
feeling  himself  deeply  wronged,  proceeded  to  the  police  ourt 
Ibr  warrants,  bt  t  was  oolig^d  to  go  to  the  Gait  House  for  the 
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names  of  the  offenders.  On  bis  way,  he  told  the  cirojrnstanoea 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  bis  unjust  treatment  to  his  friendi^ 
and  soon  elicited  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy,  particularli 
among  that  class  of  persons  who,  full  of  generous  impulses,  aro 
rather  thoughtless,  and  ^^  like  a  spree.'* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  tailoi 
and  his  friends,  on  g«>ing  to  the  Gait  House,  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  fearful  of  tragedies.  *  *  When  the  Mississippians, 
on  their  way  to  supper,  entered  the  bar-room,  tiiey  were  recog^ 
nized,  and  a  general  miUe  commenced,  in  which  figured  the 
different  characters  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Prentiss*  speech.  The 
Ifississippians,  althongh  more  or  less  injured,  escaped,  but  not 
before  they  had  killed  two  of  the  friends  of  the  tailor,  while 
he  for  whom  they  sacrificed  their  lives  was  ^^cut  off**  by  the 
crowd,  ^*aud  the  whole  occurred  so  quickly  that  he  had  not 
time  to  do  anything.^' 

The  Midsissippians  were  strangers  in  Louisville;  the  tailor  and 
the  deceased  were  substantial  men,  higlily  respectable  in  their 
oonneotions,  and  in  command  of  money  and  influence.  The  dead 
were  remembered  for  their  virtues,  and  landed  for  the  devotion 
they  displayed  in  endeavoring  to  avenge  the  presumed  wrongs 
done  a  friend.  The  excitement  following  the  fight  ran  high 
among  the  people,  and  the  Mississippians  found  the  jail  a  neces- 
sary defence  against  the  crowd  that  for  a  while  swayed  in 
tamidtuous  waves  in  its  vicinity.  But  the  substantial  citizens 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  and  the  Mississippians  were 
peaceably  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal,  recognizances  were 
taken,  a  change  of  venue  obtained,  and  in  a  little  o\er  three 
months  after  the  fatal  meeting  at  the  Gait  House,  the  trial  was 
bad  at  Harrodsburg. 

The  three  Mississippians  were  included  in  the  indictment; 
consequently  the  defence  rested  upon  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  tailor  and  his  friends  to  kill  or  degrade  the 
Mississippians,  which  justified  the  latter  named  in  defending 
themselves  to  the  dc^ath,  and  this  justification  had  to  be  drawn 
from  the  witnesses  in  a  mass. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses,  as  reported  in  the  printed 
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trial,  18  oharaoteristic  of  similar  proceedings,  except  that  many  of 
the  persons  ooncerned  in  the  affray  were  men  of  marked  hahita 
and  original  character :  tliey  therefore  afforded  Mr.  Pbimtiss  a 
fine  field  for  his  remarkable  power  of  analysis.  Ttie  oonsequenoe 
is,  that  the  whole  trial,  under  his  magic  inflaence,  becomes  like 
a  perfectly  conceived  play,  having  every  part  sustained ;  mingling 
up  subdued  humor  with  infinite  pathos.  The  characters  seem 
complete,  and  perform  their  parts  to  the  very  consummation,  a^ 
if  but  plastic  heroes  in  his  hands.  There  is  the  opening  act  at 
the  tailor's  store ;  then  the  preliminary  excitement  in  the  streets, 
tlie  fearful  mutterings  of  revenge,  and  the  comical  braggardism  of 
^  Bill  Holmes^*  and  his  confederates ;  then  the  thrilling  challenges 
between  the  principal  parties;  the  appearance  of  **  the  three *^  in 
the  bar-room ;  the  rush — the  fight — the  death — ^the  trial  and  the 
acquittal. 

Hie  court-house  in  which  the  trial  took  place  was  crowded  to 
overtlowing,  and  among  the  audience  were  to  be  seen  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies,  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the  fascinating  fame  of 
Mr.  Prbntiss.  His  speech  throughout  was  listened  to  witii 
almost  painful  interest;  and  in  spite  of  the  place  and  the 
iiircumstances,  those  that  heard  would  occasionally  give  ntter- 
oiioe  to  pent-up  feelings  that  refused  to  be  controlled. 

The  speech  was  regarded  by  all  who  heard  it  as 
b  masterpiece  of  forensic  eloquence.  Mr.  Bullock,  the 
yvrosecating  attorney,  thus  alludes  to  it  in  bis  summing  up  : 
**  I  have  listened  with  great  admiration  to  the  splendid 
effort  made  for  the  defence  by  one  who  has  risen  in  this 
Ooort  for  the  first  time,  though  distinguished  and  honored 
throughout  the  Union  for  his  unrivalled  powers  of  eloquence." 
The  celebrated  Ben.  Hardin,  a  cool-headed  veteran  advo- 
cate, who  assisted  the  Commonwealth's  attorney,  in  the 
opening  of  his  reply,  is  no  less  complimentary  ;  though  his 
praises,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  are  a  little  tart.  Associated 
with  Mr.  P.,  in  the  defence,  were  several  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  Kentucky ;  among  them   the  venerable  Judge 
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Rowan  In  the  coarse  of  his  address,  the  latter  again  and 
again  recurs  to  Mr.  Prentiss'  speech  in  terms  of  nnbonnded 
admiration.  He  speaks  of  "  the  snnshine  lustre  shed  upon 
the  law  and  facts  of  the  case  bj  the  transcend  ut  genius  " 
of  Mr.  P.,  "  with  the  witchery  of  whose  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument  we  have  just  been  delighted,  instructed, 
and  convinced."  In  defending  Mississippians  against  the 
charge  of  being  "  a  lordly  people,  who  look  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  mechanics  and  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind," 
he  says,  "  they  looked  down  upon  Mr.  Prentiss,  who  travelled 
from  the  far  East,  and  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
among  them — an  obscure  pedagogue.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  he 
was  obscure.  He  could  not  be  obscure  anywhere  ;  the 
eruptive  flashes  of  his  great  mind,  like  those  of  Etna,  threw 
a  blaze  of  light  around  him,  which  attracted,  or  rather 
exacted,  their  gaze  and  admiration.  They  sent  him  as  their 
Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Prentiss  must  pardon  me,  for  thus  going  into  his 
private  history.  I  was  myself  an  humble  pedagogue.  The 
diiTerence  in  our  condition  is,  that  in  my  case  the  people  of 
Kentucky  honored  me;  in  his,  the  people  of  Mississippi 
honored  themselves." 

After  these  notices,  the  reader  will,  probably,  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  printed  speech.-  It  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  original,  and  can  hardly  be  perused  with 
patience  by  any  one  who  listened  to  that.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  gentleman  who 
published  it,  will  show  under  what  disadvantages  the 
address  was  reported.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Louisville, 
several  weeks  after  the  trial : — 

I  send  yon  with  this  a  package  con  tain,  ng  some  letters  ezpred* 
live  of  the  great  solicitade  which  prevails  in  this  city,  and 
throughout  Kentucky,  to  have  the  spleo  Hd  speech  you  made  ic 
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Harrodsbarglr  pjioed  permanently  on  record.  Trusting  to  f  t 
efficacious  solicitations  of  my  friends,  whose  letters  I  enclose  f 
shall  not  add  another  word  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  send  you  such  notes  of  your  speech  as  I  could  make  the 
great  difficulty  of  reporting  you,  exactly,  must  always  present. 
f3r  the  first  time  particularly,  an  obstacle  to  any  re(K>rter.  To 
me  it  has  been  embarrassing,  in  two  respects :  I  have  not  prac* 
tised  reporting  speeches  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  in  this 
instance  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  fascination  wliich 
spell-bound  me  from  tlie  mechanical  operation  of  my  task. 

I  have  endeavoi*ed  to  give  you  the  starting  subject  of  every 
sentence,  so  that  the  same  train  of  thought  mny  recur  to  you ; 
and  I  feel  sanguine  that  you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  filling  up 
the  blanks,  so  ns  to  connect  the  w-hole  properly.  The  spaces 
generally  leave  room  for  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense 
with  what  you  can  supply.  The  order  is  exactly  as  you  spoke. 
I  could  have  filled  many  of  the  spaces  witli  my  own  condensa- 
tions of  your  remarks,  but  not  presuming  to  use  language  not 
exactly  yours,  I  prefer  leaving  yon  room  enough  to  supply  the 
beautiful  imagery  in  which  you  clothe  your  own  thoughts.  I 
sincerely  trust  these  passages  have  not  escaped  your  recollection. 
Mr.  Murdaugh,  or  Judge  Wilkinson,  can  remind  you  of  many. 
Pray  let  me  have  all. 

In  the  mere  argument  to  evidence,  I  have  endeavored  to  save 
you  some  tn)uble  by  translating  my  notes  more  fiilly  than  in  the 
ornamental  passage:). 

The  printers  are  at  work  npon  the  pamphlet  and  In  a  few  days 
will  be  at  a  stand  for  your  speech. 

Your  compliance  witli  my  request,  and  the  general  request 
here,  will  not  only  confer  a  lasting  obligation  npon  me,  but 
delight  a  countless  host  of  your  warmest  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  tills  State.  That  It  will  give  pleasure  all  over  th« 
Union  oannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

A  speech,  reported  in  each  a  way,  and  after  so  long  an 
faiteryal  of  time,  coald  scarcely  be  expected  to  retain  ill 
proper  life  and  beaoty. 
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The  pablished  address  is  as  follows  *  : — 

Hbj  it  please  yonr  Honor,  and  yoa  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  -  1 
tiee  to  address  you  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure. 

I  regret  the  occasion  which  has  caused  me  thus  accidentally 
and  unexpectedly  to  appear  before  you,  and  has  compelled  yon  to 
abandon,  for  a  time,  the  peaceful  and  quiet  avocations  of  private 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  most  important  and  solemn 
duty  which,  in  the  relations  of  civilized  society,  devolves  upon 
the  citizen. 

I  regret  to  behold  a  valued  and  cherished  friend  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  terrible  ordeals  ever  invented  to  try  the 
human  feeling!*,  or* test  the  human  character;  an  ordeal  through 
which,  I  do  not  doubt,  he  will  pass  triumphantly  and  honorabl)-, 
withont  leaving  one  blot  or  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  that  has 
been  so  long  his  rightful  portion  ;  but  through  which  he  cannot 
pass  unscathed  in  his  sensibilities  and  feelings.  The  lightning 
scar  will  remain  upon  his  heart;  and  public  justice  herself 
cannot,  even  though  by  acclamation  through  your  mouths  she 
proclaims  his  innocence,  ever  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  this 
fleroe  and  unrelenting  prosecution,  urged  on,  as  it  has  been,  by 
the  demons  of  revenge  and  avarice. 

Host  of  all,  do  I  regret  the  public  excitement  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  relation  to  the$>e  defendants;  the  uncharitable  pre- 
judgment which  has  forestalled  the  action  of  law;  the  inhospitable 
prejudice  arousied  against  them  because  they  are  strangers,  and 
the  attempt  which  has  been,  and  is  still  making,  to  mingle  with 
the  pure  stream  of  Justice,  the  foul,  bitter,  and  turbid  torrent  of 
private  vengeance. 

But  I  am  also  gratified ;  gratified  that  the  persecution,  under 
which  my  friends  have  labored,  is  about  to  cease ;  that  their 
characters,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  public  Justice,  will  soon  be 
Tindicated;  that  the  murky  cloud  which  has  enveloped  theno 
will  be  dissipated,  and  the  voice  of  slander  and  prejudice  sink 
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int9  silence  before  the  clear,  stern,  IrathftQ  response  of  this 
•ot  )mn  tribunal. 

The  defendants  are  particularly  fortunate  in  being  tried  before 
Buch  a  tribunal.  The  bearing  and  character  of  his  Honor  who 
presides  with  so  much  dignity,  give  ample  assurance  that  the  law 
will  be  correctly  and  impartially  laid  down ;  and  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  jury  in  whose 
handd  I  would  sooner  entrust  the  cause  (»f  my  clients,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  satisfied  you  will  do  full  justice  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

I  came  before  yon  an  utter  stranger,  and  yet  I  feel  not  as 
a  stranger  towards  you ;  I  have  watched  during  the  course  of 
the  examination  the  varions  emotions  which  the  evidence  was  so 
well  calculated  to  arouse  in  your  bosoms,  both  as  men  and  aa 
Kentuckians ;  and  when  I  beheld  the  flush  of  honorable  shame 
upon  your  cheeks,  the  sparkle  of  indignation  in  your  eyes,  or  the 
ourl  of  scorn  upon  your  lips,  as  the  foul  conspiracy  was  developed, 
I  felt  that  years  could  not  make  us  better  acquainted.  I  saw 
upon  your  faces  the  mystic  sign  which  constitues  the  bond 
of  union  among  honest  and  honorable  men ;  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  about  to  address  those  whose  feelings  would  resptmd  to  my 
own.  I  rejoiced  that  my  clients  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peen. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a  case  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  possesses  no  ordinary  interest.  Three  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  stand  before  you,  indicted  for 
the  crime  of  murder,  the  highei't  oflTence  known  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  not  in 
your  own  county,  but  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  there  the 
indictment  was  fennd.  Tlie  defendant^,  during  the  past  winter, 
applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  cliange  of  venue,  and  elected 
yoar  oounty  as  the  plaoe  at  which  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
question  of  their  innocence  or  guilt  investigated. 

This  course,  at  first  blush,  may  be  calculated  to  raise  in  vonr 
minds  some,  unfavorable  impressions.  You  may  naturally  inquire 
why  it  was  taken ;  wliy  they  did  not  await  their  trial  in  the 
•onnty  in  which  the  offence  was  charged*  to  have  been  oom* 
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mitted ;  in  fine,  why  they  came  here?  I  feel  it  my  daty,  before 
entering  into  the  merits  of  this  case,  to  answer  these  qnesdouR, 
Ai\d  to  obviate  such  impressions  as  I  liave  alladed  to,  whiob, 
without  explanation,  might  very  naturally  exist. 

In  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  the  history 
of  the  case. 

My  clients  have  come  before  you  for  justice.  They  have  fled 
to  yon,  even  as  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  fur  protection. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  npon  the  occurrence  of  the 
events,  the  character  of  which  you  are  about  to  try,  great  tumult 
and  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Passion  and 
prejudice  poured  poison  into  the  public  ear.  Popular  feeling  was 
roused  into  madness.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
strong  arin  of  the  constituted  authorities  wrenched  the  victims 
from  the  bands  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Even  Uie  thick  walls  of 
the  prison  hardly  afforded  protection  to  the  accused.  Grouched 
and  shivering  upon  the  cold  floor  of  their  gloomy  dungeon,  they 
listened  to  the  footsteps  of  the  gathering  crowds ;  and  ever  and 
aiion,  the  winter  wind,  that  played  melancholy  music  through 
the  rusty  grates,  was  drowned  by  the  fierce  howling  of  the 
human  wolves,  who  prowled  and  bayed  around  their  place  of 
refuge,  tlnrstang  for  blood. 

Every  breeze  that  swept  over  the  dty  bore  away  slander  and 
fidsehood  npon  its  wings.  Even  the  public  press,  though  I  doubt 
not  unwittingly.  Joined  in  the  work  of  injustice.  The  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  prosecutor  and  his  friends  became  the  public 
history  of  the  transaction ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  these  defendants  were  held  up  to  public  gaze  and 
public  execration  as  ft  ml,  unmanly  murderers,  and  that,  too, 
before  any  Judicial  investigation  whatever  had  occurred,  or  any 
opportunity  been  afforded  them  for  saying  a  single  word  in  their 
own  defence. 

I  recollect  well,  when  I  received  the  first  information  of  the 
iffair.  It  was  in  some  respectable  newspaper,  which  professed 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  transaction,  and  set  forth  with  hor- 
rible minuteness  a  column  of  disgusting  particulars. 

Instantly,  openl}*,  and  unhesitatingly,  I  prononnoed  the  para- 
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graph  false,  and  trampled  it  under  my  heels :  when  mmor  seeined 
to  endorse  and  sustHin  the  assertions  of  the  public  prinU^  I 
laaglied  her  to  scorn.  I  liad  known  /iidge  Wilkinson  long  and 
well.  I  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  the  acts  attribnted  to  him, 
or  of  tlie  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  Not  an  instant  did 
I  falier  or  waver  in  my  belief.  I  liurled  back  the  charge  as 
readily  as  if  it  had  been  made  against  myself.  What  I  a  man 
whom  I  had  known  for  years  as  the  very  soul  of  honor  and 
integrity,  to  be  guilty,  suddenly  and  witliout  provocation,  of  a 
ba.*«e  and  cowardly  assassination  I  One  whose  whole  course  (»f 
life  had  been  governed  and  shaped  by  the  highest  moral  principle  ; 
whose  feelings  were  familiar  to  me ;  wliose  breast  ever  had  a 
window  in  it  for  my  inspection,  and  yet  had  never  exhibited  a 
cowardly  thought  or  a  dishonorable  sentiment ;  that  sdch  a  one, 
and  at  such  an  era  in  his  life  too,  should  leap  at  a  single 
bound  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  vice  from  virtue,  and 
plunge  at  once  into  the  depths  of  crime  and  infamy  I  Why,  it 
was  too  monstrous  for  credence.  It  was  too  gross  for  credulity 
itself.  Had  I  believed  it,  I  should  have  lost  all  confidence  in  my 
kind.  I  would  no  longer  have  trusted  myself  in  society  where 
so  slender  a  barrier  divided  good  from  evil.  I  should  have 
become  a  man-hater,  and  Tiinon-like,  gone  forth  into  the  desert, 
that  I  might  rail  witli  freedom  against  my  race.  Ton  may  judge 
of  my  gratification  in  finding  the  real  state  of  facts  in  the  case  so 
responsive  to  my  own  opinion. 

I  am  told,  gentlemen,  that  during  this  popular  excitement, 
there  were  some,  whose  standing  and  character  might  have 
authorized  the  expectation  of  a  different  course  of  conduct,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  not  amiss  to  exert  their  talents  and  influence 
in  aggravating  instead  of  assuaging  the  violent  passions  of  the 
multitude.  I  am  told  that  when  the  examination  took  place 
before  the  mngistrates,  every  bad  passion,  every  ungenerous 
prejudice  was  appealed  to.  The  argument  was  addressed  not  to 
the  court,  but  to  the  populace. 

It  was  said  that  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  fell  in  the 
aA*ay  were  nuekanieB  ;  while  the  defendauui  were  Mmrniypiemi^ 
mntioerati*  9laveholder$^  who  looked  uiK>n  a  poor  man  at  ao 
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better  than  a  negro.  They  were  called  gentlemen^  in  deiision  and 
contempt.  Every  instance  of  violence  which  has  ocoarred  ]& 
Mississippi  for  years  past  was  broaght  up  and  arrayed  with 
malignant  pleasure,  and  these  defendants  made  answerable  for 
all  the  crimes  which,  however  mnoh  to  be  regretted,  are  st 
common  in  a  now  and  rapidly  populating  country.  It  was  this 
course  of  conduct  and  this  st^te  of  feeling  which  induced  the 
change  of  venue.  I  have  made  these  remarks,  because  I  fear 
that  a  simihir  spirit  still  actuates  that  portion  of  this  prosecution, 
whidt  is  conducted,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  private  individuals. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  is  inca- 
pable of  vindicating  her  violated  laws  or  unwilling  to  prosecute 
and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  The  district  attorney  has 
given  ample  pn »uf  that  she  is  provided  with  officers  fully  capable 
of  asserting  her  rights  and  protecting  her  citizens;  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  remarks,  which  fell  from  him  inadver- 
tently, I  accord  to  his  observations  my  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation :  he  has  done  equal  Justice  to  the  State  and  the  defendants; 
he  has  acquitted  himself  ably,  honorably,  and  impartially.  But, 
gentlemen,  though  the  State  is  satisfied,  the  prosecutor  is  not. 
Your  laws  have  spoken  throngh  their  constituted  agent;  now 
private  vengeance  and  vindictive  malice  will  claim  to  be  heard. 
One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  your  country,  or  of  any  country, 
has  been  employed  to  conduct  the  private  part  of  this  prosecn* 
tion;  employed,  not  by  the  Oimmon wealth,  but  by  the  real 
murderer ;  him  whose  forehead  I  intend,  before  I  am  done,  to 
brand  with  the  mark  of  Gain — that  in  after  life  all  may  know 
and  all  may  shun  him.  The  money  of  the  prosecutor  has 
purchased  the  talent  of  the  advocate ;  and  the  contract  is,  that 
blood  shall  be  exchanged  for  gold.  The  learned  and  distittgnished 
gentleman  to  whom  I  allude,  and  who  sits  before  me,  may  well 
excite  the  apprehension  of  the  most  innocent.  If  rumor  speak 
trutli,  he  has  character  sufficient,  even  though  without  ability, 
and  ability  sufficient,  even  without  character,  to  crush  the  vic- 
tims of  his  purchased  wrath. 

I  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  remarks,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  manly  and  '.onorable  course  of  the  Oommon 
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wealtVs  attorney.     Those  remarks  seemed  tj  be  mere  fn  th« 
spirit  of  hij9  oolleagne  than  in  aocordanoe  with  his  own  feelings. 

I  was  sorry  tu  hear  him  mention  so  pointedly,  and  dwell  so 
long  upon  the  fact,  that  the  defendants  were  Miaissippiant^  ac 
if  that  constitated  an  ingredient  in  their  orime  or  famished  a 
proof  of  their  guilt.  If  to  be  a  Mississippian  is  an  offence  in  my 
clients,  I  cannot  defend  them ;  I  am  myself  partieeps  eriminU. 
We  are  all  guilty ;  with  malice  aforethought,  we  have  left  our 
own  beautiful  homes,  and  sought  that  land,  the  name  of 
which  seems  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  oppoeing  counsel 
only  images  of  horror.  Truly  the  learned  gentlemen  are 
mistaken  in  us ;  we  are  no  cannibals,  nor  savages.  I  would  that 
they  would  visit  us,  and  dissbuse  their  minds  of  these  unkind 
prejudices.  They  would  find  in  that  t&r  country  thousands  of 
their  own  Kentuckians,  who  have  cast  their  lot  by  the  monarch 
stream,  in  the  enjoyment  of  whose  rich  gifts,  though  they  forget 
not,  they  hardly  regret  the  bright  river  upon  whose  banks  they 
strayed  in  childhood.  No  State  has  contributed  more  of  hei 
sons  to  Mississippi  than  Kentucky;  nor  do  they  snffer  by  being 
transplanted  to  that  genial  soil.  Their  native  State  may  well  be 
proud  of  them,  as  they  ever  are  of  her. 

But  I  do  injustice  to  you  and  to  myself  by  dwelling  upon  this 
matter.  Here  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky  my  clients  have  sought 
and  obtained  an  unprejudiced,  impartial  jury.  Ton  hold  in  your 
hands  the  balance  of  justice ;  and  I  ask  and  expect  that  yon  will 
not  permit  the  prosecution  to  cast  extraneous  and  improper 
weights  into  the  scale,  against  the  lives  of  the  defendants.  Ton 
constitute  the  mirror,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  reflect,  in  your  verdict^ 
tlie  law  and  the  evidence  which  have  been  submitted  to  you. 
Let  no  foul  breath  dim  its  pure  surface,  and  cause  it  to  render 
back  a  broken  and  distorted  image.  Through  you  now  flows 
the  stream  of  public  justice;  let  it  not  become  turbid  by  the 
trampling  of  unholy  feet.  I^ot  not  the  learned  counsel,  who  con* 
dncts  the  private  part  of  this  prosecution,  act  the  necromancer 
with  you,  as  he  did  with  the  populace  in  the  city  of  Louisville 
when  he  raised  a  tempest  which  even  his  own  wixard  hand  could 
not  have  controlled. 
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Wei]  may  Le  exclaim,  in  reference  to  that  act,  like  the  fonl 
•pirit  in  Manfred : 

I  ftm  the  rider  of  the  wind. 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hnrrlcane  I  left  hehind 

Is  Tot  with  lightning  warm. 

Aye,  80  it  is  still  '^  with  lightning  warm.^  Bat  yon,  geiitte- 
men,  will  perform  the  humane  office  of  a  condnotory  and  convey 
this  electric  fluid  safely  to  the  earth. 

Yon  will  ezcnse  these  pre&tory  observations:  they  are 
instigated  by  no  donbt  of  yon,  bnt  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
defendants.  I  wish  to  obviate,  in  advance,  the  attempts  which  I 
know  will  be  made  to  ezdte  against  them  improper  and  nnge- 
neroQs  prejudices.  You  liave  seen,  in  the  examination  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  Mr.  Graham,  this  very  day,  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  feeling  which  has  existed  elsewhere,  and  which  I  so 
earnestly  deprecate.  So  enraged  was  he,  because  the  defendant^ 
had  obtained  an  impartial  Jury,  that  he  wished  the  whole  Legis- 
lature in  that  place  not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  and  that 
he  might  be  the  fireman ;  and  all  on  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  law  changing  tlie  venue.  Now,  though  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther  this  worthy  gentleman  will  be  gratified  in  his  benevolent 
wishes,  in  relation  to  the  final  destiny  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  this  good  Oommouwealth,  yet  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  his  desires  in  regard  to  himself  will  be  accom* 
plinhed,  and  his  ambitions  aspirations  fally  realized  in  the 
ultimate  ex\)oyment  of  that  singular  office  which  he  so  warmly 
covets. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — ^I  ssk  for  these  defendants  no  sympa- 
thy ;  nor  do  they  wish  it.  I  ask  for  them  only  justice — such 
justice  alone  as  you  would  demand  if  you  occupied  their  situation 
and  they  yours.  They  scorn  to  solicit  that  from  your  pity  which 
they  challenge  from  your  sense  of  right.  I  should  ill  perform 
towards  tliem  the  double  duty  which  I  have  assumed,  both  of 
friend  and  advocate,  did  I  treat  their  participation  in  this 
unfortunate  transaction  otherwise  than  candidly  and  frankly; 
did  I  attempt  to  avoid  responsil  ility  by  exciting  ooinniiB^ 
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ratiiin.  I  know  tliat  sooner  than  permit  deception  and 
oonoealment  in  rcL&tion  to  their  conduct,  they  woald  Uaro 
their  necks  to  the  loathsome  fingers  of  the  Iiangroan;  for  to 
them  the  infamous  cord  has  less  of  terror  than  falsehood  and 
■df-degradatioii. 

That  these  defendants  took  away  the  lives  of  the  two 
Individuals  whose  deaths  are  charged  in  the  indictment,  they  do 
not  deny.  But  they  assert  that  they  did  not  so  voluntarily  or 
maliciously;  that  tliey  committed  the  act  from  stern  and 
imperative  necessity;  from  the  promptings  of  the  common 
instincts  of  nature ;  by  virtue  of  the  broad  and  universal  law 
of  self-defence ;  and  they  deny  tliat  they  have  violated  thereby 
the  ordinances  either  of  God  or  man.  They  ndmit  the  act  and 
Justify  it. 

The  ground  of  their  defence  is  simple,  and  I  will  state  it,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  misapprehended.  They  assert,  and  I  shall 
attempt,  from  the  evidence  submitted,  to  convince  you,  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  various  other 
persons,  among  whom  were  the  deceased,  to  inflict  personal 
violence  upon  them;  that  the  oonspiratoro,  by  preconcerted 
agreement,  assembled  at  the  Gait  House,  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  and  attempted  to  accomplish  their  object ;  and  that, 
in  the  necessary,  proper,  and  legal  defence  of  tlieir  lives  and 
persons  from  snch  attempt,  the  defendants  oansed  the  deaths 
of  two  of  the  conspirators.  After  discussing  this  proposition,  I 
shall  submit  another,  which  is,  that  even  tliough  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  deceased  and  their  coinpnnions,  to  inflict 
perscmal  violence  and  bodily  injury  upon  the  defendants,  did  not 
eiist,  yet  the  defendants  had  rea$onabU  ground  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  to  apprehend  great  bodily 
harm  therefrom;  and  that  U|)on  suoh  reasonable  apprehension 
they  were  Justified  in  thair  action,  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  equaJy  aa  If  suoh  conspiracy  had,  in  point  of  fiiot, 
existed. 

The  law  applicable  to  these  two  propositions  is  simple,  being 
in  fact  nothing  more  tlian  a  transcript  from  the  law  of  nature^ 
The  principles  governing  and  regulating  the  right  of  self-defenot 
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ire  snbstantiallv  the  same  id  the  jari^pradence  of  all  ooantrie»— 
ftt  least,  all  civilized  ones.  These  principles  have  been  read  to 
joa  from  the  booics,  by  ray  learned  and  excellent  friend, 
Col.  Robertson,  and  require  no  repetition. 

That  a  m«n  has  a  right  to  defend  himself  from  great  bodily 
harm,  and  to  resist  a  oonnpiracy  to  inflict  upon  him  personal 
violence,  if  there  is  reasonable  danger,  even  to  the  death  of  the 
assailant,  will  not,  I  presnme,  be  disputed.  That  reaaondbU^ 
veU-iprounded  apprehension,  arising  from  the  actions  of  others, 
of  immediate  violence  and  injnry,  is  a  good  and  legal  excuse  for  . 
defensive  action,  proportionate  to  the  apparent  impending 
violence,  and  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  I  take  to  be  equally  indirt- 
putable. 

By  tliese  plain  rules,  and  upon  these  simple  principles,  let  ua 
proceed  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy.  Before 
examining  the  direct  evidence  to  this  point,  you  will  natnrally 
inquire,  was  there  any  cause  for  this  alleged  conspii*acy? 
Motive  always  precedes  action.  Was  there  any  motive  for  it? 
If  we  establish  the  existence  of  the  seed,  we  shall  feel  less  hesi- 
tation in  being  convinced  of  tlie  production  of  the  plant.  Was 
there,  then,  any  motive  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Redding  and  his 
friends  for  forming  a  combi  nation  to  inflict  periK>nal  violence 
upon  the  defendants?  In  answering  tliis  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  in 
relation  to  events  that  transpired  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Redding  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  tranc>action  at  the  Gait  House,  and 
which,  except  for  the  clue  they  afford  to  the  motive,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  parties,  would  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  case  before  you.  You  will  take  heed  to  remem- 
ber, that  whatever  of  impropriety  you  may  consider  as  attaching 
to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  during  this 
part  of  the  affair,  must  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  in  your 
rerdict,  inasmuch  as  that  conduct  is  the  subject  of  anothar 
Indictment  which  is  still  pending  in  this  court. 

Judge  Wilkinson  visited  Louisville  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  his  nuptiab 
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The  other  twc  defendants  had  also  their  preparations  to  uake 
inaamnoh  as  they  were  to  act  as  the  friends  upon  this  interesting 
oooasiun.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  a  brother  of  the  Jndge,  bad  ordered  a 
suit  of  clothes  of  Mr.  Redding,  who  follows  the  very  respectable 
ooonpation  of  tailor,  occasionally  relieved  and  interspersed  by  the 
more  agreeable  pursuits  of  a  coffee-house  keeper.  On  the  day 
but  one  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  marriage  oereinonies,  the 
l>octor,  in  company  with  his  brother  and  friend,  Murdaugh, 
proceeded  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bedding  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  wedding  garments.  Upon  trying  on  the  ooat^  it  was 
found  ill  made  and  of  a  most  ungraceful  fit.  It  huog  loosely 
about  his  shoulders,  and  excited  by  its  awkward  construction 
the  criticism  and  animadversion  of  his  friends.  Even  the  artificer 
did  not  presume  to  defend  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  but 
aimply  contended  that  he  could  re-organize  the  garment,  and 
compel  it,  by  his  amending  skill,  into  fair  and  Just  proportions. 
From  the  evidence,  I  presume,  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  was  a 
shocking  bad  coat.  Now,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  aptitude  of  a  garment  is  not  a  matter  of  very  vital  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  life,  and  ought  not  to  become  the 
subject  of  controversy,  yet  all  will  admit  thst  there  are  occasions 
upon  which  a  gentleman  may  pardonably  indulge  a  somewhat 
fastidious  taste  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Doctor  Wilkinsoo 
will  certainly  be  excused,  considering  the  attitude  in  which  ht 
stood,  for  desiring  a  well-made  and  fashionable  coat 

I  eonfe:ss  I  am  not  a  very  good  Judge  in  concerns  of  this  sort 
I  have  had  no  experience  on  the  subject,  and  my  investigation! 
in  relation  to  it  have  been  exceedingly  limited.  Qnder  favor 
however,  and  with  due  deference  to  the  better  Judgment  of  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  mde,  I  give  it  as  my  decided 
opinion,  that  a  gentleman  who  is  about  to  participate  in  a  mar« 
riage  ceremony  is  Justified  in  refusing  to  wear  a  coat,  which,  by 
its  loose  construction  and  superabundant  material,  indicates,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  a  manifest  want  of  good  hu^ibandry. 

SuflSce  it  \o  say.  Doctor  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  did  objeoi 
to  the  garment,  and  Mr.  Redding,  after  some  altercation,  con* 

ited  to  retain  it.    The  pantaloons,  which  conbtitnted  a  part 
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Of  the  mil,  had  Wen  sent  to  the  Hotel,  and  the  Doctor  wa^  U 
the  act  of  paying  for  them  out  of  a  $100  bill,  which  ho  haa 
previooaly  deposited  with  Mr.  R.,  when  the  Judge  remarked  that 
he  had  better  not  pay  for  the  pantaloons  *antil  he  had  first  trieJ 
them  on,  as  they  might  be  found  to  fit  no  better  than  the  oc>at, 
Mr.  Redding,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  responded,  that 
**  they  had  said  too  much  already  about  the  matter  ;^*  to  which 
the  Judge,  he  says,  replied,  that  he  did  not  come  there  to  be 
insulted^  and  immediately  seized  the  poker  and  struck  him; 
upon  which  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Murdangh  also  fell  on  him,  with 
their  knives  drawn.  Redding  then  seized  his  shears,  but  did 
not  sncceed  in  cabbaging  therewith  any  part  of  his  assailants. 
He  was  sncoessful,  however,  in  dragging  the  Jndge  into  the 
street,  where,  after  a  slight  8Cu£Qe,  which  resulted  in  no  personal 
injury  to  any  of  the  pai-ties,  they  were  separated.  After  the 
separation,  Redding  offered,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  knives, 
to  fight  them  all.  This  kind  proposition  the  defendants  declined ; 
but  the  Doctor  returned  into  the  shop,  obtained  his  $1 00  note, 
and  then  the  defendants  retired  from  the  place. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  Mr.  Redding's  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action at  his  shop.  The  witness  Weaver  also  proves  the  alterca- 
tion which  occurred  in  relation  to  the  fit  of  the  coat  and  the 
soufiBe  which  ensued  in  consequence.  He,  however,  avers  that 
Bedding,  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  told  the  Judge  that  he  ^  was 
more  meddlesome  than  the  other,"  and  that  he  "  was  too  d — d 
meddlesome,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  which  insulting  language 
so  excited  the  Judge  that  he  seized  the  poker  and  commenced 
the  assault. 

The  other  witness,  Graig,  Redding^s  journeyman,  testifies  in 
•ubstanoe  the  same  as  Redding,  as  to  what  passed  in  the  shop ; 
corroborates  his  account  of  the  altercation  about  the  coat ;  and 
says  that  he  considered  Doctor  Wilkinson,  not  as  assisting  in  tlie 
affiray,  but  as  attempting  to  separate  the  parties.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  think  that  the  Doctor  attempted,  in  the  street,  to  stab 
Redding,  as  he  was  getting  the  advantage  of  his  brother.  The 
evidence  on  this  point,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Murdaugh,  is  somewhat  contradictory     In  the  view,  however,, 

VOL.  n.  4* 
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which  I  have  tak.n  of  the  case,  tlie  discrepancy  is  of  little 
importance. 

It  18  clearly  proven,  take  the  evidence  in  any  way,  that  Mr. 
Redding  used  insulting  language  towards  Judge  Wilkinson,  on 
account  of  the  Judge's  expression  of  an  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  fit  of  his  brother's  coat.  What  was  the  exact  language 
Gsed,  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain. 

There  were  stx  persons  in  the  room  when  the  quarrel  ensued 
—on  the  one  side,  the  prosecutor  (Redding),  his  foreman  (OraigX 
and  the  boy  (Weaver) ;  on  the  other,  the  three  defendants. 

All  the  evidence  on  this  point  has  been  derived  from  the  first 
party,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  be  taken  with  many  grains 
of  allowance.  The  prosecutor  has  given  you  his  version  of  the 
aflEair,  but  his  cunning  has  prevented  the  defendants  from  giving 
yon  theirs.  Doct(»r  Wilkinson,  who  was  discharged  by  the 
examining  magistrate,  has  been  included  in  the  indictment,  one 
would  judge,  for  the  very  purpose  of  precluding  his  testimony. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Jndge  Wilkinson,  how- 
ever reprehensible,  resulted  from  the  abusive  language  snd 
insulting  demeanor  of  Mr.  Redding.  The  happy  facility  with 
which  he  iudnlged,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  use  of 
opprobrions  epithets,  gives  good  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
remarks  on  the  present  were  not  very  guarded.  The  expression 
deposed  to  by  Weaver  is,  I  presume,  but  a  sample.  ^  You  are 
too  d— d  meddlesome,"  was  the  observation,  acoompanied,  no 
doubt,  by  the  overbearing  and  bullying  manner  which  illustrated 
hia  conduct  afterwards,  and  which  smacked  more  of  his  f^pi ritual 
pursuit,  as  the  Ganyfiiede  of  a  coffee-house,  than  of  his  gentle 
calling  as  a  knight  of  the  shears  and  thimble.  He  certainly  did 
on  this  occasion  ^^  sink  the  tailor ;"  for  tailors  are  proverbially 
polite  and  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  justifying  Judge  Wilkinson 
or  his  friends,  U\  taking  notice  of  the  petulant  and  insolent 
oonduot  of  Redding.  I  think  they  would  have  better  consulted 
their  character  and  feelings,  by  treating  him  with  contempt  1 
will  go  forthRr,  and  candidly  admit  that  I  consider  their  course 
reprehensible  although  it  resulted  fnm  jaasion  and  sudden  ex- 
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flitemeut,  and  not  frnnn  deliberate  determination.  They  wer€ 
tbemselves  convinced  of  this  in  a  moment,  and  left  the  gronnd, 
ashamed,  as  they  still  are,  of  their  participatitm  in  the  matter — 
Judge  Wilkinson  rebuking  and  leading  away  his  young  and  mort 
ardent  friend,  Murdaugh,  who  seemed  to  indicate  some  (.disposition 
to  accept  the  boastful  challenge  of  Mr.  Redding.  "  that  he  could, 
if  they  would  lay  down  their  knives,  whip  them  all  three." 
From  all  the  evidence,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the  alterca* 
tion,  no  personal  ii\JQry  resulted  to  any  of  the  parties ;  that  the 
defendants  retired  voluntarily  from  the  quarrel;  while  Mr. 
Redding  retained  the  field,  and  with  boastful  taunts  and  insulting 
ontcries,  invited  a  renewal  of  the  fight.  The  Missi8:«ippians  were 
manifestly  satisfied.  Not  so  Mr.  Redding:  he  was  ^* full  of 
wrath  and  cabbage,"  boiling  over  with  violence,  and  breathing 
defiance  and  vengeance  against  the  retreating  foe.  He,  doubt- 
less, retired  to  his  cofiee-house,  and  attempted  to  soothe  hia 
wounded  feelings  with  some  of  the  delightful  beverages  which  it 
was  occasionally  his  profitable  province  to  dispense  to  others. 
Here  his  friends  gathered  around  him ;  he  recounted  to  them  his 
manifold  grievances;  he  grew  warm  in  the  recital;  the  two 
white-handled  pocket-knives,  which  had  been  drawn  but  not 
Qsed  in  the  alfray,  danced  before  his  distempered  imagination  in 
the  shape  of  trenchant  and  death-dealing  blades.  These  little 
instrnments,  of  ordinary  and  general  use,  became,  at  once,  bowie 
knives,'  ^^in  buckram."  He  believed,  no  doubt,  and  made  his 
friends  believe,  that  he  was  an  injured  man,  and  that  some  satis- 
faction was  due  to  his  insulted  honor.  I  have  presented  this 
part  of  the  case  to  yon,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you 
to  Judge  of  the  subsequent  action  of  the  parties,  and  to  indicate 
on  which  side  a  desire  for  vengeance,  and  a  combination  to 
obtain  it,  were  most  likely  to  originate.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  firet  affray,  which  party  would  you  have  suspected  of  n 
disposition  to  renew  it?  Where  could  lie  the  motive  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  for  additional  violence  f  But 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  human  nature,  or 
the  indications  of  Liman  feeling,  will  hesitate  a  moment  in 
believing  that  revenge  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  Redding,  and 
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sought  only  a  safe  opportuniry  toi  development '  His  oondnet 
Indicated  a  state  of  mind  precisely  fitted  for  the  formation  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Having  laid  the  foundation,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure.  I  will  show,  first  hy  the  direct,  and  then 
by  the  circumstantial  proofs,  the  existence  of  this  foul  and 
cowardly  conspiracy.  I  will,  however,  here  remark,  that  I 
doubt  not  the  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Redding, 
in  relation  to  the  transaction,  induced  several  of  the  persona 
implicated  to  join  the  combination,  who,  with  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  facta,  would  never  have  participated  in  the  affiiir. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  direct  and  positive  evidence.  Mr.  Jack- 
son says,  that  immediately  after  the  first  afiray  he  was  passing 
Mr.  Beddiiig^s,  wlien  his  attention  was  attracted  by  loud 
talking  in  the  store,  which  induced  him  to  enter,  where  he 
found  Redding,  Johnson,  and  Meeks.  Johnson  was  expressing 
his  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  towards 
the  Mississippinns  for  their  conduct,  and  paid  they  ^^ouglit  to  go 
to  the  Gftlt  House  and  flog  them.'^  ^^Jack,**.  said  he  to  Mr. 
Redding,  ^^just  say  the  word,  and  Y\\  go  for  Bill  Holmes,  and 
we^ll  give  them  h — 1  ;-*  at  the  same  time  boasting,  in  his  own 
peculiar  p))raseoh)gy,  *^  that  he  was  as  much  manhood  as  was 
ever  wrapped  up  in  so  much  hide."  Upon  some  hesitation  being 
evinced  at  this  proposition,  Meeka  said,  ^*  Let^s  go  anyhow,  and 
we'll  have  a  spree." 

Mr.  Jackson  farther  deposes,  that  some  time  after  he  was 
stopped  by  Johnson,  on  the  street,  who  told  him  he  was  going 
after  Holmes ;  that  Jack  Redding  was  a  good  man,  and  that  he, 
Jackson,  ought  to  go  with  them  to  the  Gait  House,  and  see  him 
righted.  Jackson  declined,  alleging  as  an  excuse  his  religions 
character,  and  his  desire  to  abstain  from  fighting ;  whereupon 
Johnson  exclaimed,  in  his  ardent  zeal  for  enlisting  recruits,  thai 
^^  church,  hell,  or  heaven  ought  to  be  laid  aside  to  right  a  friend." 
Jackson  says,  he  understood  it  distinctly  that  it  was  a  fight  tt 
which  he  was  invited. 

Mr.  Jackson's  testimony  is  entitled  to  credit.  He  did  not 
participate  in  the  affair;  and  he  can  have  no  indnceinent  te 
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tpeak  falae]^,  for  all  his  preJadicM  mnst  naturally  be  enlisted  oo 
the  Ride  of  the  prosecntion.  His  character  is  sostained  by  nnex- 
oeptionable  testimony,  and  has  been  impngned  by  no  one  except 
the  Salamander  gentleman,  whose  ambition  seems  to  be,  to 
pnrsne  in  the  next  world  that  oocapation  which  in  this  is  princi* 
pttUy  monopolised  by  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

The  next  direct  evidence  of  the  ooni«piracy  is  from  Mr.  Deering, 
whose  character  and  testimony  are  both  nnimpeaohable.  He 
says,  he  was  passing  down  Market  street,  on  the  evening  of  the 
affray,  when  he  saw,  near  the  Market-honse,  Johnson,  in  com- 
pany with  Holmes  and  others,  and  that  they  were  disonssing 
the  subject  of  the  qoarrel  between  the  Mississippians  and  Bed- 
ding.  This  proves  that  Johnson  was  carrying  into  effect  his 
proposition  at  Redding*s  store,  viz. :  ^^  to  go  and  get  Bill  Holmes, 
and  give  them  h — 1.*'  He  had  already  foand  Bill  Holmes,  and, 
we  shall  presently  nee,  made  all  his  arrangements  for  ^^  giving 
them  h — ^l.** 

Mr.  Deering  says,  that  soon  after  he  met  Mr.  Johnson  again, 
who  inquired  for  Mr.  Tnmer,  the  Oity  Marshal.  Mr.  Deering 
told  him  he  would  be  too  late  with  his  officers,  for  the  Missix* 
sippians  would  be  gone;  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  responded, 
^^  there  were  enough  gone  there — that  if  they  came  daum  their 
hides  would  not  hold  »huek$y  What  did  this  mean,  if  it  did  not 
indicate  that  the  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed,  and  & 
portion  of  the  conspirators  asMcmbled  at  the  Ghilt  Honse,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  game  from  escaping,  and  holding  it  at 
bay,  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  tlie  hunters.  They  had  gone, 
it  seemii,  too,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  authorize  the  dasdoal 
boast  of  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  that  if  they  (meaning  the  Misssissippians) 
came  down  their  hides  wouldn^t  hold  shucki#." 

There  is  one  more  witness,  whose  testimony  is  positive  to  the 
point.  It  is  Mr.  Harris.  He  swears,  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
that  Johnscm  met  him  on  the  evening  of  t!ie  affray,  told  him  that 
the  Mississippians  had  insulted  Mr.  Reddinj?,  and  directly  soli- 
cited him  to  go  with  Bedding's  friends  tn  the  Gait  House  and 
see  him  righted.  Mr.  Harri;}  says  he  refused  to  go,  whereupon 
Johnson  exclaimed,  ^^Are  you  a  friend  of  Redding^sf"  thereby 
showing  how  strong  wiis  the  fee  in^  >vheu  even  a  mere  refusa. 
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to  partioipato  in  the  violenoe,  waa  ooD«idered  as  prqof  that  tha 
man  refusing  was  no  friend  of  Redding. 

Sach,  gentlemen,  is  the  posiUve  proof  of  the  oouppiraoj.  It 
consists  »f  the  evidence  of  three  disinterested  and  honest  wit^ 
Besses,  two  of  whom  were  directly  and  strongly  solicited  to 
partioi(.ate  in  the  matter.  The  testimony  of  each  of  these 
witnesses  corroborates  that  of  the  other  two.  The  facts  sworn 
to  have  a  natural  order  and  connection.  There  is  a  verisimili* 
tade  about  the  whole  story,  which  wonld  not  belong  to  either 
portion  by  itself.  The  testimony  is  entitled  to  mnoh  more 
weight  than  if  it  had  been  the  recital  of  a  single  witness ;  for 
if  you  believe  one  of  the  witnesses,  yon  must  give  credit  to  all. 
One  of  them  swears  that  he  heard  Johnson,  in  Bedding's  shop, 
propose  to  Bedding  and  his  friends  that  he  should  get  ^^Bill 
Holmes^*  and  ^'give  them  h — ^1.^'  The  next  witness  saw  Johnson 
in  the  street  immediately  after,  in  company  with  ^^  Bill  Holmes,'^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  Acliilles  of  these  Myrmidons; 
explaining  to  him  how  his  dear  Patroclus,  Bedding,  had  been 
insulted  by  the  hectoring  Mississippians,  and  urging  him  to 
vengeance.  Again  the  same  witness  met  Johnson,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  a  portion  of  his  banditti  had  already  taken 
possession  of  tlie  passes  of  the  Gait  House,  and  that  if  the 
Mississippians  appeared,  ^Hheir  hides  wouldn^t  hold  shucks.*' 
The  third  witness  swears  to  a  positive  solicitation  from  Johnson, 
that  he  should  join  in  the  foray,  and  to  the  expression  of  strong 
indignation  by  this  slayer  of  cattle  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so. 

Johnson  was  the  ^^Malise"  of  the  party,  *'tlie  messenger 
of  blood  and  brand  *'  sent  forth  to  summon  the  clansmen  true. 
Too  well  did  he  perform  his  duty.  He  collected  his  friends,  and 
conducted  them  like  beasts' to  the  slaughter ;  while  he  himself 
found  the  ^^  manhood,"  which,  according  to  his  boast,  distended 
liis  hide,  rapidly  descending  to  his  heels.  But  enough,  for  the 
present.,  of  this  vaporing  worthy  ;  I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  him 
hereafter. 

I  will  now  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  I  had  prescribed, 
to  show  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  by  the  circumstantial 
•videnoa  which  is,  if  possible,  more  irrefragable  than  the  direct 
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lestiinoiy  ;,bnt  yet  ino^t  benntifully  illustrates  and  con  firms  it, 
I  will  exhibit  to  yon  a  chain  of  facts,  liDkod  tcigether  by  a  nata* 
ral  and  necessary  connection,  which  I  defy  even  the  strong  arm 
of  the  opposing  oonnsel  to  break.  I  will  weave  a  cable,  npco 
whose  unyielding  strength  the  defence  may  safely  rely  to  ride 
oat  the  storm  of  this  furious  prosecution. 

Mr.  Redding  went  to  the  Gait  House  after  the  affair  at  his 
shop,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avows,  of  obtaining  the  names  of 
the  Miseiflsippians,  that  he  might  procure  process  against  them 
from  the  civil  authorities.  On  his  way,  as  he  confesses,  he 
ftrmed  himself  with  a  deadly  weapon,  which,  however,  I  am 
bound  in  Justice  to  say,  he  never  had  the  courage  to  use.  A 
number  of  individuals  accompanied  and  followed  him  whose 
manner  and  strange  appearance  excited  universal  attention,  even 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  most  frequented  hotel  in  the  Western 
country.  Their  strange  faces  and  strange  action  excited  general 
apprehension.  Nearly  every  witness  to  the  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe, has  deposed  that  he  was  struck  with  the  ^^  strange  faces  ^* 
congregated  in  the  bar-room.  The  learned  counsel  on  the  othe^ 
side,  has  attempted  to  prove  in  the  examination,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  insist  in  the  argument,  that  that  room  is  daily  crowded 
with  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  country ;  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fare,  and  the  urbanity  of  its  proprietors,  invite  to  the 
Oalt  House  a  large  portion  of  the  travelling  public;  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  nowise  remarkable  that  strange  faces  should 
be  observed  in  the  bar-room,  lliough  I  admit  the  gentleman's 
premises,  I  deny  his  conclusion.  That  strangers  should  frequent 
the  Gait  House  is  not  wonderful ;  they  do  it  every  day ;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  strange  faces,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
arouse  neither  remark  nor  attention.  That  the  ^*  strange  faces  ** 
of  Mr.  Redding's  friends  should  have  excited  remark  and 
icmtiny,  not  only  from  the  inmates  of  the  House,  but  from 
strangers  themselves,  is  truly  wonderful,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  admitting  that  there  was  something  very  peculiar  in 
their  conduct  and  appearance. 

They  went  there  prepared  for  preconcerted  action.    Having 
A  common  object,  and  a  well  arranged  plan,  a  glance,  or  a  mo- 
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tion,  Bufficed  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  to  the  pther.  Tell 
tale  oonscienceB  epoke  from  each  countenance.  Their  looka, 
unlike  the  mystic  sign  of  the  mysterious  brotherhood,  gave  up 
to  the  observer  the  very  secret  they  wished  thereby  to  conceal. 
There  is  a  strange  and  subtle  influence,  a  kind  of  mental  ^ense, 
by  which  we  acquire  intimation  of  men^s  intentions,  even 
before  they  have  ripened  into  word  or  action.  It  seems,  on 
such  occasions,  as  if  information  was  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
by  a  sort  of  natural  animal-magnetism,  without  tlie  intervention 
of  the  senses. 

Thus,  in  tliis  case,  all  the  bystanders  were  impressed  at  once, 
with  the  conviction  that  violence  was  intended  by  the  strange 
men  who  had  attracted  their  attention.  These  men,  it  is  pro- 
ven, were  the  friends  and  intimate  companions  of  Redding. 
Most  of  them,  though  living  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Gait  House,  and  yet,  by  singular 
coincidence,  had  all  assembled  there  on  this  occasion. 

They  were  remarkably  stout  men,  constituting  the  very  elite 
bf  the  thews  and  mnsde  of  Louisville,  and  many  of  them  noted 
for  their  prowess  in  the  vulgar  broils  of  the  city.  Why  had 
they  thus  congregated  on  this  occasion? — ^Why  their  strange 
and  suspicious  demeanor  f  I  will  show  you  why.  It  will  not 
be  nece.<sary  to  await  the  actual  fight  to  become  fully  conversant 
with  their  purpose.  It  found  vent  in  various  shapes,  but  chiefly 
bubbled  out  in  the  unguarded  remarks,  and  almost  involuntary 
expressions  of  the  more  garrulous  of  the  party. 

I  shall  be  compelled,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to 
gl&nce  at  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  the  witnesses  in  showing 
you  the  circumstances  at  the  Gklt  House,  which  conclusively 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Everett,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Gait  House,  says  he 
was  admonisthed  by  his  bar-keeper  that  a  difficulty  was  about  to 
aripe,  and  he  had  better  persuade  Judge  Wilkinson  out  of  the 
bar-room.  Accordingly,  he  went  in  and  took  the  Judge  away, 
and  gives  as  a  reason  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  strange  faces  in 
the  '>ar-room,  and  apprehended  difficulty ;  alarmed,  not  because 
Ifae  faces  were  those  of  strangers,  but  because  of  something  i« 
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th«ir  appetjrAnoe  which  iz.dicated  eonoert  md  threatened  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Trabue  was  waiting  io  the  room  for  supper,  and  says  h« 
heard  some  one  remark,  ^  if  the  Mississippians  had  not  gone  np 
stairs,  th^y  would  have  been  badly  treated  ;^  in  C4)nnection  with 
which  remark,  Redding  was  pointed  out  to  him.  This,  it  seems, 
was  after  the  Jadge  had  retired  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Eve- 
rett. Now,  who  were  to  have  treated  the  Mississippians  badly, 
except  Mr.  Bedding  and  his  friends  f  Who  else  had  any  pre- 
tence for  so  doing?  Oan  yon  donbt  for  a  moment  that  the 
remark  had  reference  to  Mr.  Bedding's  party  ?  It  was  probably 
made  by  one  of  them ;  bat  whether  by  one  of  them  or  a  stran- 
ger, it  equally  indicated  their  violent  determinations.  Mr.  Trabue 
alno  proves  that  after  Judge  Wilkinson  retired,  Mr.  Bedding  also 
reUred ;  and  when  the  Judge  returned  into  the  bar-room.  Bed- 
ding presently  entered;  followed,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Trabue  '*  by  a  right  smart  crowd  '^  of  his  friends.  Now  why 
did  Bedding  thus  go  out,  and  return  with  his  gang  at  his  heels  t 
Why  were  his  movements  thus  regulated  by  the  motions  of  the 
Judge  ? — Wherefore  was  it,  that  every  one  expected  a  difficulty  ? 
Mr.  Bedding,  according  to  his  own  story,  went  to  the  Gait 
House  simply  for  the  pur|>ose  of  obtaining  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  insulted  him. 

He  had  accomplished  his  ostensible  object  He  had  obtained 
the  names,  and  more  than  that,  he  had  gratified  his  base  appe- 
tite, by  abusing  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  most  indecent 
and  disgusting  manner.  No  rowdy  who  ever  visited  his  coffee- 
house, could  have  excelled  him  in  this,  to  the  vulgar  mind,  sweet 
mode  of  vengeance.  He  had  even  driven  the  Judge  from  the 
room  by  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  his  billingsgate  epithets. 
To  use  an  expression  suil^  to  his  comprehension  and  feelings, 
he  remained  ^^cock  of  the  walk.*'  Tet  he  was  not  satisfied. 
B€  retired,  and  watched  the  return  of  the  Judge,  and  then,  em- 
boldened by  his  previous  impunity,  followed  with  his  cut-throat 
band  to  complete  the  work  of  vengeance. 

But  to  priKseed  with  the  circumstantial  evidence.    Mr.  Mont* 
fomery  states  ^hat  he  was  with  Mr.  Trabue  at  tlie  Gait  House 
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when  Redding  came  in  after  the  names,  and  also  when  he 
oame  back  jnst  befc»re  the  conflict;  heard  him  use  very  rough 
language,  and  also,  heard  Halbert  remark  that  there  wou]d  be 
^^  rough  work  with  the  Mississippians.^*  Now  this  fully  corrobo- 
rates the  testimony  of  Mr.  Trabue  on  the  same  point,  yfhu  heard 
the  remark,  but  did  not  recollect  who  made  it.  This  Marshall 
Halbert  is  the  man  who  boasted,  after  the  sffear  was  over,  that 
he  had  knocked  down  one  of  the  Missii^sippians  with  a  cliair, 
while  his  back  was  towards  him,  and  recounted  many  other 
feats  of  daring  to  the  astonishment  of  the  listeners. 

I  should  judge  him  to  be  uf  the  blood  of  lionest  Jack  Fal- 
staff,  whose  killing,  as  everybody  knows,  was  always  by-  word 
of  mouth,  and  whose  deeds  of  desperate  valor  were  so  unfortu* 
nate  as  to  find  neither  historian  nor  believer,  except  himself. 
At  all  events  Halbert,  according  to  his  own  confession,  was  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  I  have  no  doubt  performed  his  part  in 
the  affray  as  well  as  he  knew  how,  and  with  much  greater  hu- 
manity than  he  pretends.  In  addition  to  the  abov^  remark  ot 
Halbert^s,  Mr.  Montgomery  states  that  he  heard  several  persona 
say,  at  a  time  when  the  defendants  were  not  in  the  room,  that 
they  would  beat  the  Mississippians  well. 

General  Chambers,  who  lives  opposite  the  Gait  House,  and  is 
in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  it,  says  he  went  into  the  bar-room 
jnst  before  the  affray,  that  he  observed  persons  whom  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  there,  and  that  from  their  appearance 
and  demeanor,  his  snspicions  were  immediately  aroused. 

1  attach  great  weight  to  the  testimony  of  General  Chambers. 
His  character  for  intelligence  and  observation  needs  no  com- 
ment from  ine,  and  the  fact  that  his  suftpiciona  were  aroused, 
muflt  ctmvince  every  one  that  cause  for  alarm  existed. 

The  next  testimony  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  of  Mr.  Oli- 
ver. He  says  that  he  wns  acquainted  with  Mr.  Meeks,  and  wai 
taking  a  social  glass  with  him  on  the  evening  of  the  affray 
wlien  Meeks  started  off,  saying  he  must  go  to  the  Gait  House, 
(which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street),  that  he  wai 
bound  to  have  a  fight  that  night,  and  ^^  by  G— d  be  would  have 
one/^    You  will  recollect,  that  Meeks  was  one  of  the  persona 
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who  collected  aro  aid  Redding,  immediately  after  the  affair  at 
the  shop,  and  seconded  Joiinson's  proposition  to  get  Bill  Holmes 
and  ^  give  them  h — 1,"  by  saying  ''*■  they  wonld  go  anyhow,  and 
have  a  spree,"  Oan  you  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  the  obserya- 
tion  made  by  this  unfortunate  man  to  Mr  Oliver,  as  just  recited, 
bad  relation  to  the  pi'evious  arrangement  with  Johnson  and 
others,  at  Bedding's  shop  ?  The  remark  of  Meeks  seems  to  me, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  previous  and  subsequent  conduct, 
almost  conclusive  of  itself  as  to  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  observe  Mr.  Oliver's  statement  that 
Meeks,  before  he  started,  tied  a  knot  in  the  small  end  of  a  cow- 
hide which  be  carried,  manifestly  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
out  of  his  hand  in  the  conflict  which  he  so  eagerly  courted.  His 
knife,  by  a  sort  of  pious  fraud,  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  otherwise  the  result  might  iiare  been  very  different.  Th« 
prudent  caution  of  Mr.  Oliver  in  disarming  him  of  his  weapon, 
proves  how  strong  must  have  been  the  indications  of  fiis  violent 
dispoi^ition. 

Mr.  Reaugh  says  he  was  at  the  Gait  House  on  tlie  evening  of 
the  affray,  and  saw  Red<ling  in  conversation  with  Rothwell  and 
Halbert — he  also  saw  Holmes  and  Johnson.  Something  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  party,  induced  him  to  ask  Johnson  what  was 
the  matter.  Johnson  replied  by  relating  the  affair  of  the  shop. 
Upon  which  Reaugh  observed  ^*  if  the  Mississipptans  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  men,  they  will  fare  rather  rough.*'  ^^Yes," 
replied  the  worthy  butcher,  ^^they  would  skin  them  quicker 
than  I  oonld  skin  a  sheep."  Mr.  Reaugh  states  that  he  made 
the  remark  to  Johnson,  because  of  the  remarkable  size  and 
strength  of  the  men  to  whom  he  alluded,  the  strange  manner 
in  which  they  had  assembled,  and  the  fact  that  he  knew  them 
t4>  be  friends  of  Redding,  and  that  Redding  had  been  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Mississippians. 

Mr.  Miller  states  that  being  a  member  of  the  grand  Jury,  and 
having  heard  of  the  affray  at  Redding't>,  he  went  into  a  tin-shop 
to  inquire  about  the  matter,  when  Mr.  Halbert  came  in  and 
boastetl  much  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  Witness  then  weni 
to  the  Gait  House  for  supper,  when  he  heard  Redding  abna* 
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ing  Judge  M^ilkiason,  and  challenging  him  for  a  fight.  Wit 
0683  advised  Halbert  to  take  Bedding  away,  observing  ttat  ho 
witness,  was  on  the  grand  jnry,  had  the  names,  and  woalJ  have 
all  the  matter  attended  to.  Some  one,  he  thinks  Johnscu,  then 
remarked  that  ^Mt'  he  didn^t  leave  the  room,  he^d  see  tl.e  finest 
sort  of  beef-steaks  served  np.*'  Presently  he  heard  tlie  exela- 
mation,  near  the  oonnter,  ^Hhere  tliey  are,  all  three  of  them!'* 
and  the  crowd  immediately  closed  in  op(»n  the  persons  so  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Waggry,  also,  heard  the  remark  about  the  ^^  steaks,"  and 
then  heard  some  one  exclaim,  ^^  weMl  have  a  h — 1  of  a  fight  here 
jast  now."  He  also  heard  Mr.  Miller  advise  Halbert  to  take 
Bedding  away. 

Mr.  Brown  swears  that  he  heard  Mr.  Miller  tell  Mr.  Bedding 
he  was  not  taking  the  proper  conrse;  he  shoald  have  the 
matter  before  the  grand  Jury ;  whereupon  some  one  said  ^  hush 
you  Billy  "Miller,  if  it  comes  to  handy -cuffs,  the  boys  will  settle 
it."  The  witness  then  became  so  apprehensive  of  tk  fight  that 
he  lefb  the  room. 

Now,  though  Miller  is  not  positive  as  to  the  person  who  made 
use  of  the  expression  about  *^  serving  up  beef-steaks,"  yet  no 
one,  I  take  it,  will  hesitate  as  to  his  identity.  Who  but  John- 
son could  speak  in  such  rich  and  technical  language!  Who  but 
Johnson  could  boast  of  ^  having  as  much  manhood  as  was  ever 
wrapped  in  the  same  extent  of  hidef"  While,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  so  arranged  it,  that  the  ^^  hides  "  of  the  Miasissip- 
pians  ^*  would  not  hold  shucks."  Who  but  this  unmitigated 
savage  would  talk  of  ^^  skinning  "  a  gentleman  ^^  quicker  than  I 
oould  skin  a  sheep  f"  Why  he  rubs  his  hands,  licks  his  lipa,  and 
talks  of  serving  up  GhristianB  in  the  shape  of  ^^ steaks,"  with  aa 
little  compunction  as  you  or  I  would  exiiibit  in  eating  a  radish. 
The  cannibal  1  He  should  go  at  once  to  New  Zealand  and  open 
his  shambles  there.  His  character  would  suit  that  country ;  and 
I  doubt  not  he  would  obtain  great  custom,  and  find  ample 
demand  for  I  is  human  '*  steaks."  Why,  gentle  men,  I  shoald  be 
afraid  to  buy  meat  out  of  his  stall.  He  talks  as  if  he  supplied  it 
by  burking.    I  should  expect  sonii)  day  to  swaLlow  an  unbaptiiBed 
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infant  in  the  disguise  of  a  reeking  pig,  or  to  eat  a  fellow-oitizen, 
ineog.  in  a  ^^  steak."  Such  a  fellow  should  he  looked  to.  But 
again.  What  meant  the  expression  deposed  to  hy  Reaugh, 
^  there  they  are,  all  three  of  them  now  *^  It  was  the  signal  fof 
the  conspirators  to  close  in.  It  clearly  proves  a  pre-concerted 
pUn ;  no  names  were  mentioned,  and  without  a  previous  under- 
standing, the  expression  would  have  been  nonsense.  Most  of 
the  party  did  not  know  the  Mississippians ;  hence  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  one  sliould  give  intimation  when  they  entered 
the  room.  The  expression,  ^^  There  they  are,'*  was  the  signa. 
for  the  onset.  What  meant  the  expression,  sworn  to  by 
Waggry,  ^  Well  have  a  hell  of  a  fight  here  Just  now  "? 

What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  the  response  made  to 
Miller,  when  he  advised  Redding  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
grand  Jury,  ^^  Hush  you,  Billy  Miller,  and  if  it  comes  to  handy- 
cuffs  the  boys  will  settle  it  ?"  If  what  comes  to  handy-cutib ! 
And  who  were  the  boys  ?  Why,  if  the  quarrel  with  the  Missis- 
sippians comes  to  handy-cufGs,  and  as  for  the  *^  boys,^*  there  was 
not  a  man  present  who  did  not  know  who  they  were. 

Redding  was  one  of  the  ^^boys,**  and  a  very  bad  boy  too. 
Billy  Holmes  was  another ;  Marshall  Halbert  was  a  '^  perfect 
broih  of  a  boy,*'  and  if  his  own  story  is  entitled  to  credit,  he 
must  have  been  twins,  for  he  acted  the  part  of  at  least  two  in 
the  fight.  Bill  Johnson  was  as  much  of  a  boy  as  ever  was 
^^  wrapiied  np  in  the  same  amount  of  hide,"  though  his  extraor« 
dinary  modesty  has  induced  him  to  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 
The  unfortunate  Meeks  and  Roth  well  were  two  of  the  ^  boys ;'' 
and  last  though  not  least,  comes  Harry  Oldham,  the  ^^Jack 
Homer  "  of  the  party.  He  ^'  sat  in  the  corner  "  till  the  fight 
was  nearly  over,  when  he  ^^  put  in  his  thumb  "  and  ^^  pulled  out^** 
not  ^'  a  plum,"  but  a  pistol ;  and  ever  since,  has  been  exclaiming, 
"  What  a  brave  *  boy '  am  I." 

Tes,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  these  were  the  ^^  boys "  whos« 
strange  appearance  aroused  the  sui»picions  and  excited  the  appre* 
hensiona  of  all. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testim(»ny  oi 
Mr.  D.>nahue.    It  is  clear  and  conclusive.    E?  swears  that  on 
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the  evening  of  the  affray,  and  j  ist  before  it  occnrred,  being  ia 
the  bar-room  of  the  Gait  Hoase,  he  heard  Roth  well  ask  Bedding 
^Mf  they  were  there  f*'— upon  being  answered  in  the  negative^  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  come  let  us  go  np  stairs  and  bring  them  down,  and 
give  them  h — I."  Rothwell  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Bedding, 
had  been  informed  by  Bedding  of  his  grievances,  and  had  acoom* 
Danied  him  to  the  Gait  House.  Whom  did  he  mean,  when  he 
asked  if  ^^  they  were  there  ?^'  The  Mississippians  undoubtedly. 
Whom  did  he  propose  to  drag  from  their  rooms,  and  chastise  I 
Of  course  the  same  persons  for  whom  he  had  Just  inquired. 
Both  well  asked  if  ^Uhey  were  there?"  when  the  defendants  came 
in,  some  one  cried  out  *^  there  they  are,  all  three  of  them  I** 
These  two  expressions  manifestly  emanate<l  from  persons  who 
understood  each  other,  and  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  a  common 
object 

If  these  remarks  had  not  relation  to  some  previtiusly  concerted 
plan  of  action,  they  would  be  unmeaning  and  foolish ;  but  grant- 
mg  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  I  have  8Uppo:»ed,  and  every 
word  is  pregnant  with  meaning ;  full  of  force,  weight  and  effect. 

Mr.  Baily  deposes  to  the  caution  given  by  Miller  to  Bedding ; 
also  to  the  fact  that  Bedding  left  the  room  wlien  Judge  Wilkin- 
son had  retired,  and  came  back  again  immediately  after  the 
Judge  had  returned.  He  also  saw  Oldham  after  the  affair  waa 
over,  putting  a  pistol  into  his  pocket,  and  wiping,  with  his  hand* 
kerchief,  the  blood  fi*om  a  double-edged  dirk. 

Mr.  Pearson  says  he  went  to  the  Gait  House  Just  before  sapper, 
on  the  evening  of  the  affray.  As  he  stood  behind  the  bar,  one 
Oapt.  Bogers  observed  that  there  would  be  a  fight.  Presently, 
witness  met  Marshall  Halbert,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  stop  It^ 
meaning  the  fight.  Halbert  said  '^  no,  let  it  go  on."  This  waa 
before  Redding  had  c<»mmenced  abusing  Jndge  Wilkinson,  and 
proves  that  the  idea  of  a  fight  did  not  originate  fW>m  that  cir- 
cumstance. The  Judge  came,  and  Bedding  abused  him.  H« 
went  out,  and  Bedding  followed.  He  returned,  and  presently  so 
did  Bedding  with  a  crowd  at  his  heels.  Seein/r  the  crowd,  and 
apprehending  violence,  Mr.  Pearson  was  in  the  act  of  leading 
the  Judge  out  of  the  rooir,  when  the  croivd  rushed  upon  Mur* 
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dftugfa ;  the  affray  oorameiioed,  and  the  Judge  stopped^  refo^iog 
to  leave  the  room  until  he  saw  ii is  friends  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Need  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  right  io  so  doing  t 

Mr.  Banks  says  he  saw  Redding  just  after  the  first  affray,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  He  said  no,  but  that  ^he  would  have 
Mlti^&ction,"  and  that  ^'  he  could  whip  them  all  three/' 

Dr.  Graham  says  that  after  Judge  Wilkinson  had  left  the  bar- 
room, the  first  time,  he  heard  some  one  observe,  ^^  the  d  d 
ooward  has  run.*^ 

Does  not  Mr.  Oldham's  testimony  *  prove  the  conspiracy  f    1 


*  MB.  OLOHAM*!  THTIMOVT. 

Que§Uon,    Were  joa  in  the  bar-room  when  the  flf  btloff  wm  ffolof  on  f 

^fUUMT.  No ;  I  wee  going  in  through  the  bar-room  door,  when  I  think  it  vm  Dr. 
Wilkinjion  wu  nubing  out,  and  cut  me  in  the  arm,  and  I  kno^ed  him  down.  Mr. 
Holmes  then  came  to  the  passage  with  a  raised  chair,  and  strudc  at  the  Judge, 
brealdng  the  chair  against  the  door.  The  Jadge  ran  to  the  stairs.  Mr.  Holmes 
•truck  Mr.  Mordaugh  at  the  stairs  with  the  chair.  Mr.  Murdaugh  got  up  towards 
the  bead  of  the  stairs,  and  hallooed  for  bis  pistoL  That  put  me  in  mind  of  mj  pls- 
t«ri,  and  I  took  it  out  and  ftred  it  at  him. 

Q»    Where  did  jou  say  you  were  cut? 

A,    In  the  arm,  as  I  attempted  to  enter  the  bar-room  door. 

Q,    Was  there  any  concert  for  you  to  go  to  the  Gait  House  that  evening  t 

A,    None  at  all. 

Q.    Why  did  you  knock  the  Doctor  down  f 

A.    Because  be  bad  cut  me  in  the  arm. 

Q.    Was  there  any  provocation  on  your  part  to  induce  him  to  out  you  f 

A.  No.  I  knew  none  of  the  gentlemen.  Why  he  cut  me  in  the  arm  I  am  nnabto 
to  tell.    I  am  confident  he  never  saw  me  before. 

CaoM  KxAMvnD.—Q.    How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Oalt  House  then  ? 

A,  Three  or  four  minutes— but  i  had  been  in  the  bar-room  at  first  before  it  b** 
gan. 

Q.    Name  such  of  the  persons  as  you  saw  Uiere  then  f 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Rothwell,  and  Mr.  Halbert  in  the  bar-room.  When 
ttMy  came  in  they  asked  me  to  take  some  liquor,  which  I  did.  A  gentleman  came 
mad  asked  to  see  me,  and  I  went  awsy  with  him ;  we  staid  out  some  time,  talking 
Jbout  boats  which  he  said  he  had  laying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Keatoeky  nver.  We 
were  talking  outside,  when  I  could  hear  chairs  rattling,  and  then  on  trying  to  goints 
Ibe  bar-room,  I  got  the  cot  in  the  arm. 

Oaoes-EzAMDiBo. — Q»    When  were  yon  first  in  the  bar-room  that  evening? 

A.    Before  any  fuss  began  at  all  there. 

^.    Did  you  not  remain  to  see  the  fuss  f 

A.    I  went  out  at  the  time  of  the  ftiss. 

Q.    Were  there  not  many  people  there,  and  in  the  passsgesf 

A,    There  appeared  to  be  a  good  many,  and  som«  ftiss  In  the  pasilf  t. 

^    What  sort  of  kt:!fe  was  you  cut  wlrti  f 
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do  Dot  mean  directly ,  but  circumstantially.    He  says  he  was  not 
present  at  the  fight  in  the  bar-room,  and  knew  nothing  of  th« 


A,    I  was  cat  with  a  dirk  knife. 

Q.    Oan  yon  be  poiitlre  who  eat  yoaf 

A,    Doctor  Wilkinson  was  the  man  that  eat  me,  and  I  knocked  him  down  far  fL 

Q.    Had  yott  given  him  bj  word  or  gestare,  no  oaoM  for  doing  itf 

A,    I  had  not. 

Q.    Did  yon  not  go  there  to  hare  a  light  f 

A.    No.    I  went  there  aooidentaRy— it  was  on  my  way  home.    I  foaght  on  mf 
own  hook. 

Q.    Ton  ihot  at  Mardaagh  on  yoar  own  hook  f 

A,    At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  when  he  hallooed  oat  Ibr  his  pistol,  I  took  tin 
advantage  to  get  oat  mine,  and  I  fired  at  him. 

Q.    When  the  Doctor  was  coming  oat  of  the  door  was  he  not  eat  and 
and  disabled  r 

A.    I  eoald  not  see  by  him,  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  all  this  at  the  Kzamining  Coartf 

A.    I  stated  the  same  there  as  here. 

Q.    What  eoloared  handle  had  the  knife  which  the  Doctor  eat  yoa  with  f 

A.    I  think  it  was  a  white  handled  knilb. 

Q.    Did  yoa  fire  before  yoa  were  stabbed  f 

A.    No,  I  was  stabbed  first. 

Q.    And  yoa  had  yoar  pistol  prepared  with  two  ballets  V 

A.    No ;  there  were  not  two  bullets ;  bat  there  was  one  ballet  oat  Ib  ttiTM 
It  had  been  two  or  three  days  loaded. 

Q,    Well,  yoa  had  other  weapons  f 

A.    I  had  a  Bowie  knife. 

Q,    Was  the  pistol  a  rifle  barrelled  pistol  f 

A.    Tes. 

Q.    How  came  you  to  arm  yourself  thasf 

A,    I  usaally  carry  a  bowie-knife  and  a  pistol  abovt  me  since  I  belonged  to  fki 
CMj  Oaard  last  sammer. 

Q.    Of  coarse  yoa  used  your  bowie-knife  with  eflbot  that  evenlrgf 

A.    I  did  not  nse  it  on  that  occasion. 

Q,    Ton  certainly  displayed  it? 

A,    The  batton  on  the  scabbard  came  oO^  and  It  slln>ed  throoi^  my  pantalooBa. 

^.    Was  there  not  blood  on  It  ? 

A.    There  coaid  be  no  Mood  on  It,  bat  It  had  a  red  scabbard,  whieh  asaj  havf 
been  mistaken. 

Q,    Did  yoa  not  wipe  blood  olT  with  yoar  bac  dkerchlef  ? 

A.    I  am  eoofldent  I  did  not,  for  there  ooald  be  none  on  It 

Q.    Do  yoa  say  you  made  m  exhibition  of  It  f 

A,    A  ger**eman  at  Zanone^s  Coflipe-Hoase  asked  me  to  shew  him  a  bowlo-kBll^ 
and  I  showed  him  mine— that  Is  the  only  exhibition  eoald  be  talked  of« 

Q.    Did  yoa  hear  of  the  aflkir  at  Rcdding*s  f 

Ji    Not  tni  I  went  to  the  Oalt  House.    I  did  not  even  hear  of  it  till  the  Oalt- 
BooBO  aBkIr  commenced.    I  did  not  hear  of  it  before  1  went  Into  the  bar-f  om.— !• 
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ftfldir,  nor  of  the  defendants.  Ue  oays  he  was  standing  in  the 
|)aa3age  whon  the  door  opened,  and  lie  received  a  cut  from  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  whom  he  knocked  down  for  his  pains. 

After  fighting  in  the  crowd  awhile,  he  saw  Murdangh  retreat- 
ing np  stairs,  and  heard  him  asking  fi^r  a  pistol,  whereapon  h* 
was  reminded  of  his  own  pistol,  which  he  immediately  drew 
and  discha  ged  at  the  young  gentleman,  giving  him  not  th« 
weapon,  hci  its  contents,  to  wit:  a  hullet  split  in  three  pieces 
This  worthy  gentleman,  who  is  certainly 


-^  M  mDd  a  mftoDerad  auA 


Ai  ever  tcatUed  thlp,  or  cot  a  throat,** 

swears  positively  that  he  did  not  know  either  of  the  defendants ; 
that  he  belonged  to  neither  party  in  the  aSVay;  and  that  he 
fought,  to  nse  his  own  descriptive  and  unrivalled  phraseology, 
entirely  *^upon  his  own  hook." 

Snrely,  Mr.  Henry  Oldham  must  be  the  kniglit  errant  of  the 
age;  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  West;  the  paragon  of  modern 
cliivalry. 

He  fights,  not  from  base  desire  of  vengeance,  nor  from  sordid 
love  of  gold ;  not  even  from  patriotism  or  friendship ;  bnt  from 
a  higher  and  a  loftier  sentiment ;  from  his  pure,  ardent,  disin- 
terested, unsophisticated  love  of  glorious  strife.  Like  Job^s  war- 
hurse,  he  ^^  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,"  and  to  the  sound  of  tlie 
tmmpet,  he  saith,  ha !  ha !    To  him 

**Th«ro  It  •omothtof  of  prldo  In  th«  perilont  bo«r, 
Whale*er  bo  the  shape  in  which  death  maj  lover, 
Vbr  fame  to  there^  to  tell  who  bleeds, 
And  honor's  eje  on  daring  deeds.** 

Ton  have  heard,  gentlemen,  of  the  bright,  warm  isles  which 
gem  the  oriental  seas,  and  are  kissed  by  the  fiery  sun  of  the 
tropics ;  where  the  dove,  the  cinnamon,  and  the  nutmeg  grow ; 
where  the  torrid  atmosphere  is  oppressed  with  a  delicious,  but 
fierce  and  intoxicating  infiuenoe.  There  the  ftpirit  of  man  par- 
takes of  tlie  same  spicy  qualities  which  distinguish  the  produo- 
tkms  of  the  soiL    Even  as  the  rinds  of  their  fruits  split  open 

▼OL.  n.  5 
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with  natare^s  rich  excess,  so  do  the  human  passions  bnrst  forth 
with  an  overwhelming  violence  and  prodigality  unknown  tiU 
now,  in  oar  cold,  ungentle  clime.  There,  in  tlie  i»landa  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Malaccas,  and  others  of  the  same  latitude,  cases 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Oldham  are  of  frequent  oocurrenoe. 
In  those  countries  it  U  called  *^  running  a  muck."  An  individual 
becomes  so  full  of  fight  that  he  can  no  longer  contain  it ;  accord 
ingly,  he  arms  himself  with  a  species  of  dagger,  very  similar  tj 
that  from  wliich  Mr.  Oldham  wiped  the  blood  with  his  pockot 
handkerchief,  and  rushing  into  the  public  streets,  wounds  and 
slays  indiscriminately  among  the  crowd.  It  is  true,  that  this 
gallant  exploit  always  results  in  the  death  of  the  person  perform- 
ing it ;  the  people  of  the  country  entertaining  a  foolish  notion 
that  it  is  too  dangerous  and  expensive  a  mode  of  cultivating 
national  bravery.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  I  trust  this  rule 
will  be  relaxed.  Mr.  Oldham  is  the  only  specimen  we  possess 
of  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  spice  islands,  and  he  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity. 

But,  alas  I  the  age  of  chivalry  has  gone  by ;  and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duty,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  exhibit  some  little 
defects  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Oldham,  calculated  in  this  censo- 
rious day  to  detract  from  his  general  merits. 

It  is  with  great  pain,  I  feel  oonstraiued  to  say,  (for  he  is  a 
sort  of  favorite  of  mine),  that  telling  the  truth  is  not  one  of  hi^ 
knightly  accomplishments,  and  that  his  heroic  conduct  in  the 
aftray  at  the  Gait  House  was  nothing  more  nor  less,  according  to 
his  own  story,  than  a  downright  cowardly  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion. 

First,  as  to  his  veracity.  He  says  that  he  was  out  in  the  pas- 
sage, by  Doctor  Wilkinson,  to  whose  identity  he  swears  posi  • 
tively;  yet  it  is  proven  by  half  a  dozen  unimpeachable  witnesses, 
that  the  Doctor  was  at  that  time,  har$  de  combat^  beaten  to  a 
mnmmy — almost  lifeless,  and  perfectly  limber — while  his  knife 
had  fallen  from  his  relaxed  and  nerveless  grasp  upon  ths  Aooi 
of  the  bar-room,  where  it  was  afterwards  picked  up. 

Yet  Oldham  swears,  manfully,  that  it  was  the  Doctor  who  cut 
Mm,  though  when  fr«ked  if  his  face  was  not  bloody,  he  replied 
that  the  passage  was  too  dark  to  enable  him  distingnish  faces. 
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If  bo  oonld  Dot  se4  whether  the  face  of  the  person  who  oat  him 
was  bruised  or  bloody,  how  dares  he  swear  it  was  Doctor  Wilkia 
Bon,  whom  he  admits  he  had  never  seen  before  ? 

Yet,  though'  his  vision  was  so  dull  in  regard  to  this  matter,  ii. 
was  almost  supernatu rally  keen  upon  another.  He  swears  that 
he  was  cut  by  a  dirk  knife  mth  a  ^^  tohite  haiidle.^^  Now  11 
this  dusky  pasi^age,  where  he  could  not  see  his  assailant's  faoe, 
how  could  he  distinguish  so  accarately  the  character  of  the  wea- 
pon, and  more  especially,  of  the  handle.  The  handle  of  such  a 
knive  as  either  of  those  exhibited,  would  be  entirely  concealed 
in  the  grasp  of  the  holder.  But  Mr.  Oldham  could  see  through 
the  hand,  and  swear  to  the  color  of  the  handle,  even  when  lie 
^uld  not  distinguish  the  color  of  the  assailant's  face* 

The  prosecution  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  monomaDia  on 
the  subject  of  white-handled  knives.  The  white-handles  cause 
them  greater  terror,  and  excite  more  of  their  observation,  than 
the  blades.  One  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose,  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  defendants  held  by  the  blades,  and  fought  with 
the  handles.  These  white  handles  flash  before  their  eyes  like 
the  bright  inscription  upon  the  dim  steel  of  a  Turkish  cimeter. 
I  hope,  though  with  many  misgivings,  that  none  of  them  will 
ever  die  of  a  '^  white  handle.'' 

but,  to  return  to  my  subject,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
human  or  humane,  did  Oldham  slioot  at  Murdaugh,  whom,  he 
acknowledges,  he  did  not  know ;  of  whose  connection  with  Doc- 
tor Wilkinson  he  was  unacquainted  ;  and  who  had  not  attempt- 
ed to  do  him  the  slightest  injury?  According  to  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  base  and  cowardly 
assassin.  If  he  tells  the  truth,  he  is  an  assassinating  villain :  if 
he  does  not,  he  is  a  perjured  villain.  I  leave  him  choice  of  these 
two  horns  of  the  dilemma,  though  I  doubt  not  the  latter  is  the 
one  upon  which  he  is  destined  to  hang.  I  cannot  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  monster  as  he  would  make  himself  f)ut 
to  be ;  and  have  offered  his  conduct  to  you  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  cf  his  participation  in  it.  It  ia 
better  that  he  should  have  the  excuse  of  having  fonght  ia 
Bedding's  quarrel  than  no  excuse  at  all. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — ^I  have  now  performed  that  p<>rtlo« 
of  my  task,  which  embraced  the  oironmstantial  evidence.  Oot 
of  the  months  of  fifteen  different  witnesses,  most  of  them  gen* 
tlemen  of  high  chaiaoter  and  undoubted  veracity,  I  have  ex- 
hibited t()  yon  an  ahnost  oountless  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
occurrence  of  which,  or  of  any  great  portion  of  them,  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  which  I  proposed  at  the  outset  to 
prove. 

Upon  that  hypothesis,  all  these  circumstances  are  easily  expli- 
oable,  and  in  i)erfect  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  o\ 
human  action. 

I  have  combined  the  scattered  strands  of  evidence :  I  have  fin- 
ished the  cable  which  I  promised;  and  now  challenge  the 
opposing  counsel  to  try  their  strength  upon  it.  They  may  pick 
t  into  oakum ;  but  I  defy  them  to  break  it. 

There  is  one  other  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  I 
have  taken  of  the  origin  of  this  unfortunate  affray,  which 
may  be  properly  introduced  at  this  time,  and  with  which  I 
•hall  close  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  arises  out  of  the  respective  characters  and  positions  in  life  of 
the  two  parties,  and  i:«,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  great  weight. 
Who,  in  view  of  his  character  and  situation,  was  most  likely  to 
have  sought  and  provoked  the  unfortunate  conflict — Judge 
Wilkinson  or  Mr.  Redding  ?  The  conduct  of  the  Judge,  under  the 
opprobrious  epithets  heaped  upon  him  by  Redding,  in  the  bar- 
room, sufficiently  indicates,  that  though  he  had  previously  given 
way  to  sudden  passion,  he  was  now  cool,  collected,  and  forbear- 
ing. His  mind  had  reoovered  its  balance,  and  he  behaved  on 
tfiis  occasion,  as  well  as  subsequently,  with  philosophical  calm- 
ness. I  doubt,  gentlemen,  whether  any  of  you  would  have 
permitted  Mr.  Redding  to  indulge,  with  impunity,  in  such 
nuiudasured  abuse.  But  the  situation  of  the  Judge  was  pecu- 
liar, and  every  inducement  which  could  operate  upon  a  gentle- 
roan,  warned  him  against  participation  in  broils  and  battles. 
With  buoyant  feelings  and  pulse-quickening  anticipations,  ho 
had  come  more  than  a  thoosaod  miles,  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
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the  shrine  of  beant j,  and  not  of  blood ;  upon  an  errand  of  ]ov<\ 
and  not  of  strife.  He  came  to  transplant  one  of  Kentucky's 
fairest  flowers  to  the  warm  gardens  of  the  sunny  South.  The 
marriage  feast  was  spread;  the  bridal  wreath  was  woven; 
and  many  bounding  hearts  and  sparkling  eyes  chided  the  lag- 
ging liours.  The  thoughts  of  the  bridegroom  dwelt  not  upon  the 
ignoble  controversy,  which,  for  an  unguarded  moment,  had  ocoa- 
pied  his  attention,  but  upon  the  bright  and  glorious  future,  whoite 
rapturous  visions  were  about  to  become  enclianting  realities. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Judge  Wilkinson  could  not  have 
desired  the  conflict.  Had  the  fires  of  hell  blazed  in  hit 
bosom,  they  must  have  been  quenched  for  a  while.  The  very 
fiend  of  discord  would  have  been  ashamed,  fresh  from  a  volun- 
tary, vulgar,  bl(»ody  quarrel,  and  reeking  with  its  unsightly 
memorials,  to  have  sought  the  gay  wedding  banquet. 

Tou  cannot  believe  he  coveted  or  courted  the  unfortunate 
affray,  without,  at  the  same  lime,  considering  him  destitute,  not 
only  of  all  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  of  every 
characteristic  of  a  man.  Does  his  previous  character  warrant 
such  a  conclusion  ?  He  has,  as  has  been  shown  to  you  in  evi- 
dence, ever  maintained  the  character  of  an  honorable  and 
upright  gentleman.  I  see,  by  the  sneer  upon  the  lip  of  the 
adverse  counsel,  that  the  term  grates  harshly  upon  his  sensibili- 
ties. But,  I  repeat  it,  Judge  Wilkinson  has  ever  maintained  the 
character  of  a  gentleman ;  a  character  directly  at  war  with  the 
supposition  that  his  oondaot  on  this  occasion,  resulted  otherwise 
than  from  necessity.  I  mean,  by  ^^  a  gentleman,'"  not  the  broad- 
doth,  but  the  man ;  one  who  is  above  doing  a  mean,  a  cowardly 
or  a  dishonest  action,  whatever  may  be  the  temptation ;  one 
who  forms  his  own  standard  of  right  and  will  not  swerre  from 
it ;  who  regards  the  opinions  of  the  world  much,  but  his  own 
self-respect  more.  Such  men  are  confined  to  no  particular  class 
of  society,  though,  I  fear,  they  do  not  abound  in  any.  I  will 
save  the  learned  connsel  the  trouble  of  translating  his  sneer 
Into  language,  by  admitting  that  they  are  to  be  ftund  as  readily 
among  mechanics  as  elsewhere. 

fooh  a  man  I  believe  Judge  Wilkinson  to  be.    Such  has  evei 
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been  bis  character,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  on  thii 
occasion.  It  ought  to  have,  and  I  knuv^  will  have  very  great 
weigiit  with  joa.  Good  character  always  has  been,  and  ever 
should  be,  a  wall  of  strength  aronnd  its  possessor,  a  seven-fold 
sliield  to  him  who  bears  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  virtue  has  over  vice- 
honorable  over  dishonorable  conduct — an  advantage  which  it  is 
the  very  highest  interest  of  society  to  cherish  and  enforce.  In 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  a  man's  character,  is,  and  ever 
ought  to  be,  the  violence  of  the  presumption  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  crime.  I  appeal,  then,  to  Judge  Wilkinson's  character, 
to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  desired  this  unfortunate  contro- 
versy ;  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  been  guilty,  under 
the  circumstances  which  then  surrounded  him,  of  the  crime  of 
willful  and  malicious  murder.  What,  on  tlie  other  hand,  w&s 
the  condition  of  the  conspirator:*  ?  Redding  had  been  going  about 
from  street  to  street,  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  up  a 
crusade  against  the  Mississippians.  Johnson,  like  Tecum?eh-— but 
no,  I  will  not  assimilate  him  to  that  noble  warrior — ^like  an 
Indian  runner,  was  tlireading  each  path  in  the  city,  inciting  his 
tribe  to  dig  up  the  tomahawk  and  drive  it,  not  into  the  scalps, 
but  the  '*  steaks  "  of  the  foe.  But  I  will  not  puraue  this  pomt 
at  greater  length. 

I  proposed,  after  arguing  the  position,  that  there  actually  wiw 
a  conspiracy  to  chastise  the  defendants,  and  inflict  upon  rhem 
great  bodily  harm,  to  show,  in  the  next  place,  tliat  the  defend- 
ants had  good  reas<»n  to  believe  such  a  conspiracy  existed, 
whether  in  point  of  fact  it  did  or  not.  Most  of  the  arguments 
bearing  upon  this  proposition  have  been  already  advanced  in 
support  of  the  other.  These  I  will  not  repeat.  There  are  one 
or  two  others  worthy  of  notice.  What  could  Judge  Wilkinson 
have  supposed  from  the  conduct  of  Redding,  but  that  he  sought 
aod  provoked  a  difficulty  ?  What  else  could  he  conclude  fron 
the  unmitigated  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  him,  from  the 
opening  )f  the  very  sluices  of  vulgarity  ?  That  the  Judge  appre- 
hended violence  is  evident  from  the  warning  which  he  gave. 
lie  told  Redding  that  he  might  say  what  he  pleased,  but  not  Iff 
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ItLj  his  1  lands  n[)on  him ;  if  he  did,  he  would  kill  him.  He  oonid 
not  lie  supposed  to  know  that  Redding  came  only  for  the  names. 
Wlien  Meeks  stepped  np  to  Murdaagh  and  struck  him  with  his 
clnbbed  whip,  while  the  crowd  closed  in  nronnd,  what  could 
Mnrdaugh  reasonably  expect  but  violence  and  bodily  hann, 
le-iuUing  from  preconcerted  arrangement?  Without  going  at 
length  into  an  argument  on  this  point,  I  take  it  for  granted,  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  defendants  had  ample  grounds  for  appre- 
hending the  existence,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Redding  and  hia 
friends,  of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  upon  them  personal  violence. 
Let  us  now  look  a  moment  at  tlie  conduct  of  the  defendants, 
at  the  Gkilt  House,  and  see  whether  it  transcended  the  bounds  of 
right,  reason  or  prudence.  When  Mnrdaugh  and  the  Doctor 
entered  the  room,  the  exclamation  was  made,  by  some  one,  loud 
enough  for  all  to  hear,  ^^  There  they  are — all  three  of  them, 
now ;"  upon  which,  according  to  nearly  all  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Redding  made  the  remark  to  Murdaugh,  ^^  Tou  are  the  man  that 
drew  the  bowie-knife  on  me.*^  Tou  will  recollect  Redding  had 
|ust  crossed  Judge  Wilkinson^s  path,  and  placed  himself  with  his 
back  against  the  counter,  manifestly  with  the  object  of  bringing 
on  the  fight.  Murdaugh,  indignant  at  being  publicly  charged 
with  having  drawn  a  bowie-knife  upon  an  unarmed  man,  replied, 
'^  that  any  one  who  said  he  had  drawn  a  bowie-knife  told  a  d — d 
lie  ;^  whereupon  instantly  steps  up  Meeks,  with  his  knotted  cow- 
hide, exclaiming,  ^^Tou  are  the  d — d  little  rascal  that  did  it^* — at 
the  same  time  inflicting  upon  him  a  very  severe  blow.  By-the- 
by,  this  assertion  of  Meeks  proves  that  he  had  been  at  Red- 
ding's  after  the  first  affray,  and  heard  a  full  account  of  it.  It  is 
urged  against  the  Judge,  that  when  Mr.  Everett  led  him  to  his 
room,  he  asked  for  pistols.  I  think  an  argument  in  his  favor 
may  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance.  Hid  requi8ition  for  arms 
proves  that  he  considered  himself  and  his  friends  in  great  per- 
sonal danger.  He  manifestly  required  them  not  for  offence,  but 
for  defence.  Had  he  intended  an  attack,  he  would  not  have 
gone  down  to  the  bar-room  without  first  obtaining  the  weapons 
he  desired.  Men  do  not  voluntarily  attempt  the  lives  of  othen 
without  being  well  prepared,    it  is  evident  that  Judge  Wilkin 
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ion  and  hU  triends  thought  only  of  the  protection  of  their  own 
persons ;  for  they  went  down  stairs  provided  only  with  the  ordi- 
nary weapons  which  tliey  were  accustomed  to  hoar.  Murdangh 
and  the  Doctor  had  a  pocket  knife  each ;  the  same  they  had 
previously  carried.  They  had  added  nothing  to  their  armor, 
eitlier  offensive  or  defensive.  The  Judge,  apprehensive  of  diffi- 
culty, had  taken  his  bowie-knife,  which  probably,  he  had  not 
previously  worn.  When,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Everett,  he 
retired,  he  doubtless  informed  Ids  friends  of  what  had  just  tran- 
Fpired  in  the  bar-room,  and  expressed  his  fears  of  violence.  This 
accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  Murdaugh  met  the  aasanlt 
of  the  two  powerful  men  who  simultaneously  rushed  upon  him. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Meeks  commeuoed  the  attack 
upon  Murdaugh,  by  two  rapid,  violent  blows  of  a  cow-hide ;  ao* 
companied  by  a  heavy  blow  from  a  stick  or  cane  in  the  hands  of 
Roth  well.  At  die  same  time  he  seized  the  hand  of  Murdaugh, 
in  which,  prepared  for  defence,  was  an  open  knife ;  but  Mnr* 
dangh,  with  coolness  and  celerity,  changed  the  weapon  to  his 
left  hand,  and  used  it  according  to  the  dictates  both  of  law  and 
common  sense.  The  very  first  blow  had  driven  him  to  the  wall. 
The  crowd  closed  around  him ;  he  could  not  retreat,  and  was 
justified,  according  to  the  strictest  and  most  technical  principles 
of  even  English  Jurisprudence,  to  take  the  life  of  the  assailant. 
No  man  but  a  fool  or  a  coward  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did.  Was  he  not,  according  to  the  rule  read  by  the  District 
Attorney,  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  or  of  great  bodily  harm  t 
Let  the  unhealed  wound  upon  his  head  respond.  Let  his  hat, 
which  has  been  exhibited  to  you,  answer  the  question.  Upon 
this  you  may  perceive  two  incisions,  which  most  have  been 
caused  by  a  sharp,  cutting  instrument.  No  obtuse  weapon  was 
capable  of  the  effect.  The  blows  were  manifestly  sufficient  to 
have  oaueed  death,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  elastic  material| 
npon  which  their  principal  force  was  expended.  The  part,  Uien, 
taken  by  Mr.  Murdaugh  in  the  affray  was  clearly  defensive  and 
Justifiable.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Doctor  Wilkinson  t(K)k  any 
other  part  in  Uie  affray  than  attempting  to  escape  from  its  vio* 
lenoe,  unless  you  notice  the  evidence  of  Oldham,  that  be  out  him 
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m  he  fled  frou  the  room.  He  was  benteo,  first  by  Both  well, 
then  by  Holmes,  and  if  yoa  take  their  own  statements,  by  those 
two  worthies,  Halbert  and  Oldham.  He  was  crushed  almost  to 
atoms.  He  had  not  a  chance  oven  for  self-defence.  Both  well 
tiad  left  Mnrdaagh,  atter  striking  him  one  blow,  in  charge  of 
Meeks,  and  fell  upon  the  Doctor.  While  beating  tjie  Doctor,  he 
M'as  stabbed  by  the  Judge,  near  the  dining-room  door.  The 
Doctor  fled  round  the  room,  still  followed  by  Bothwell,  who  was 
again  struck  by  the  Judge,  when  upon  the  opposite  side.  The 
two  blows  paralyzed  his  powers ;  when  Holmes  stepped  in  and 
00  completely  prostrated  the  Doctor,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
hold  liim  up  with  one  hand  while  he  beat  him  with  the  other. 

Neither  offensive  word  nor  action,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  is  proven  or  pretended.  It  is  perfectly 
dear  that  he  was  beaten  by  Bedding*s  friends,  simply  because 
he  was  of  the  Mississippi  party.  I  consider  it  hi|fhly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Grand  Jury  who  found  the  bill,  that  he  was  included 
in  it. 

In  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  Judge  Wilkinson.  It  is 
proven  beyond  contradiction,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  veracity,  that  the  Judge,  at  his  solicitation,  was  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  as  the  affray  commenced ;  when, 
witnessing  tlie  attack  upon  Murdaugh,  he  stopped,  refusing  to 
leave  until  he  saw  the  result  of  the  controversy  in  which  his 
friend  was  engaged.  Standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  he  did 
not  at  first  take  part  in  the  conflict;  perceiving,  doubtless,  that 
Murdaugh  was  making  good  his  own  defence.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  oast  his  eyes  around  and  saw  his  brother  trodden  under 
foot,  entirely  powerless,  and  apparently  either  dead  or  in  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  fierce  blows  of  Bothwell,  who,  as  you 
have  heard,  was  a  man  of  tremendous  physical  power,  and 
armed  with  a  bludgeon,  some  say  a  sword  cane.  Then  it  was 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  act;  and  advancing  through  the 
crowd  to  the  spot,  he  wounded  the  assailant  who  was  crashing 
out  his  brother^s  life.  Gen.  Chambers  swears  positively  that 
Bothwell  was  beating,  with  a  stick,  and  with  great  severity, 
lome  one,  whom  the  (.  ther  witnesses  identify  as  the  Doctor,  at 

▼OL.  n.  6* 
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t1  e  time  ho  was  stabbed  near  the  dining-room  door.    Tins  pro 
doced  a  slight  diversion  in  tlie  Doctor^s  favor^  who  availed  hinfi 
self  of  it,  by  retreating,  in  a  stooping  postnre,  towards  the  pa^ 
sage  door.    liothwell,  however,  pnrsoed  and  beat  him  down, 
but  was  arrested  in  his  violence,  by  another  blow  from  Judge 
Wilkinson,  which,  together  with  the  puncture  in  his  throat, 

# 

received,  in  all  probability,  from  a  chance  thrust  of  the  sword 
cane  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  party,  disabled  him  and 
cansed  his  death.  About  this  time  Holmes  was  completing 
Roth  well's  unfinished  work,  and  the  Doctor,  hunted  entirely 
around  the  room,  fell,  utterly  exhausted,  at  the  feet  of  his  relent- 
less  pursuers.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  had  strength  enough  tc 
escape  with  Murdaugh  and  the  Judge* 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  parts  enacted  by  these  defendants, 
respectively,  in  this  unfortunate  affi*ay — the  result  of  wliich,  none 
regret  more  than  themselves.  Considering  the  proof  uf  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  reasonable  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  of  its  existence,  a;)  affording  them 
atnple  justification  for  their  participation  in  the  matter,  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  evi« 
dence  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  nor  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
those  slight  discrepancies  whicli  will  always  occur  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  veracious  witnc^es,  in  giving  an  aco<»unt  of  a 
transaction  viewed  from  different  positions,  and  at  different 
periods  of  time. 

The  law  of  self-defence  has  always  had  and  ought  to  have  a 
^ore  liberal  construction  in  this  country  than  in  England.  Men 
claim  more  of  personal  independence  here;  of  course  they  have 
more  to  defend.  Tliey  claim  more  freedom  and  license  in  their 
actions  towards  each  other,  consequently  there  is  greater  reason 
fcr  apprehending  personal  attack  from  an  enemy.  In  this 
country  men  retain  in  their  own  hands  a  larger  portion  of  their 
ptruonal  rights  than  in  any  other ;  and  one  will  be  authorized  to 
presume  an  intention  to  exercise  ar  d  enforce  them,  upon  grounds 
that,  in  other  countries,  would  not  excite  the  slightest  suspicion. 
It  is  the  apprehension  of  impending  harm,  and  not  its  actual  exist- 
fope,  which  constitutes  the  ustification  fr  r  defeivnve  action.    If 
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nine  enemy  point  at  ine  an  nnioaded  pistol  or  a  wooden  gon,  in  • 
manner  caloulated  to  excite  in  my  mind  apprehenaions  of  imme- 
diate, great  bodily  harm,  I  am  justifiable  in  taking  his  life,  though 
St  turn  out  afterwards  that  I  was  in  no  actual  danger. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  take  the  life  of  another,  without 
being  aware  of  any  intended  violence  on  his  part,  it  will 
constitute  no  excuse  for  me  to  prove  that  he  intended  an  attack 
upon  me. 

The  apprehension  must  be  reasonable,  and  its  reasonableness 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances— of  time,  place  and 
manner,  as  well  as  of  character.  The  same  appearance  of  danger 
wonld  anthorize  greater  apprehension,  and  of  coarse  readier 
defensive  action,  at  night  than  in  the  day-titne.  An  attack  upon 
one  in  his  own  house  would  indicate  greater  viuleuce,  and  excuse 
stronger  opposing  action,  than  an  attack  in  the  street. 

Indications  of  violence  from  an  individual  of  known  desperate 
and  dangerous  character  will  justify  defensive  and  preventive 
action,  which  would  be  inexcusable  towards  a  notorious  coward. 
A  stranger  may  reasonably  indulge  from  the  appearance  ur 
threats  of  a  mob,  apprehensions  that  wonld  be  nnpardonable  in 
a  citizen  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  situation 
of  the  defendants.  They  were  attacked  at  their  liotel,  which, 
fur  the  time  being,  was  their  house.  They  were  strangers,  and 
a  fierce  mob  had  gathered  around  them,  indicating,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  the  most  violent  intentions.  They  were  three,  small, 
weak  men,  without  friends — ^for  even  the  proprietor  of  tlie  house 
who  shoidd  have  protected  them,  iiad  become  alarmed,  and  left 
them  to  their  &te.  Their  enemies  were,  comparatively,  giants 
-dangerous  in  appearance  and  desperate  in  action.  Was  there 
lot  ample  ground  for  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  f 

But  the  District  Attorney  says  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
^uefit  of  the  law  of  self-defence,  becaui^  they  came  down  to 
lupper,  and  thus  placed  themselves,  voluntarily,  within  reach  of 
khe  danger.  According  to  his  view  of  the  case,  they  should  have 
remained  in  their  chamber,  in  a  state  of  siege,  without  tlie  right 
to  sally  forth,  even  for  provisions ;  while  tlie  enemy,  octting  olf 
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their  supplier*,  would,  doabtJess,  soon  have  starvod  them  into  • 
surrender.  But  it  seems  there  was  a  private  entranoe  to  thn 
Slipper  table,  and  they  should  have  skulked  in  through  thati 
No  one  but  a  craven  coward,  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  a 
man,  would  have  followed  such  a  course.  The  ordinary  entracc* 
to  fiupper  was  through  the  bar-room.  They  had  a  right  to  pass 
this  way :  no  law  forbade  it.  £very  principle  of  independence 
and  self-respect  prompted  it.  And  through  that  bar-room  I 
would  have  gone,  as  they  did,  tliough  the  floor  had  been  fresh 
sown  with  the  fabled  dragon^s  teeth,  and  bristling  with  its  crop 
of  armed  men. 

I  care  not  whetlier  the  assailing  party  had  deadly  weapons  or 
not;  though  I  will,  by-and-by,  show  they  had,  and  used  them 
too.  But  the  true  question  is,  whether  the  defendants  had  not 
good  reason  for  believing  them  armed  and  every  way  prepared 
for  a  desperate  conflict.  I  have  sliown  already  that  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son and  Murdaugh  did  not  transcend  the  most  technical  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Commonwealth's  attorney ;  not  even  that  which 
requires  a  man  to  run  to  the  wall  before  he  can  be  permitted  to 
d<;feud  himself— a  principle  which,  in  practice,  is  exploded  in 
£ngland,  and  never  did  obtain  in  this  country  at  all.  But,  says 
the  learned  attorney,  Judge  Wilkinson  interfered,  and  took  part, 
before  he  was  himself  attacked :  he  had  no  right  to  anticipate 
the  attack  upon  himself;  he  had  no  right  to  defend  his  friend; 
he  had  no  right  to  protect  his  brother's  life.  Now  I  differ  from 
the  worthy  counsel  on  all  these  points:  I  think  he  had  a  right 
to  prevent,  by  anticipsting  it,  violence  upon  his  iterson ;  he  had 
a  right  to  defend  his  friend,  and  it  was  bis  sacred  duty  to  protect 
his  brother's  life. 

Judge  Wilkinson  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  party ;  Ida 
friends  were  already  overpowered;  he  oonld  not  expect  to 
escape;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  force  of  the  bandit  gang 
w«>nld  have  turned  upon  him. 

The  principles  of  self-defence,  which  pervade  all  animated 
nature,  and  act  towards  life  the  same  part  that  is  performed  by 
the  external  mechanism  of  the  eye  towards  the  delicate  sense 
of  vision — affording  it,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  at  the  same 
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Ume,  warning  and  proteotion — do  not  require  that  action  aha?! 
be  withheld  till  it  can  be  of  no  avail.  When  the  rattlesnake 
gives  warning  of  his  fatal  pnrpose,  the  wary  traveller  waits  not 
for  tlie  poisonous  blow,  hot  plants  upon  his  head  hU  armed  heel, 
and  crushes  out,  at  once,  ^^  his  venom  and  his  strength."  Wliea 
the  hunter  hears  the  rustling  in  the  Jungle,  and  beholds  the  large 
green  eyes  of  the  spotted  tiger  glaring  upon  him,  he  waits  nut 
for  the  deadly  spring,  but  sends  at  once  through  the  brain  of  his 
crouching  enemy  the  swift  and  leaden  death. 

If  war  was  declared  against  your  country  by  an  insulting  foe, 
would  yon  wait  till  your  sleeping  cities  were  wakened  by  the 
terrible  music  of  the  buretiDg  bomb?  till  your  green  fields  were 
trampled  by  the  hoofs  of  the  invader,  and  made  red  with  the 
blood  of  your  brethren  f  No  I  you  would  send  forth  fleets  and 
armies— you  would  unloose  upon  the  broad  ocean  your  keen 
falcons — ^and  the  thunder  of  your  guns  wonld  arouse  stern 
echoes  along  the  hostile  coast.  Yet  this  would  be  but  national 
defence,  and  authorized  by  the  same  great  principle  of  self- pro- 
tection, which  applies  no  less  to  individuals  than  to  nations. 

But  Judge  Wilkinson  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  defence 
of  his  brother;  so  says  the  Ck)mmonwea1th's  attorney.  Go, 
gentlemen,  and  ask  your  mothers  and  sisters  whether  that  bo 
law.  I  refer  you  to  no  musty  tomes,  but  to  the  living  volumes 
of  Nature.  What  I  A  man  not  permitted  to  defend  his  brother 
against  conspirators  ?  against  assassins,  who  are  crushing  out  the 
very  life  of  their  bruised  and  powerless  victim  ?  Why,  he  who 
woald  shape  his  conduct  by  such  a  principle  does  not  deserve  to 
have  a  brother  or  a  friend.  To  fight  for  self  is  but  the  result  of 
an  honest  instinct,  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

To  defend  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  principle  of  self-defence.  It  nourishes  all  the  noblest 
sooial  qualities,  and  constitutes  the  germ  of  patriotism  itself. 

Why  ia  the  step  of  the  Eentnckian  free  as  that  of  the  bounding 
deer;  firm,  manly,  and  confident,  as  that  of  the  McGregor 
when  his  foot  was  on  the  heather  of  his  native  hills,  and  his  eye 
on  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  f  It  is  because  he  feels  independent 
•nd  proud;  independent  in  the  knowledge  of  his  righta,  and 
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prond  111  the  generoDs  oonBoiousness  of  ability  and  oonrage  lo 
defend  them,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  bnt  in  the  peraoiu  of 
those  wlio  are  dear  to  him. 

It  was  not  the  blood  that  wonld  desert  a  brother  or  a  fKend, 
which  swelled  the  hearts  of  yoor  fathers  in  the  ^^  olden  time,^ 
when,  in  defence  of  those  they  loved,  they  songht  tlie  red  savage 
through  all  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  forest.  It  was  not  snoh 
hlotid  that  was  poured  out,  free  as  a  gushing  torrent,  upon  the 
dark  banks  of  the  melancholy  Balsin,  when  all  Kentucky  manned 
her  warrior  sires.  They  were  as  bold  and  true  as  ever  fought 
beneath  a  plume.  The  Roncesvalles  pass,  when  fell  before  Uie 
opposing  lance  the  harnessed  chivalry  of  Spain,  looked  not  upon 
a  braver  or  a  better  band. 

Kentucky  has  no  law  which  precludes  a  man  from  defending 
liimself,  his  brother,  or  his  friend.  Better  for  Judge  Wilkinson 
had  he  never  been  born,  than  that  he  should  have  failed  in  his 
duty  on  this  ocoat>ion.  Had  he  acted  otherwise  than  he  'did,  he 
would  have  been  ruined  in  bis  own  estimation,  and  blasted  in  the 
opinions  of  the  world.  And  young  Murdangh,  too;  he  has  a 
mother,  who  is  looking  even  now  from  her  window,  anxiously 
watching  for  her  son^s  return — but  better,  both  for  her  and  him, 
that  he  should  have  been  borne  a  bloody  oorpae  to  her  anna,  than 
that  he  should  have  carried  to  her,  unavenged,  the  degrading 
marks  of  the  accursed  whip. 

But  there  was  danger,  as  well  as  degradation.  Their  Uvea 
were  in  imminent  hazard.  Look  at  the  cuts  in  Murdaugh^s  hat 
and  upon  his  head,  the  stab  received  by  the  Judge,  and  the 
wounds  inflicted  upon  the  Doctor.  Besides  the  overwhelming 
superiority  in  number  and  strength,  the  conspirators  had  very 
greatly  the  advantage  in  weapons.  We  have  proven  the  exhibi- 
tion and  use,  by  them,  of  knives,  dirks,  a  sword  cane,  and  a 
pistol,  without  counting  the  bludgeons,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
•uch  men,  are  weapons  little  less  deadly  than  the  others. 

Need  I  dwell  longer  upon  this  point?  Need  I  say  that  the 
defendants  are  no  murderers?  that  they  acted  in  self  defimce^ 
and  took  life  from  necessity,  not  from  malioe  ? 

But  there  is  a  murderer^and,  strange  to  say,  his  name  af  pean 
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upon  the  indictment,  not  as  criminal,  but  as  prosecutor.    Iliji 
garments  are  wet  with  the  blood  of  those  upon  whose  IcMha 
you  hold  thb  solemn  inquest.    Yonder  he  sits,  allaying  for  a 
moment  the  hunger  of  that  fierce  vulture,  conscience,  by  casting 
before  it  the  food  of  pretended  regret,  and  false,  but  apparenr 
eagerness  for  justice.    He  hopes  to  appease  the  manes  of  his 
slaughtered  victiiiis-^victims  to  his  falsehood  and  treachery^by 
sacrificing  upon  their  graves  a  hecatomb  of  innocent  men.     B;* 
base  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  he 
induced  his  imprudent  friends  to  attempt  a  vindication  of  his 
pretended  wrongs,  by  violence  and  bloodshed.    His  clansmen 
gathered  at  his  call,  and  followed  him  for  vengeance;  but  when 
the  fight  began,  and  the  keen  weapons  clashed  in  the  sharp 
conflict — where  was  this  wordy  warrior? — ^Aye,  '* Where  was 
Roderick  then  ?*'    No  ^^  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn  ^*  encouraged 
his  companions  as  they  were  laying  down  their  lives  in  his 
quarrel :  no  gleam  of  his  dagger-  indicated  a  desire  to  avenge 
their  fall— -with  treacherous  cowardice  he  left  them  to  their  fate ; 
and  all  his  vaunted  countge  ended  in  ignominious  flight. 

Sad  and  gloomy  is  the  path  that  lies  before  him.  Ton  will  in 
a  few  moments  dash,  nntasted,  from  his  lips  the  sweet  cup  of 
revenge;  to  quaff  whose  intoxicating  contents  he  has  paid  a 
price  that  would  have  purchased  the  goblet  of  the  Egyptian 
queen.  I  behold  gathering  around  him,  thick  and  fast,  dark  and 
oorrodiog  cares.  That  face,  which  looks  so  rnddy,  and  even  now 
is  flushed  with  shame  and  conscious  guilt,  will  from  this  day  grow 
pale,  until  the  craven  blood  shall  refuse  to  visit  his  haggard 
oheek.  In  his  broken  and  distorted  sleep,  his  dreams  will  be 
more  fearful  than  those  of  the  '^  false,  peijured  Clarence ;"  and 
around  his  waking  pillow,  in  the  deep  hour  of  night,  will  flit  the 
ghosts  of  Rothwell  and  of  Meeks,  shrieking  their  curses  in  his 
shrinking  ear. 

U]K>n  his  head  rests  not  only  all  the  blood  shed  in  this  unfortu- 
nate strife,  but  also  the  soul-killing  crime  of  perjury ;  for,  surely 
as  he  llvcji,  did  the  words  of  craft  and  fiilsehood  fall  from  bis  lips, 
ere  they  were  hardly  loosened  from  the  Holy  Volume.  But  I 
dismiss  him,  and  do  consign  liirn  to  the  furies— trusting,  in  al 
charity,  that  the  terrible  punishment  he  must  suffer  from  ths 
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Morpion-lash  of  a  guilty  conscienoe  will  be  considered  in  his  IfliI 
account. 

Johnson  and  Oldham,  too,  are  murderers  at  heart.  Bat  I  sLall 
make  to  them  no  appeal.  There  is  no  chord  in  their  bosoms 
which  can  render  back  music  to  the  touch  of  feeling.  They  have 
both  perjured  themselves.  The  former  cut  up  the  truth  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  been  carving  meat  in  his  own  stall.  The  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  was  no  longer  the  bold  and  hot-blooded  knight ; 
but  the  shrinking,  pale-faced  witness.  Cowering  beneath  your 
stern  and  indignant  gaze,  marked  you  not  how  *^  his  coward  lip 
did  from  its  color  fly;"  and  how  his  quailing  eye  sought  from  floor 
to  rafter  protection  from  each  honest  glance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  finger  of  Providence  is  visible  in  the 
protection  of  the  defendants.  Had  this  affair  occurred  at  Mr. 
Bedding's  Ooffee  House,  instead  of  the  Gait  House,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them.  Their  lives  would  have  been  sworn  away, 
without  remorse,  by  Bedding  and  his  gang.  All  that  saved  them 
from  sacrifice  was  the  accidental  presence  of  gentlemen,  whose 
testimony  cannot  be  doubted,  and  who  have  given  an  honest  aud 
true  account  of  the  transaction. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : — ^I  shall  detain  you  no  longer.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  matter  of  supererogation  for  me  to  address  you  at  al\ 
after  the  lucid  and  powerful  exposition  of  the  case,  which  has 
been  given  by  my  respected  friend,  Ool.  Bobertson.  It  was 
doubly  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
gentleman  (Judge  Bo  wan),  who,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  living,  can  give  you,  from  his  profound  learning  aud  expe- 
rieiice,  a  just  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  your  State;  and  in 
his  own  person,  a  noble  illustration  of  that  proud  and  generous 
character  which  is  a  part  of  the  birthright  of  a  Eentuckian. 

It  is  true,  I  had  hoped,  when  the  evidence  was  closed,  that 
the  Commonwealth's  attorney  might  have  found  it  in  accordance 
with  his  duty  and  his  feelings  to  have  entered,  at  once,  a  rtolU 
proiequi.  Could  the  genius  of  ^^Old  Kentucky"  have  8pi>ken, 
such  would  have  been  her  mandate.  lilusbing  witli  shai  .e  at 
the  inhospitable  conduct  of  a  portion  of  her  son;*,  she  would  nave 
bastened  to  make  reparation. 

Qe&tlemeu-— Let  her  sentiments  be  spoken  by  you.    I^et  your 
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Terdiot  take  obaraoter  from  the  noble  State  which  yoa  in  part 
represent.  Without  leaving  your  box,  annonnoe  to  the  world 
that  here  the  defence  of  one*8  own  person  is  no  crime ;  and  that 
the  protection  of  a  brother's  life  is  the  subject  of  approbation, 
rather  than  of  punishment. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jnry :— I  return  you  my  most  profound  and 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
me,  a  stranger,  pleading  the  c&use  of  strangers. 

Your  generous  and  indulgent  treatment  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  the  moet  grateful  emotions. 

In  full  confidence  that  you,  by  your  sense  of  humanity  and 
Justice,  will  supply  the  many  defects  in  my  feeble  advocacy,  I 
now  resign  into  your  hands  the  fiite  of  my  clients.  As  yoa  shall 
do  unto  them,  so,  under  like  circumctanoee,  may  it  be  done  unto 
foi. 
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CHAPTER     XVII 

Butarn  to  Vicksburg— Reramei  the  Practice  of  Law— Letteiv— It  iiUcited  to  beocoM 
a  Oandldate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — Gorreeiondence  on  the 
Sal^ect— Letter  to  the  Whigs  of  Madison  County— Interest  felt  In  the  Election  la 
other  Parts  of  the  Country- Letter  to  him  from  J.  J.  Crittenden— The  Oanvaa»— 
Uttera. 

Mr,  80.    1889. 

The  following  letters  will  show  with  what  satisfaction 
Mr.  Prentiss  turned  his  back  apon  politics,  and  devoted 
himself  again  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  very 
chirography  betokens  how  grateful  to  him  was  the  change. 
Most  of  his  Washington  letters  were  evidently  scribbled  off 
in  a  hnrry  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  alone,  once 
more,  in  his  office  at  Vicksburg,  than  his  handwriting 
becomes  careful,  clear,  and  indicative  of  a  mind  at  rest. 

TO     HIS    SISTER     ABBT. 

▼lOKBBUBO,  JToreA  M,  1889. 

Ht  Dear  Sister  : — 

I  got  home  on  yeeterday,  in  good  health,  though 
somewhat  fatigued  with  the  journey.  I  stopped  a  week  in 
Kentucky,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Judge  Wilkinson  and  hid 
friends,  who  were  tried  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  arising  out 
of  an  affray  which  occurred  at  Louisville  during  the  winter,  and 
an  exaggerated  account  of  which  you  doubtless  saw  in  the 
newspapers.  Judge  Wilkinson  is  an  old  friend  of  mine ;  yon 
may  recollect,  he  called  and  took  tea  with  me  several  years  ago, 
at  Mrs.  H ^s,  in  New  York,  at  the  time  you  were  there.    1 
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was  very  raaoh  gratified  in  compljing  with  his  request,  fiotwith- 
standitig  my  anxiety  to  get  home.  The  trial  took  place  at 
Barrodsburg,  and  resolted  in  the  entire  aoqnittal  of  the  Judge 
and  his  friends,  it  appearing  in  evidence  that  they  acted  wholly 
in  self-defence,  against  a  number  of  men  who  had  conspired 
together  for  the  purpose  of  beating  them.  You  will  probably 
see  some  account  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers.  Times  are  very 
severe  in  Mississippi,  and  I  fear  will  be  still  worse.  There  is  no 
business  doing,  except  in  law,  which  is  flourisiiing  enough — too 
much  so  for  the  good  of  the  people.  I  am  going  immediately 
into  tlie  practice,  and  shall  have  as  much  as  I  can  attend  to. 
You  can  hardly  imagine  my  pleasure  at  being  relieved  from 
political  obligataons  and  labors,  and  returning  to  my  professional 
pursuits.  Indeed,  I  much  prefer  the  practice  of  law  to  tho 
practice  of  p<.>litics.  I  have  not  seen  Judge  Guion  yet,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  inform  you  whether  he  will  visit  P«>rtlHnd  tiiis 
summer.  If  he  does  not,  of  course  I  shall,  ft)r  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  Anna  to  spend  the  winter  here,  as  I  believe  it  is 
already  understood.  I  am  now  waiting  for  a  boat  to  go  about 
one  hundred  miles  up  the  river  to  attend  a  court,  where  I  have 
a  very  important  case.  So,  you  see,  I  am  going  back  to  my 
professioa  right  zealously. 

'As  soon  as  I  return,  wliioh  will  be  in  a  week,  I  shall  write 
again,  and  more  at  length.  By-the-by,  1  saw  S.  at  Oincin- 
nati,  for  a  few  moments  only ;  he  was  in  fine  health  and  spirits. 
I  am  quite  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  and  hoped  to  find  letters 
here,  but  was  disappointed.  I  think  I  hear  a  boat  coming  up 
the  river,  so  I  must  be  off.    Qood-bye.    My  love  to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

8BABonrr« 


TO    Hia    TOUNOaST    BBOTHBB. 

Tkwitm,  April  98,  I98t. 

Dbab  Gbobgb: — 

I  suppose  my  next  letter  will  have  to  be  addressed 
to  yon  across  the  Atlantic.    You  must  advise  with  some  intelli 
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gent  person  in  Kew  York  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remitUnoef 
are  to  be  niade.  Ton  will,  of  courso,  ^\ rile  to  me  before  leavingi 
giving  a  minnte  account  of  your  plans  and  arrangement*.  I 
Buppose  you  will  go  out  in  one  of  the  steam-packeta.  Take  t1  e 
Great  Western,  if  you  can.  She  is,  donbtle&«,  the  safest  as  well 
as  most  convenient  of  them.  By-the-by,  tell  me  what  you  got 
from  Mr.  Webster;  he  promised  me  to  give  you  both  letters  and 
counsel.*    And  now,  my  dear  brother,  good  bye.    May  ple&'iant 


*  Mr.  Webstar  gare  me  one  letter,  which  prored  eo  inralaftble  that  I  most  be 
pardoned  for  seising  this  opportanity  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  him,  to  whose  kindness  and  hospitality  it  at  once  introdnced  me.  He 
bad,  for  many  years,  been  employed  In  the  diplomatio  senrlce  of  his  country,  and 
was,  at  this  time,  her  Minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Never  haTe  the  United 
States  been  represented  abroad  by  a  worthier — ^rarely,  if  ever,  by  a  more  accom- 
Irtished — man.  In  many  respects,  he  was  the  model  of  an  American  diplomatist.  A 
thorough  Republican  In  spirit  and  In  principle,  he  was  as  fkr  remoTcd  from  the  temper 
of  the  noisy  propagandist  as  from  that  of  the  servile  courtier.  It  seemed  to  be  his  ahn 
to  commend  the  Free  Institutions  of  his  country  to  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
wisest  and  best — not  of  the  worst— men  In  the  old  world.  Such  was  certainly  the 
effect  of  his  Influence,  ofllcial  and  personaL  No  Intelligent  European  wonld  ever 
have  Inferred  from  hit  temper  or  proceedings,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  belong  to  an  inferior  grade  of  civiiiantion.  Nor  had  any  American  trareller 
ever  occasion  to  blush  for  shame,  or  to  utter  a  patriotic  groan,  at  the  name  of  Henry 
Wheaton.  He  never  mistoolc  boastftil  national  conceit  for  demo^jracy ;  or  blustering 
Insolence  for  patriotism.  He  was,  Indeed,  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  his  ooun* 
trymen.  His  modest  dignity,  his  gentle  scholarly  manners,  his  great  learning, ^Is 
large-hearted  philanthropy,  the  child- liice  parity  of  his  character,  and  his  solid 
republican  virtues,  made  him  an  ot^eet  of  sincere  respect  and  sflVjctlon  to  all  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  the  cordial  personal  esteem 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia ;  while  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  and  many  olhet 
of  the  meet  distinguished  Mvan§  and  stateemen  of  Germany,  France,  and  England^ 
were  happy  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  His  fine  literary  culture  is  evinced  by  tlte 
high  character  of  his  puMloations ;  several  of  which,  If  I  mistake  not,  were  Arst 
written  In  French.  As  a  publicist,  Mr.  Wheaton  won  a  luropean  repuutlon.  Ulf 
works  on  International  Law  have  Uken  rank  among  the  weightiest  autliorltles  In 
that  science.  They  are  cited  as  such,  not  only  In  our  own  state-papers,  but  iu  tbi 
British  Parliament,  and  by  foreign  cabinets. 

What  a  sad  comment  upon  the  essential  barbarism  of  our  American  **  MpoiU- 
tj^atem  **  Is  afforded,  when  its  foul  and  ruthless  hand  *s  laid  upon  such  a  sens.Uve, 
refined,  and  noble  nature  as  Henry  Wheaton*s  I  He  recoils  and  withers  inder  W 
as  at  the  touch  of  a  poisonous  reptile.  After  twenty  years  of  faithfkil  and  emineni 
labors  In  the  foreign  service  of  the  Republic— labors  which  on  y  fitted  him  to  be 
itUl  more  usefUl— he  Is  recalled  to  make  way  perhaps  for  some  political  partisan 
and  student  of  French  Is  turned  adrift  among  a  new  generation,  and— his  hard* 
•amed  reputation  used  in  defence  of  the  international  ri^rts  and  honor  of  nil 
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gales  and  safe  waves  oondnct  joa  to  the  Lnnd  of  onr  Forefatlien 
•"-that  Old  World  of  which  we  have  read  so  much,  and  npon  the 
dust  of  whose  forgotten  generations  yon  will  so  shtirtly  tread. 
The  very  idea  of  press,  ng  the  soil  of  ancient,  mighty  Europe — 
where  the  human  mind  has  attained  the  highest  cnltivation,  and 
the  hnman  powers  and  passions  have  made  their  most  tremendous 
developments— fills  me  with  a  solemn  niysterions  awe.  What 
thoosands  ot  imprisoned  thoughts  will  be  suddenly  let  loose 
from  the  cells  of  your  mind,  when  you  first  cast  your  eyes  upon 
the  haughty  mistress  of  arts  and  science.  With  what  boyish 
curiosity  will  you  gaze  upon  the  most  common  objects,  and,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  knowledge,  half  wonder  to  find  the  tree;*, 
the  flowers,  and  even  the  very  earth,  so  like  that  you  left 
behind!  But  I  will  not  tell  yon  what  your  feelings  will  be. 
Tou  must  tell  them  to  me,  freshly  as  they  arise.  Let  me  impress 
this  one  thing  n|K>n  you — ^that  you  cannot  write  me  too  often  or 
too  minutely  of  what  yon  see  and  think.  Of  advice  or  connsel 
T  have  none  to  give ;  I  deem  you  every  way  capable  of  judging 
for  yourself.  I  have  tJie  most  implicit  confidence  in  yonr  prn- 
dence  and  diHcretion,  and  esteem  it  a  high  happiness  that 
fortune  has  made  me  a  trustee  to  furnish  you  the  means  of 
obtaining,  from  the  best  fountains,  that  knowledge  for  which 
you  have  exhibited  so  great  a  thirst.  For  myself,  I  hope,  in  a 
conple  of  years,  to  visit  Europe  also.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall 
pursue  my  profession,  of  which  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  for 
it  has  showered  it<t  favors  upon  me  with  great  profusion.  I  am 
already  immersed  in  business,  and  shall  have  more  than  T  wish. 
I  mention  this  to  remove  from  your  mind  any  fears  in  relation 
to  pecuniary  matters.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  two  years  I  shall 
be  able  to  jnit,  entirely  unembarrassed,  and  with  ample  fortune. 
In  the  meantime,  my  affairs  are  all  going  on  smoothly,  and  so 


Montrj  I  Bach  li  the  gratltade  of  fMirtj-poHUca  I  Mr.  Wheaton  waa  a  gennlna 
•cbolar.  He  delighted  in  booka  and  in  Uterarj  conreraatton.  This,  Joined  to  Mi 
largt  aoqnalntanee  with  {KiUio  aflalrs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  lUa 
aocietj  highlj  instmctiTe  to  a  jonng  atodent.  I  often  met  him  on  hia  aol  tarj  walk 
UmUr  dm^  JAndet^tkUd  paaaed  many  a  pleasant  evening  at  hia  house,  the  recoHcc* 
Uon  of  which  Is  fresh  and  most  grate' ul  etill.  His  name  is  worthy  to  be  held  i 
tfuting  remembrance  In  oar  American  Ret  ubli:  of  Letters.— En. 
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toon  as  these  horrible  times  shall  have  passed  away  mj  proiiertj 
will  be  more  valuable  than  before.  I  shall  not  c<»me  North  tbif 
summer,  but  Judge  Guion  and  wife  will ;  thej  start  the  last  ot 
next  month  or  first  of  June.  Anna  will  oome  out  with  Mrs.  G 
Again  good-bye.    Gk>d  bless  and  speed  yon. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Smabcudit. 


TO  HI8    SIBTSB    AHNA. 

Tmwraa,  Jfoy  M,  1889. 
Ht  DBAS  SiSTBB  : — 

Yours  of  last  month  has  just  reached  me.  What 
a  long,  tedions  journey  it  has  made!  I  had  become  quite  alarm- 
ed at  not  hearing  from  yon  for  such  a  period.  I  trust  this  will 
find  you  still  at  Boston,  enjoying  yourself  in  the  society  of  yout 
young  friends,  and  laying  up  sufficient  store  of  health  to  last 
yon  to  Mississippi. 

Judge  Guion  and  wife  will  start  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
will  be  at  Portland  by  the  middle  of  July.  Yon  will  find  it,  I 
doubt  not,  very  pleasant  journeying  with  them.  It  is  not  abso* 
lutely  impossible,  though  very  improbable,  that  I  may  come  oc 
myself  late  in  the  summer.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  businesa 
arrangements.  I  think  yon  had  better  come  out  in  the  fall  by 
sea.  It  will  be  the  easiest  mode  of  travelling  at  that  season,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  Mrs.  G.,  whose  health 
Is  feeble.  I  have  made  Jodge  Guion  promise  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  White  Mountains.  Yon  muat  go  and  renew  your  acquaint 
ance  with  those  gems  of  literature,  which  sparkle  along  the  road, 
and  which  excited  our  admiration  Inst  summer.  Y<  u  will  find 
Judge  G.  a  gentleman  of  very  noble  qualities,  and  of  an  ex- 
ceeding kind  disposition.  He  will  feel  at  home  with  yon,  and 
already  considers  himself  as  sn  old  acqnaintonce  of  the  family. 
I  hope  he  will  become  acquainted  with  Little,  Feesenden,  ana 
other  of  the  intelligent  gentlemen  of  Portland.  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  have  been  at  your  and  Abby*s  party.  When  I 
come  home  again,  we^Il  have  a  famous  one.    Til  have  my  coV 
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br  starched,  and  in>  hair  pomatamed^  and  for  onoe,  be  ^lly,  and 
aet  the  gallant.  By  t.hat  time  I  shall  have  rubbed  off  something 
of  the  lion,  and  trust  that  I  8hall  not  be  stared  at,  like  a  wild 
beast  JQst  from  the  desert.  By- the- by,  £  have  astoniAhed  the 
people  mnch  in  these  parto,  by  giving  up  lionizing.  They  couU 
hardly  believe  roe  in  earnest.  Poor  souls  1  they  have  no  idea 
that  any  one  should  prefer  to  be  a  man  rather  than  a  beast.  Most 
people,  doubtless,  consider  me  very  silly  for  doing  what  I  con* 
fdder  the  wisest  act  of  my  life.  Very  well,  I  look  upon  the  pub* 
lie  as  a  ^reat  fool,  and  care  but  little  for  its  opinion,  fo  that  we 
are  even  m  our  estimate  of  each  other.  However,  I  ought 
not  to  speak  harshly  of  them,  for  the  good  idiots  have  annoyed 
me  M'ith  a  great  deal  of  politeness  and  genuine  kindness,  for  all 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  feel  extremely  tliankfuL  If  I  ever 
have  an  opportunity  for  doing  them  a  service,  I  believe  I  shall 
do  it.  But  enough  of  the  public.  I  am  much  gratified  that 
mother  took  a  trip  to  Boston,  and  that  she  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it.  Now  t>he  bus  broken  the  ice,  I  hope  she  will  visit  New 
York.  I  suppose  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  George  will  be 
upon  the  ^^  dark  blue  sea,^^  wending  his  way  to  the  old  world.  I 
trust  that  his  anticipations  will  be  realized,  atid  that  he  will 
reap  both  pleasure  and  profit.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  do  so, 
and  in  about  two  years,  I  shall  try  the  experiment  myself.  But 
I  am  prosing  away  upon  too  many  subjects,  and  will  save  yoa 
the  trouble  of  reading  a  li»t  of  my  intentions,  by  giving  you  the 
catalogue   orally  when  we  meet.      Give  my  respects  to  Mr. 

A ,  whom  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Washington  last 

winter,  and  for  the  kindnetf^s  of  whose  family  towards  you  and 
mother,  I  feel  much  bound.  May  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  dearest 
rister,  is  ever  the  wish  of  your  affectionate  brother 

SXABAENT. 


TO  ma  siaTBR  abbt. 

Tiooraaa,  Jktns  It,  IMt. 

DiAS  Abbt  : — 

8ince  I  wrote  last,  I  ha  e  been  quite  busy,  and 
most  of  the  time  have  been  away  frou  home.    A  few  days  age 
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I  was  at  Port  Gibson,  where  I  went  to  defend  a  man,  who  wm 
tried  for  mnrder.  I  was  sncoessfiil  in  acquitting  him.  From 
thenoe  I  went  to  Jackson  to  attend  tlie  Chancery  Ooart,  and 
returned  the  first  of  this  week.  My  professional  labors  are  now 
pret*y  much  over  for  the  summer,  though  I  shall  still  have 
abrndance  of  occupation,  in  preparing  and  arranging  business 
for  next  winter.  The  weatlier  is  excessively  warm  here;  indeed, 
it  has  been  the  warmest  spring  I  have  ever  known.  The  health 
of  the  country  in,  however,  very  good.  Judge  Guion  and  his 
wife  started  about  a  week  ago ;  but,  as  they  will  linger  upon 
the  way,  I  presume  this  letter  will  reach  yon  first.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  much  pleased  with  Portland,  and  gratified 
with  their  visit.  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  Anna,  in  which 
she  gave  me  a  very  amusing  account  of  her  trip  up  to  Boston. 
Poor  girl  I  she  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  and  must  liave  sufiered 
excessively.  I  hope  it  will  not  discourage  her  about  coming  out 
this  fall.  I  suppose  against  this  reaches  you,  she  will  be  at 
home,  and  is  perhaps  looking  over  your  shoulder,  while  you  are 
reading ;  if  so,  tell  her  I  sympathize  with  her  on  account  of  her 
sufferings  both  from  sea-sickness,  and  from  old  maidi.  I  trust 
she  has  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  and  that  she  is  improved  both 
in  health  and  spirits.  I  got  a  letter  from  G.  to-day,  dated  upon 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe.  And  he  lias  gone  sure 
enough,  and  is  now  half-way  across  the  Atlantic.  The  only 
regret  I  feel  in  his  going,  arises  from  the  loss  yon  will  sustain, 
in  the  want  of  his  society  Ton  will,  doubtless,  all  of  yon, 
feel  very  lonesome  for  a  .while,  but  his  letters  will  soon  make 
some  amends  for  his  absence,  and  I  doubt  not,  when  he  returns, 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  his  visit  to  the  Old  Oountry. 
Indeed  it  is  an  easier  trip  to  go  to  Europe  than  to  come  here, 
and  when  Anna  gets  to  Yicksburg,  she  will  have  beaten  G.  aa 
i  traveller.    Good  bye.    My  love  to  yon  all. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

SBABonrr. 
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TO  ma  TOTTNaSST  BBOTHSB. 

TUUBUIM,  /mm  IBM,  liM. 
DSAB  GlOBGX : — 

Yours  of  the  Ist  inst.,  annoanoing  your  im media tt 
departure,  baa  just  been  received.  I  do  not  know  but  you  were 
wise  in  eelecting  a  packet  ship.  I  recommended  the  Great 
Western,  presuming  you  would  take  a  steamer,  because  I  tliink 
she  has  been  better  tested,  and  is  the  safest  of  the  oUss.  And 
BO  yon  have  at  length  ^^  laid  your  hand  upon  old  ocean*s  mane,'* 
and  passed  that  mysterious  barrier,  which  at  first  view  ^eems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  limit  to  man*s  enterprise,  and  a  chain 
upon  his  insolent  arabiticm ;  but  if  so,  he  has  triumphed  over  the 
intention  of  nature,  and  compelled  to  his  will  the  vast  element, 
which  seemed  mo»t  independent  of  him.  And  how  do  yon  feel 
in  the  Old  World  f  How  does  it  look  ?  Has  age  written  wrinkles 
npon  its  brow,  or  is  it  not  fairer  and  more  youthful  in  appearance 
than  that  which  is  called  the  New?  Ton  do  right  in  visiting 
England,  before  yon  go  to  the  Continent.  The  haughty  Island 
exhibits,  without  doubt,  far  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the 
world,  the  results  of  civilization  and  the  social  system,  the 
triumph  of  arts  and  arms.  Besides,  England  is  our  own  country, 
and  the  bones  of  our  fathers  rest  in  her  green  bosom.  By-tiie- 
by,  if  it  should  come  in  your  way,  I  would  like  to  have  you  make 
some  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  two  branches  of  our  family. 
The  Prentiss  branch  is,  I  believe,  English,  and  the  Lewis  is,  as 
tlie  name  indicatci*,  of  Welsh  origin.  This  is  the  whole  amount 
of  my  genealogical  knowledge.  It  ia  poa«ible  you  may  meet  my 
friend  Mr.  Shields  somewhere  in  England  or  Germany.  He  will, 
probably,  return  to  the  United  States  this  fall.  I  trust  you  may 
meet  him ;  and  then,  when  he  gets  back,  he  can  tell  me  all  about 
you.  I  have  been  very  busy  in  my  professional  business  since  I 
came  home,  but  have  pretty  much  disposed  of  it  for  the  summer. 
I  shall  try  now  and  get  a  few  weeks*  rest — ^a  thing  I  very  much 
need.  I  think,  in  eighteen  months,  I  shall  be  able  to  place  my 
affiura  in  suoli  a  situation  as  to  enable  me  to  quit  the  practice. 
This  I  could  do  iu  less  lime,  wei'e  it  not  Ibr  the  desperate  ooa 
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dition  of  this  conutry  at  present.  There  is  neither  money^ 
sredit,  nor  confidence,  and  I  fear  some  time  will  elapse  befort 
eitlier  is  restored.  My  profession  stands  me  in  stead  now,  and 
prevents  the  neces^iity  of  sacrificing  any  of  ray  property.  I  have 
Jast  as  much  business  as  I  wish,  or  can  attend  to,  and  feel 
myself  independent  of  any  contingencies.  Jndge  Guion  and  hie 
wife  started  some  ten  days  since,  and  will  be  in  Portland  about 
the  middle  of  July.  I  shall  take  great  delight  in  Annans  society 
this  winter,  and  in  the  spring  shall  acccmpany  her  home,  and 
8[)end  the  whole  summer  at  the  North.  I  regret  much  to  hear 
yoQ  speak  so  seriously  of  your  health,  and  caution  you,  by  all 
means,  to  abstain  from  sacrificing  it  by  study  or  sedentary 
pursuits.  If  you  find  the  evil  continue,  take  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Switzerland,  and  you  will  gain  knowledge  and  health 
both.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  learning  cannot  be  obtained 
from  books,  but  only  from  observation  and  experience.  Mingle, 
therefore,  in  society  as  extensively  as  your  inclinations  will 
permit.  £xplore  the  different  strata  of  humanity,  and  not  coq« 
fine  yourself  to  the  surface.  The  knowledge  of  mind  can  no 
more  be  obtained  from  books  alone,  than  a  knowledge  of  mino- 
ralogy.  In  both  cases,  you  must  in8|)ect,  not  only  the  precioaa 
stones,  but  the  otiarse  and  common  materials,  if  you  would 
become  an  adept  in  the  science.  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell 
you,  and  therefore  will  not  saddle  you  with  a  double  letter ;  m^ 
good-bye,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  wry  qften. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Seabosnt. 


Early  in  the  sammer  of  this  year,  Mr.  PrentiRS  wai 
called  upon,  by  the  ananirooas  and  urgent  Yoice  of  the 
Whig  party  of  Mississippi,  to  become  their  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  in  place  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
J.  Walker,  afterwards  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  tht 
Treasury.  This  rooTement  on  the  part  of  bis  political 
frieuds,  was  entirely  spontaneous — occurred,  indeed,  whilt 
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he  was  absent  from  the  State — and  was  knDWD  to  be  in 
direct  hostility  to  his  own  inclinations  and  charished  plans. 
But  no  sooner  was  his  name  suggested,  than  the  matter 
was  decided  by  popular  acclamation.  No  choice  was 
left  him.  It  would  require  a  book  by  itself  to  record 
the  proceedings  and  correspondence  of  public  meetings, 
held  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  to  secure,  or 
ratify,  his  nomination. 

The  following  correspondence  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  : — 

NAtoni,/Wyl«,  16M. 

HoH.  8.  8.  Pbektisb. 

Sib  : — ^A  meeting  of  tlie  citizens  of  Ad&ras  Ooanty, 
unexampled  in  its  magnitude  and  respectability,  held  in  this  city 
on  Monday,  the  15th  inst,  have  delegated  as  to  address  you,  and 
make  known  their  unanimous  wish,  that  you  would  cousent  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  it  is  your  desire  to  retire  from  the  scenes  of 
public  life ;  but  we  confidently  believe,  that  when  the  voice  of 
your  fellow-citizens  is  heard,  you  will,  however  reluctantly  as 
regards  yourself,  aooe<le  to  their  request. 

The  present  is  no  ordinary  period  in  our  State  and  national 
history.  Demagogues,  as  destitute  of  principle  as  of  reason,  are 
stirring  up  the  elements  of  strife,  and  endeavoring  to  array  one 
portion  of  tlie  community  against  another,  and,  in  the  mask  of 
friendship,  are  showing  themselves  by  their  insidiousness  to  be 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  people  and  their  liberties.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  county  opposed  to  their  vile  machinations,  and  the 
whole  train  of  the  in^ne  and  oorrapt  measures  of  the  present 
Administration,  call  upon  you  to  consult  the  public  welfare  and 
the  cause  of  our  country.  They  appeal  to  your  well-known 
pauriotism  and  tried  political  firmness,  and  hope  that  a'  this 
eventful  crisis  you  will,  as  heretofore,  be  ready  to  sacrifice  per* 
ional  oonsideratitms  to  the  demands  of  public  duty. 

Trusting  that   your  views  on  this  imptirtant  subject   may 
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eo.aoide  with  those  cf  yoar  fellow-citizens,  with  the  aimoil 

respect, 

We  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Wm .  St.  Jno.  Gluot,  Jkb.  0.  Wilkthb, 

Gbafton  Bakbb,  W.  0.  Oonnsie, 

8.  Mttbohison,  Sam^l.  Cotton, 

Ohab.  a.  LAOOdTK,  Sam'l.  B.  Newman, 

P.  L.  Mitchell,  Alex.  Montgomebt, 

C.  Rawlikos,  Thob.  Hendbbson, 

P.  H.  MoGbaw,  8.  H.  B.  Black, 

H.  W.  Huntington,  Mabk  Izod, 

F.  Beaumont,  Eliab  Ooden, 

Leyin  Covington,  J.  T.  Gbiffith. 


TiCEOuia,  A9ff,  16, 16M. 

Gentlemen: — 

I  was  honored  several  days  since  by  the  receipt 
pf  year  favor  of  the  16th  nltiino,  infonning  me  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Adams  Oonnty,  requesting 
to  know  whether  I  will  consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Severe  indisposition  will,  I  trust, 
afford  a  sufficient  excuse  for  tlie  delay  which  has  occurred  in 
responding  to  your  kind  and  flattering  communication. 

My  ambition  never  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  seeking  the 
high  station  to  which  the  partial  consideration  of  a  portion  of 
my  fellow-citizens  has  recently  called  my  attention.  I  know 
w(  II  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  and  that  mature  expert- 
ence  and  ample  capacity  are  requisite  In  the  council-chamber  of 
the  Senate.  If,  then,  I  should  seem  to  disregard  these  qaalificsr 
tlons  by  acceding  to  your  wishes,  a  portion  of  the  blame  which 
attaches  to  my  presumption  will  properly  belong  to  those  who 
excited  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  my  private  views  and 
intentions,  I  do  nDt  hesitate  to  abandon  them  at  the  desire  of 
those  with  whom  '  have  so  long  been  laboring  in  a  great  and 
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holy  CAOse.  I  hold  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  m 
lefls  important  than  that  which  achieved  our  liberties.  The 
tyranny  of  oorraption  is  more  dangerous  and  more  galling  thai 
the  tyranny  of  arms ;  and  defeat  in  defence  of  the  principles  of 
our  Fathers,  if  we  have  performed  our  duty,  is  not  less  glorioui| 
nor  less  honorable,  than  the  deatli  of  the  patriot  upon  a  well- 
tbught  battle-field. 

Without  hesitation,  then,  I  will  frankly  say,  that  my  sei  vices 
are  at  the  command  of  the  State,  though  I  did  not  conf»idor 
them  of  sufficient  importance,  eyer  to  have  tendered  them 
voluntarily.  Having  already  responded,  at  8«>me  length,  upon  the 
same  subjeet,  to  my  t'ellow-citizens  in  another  portion  of  the 
State,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  go  into  a  dis- 
ouBsion  of  political  matters.  I  cannot  conclude,  however, 
without  an  expression  of  my  deep  gratification  at  the  unimpaired 
confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Adams,  most  of  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  not  only  political,  but  pergonal  friends.  Will  you 
please  to  tender  to  them  assurances  of  my  moe»t  grateful  regard ; 
and  for  yourselves,  gentlemen,  most  of  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  me  as  household  words,  accept  my  thanks  ft>r  the  kind 
manner  in  which  yon  have  performed  your  duty,  together  with 
my  best  wLihes  for  your  individual  happiness. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  friend,  and  fellow-citizeD, 

S.  S.  PsKNTiaa. 


The  letter  above  referred  to  was  addressed  to  the  Whigs 
of  Madison  Goanty.*    It  is  as  follows : — 


*  It  woQid  be  aside  from  oor  |Mirpose  to  go  into  an  ezpoiltlon  of  the  great  SnaB- 
rial  controrerty  toaehed  upon  in  this  letter,  and  which  aprungoat  of  Oen.  JaclCMDii 
wa/  opon  th«  United  States  Bank  and  Mr.  Van  Baren'i  Sab-Treatnry  Bohc&e. 
Bat  the  reader,  who  la  Inclined  to  examine  the  aul^lect,  will  find  it  Ailly  diacnaaed, 
and  the  argumenta  on  both  aldea  unfolded  with  maaterly  ability,  in  the  fourth 
Tolame  of  WebsUsr'a  WorkM;  in  the  aeoond  Tolume  of  Olay'a  Li/^  and  Spetehs$ 
(llaIloi7*8  edition) ;  and  In  the  third  rolume  of  Calhcan*a  Speeehea,  The  Mae* 
aagea  of  Gen.  Jackaon  \nd  Ifr.  Van  Bnren,  aa  also  tl  e  apeechea  of  Col.  Bent  m, 
Mr.  Legare,  and  Silaa' Wright— n9t  to  msntlon  others— might  alao  be  eonraltetf 
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TiCKnuM,  Auff,  10,  IMi. 

Gemtlbmxn  : — 

I  have  been  honored  by  the  receipt  of  your  lettet 
of  the  29th  of  June,  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whigs  of  Madison  County,  at  a  public  meeting  held 
by  them,  "for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  candidate  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

My  own  nomination  for  that  office  of  high  honor  and  trust  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  at  once  gratified  and  perplexed  me.  I 
am  not  insensible  to  that  ambition  which  seeks  the  good  opinion 
of  others,  and  is  gratified  by  its  exhibiticm,  even  w<hen  colored 
by  kind  partiality  and  friendly  prejudice.  Thot  the  Whigs  of 
Madison  deem  me  worthy  of  occupying  a  seat  in  the  highest 
deliberative  body  on  eartli,  has  not  foiled  to  awaken  the  moat 
grateful  emotions.  But  I  was  perplexed  as  to  the  course  proper 
for  me  to  pursue.  I  had  never  indulged  the  vanity  of  sapposing 
that  my  services  could  bo  of  sufficient  importjince  to  require  my 
continuance  in  political  lite  any  longer  than  my  inclinations 
prompted.  Accordingly,  after  mature  reflection,  I  long  since 
determined  to  abandon,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  all  partici- 
pation, except  as  a  private  citizen,  in  political  afiairg;  in  th« 
contests  of  which,  even  my  limited  observation  had  discovered 
imbecility  too  frequently  pass  for  capacity,  hypocrisy  for  candor, 
and  cold-hearted  selfishness  for  ardent  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism. Political  science  has  become,  for  the  most  part,  the 
science  of  deception.  Not  only  are  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
experience  set  at  nanght,  bnt  facta  themselves  defied.  Physical 
truths,  no  less  than  moral,  which  have  for  ages  been  considered 
impregnable,  fall  like  beleaguered  cities  before  the  cunning 
devices  of  modern  political  warfare.  The  mausoleum  of  history 
affords  no  protection  for  the  remains  of  the  past.  Political 
sorcery  evokes  from  them  foul  spirits  which  never  actuated  or 
controlled  their  existence — and  the  events  of  a  former  age  are 


to  ftdTM&taf*.  It  If  a  pltj  that  no  eoUuoUoii  of  Mr.  Wrtftht*i  ^pmchm  hM 
ptl  appMnd.  He  wu  oo«  of  the  most  dUUngulthed  iMdert  of  tho  D«n» 
•rfttlopartj,  and  well  deierTed  •ueh  a  memorial. 
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eompelled  to  bear  false  witness  before  the  present.  What  hap* 
pened  yesterday  is  denied  to-day,  and  plain,  modest  tra':h  ia 
Blared  oat  of  countenance  by  audacious  mendacity.  The  coucln- 
don,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  those  dark  and 
oorrapt  times,  private  happiness  and  public  service  are  incom^ 
l>atible. 

Both  iooli nation  and  private  interest  forbade  me  to  abandon 
my  clierished  and  rapidly  maturing  plans  of  future  life,  and 
admonished  me  of  the  rashness  of  aj^aiu  plunging  among  the  wild 
breakers  of  public  opinion,  where  the  bark  that  moves  straiglit 
forward  is  almost  sure  to  be  swamped,  while  the  tacking  and 
veering  craft,  by  adapting  itself  to  each  sudden  change  of  wind 
and  wave,  gains  the  port  in  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could 
not  forget  the  obligations  which  bind  me  to  our  beloved  State- 
obligations  that  shall  never  call  upon  me  in  vain,  when  they 
point  oat  a  mode  by  which  I  can  liquidate  any  portion  of  the 
heavy  clium  Mississippi  justly  holds  against  me.  Neither  was  X 
regardless  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the  Wiiigs  for  the  bold, 
untiring,  and  successful  warfare  which  they  have  waged  against 
the  party  in  power;  a  party  under  the  banefUl  influence  of  whoae 
destructive  theories  and  corrupt  practices  tlie  prosperity  of  this 
great  nation  has  withered  and  died.  Above  all,  I  remembered 
with  pride  and  exultation  that  the  Whigs  of  Mississippi  Iiad 
preserved  tiie  honor  of  the  State,  when  tlie  opposite  party,  Esau- 
like,  was  bargaioflug  it  away  for  a  mess  of  political  pottage.  They, 
and  they  alone,  are  entitled  to  the  immortal  praise  of  having 
warded  oflT  the  first  traitorous  blow  aimed  at  the  elective  fran- 
chise. It  was  beneath  their  stern  response  that  the  servile  tools 
of  the  President  shrunk  abashed,  and  it  was  upon  their  mandate 
they  suiTendored  tlie  rich  Jewel  they  had  stolen. 

Me  the  Whigs  have  already  honored  far  beyond  my  humble 
(liserts,  and  in  retiring  from  political  contests,  I  did  not  doubt 
tliat  1  should  be  succeeded  by  those  who  would,  with  equal  zeal 
and  ampler  capacity,  fight  the  great  battle  of  principle. 

I  hesitated,  theretbre,  on  receiving  your  communication,  not 
from  any  question  of  my  duty  in  sacrificing  private  and  personal 
eonsWIerations  to  the  success  of  the  good  cause,  but  from  feari 
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lest  the  partialities  of  my  friends  in  Madison  had  betrayed  theic 
into  an  ii\jadioioQS  Belection.  From  the  snbeeqnent  action  of  ILe 
Whigs  in  other  f^arts  of  the  State,  however,  I  have  been  foroed  to 
the  ooDolnsion,  ihhty  whether  Jodidoosly  or  not,  they  are  dvsi- 
roos  of  placing  me  in  nomination.  Being  convinced  of  tliis  fact 
fh>m  the  proceedings  of  yarions  pablio  meetings,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  expression  of  the  Whig  press,  I  do  not  hesitate  any 
longer  in  pladng  myself  in  the  hands  of  my  political  friends,  with 
the  distinct  understanding,  that  inasmuch  as  I  accede  to  their 
wishes,  not  from  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,  but  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  my  duty  to  the  country,  so  my  name  shall 
be  at  once  witlidrawn  from  nomination,  should  subsequent  obser^ 
vation  indicate,  as  it  very  probably  will,  some  more  appropriate 
candidate. 

The  reasonable  license  of  an  epistle  will  hardly  admit  of  an 
extended  exposition  of  political  doctrines;  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
consider  il  the  most  desirable  channel  for  their  inculcation. 
Neither  do  I  deem  it  requisite  for  me,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  go  into  any  labored  disquisition  upon  subjects  which  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discuss  before  the  people  at  large,  in 
almost  every  county  of  the  State.  I  need  only  say  that  my 
opinions  in  relation  to  the  present  Administration,  and  its  mea- 
sures, have  been  greatly  fortified  by  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  tlie  last  year.  The  developments  which  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  financial  afEurs  of  the 
government,  have  astonished  and  shocked  the  whole  nation.  It 
is  now  a  matter  not  of  mere  surmise  or  partisan  invective,  but 
of  solemn  demonstration,  based  upon  admitted  and  undeniable 
facts — hcts  investifrated,  vouched  for,  and  published  under  the 
deliberate  oanotion  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress — that  the 
Treasury  department  is  rotten  to  the  core;  that  it  is  but  the 
pander  to  executive  power,  and  exercises  its  high  functions,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  of  party ;  not  honestly,  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  wickedly  and  corruptly  for  the  most  minister 
purposes.  Since  Mr.  Van  Buren  ascended  the  chair  of  state,  it 
has  exhibited  a  system  of  peculation  and  connivance  unprece* 
dented  in  any  g'>vernm«nt     The  correspondence  between  ita 
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•hief  And  his  subordinatos  is  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  and 
imalting  to  the  intelligenoe  of  the  people.  Its  oi)en  and 
unblushing  profligacy  wonld  have  shocked  even  the  loose  notions 
of  that  most  venal  of  ministers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  poll* 
tical  maxim  was,  that  ^*  eveiy  man  ha»  hii  price.'**  Oormption 
l.as  been  traced,  not  merely  to  the  doors,  but  into  the  very 
recesses  of  the  temple.  By  the  footprints  upon  the  floor  we 
have  discovereil,  as  did  the  Chaldeans  of  old,  that  the  rich  offer- 
ings laid  by  the  people  upon  the  shrine,  have  been  carried  away 
and  consumed,  not  by  the  god,  but  by  the  juggling  prieBU. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ordinary  times,  the 
developments  to  which  I  allude  would  have  prostrated  any 
administration,  however  powerful.  Unfortunately  the  deep 
distress  which  has  pervaded  the  country,  and  spread  dismay  and 
ruin  through  all  the  avenues  of  business,  has  in  some  degree 
withdrawn  the  eyes  of  the  people  from  these  great  enormities, 
and  directed  them  with  melancholy  earnestness  to  their  own 
private  sufferings.  Tims  the  rude  blow  which  the  robbet 
bestows  with  one  hand  diverts  the  attention  for  a  moment  from 
the  theft  he  is  committing  with  the  other. 

But  corruption  is  by  no  means  the  only  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  party  in  power.  Out  of  the  very  ruin  its  measures 
have  brought  upon  the  country,  does  it  contrive  to  extract 
political  capital.  With  unblushing  effrontery,  its  partisans 
assert  that  it  is  not  accountable  for  the  results  of  its  own  action ; 
that  the  distresses  of  the  country  have  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  Whig  principles,  and  all  tlie  responsibility  lies  at 
the  doors  of  the  opposition.  The  unfortunate  patient,  who, 
from  a  state  of  perfect  health  has  been  reduced  by  the  nostrums 
of  tne  quack  to  the  point  of  death,  is  gravely  told  by  the  igno- 
rant pretender  that  his  wretehed  condition  is  not  owing  to  the 
nauseous  doses  he  has  taken,  but  is  entirely  attributable  to  hia 
former  physician,  wh^se  prescription  he  has  discarded  for  years. 
A  grosser  insult  was  never  offered  to  the  good  sense  of  an  intel« 
ligent  people. 

The  party  in  power  is  solely  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
under  which  the  country  is  still  laboring.    Its  mad  r.nd  Ucentioof 
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Bchemes  destroyed  the  bent  currency  in  the  wurld,  and  ga/e  oi, 
instead,  the  present  bloated,  miserable  system^  whose  sickly  and 
oonvulsive  action  impedes  every  step  of  enterprise,  and  paralyzes 
the  hand  of  industry.  One  of  those  schemes  has  been  a  syxte- 
matio  and  diabolical  attempt  to  destroy  all  confidence,  public  or 
private.  The  vilest  slanders  against  the  institutions  and  capa* 
cities  of  the  country  have  been  everywhere  promulgated,  until 
the  eye  of  distrustful  suspicion  is  glaring  with  baneful  influence 
over  the  whole  land.  Credit,  the  child  of  confidence  and  the 
nurse  of  enterprise,  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  parent.  The 
currents  of  business  have  been  rndely  diverted,  and  now  creep 
lazily  along  through  choked  and  tortuous  channels. 

During  the  existence  of  a  United  States  Bank,  the  mixed  cur- 
rency of  paper  and  precious  metals  performed  to  admiration  all 
its  appropriate  function!*.  At  present,  it  is  totally  inadequate  to 
the  fulfillment  of  its  duty  as  a  medium  of  domestic  commerce,  or 
for  the  transaction  of  the  most  ordinary  affairs  if  business. 

When  Oen.  Jackson  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  that 
Bank,  he  did  not,  nor  did  his  partisans  then,  deny  that  it  afforded 
a  sound  circulating  medium,  and  constituted  a  cheap  and  efficient 
channel  through  which  to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  tlie  country. 
He  promised,  however,  that  all  these  functions  would  be  as  well 
fulfilled  by  the  State  Banks,  which  he  said  were  entirely  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose.  He  proposed  to  dispense  with  this  great 
wheel,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  added  neither  power  nor 
certainty  to  the  machine-— that  the  system  was  perfect  without 
it.  Experience  has  exposed  what  reason  strove  in  vain  to  do, 
the  utter  fallacy  of  Gen.  Jackson^s  view  on  this  subject.  It  waa 
always  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Whigt>,  and  is  at  length 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  other  party.  The  Whigs  predicted, 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  National  Bunk,  each  State  would  endea- 
vor, through  its  own  inoi>rporations,  to  seize  the  largef>t  oontrol 
of  the  currency ;  that  thus  a  great  number  of  weak  and  Jealouc 
systems  would  be  thrown  in  rude  collision;  and  the  common 
good  of  the  people  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  the  clashing  interests 
of  a  thousand  institutions,  mutually  hostile  to  each  other,  inca- 
fable  of  aggregate  action,  and  individitally  incompetent  for  any 
hut  local  purposes. 
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Oiir  predictions  have  been  verified  to  the  letter.  So  far,  the 
Btato  Bank  system  has  proved  a  fallare.  All  now  admit  ite 
total  incompetency,  under  its  present  organization  and  ino<le  of 
operation,  for  fornishiDg  a  soand  and  uniform  cnrrency,  or  for 
carrying  on  the  exchanges  of  the  country. 

But  its  original  advocates  as  a  national  system,  instead  of 
honestly  acknowledging  their  error,  and  returning  with  us  to 
that  excellent  path,  from  whence  in  an  evil  hour  they  strayed, 
with  their  characteristic  modesty  deny  Uiat  they  ever  advocated 
the  system,  and  not  only  repudiate  their  own  paternity,  but 
btldiy  lay  their  illegitimate  of&pring  at  the  door  of  the  Whigs. 

In  other  countries  ministers  are  responsible  for  measures,  and 
upon  their  success  depends  the  stability  of  the  administration. — 
Here,  it  seems,  those  out  of  power  are  held  amenable  for  the 
malpractices  and  feilures  of  those  who  wield  it;  and  we  are 
charged  not  only  with  their  unwise  acta,  but  with  their  worn 
out  and  discarded  opinions.  At  all  events,  both  parties  aoknow* 
ledge  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  change.  The  party  in  power  clearly  indicates  its  intention  t«> 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  its  old  allies  the  State  Banks, 
and  aims  at  the  establishment  upon  their  ruins  of  the  sub- 
treasury  system.  In  our  own  State  this  is  openly  avowed. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  well-founded  indignation  of  the  people 
against  the  miserable  system,  which  they  themselves  fostered 
into  existence,  and  which  is  now  preying  like  an  incubus  upon 
the  State,  the  friends  of  the  Administration  have  long  since 
commenced  a  fierce  crosade  against  all  sorts  of  banking.  State  or 
National.  All  bank  paper  currency  is  repudiated  by  tliem,  and 
banks,  no  matter  how  honestly  conducted,  denounced  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  not  only  as  anti-republican,  but  also,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  their  distinguished  leaders,  as  aiming,  ^^  a  fatal 
blow  at  private  morality  and  at  public  virtue,  and  as  a  oocse* 
quence,  destructive  of  all  pure  and  sincere  religion." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wliigs  are  desirous  of  r^ormingy  not  of 
dmtroyin§y  the  paper  money  system.  They  believe  the  plan  of 
an  exclusive  gold  and  silver  currency,  not  only  absurd,  but  in 
this  country  impracticable.    They  advocate  a  mixed  curren<^  of 
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ooiD,  and  bank  paper  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  tht 
holder.  They  believe  the  present  Stnte  Bank  system  incapable 
of  prodacing  snch  a  result;  but  in  conjunction  with  a  United 
8tfites  Bank,  they  know  its  entire  competency  for  the  purpose. 

The  Whigs  are  therefore  in  favor  of  establishing  a  National 
Bank,  independent  of  executive  influence,  but  under  strict 
accountability  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  are  in 
favor  of  such  an  institution,  simply  because  they  see  no  othex 
mode  of  attaining  their  object,  which  is  a  sound  and  uniforii^ 
currency. 

The  sub-treasury  scheme  which  is  set  up  as  the  antagonist  of 
a  United  States  Bank,  does  not  even  propose  to  produce  such  a 
result,  but  modestly  assumes  its  sole  function  to  be,  the  coUeo- 
tion  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues. 

If  this  be  the  extent  of  the  measure,  its  adoption  by  no  means 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  National  Bank,  for  the  colleo- 
tion  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues  would  oonstitnte  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  functions  of  such  an  institution.  It^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  intended,  as  it  doubtless  is,  tliat  the  sub-treasury 
shall  furnish  a  paper  currency,  in  the  shape  of  its  drafts  and 
checks,  then  it  will  constitute,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Government  Bank,  under  the  control  of  the  executive ;  what 
the  Whigs,  of  all  things,  most  fear  and  abhor. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the  sub-treasnry  scheme,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  and  essential  defects  as  a  financial 
system,  but  also  because  it  proposes,  in  its  selfish  policy,  to  protect 
the  government  and  not  the  people,  and  professes  to  confine  its 
benefits  entirely  to  the  former. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  require,  and  are 
entitled  from  some  source,  to  a  good,  sound  and  convenient 
currency.  I  do  not  believe  gold  and  silver  alone  can  ftarntsh 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  State  Banks  alone  can  furnish  it.  I  do 
believe  the  object  can  be  accomplished  by  the  charter  of  t 
National  Bank,  and  that  Oongress  has  the  constitutional  powet 
to  grant  such  a  charter.  Sooner  oi  later  the  people  will  compel 
them  to  do  it  The  present  system  ot  th  ngs  cannot  be  submitted 
to  muoh  longer.    Tirades  against  banks  and  credit,  may  for  a 
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inoiTient  tickle  tlie  ear,  bnt  tliey  afford  no  relief  to  the  fiifferingn 
of  an  outraged  and  betrayed  oommunity.  The  people  Lave  been 
wuting  long  enough  for  relief  from  the  measures  of  the  dominant 
pArty.  They  are  now  looking  in  another  quarter.  They  demand 
some  better  argument  against  a  National  Bank  than  the  piont 
i4>prehen8ion8  of  the  advocates  of  the  snb-treasnry ;  and  a  better 
model  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  than  the  Itland  of  Ckiba^ 
that  colonial  vassal  of  the  worst  governed  nation  on  earth. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk,  even  if  the  thing  were  desirable,  of 
eradicating  all  the  State  Banks ;  it  conld  be  effe<!ted  only  by  a 
sorrender,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of  the  power  to  charter 
each  institations.  To  suppose  this  surrender  will  be  made,  is 
absurd.  Even  should  it,  the  present  generation  could  not  attain 
the  proposed  object  The  larger  portion  of  the  banks  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  are  protected  by  the  sanctity  of 
contract  and  shielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Constitution. 
A  minority  of  them  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  their  own 
consent,  unless  the  people  see  fit  to  follow  the  advice  of  certain 
desperate  partisans  of  the  Administration,  and  snppress  them  by 
physical  force. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  my  countrymen  will  follow  such 
wicked  counseL  I  take  it  then  for  granted,  that  in  some  shape 
or  other,  the  banking  system  will  continue  to  exist,  at  least 
during  our  generation.  This  being  the  case,  the  refuftal  to 
establish  a  National  Bank  will  not  relieve  the  country  from  the 
curse,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  a  paper  currency.  All 
the  evils  which  can  powibly  be  predicated  of  a  National  Bank, 
with  many  more,  are  likely  to  result  from  the  present  system, 
while  the  latter  is  incapable  of  affording,  bnt  in  a  very  small 
degree,  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  the  former. 

The  most  frequently  urged,  and  most  popular  objection  to  a 
National  Bank,  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  its  power.  It  Is 
■aid,  that  a  Mammoth  Institution  of  this  sort,  with  a  capnal 
of  fifty  millions,  would  be  able  not  only  to  control  the 
tnirency,  bnt  through  that,  to  regulate  by  its  expansions  and 
contractions,  the  prices  both  of  labor  and  property ;  that  thuf 
the  whole  oommunity  would  be  invoh'e^  in  its  meshes,  and  so  it 
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would  prove  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  governinenl 
and  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Bat,  though  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ought  to  quiet  all  honest  apprehensions  of  thit 
tort,  yet  even  supposing  them  reasonable,  I  would  ask,  are  not 
Uie  same  dangers  more  imminent  under  the  present  system! 
Tiie  State  Bnnks  now  present  the  spectacle  of  a  large  number  of 
petty  independent  chiefs,  waging  war  upon  each  other.  The 
stronger  overcome  the  weaker,  and  the  contest  goes  on  until 
tome  one  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  reduces  all  to 
eubjeotjon,  and  rules  over  them  with  despotic  sway.  The  State 
Banks  even  now  are  weary  of  the  ruinous  strife,  and  anxious  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protectitm  of  some  institutiim  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  sustain  them.  Many  have  already  sworn 
alle^nnce  to  the  great  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  Otliers  are  ready 
to  follow  the  example;  but  the  greater  portion  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  final  determination  of  the  people,  whether  they 
shall  submit  to  the  control  of  a  National  or  a  mere  State  institu* 
tion.  Around  the  former  they  would  all  rally,  and  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert,  the  immediate  result  would  be  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency,  and  a  restored  and  healthy  credit.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  some  of  the  very  States,  which 
object  to  the  chartering  by  Congress  of  a  National  Bank,  lest  it 
should  prove  too  powerfbl  for  the  country,  very  modestly  propose 
to  charter  similar  institutions  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  currency,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  neighbors. 
This  has  been  already  accomplished  by  Pennsylvania.  Her 
Mammoth  Institution  is  in  fhll  operation,  beyond  our  reach  or 
control,  and  yet  with  all  the  capacity  for  evil  that  could  be 
attributed  to  a  National  Bank  by  its  most  bitter  opponent.  Its 
issues,  at  this  very  moment,  command  a  preminm  in  this  State 
over  g«dd  and  silver.  Our  exchanges,  such  as  they  are,  are 
principally  under  its  control.  What  could  prevent  this  institu- 
tion, with  her  immense  credit  and  capital,  from  saturating  the 
whole  country,  if  she  pleaseJ,  with  her  issues?  she  could  emit 
her  hundreds  of  millions,  and  it  would  all  be  grasped  at;  she 
eould  then  contract  this  unnatural  expansion,  call  in  the  paper, 
and,  according  to  the  argument  of  those  opposed  to  a  National 
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Bank,  purchase  at  half  price  from  a  hankrnpt  community  the 
pn^perty  of  the  country.  If  such  a  power  must  exist,  let  it  lie 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  whole  people,  and  not 
of  a  single  State.  But  this  is  the  heginning  only.  Other  States, 
emulous  of  this  power,  are  preparing  to  struggle  for  a  share  in  it. 
Look  at  the  great  South  Carolina  Railroad  Bank,  already 
chartered  in  several  State.^  and  determined,  uo  doubt,  to  seize 
^e  control  and  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the  South. 

Look  at  the  idea,  ](»ng  since  thrown  out,  and  now  ripe  for 
action,  of  a  fifty  million  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  not 
the  currency  of  Mississippi  already  at  the  mercy  of  other  States! 
Shall  we  continue  to  groan  under  this  degrading  vassalage? 
Which  will  Mississippi  prefer  as  the  regulator  of  her  currency 
and  exchanges,  a  bank  chartered  by  a  single  State,  in  the 
construction  and  limitations  of  which  she  has  no  voice,  and  in 
the  supervision  and  control  of  which  she  has  no  power;  or  one 
chartered  by  Oongress,  in  every  provision  of  which  her  voice 
will  be  heard,  in  every  limitation  her  suggestions  considered, 
and  over  the  conduct  and  operations  of  which  she  will  in  common 
with  the  other  States,  exercise  a  continual  supervision  and 
control  ?  The  question  now  submitted  to  the  people  is,  whether 
the  currency  of  the  country  shall  be  restored  and  regulated 
through  the  action  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  States,  or  by 
the  legislation  and  moneyed  power  of  a  single  State  ?  I  regret  that 
the  limits  of  this  communication  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
more  at  large  upon  this  view  of  the  financial  question ;  I  trust, 
however,  I  have  thrown  out  sufficient  hints  on  the  subject  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  constitute  a  starting  point  for  reflection. 
Bat  I  have  already  exceeded  the  boundaries  I  had  prescribed. 
If  the  people  shall  sec  fit,  through  their  representatives,  to 
elevate  me  to  the  high  and  arduous  station  towards  which  your 
kind  wishes  have  pointed,  I  can  only  say  that  for  the  fidelity 
of  my  future  service,  I  offer- them  the  guaranty  of  the  past.  To 
my  fellow  citizens  of  Madison  whom  yon  represent,  as  well  as  to 
the  Whigs  of  other  sections  of  the  State  who  have  honored  me 
with  their  nnexpected  and  unsought  confidence,  allow  me  to 
express  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments.    That 
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I  may  ever  prove  worthy  of  their  good  opinion  is  my  higheil 
desire;  that  I  may  be  able,  in  even  the  smallest  degree,  to 
advance  onr  common  princip.es,  is  my  sole  ambition.  To  yoar* 
•elves,  gentlemen,  permit  me  U>  present  my  thanks,  together 
with  my  best  wishes  for  yonr  individual  prosperity. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obdH  servant, 

S.  S.  PRBNTias. 
To  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Oatohingb, 
j.  h.  rolunb, 
0.  0.  Shaokslfobd, 
Jno.  Montgomebt, 
Wm.  W.  Hatdew. 


Cfommittee, 


The  following  letter  from  one  of  Mr.  PrentiBs'  most 
oonored  and  admired  friends,  then  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  will  show  the  interest  felt  in  this  election, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Mississippi : — 

Mb  Dbab  Sib: — 

In  a  Vicksburg  newspaper  sent  me  by  some  friend, 
I  read  yesterday  yonr  reply  to  the  public  calls  made  upon  you 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  r^oioe  at  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  come,  and  have 
enjoyed  a  proud  and  high  satisfaction  in  the  eloquent,  manly, 
and  masterly  style  and  tone  of  your  response. 

Peculiar  circumstances  marked  your  entrance  into  Oongreaa, 
and  contributed  to  make  you  at  once  an  object  of  distin* 
guished  interest  and  attention  to  the  wh<»le  nation.  In  OongresSi 
for  the  brief  period  of  your  service,  you  did  more  than  sua* 
tain  the  high  expectations  of  the  public,  and  your  retirement  has 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  the  country.  And, 
moreover,  it  huA  been  considered  as  involving  in  its  conso- 
inenoes,  tlie  .oss  of  your  Stare  to  the  Whig  cause. 

The  opinion  prevails,  ilraost  universally  among  the  Wbiga 
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that  the  oonr^  of  Miitsissippi  depends  on  yoa  A  great  exi- 
gency has  arisen,  and  yoo  are  recalled  to  the  field  of  action,  for 
a  straggle  fall  of  conseqaenoe  to  yoarself  and  to  the  country. 
Misiiissippi,  of  all  the  States,  votes  last  for  members  to  the  Hoas# 
of  Representatives,  and  it  is  qoite  probable  that  it  may  depend 
on  her  vote  whether  the  Whigs  shall  have  a  majority  or  not, 
in  tliat  body.  If  they  can  have  it  at  all  without  you,  it  must 
be  a  bare  precarious  majitrity,  liable  to  be  prostrated  at  any 
time,  by  the  weakness,  timidity,  or  venality  of  any  two  or  tliree 
of  its  members.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  crisis.  The  fate  of  this  Administration,  in  aUN 
human  probability,  will  be  determined  by  the  Whigs  having  a  I 
majority  in  the  next  Houtie  of  Representatives, — ^an  efficient  I 
majority.  That  depends  on  the  course  of  Mississippi,  and  the  j 
course  of  Mississippi  depends  on  you  and  your  exertions^ 
8o,  at  least,  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  country.  And  that 
belief  fixes  your  positiun,  and  elevates  you  to  a  station  of 
exalted,  perilous,  honorable  reponsibility.  Oircumstances  have 
placed  you  there,  and  you  cannot  avoid  it — ^you  have  no  escape 
but  by  victory.  If  the  difficulty,  the  labor,  the  peril  of  the 
contest,  are  great,  great  will  be  the  honors  of  the  victory.  And 
they  wiU  be  all  your  own.  The  people  have  awarded  them 
to  you,  in  advance.  If  the  Whigs  are  defeated  in  your  State, 
the  country  will  say,  ^^  Pbbntiss  could  have  prevented  this  '*  ;— 
if  they  are  successful,  the  country  will  say,  *^  Prxmtibs  has  done 
this."  This  I  tell  you  as  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  such 
will  be  its  sentence.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you,  but  as  a  friend, 
speaking  from  his  convictions,  who  would  warn  you  of  your 
trie  position,  and  its  high  responsibility.  Tou  may  consider  it 
a  hard  lot — a  hard  lot,  to  be  called  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
political  fame  you  have  already  won,  to  new  and  arduous  strug- 
gles in  the  public  cause.  In  some  respects,  it  is  a  hard  lot,  but 
in  others  it  is  an  enviable  one,  ''worth  ten  years  of  peaceful 
life.*^  It  is  no  common,  vulgar,  politics!  strife,  to  which  you  are 
called,  but  a  great  occasion  for  patriotic  devotion  and  saorifioe. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  you,  I  am  sure,  have  regarded 
it,  and  it  is  in  that  view  that  the  subject  is  exactly  calculated  10 
■tir  up  the  spirit  that  is  in  you.  . 
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Tlie  Administration  knows  that  it  stands  on  the  briiik  of 
destruction.  It  knows  the  importance  of  yonr  State  to  its 
oause;  and  it  will  put  forth  all  its  means,  all  its  patronagei 
all  its  influence,  to  carry  your  elections.  You  will  have  to  com- 
bat, all  this,  and  to  guard  against  all  possible  tricks  and  fraudi 
that  can  be  practised  by  its  adherents.  The  odds  are  fearful 
■gainst  you,  but  the  more  will  be  the  Joy  and  honor  of  the 
victory.  Tou  must  gird  up  your  loins  &a  for  a  great  battle. 
You  will  have  to  go  forth  from  county  to  county,  filling  up  the 
hearts  of  your  friends  with  your  own  enthusiasm,  and  penuad* 
ing  your  enemies  to  their  own  good.  Consider  it,  if  you 
please,  as  the  last  of  your  battles,  but  make  it  memorable  aa 
such. 

I  declare  to  you,  that  I  do  not  feel  more  conoem  about  the 
public  importance  of  your  elections,  than  I  do  about  their 
personal  consequences  to  you.  How  I  shall  like  to  hail  you 
as  victor  in  that  contest  I 

Pardon  me  for  tronbling  you  with  this  long  letter.  I  could 
not  restrain  myself  from  writing  you.  May  all  good  spirits 
tend  on  yon,  and  guide  you  to  succesii. 

Your  Friend, 

J.  J.   OBITTE!n>BV. 

P.  S. — ^If  you  have  leisure,   write    me  a  line ;   but  I  had 

rather  know  that  your  activity  in  the  oause,  was  such  as  not 

to  leave  you  a  single  moment  for  any  such  purpose. 

J.  J.  0. 
R.  S.  PBEiTTise,  Esq. 

A  gentleman  of  political  note  writes  him  about  the  same 
time  from  Philadelphia  : — "  Your  retirement  has  pro- 
duced universal  regret  in  this  quarter  of  the  Union.  Toa 
cannot  dream,  even  in  your  most  enthusiastic  moments,  of  a 
tithe  of  the  reputation  you  enjoy  here  for  eloquence  and 
patriotism.  If  you  were  in  the  field,  no  one  would  doubt 
for  a  moment  of  the  success  of  the  Whigs  of  Mississippi 
Can  yoa  not,  as  it  *8,  take  the  stump  and  nrge  forward  tlie 
good  caase  f  *' 
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Bat,  notwithstanding  snch  appeals  as  these,  and  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nomination  was 
hailed,  his  letters  show  plainly  that  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
work.  Still  he  conducted  the  canvass  with  great  vigor, 
though  under  serious  disadvantages,  growing  out  of  the 
pressure  of  his  private  business.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
was  received  with  all  the  honors  of  a  prince  ;  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  men  and  women,  alike  flocked  to  see  and  hear 
him.  His  speeches  were  exceedingly  able  and  impressive, 
full  of  political  thought,  observation,  and  keen,  caustic 
wit ;  but  there  was  no  malice  in  them. 

'*  My  warfare  with  the  Hon.  Senator,'^  he  said  in  reference 
to  his  opponent,  ^Ms  purely  political  and  shall  be  conducted 
on  my  part  with  legitimate  weapons ;  no  poisoned  shaft  has  or 
ever  Hhall  fly  from  my  bow.  Politically  I  make  war  npon  him 
to  the  utmost  of  my  strength,  because  I  believe  his  preseut 
priuoiples  are  pernicious,  and  tend  t^  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
Personally,  as  he  well  knows,  I  have  never  entertained  towards 
him  other  than  kind  and  fnendly  sentiments." 

In  the  letter  firom  which  the  above  is  taken,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  renewed  charge  that  at  the  dinner  to  Mr. 
Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he  had  expressed  too  much 
respect  for  tho  talents  and  public  services  of  that  emineat 
statesman  : — 

As  an  American  citizen,  who  has  rendered  himself  illus* 
trious,  and  added  character  to  his  country  and  his  race,  I  am 
proud  of  Mr.  Webster.  I  sincerely  pity  that  littleness  of  soul, 
which  will  not  do  justice  even  to  the  merits  of  an  enemy, 
and  which  looks  with  bitter  envy  upon  the  greatness  it  cannot 
reach.  I  know  Mr.  Webster^s  name  is  unpopular  in  this  State, 
and  I  have  already  said  that  as  a  politician  I  differ  from  him 
in  many  things  radically;  yet  let  me  tell  the  Hon.  Senator 
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that  Mr.  Webster's  name  will  be  prominent  in  the  hietory  ol 
distingaisbed  American!',  long  after  the  honorable  Senator  aiM 
myself  shall  find  a  registry  only  on  the  scroll  of  oblivion. 

The  following  passage  of  the  same  letter,  deserves  to  be 
quoted : — 

Onr  present  banking  system  is  bad,  bnt  that  shall  not  pre- 
vent nie  from  advocating  a  good  one.  I  do  not  choose 
because  men  someiimes  die  of  depletion,  or  are  choked  by  their 
food,  on  that  aoconnt  to  abstain  from  eating.  Steamboats  fre* 
qnently  blow  np,  yet  I  choose  to  travel  on  them  in  preference 
to  going  a  foot. 

The  Hon.  Senator  quotes  the  sentiments  expressed  io 
my  letter  to  the  Whigs  of  Madison  county,  where  I  speak  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  as  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  calls  them  *'  anti-republican  and 
anti-constitutional.'  My  proposition  is,  that  the  larger  portion 
of  tlie  banks  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without 
their  own  consent,  because  they  are  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution. In  most  of  the  States  those  which  have  forfeited  their 
charters,  have  had  them  restored,  and  of  course  will  be  sua- 
tiuned  in  their  rights  by  the  courts.  I  consider  a  bank  charter 
a  contract,  and  hold  the  Legislature  bound  by  by  it,  until  it  is 
surrendered  or  forfeited ;  and  on  the  question  of  forfeiture  it  is 
the  jirovince  of  the  Judicial  and  not  the  legislative  depart- 
ment to  decide.  I  deny  the  right  of  tlie  Legislature  to  abro* 
gate  at  their  pleasure,  the  charters  granted  by  previous  Legis- 
latures. I  understand  the  H(m.  Senator  to  advance  the  doc- 
trine, that  whenever  the  Legislasure  thinks  that  a  bank  is 
not  of  as  much  service  to  the  public  as  was  anticipated  at  its 
creation,  it  has  a  right  to  abrogate  and  repeal  its  charter. 
Now,  if  this  bo  his  opinion,  he  is  more  radical  and  destroo- 
tive  than  I  had  ever  thought  him.  The  proposition  thai 
the  Legislature  ean  repeal  and  take  away  charters  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  ludiciary,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
doctrine  the  most  mischievous  and   dangerous  that  can  bt 
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imagined ;  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  onr  system  of  GU>vernF 
mebt.  With  regard  to  thebanlcs  of  this  State,  I  think  it  pro« 
hable  tliat  most  of  them  have  forfeited  their  charters ; — ^if  so, 
let  the  proper  proceedings  take  place  against  them,  through 
the  courts  of  the  coantry,  and  then  we  shall  get  rid  of  a 
great  evil,  withoat  violating  the  first  principles  of  our  sodal 
system. 

Had  the  choice  of  Senator  been  made  by  direct  yote  of 
the  people,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  chosen.  **  There 
never  was  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Word,  "  during  Mr.  Pren« 
tiss'  residence  in  Mississippi,  when  he  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  have  carried  the  popular  vote  of  the  State."  But 
the  election  turned  upon  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Legislature,  and  as — owing  in  part  to  local  divisions  among 
the  Whigs,  and  the  running  of  double  tickets — ^a  majority 
of  that  body  were  Democrats,  Mr.  Walker  was  rechosen 
Senator.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  fortunate  result  for  Mr. 
Prentiss  in  every  point  of  view,  and  he  himself  as  will  appear 
from  his  letters,  so  regarded  it.  His  private  affairs  were 
already  sufficiently  entangled  ;  six  years  more  of  political 
life  would  have  been  his  utter  ruin.  And  yet  what  a  noble 
theatre  would  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have 
afforded  for  the  exercise  of  his  splendid  abilities  I  How 
would  he  have  shone  there  among  the  intellectual  magnates 
of  the  land  I  He  once  told  me,  that  in  the  event  of  his 
election,  he  had  resolyed  to  make  the  development  of  a 
broader  and  deeper  sentiment  of  naiumalUy  the  special 
object  of  his  senatorial  career.  Various  causes,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  domestic  and  foreign  growth,  were  in 
operation,  as  he  believed,  to  injure  the  tone  and  mar  tho 
integrity  of  this  fundamental  sentiment — a  sentiment  upon 
which  reposes,  in  no  small  degree,  the  majestic  structure 
of  our  Free  Institutions.  He  deemed  it,  therefore,  a 
primary  duty  of  an   American  statesman,  to  foster  the 
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ancestral  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  to  invigorate  the  old  amof 
foirut;  to  caltiTate  matnal  good  will  among  the  differenl 
sections  of  the  Union,  and,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  love  and  fidelity  to  the  whole 
coantry.  He  thoaght  that  aniens  those  moral  feelings 
which  bind  a  people  together,  and  make  them  of  the  same 
mind  and  of  one  spirit — sach  as  brotherly  kindness,  charity, 
and  loyal  patriotic  self-devotion — ^were  cherished  among  ns 
with  especial  care,  the  anti-national  tendencies,  already 
referred  to,  were  likely  in  the  end  to  bring  disaster  and 
wreck  upon  the  Repablic.  One  cannot  resist  the  wish  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  his  views 
on  this  great  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  Nation.  With 
what  manly  eloquence  and  genial  fervid  emotion  he  would 
have  done  it  I  Std  aliier  dis  visum. 
We  now  return  to  his  correspondence  : 

TO     HIS    MOTHBK. 

Vmoidiq,  AMffuti  S,  188t. 

Mt  Dear  Mother: — 

I  have  been  absent  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  was  very  mach  gratified  on  my  return  to  find  your  kind 
letter.  It  is  a  long  while  since  yon  wrote  me,  and  therefore  1 
was  more  pleased  tlian  if  it  had  been  from  one  of  the  girb; 
though  it  is,  I  need  not  say,  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  re- 
ceive their  kind  epistles.  I  have  been  to  New  Orleans,  whither 
I  was  called  on  business,  and  from  thence  went  across  the  lake 
to  a  place  upon  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  called  Pass  Christian— a 
place  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer,  and  very  pleaRsnt.  I 
enjoyed  myself  much  this  little  trip— though  I  suffered  exceed* 
iugly  from  the  heat,  which  has  been  this  summer  more  oppres- 
sive than  I  liave  ever  before  known  it.  Since  my  return,  I  And 
the  Whigs  have  been  holding  public  meetings  throughout  the 
State,  and  have  determmed  to  run  me  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  place  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  mei» 
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Iwr.  Yon  know  I  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
politios;  bnt  so  strong  have  been  the  sulioitations  addressed 
to  me,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  consent.  The  election 
takes  place  this  winter,  and  I  think  the  chances  about  equal. 
If  not  elected,  I  shall  feel  no  disappointment,  for  I  have 
seen  as  much  of  pnblio  life  as  I  wish.  If  elected,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  very  high  honor,  and  one  which  seldom  falls 
upon  a  person  of  my  age.  The  term  of  service  is  six  years. 
The  whole  movement  has  been  very  nnexpected  to  me.  I 
see  by  the  Portland  papers,  that  Judge  Guion  and  family 
have  arrived,  and  are,  of  course,  now  with  you.  I  hope 
they  will  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  that  Mrs.  G.^s  health 
will  be  improved  by  the  Journey.  I  cannot  possibly  hear 
anything  against  Anna's  returning  with  them.  I  have  set 
my  heart  npon  it,  and  wonld  not  it  should  fall  through  on  any 
account.  I  have  the  strongest  confidence,  that  a  winter  here 
will  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  npon  her  health;  and 
besides,  I  cannot  think  of  losing  the  pleasure  which  I  expect  to 
to  derive  from  her  society. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  G^rge  by  this  time.  I  am  in 
expectation  of  letters  from  him  by  the  Great  Western,  which  I 
perceive  has  arrived  in  New  York,  and  must  have  left  England 
after  his  arrival  there.  I  see  by  a  letter  of  Judge  G.'^s,  from 
Kew  York,  that  W.  was  to  accompany  him  to  Portland. 
You  will  have  quite  a  family  this  summer,  though  it  will  be 
snflSciently  pleasant  to  compensate  for  the  trouble.  I  was  very 
much  gratified  that  you  and  Abby  had  such  a  pleasant  trip  to 
Brunswick,  and  enjoyed  yourselves  so  much  while  there.  As 
travelling  seems  to  agree  with  you  so  well,  yon  should  try  it 
oftener  than  you  have  done.  Next  summer  I  expect  to  make  you 
a  good  long  visit,  and  we  must  think  of  some  excursions  to  take 
then.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  warmth  of  the  weather,  the 
health  of  Yicksburg,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  is  excel- 
lent Tell  Judge  Guion  that  all  things  are  well  here,  and 
that  I  shall  w*ite  him  in  a  day  or  two.    My  love  to  yon  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Skababst. 
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TO    HIB    BIftTBB    ABBT. 

Vkksbdm,  8^  IB,  '*jM. 

Mt  Dsab  Sibtkb: — 

I  have  received  yonr  letter  of  the  18th  nit,  and 
as  I  have  been  rather  negligent  of  late,  will  try  to  redeem  myself 
by  answering  it  immediately.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  very 
little  at  home  this  summer,  and  have  had  so  much  business  to 
distract  my  attention,  that  I  have  had,  frequently,  to  postpone 
for  weeks  my  intention  of  writing.  But  though  I  have  been 
somewhat  negligent  in  this  respect,  yet  not  a  day  passes  in  which 
you  do  not  all  occupy  much  of  my  thouglits,  and  contribute 
largely  to  ray  happiness.  Indeed,  I  can  say  truly  that  my  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  the  active^  duties  which  it  has 
imposed  upon  me,  so  far  from  diminishing,  have  every  day 
increased  my  love  and  attachment  for  our  little  family  circle.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  be  able  to  express  it 
in  penton,  and  not  by  mere  scribbling.  I  am  tired  of  this  kind 
of  life,  and  long  to  quit  it.  Tet  I  am  now  engaged  in  an  excit- 
ing political  contest,  am  a  candidate  fur  tlie  United  States  Senatei 
and  have  been,  for  several  weeks,  attending  public  dinners,  bar- 
bacues,  &c.  &c. — ^making  speeches,  and  laboring,  as  for  dear  lite, 
in  a  matter  in  which,  personally,  I  feel  no  interest  whatever.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  to  the  Senate;  it  will  break  up  all  my 
plans  of  life,  and  compel  me  to  pursue  a  vocation  which  I 
almost  detest.  I  have  consented  to  run  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty. 

The  Whig  party  in  this  State  have  called  npon  me,  with 
falmost  unexampled  enthusiasm,  to  assist  them  in  the  contest,  and 
I  could  not  conscientiously  refuse.  I  have  received  the  kindest 
personal  treatment,  not  only  from  them,  but  from  my  political 
opponents.  There  is  nothing  personally  unpleasant  in  th« 
matter,  but  I  am  disgusted  with  politics,  and  annoyed  at  the 
notoriety  which  has  attached  to  my  name.  Fortunately,  there 
Ib  a  yery  good  ohanoe  of  my  being  beaten,  and  thongh  I  shall  do 
my  ntmoBt  to  prevent  it,  yet  I  shall,  I  believe,  feel  gratified  if  it 
hmppeoB.    Ton  may  laugh  at  this,  but  it  is  true.    For  my  poll- 
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tioal  friends,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power ;  and  for  my 
political  principles  I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice;  bat  if, 
after  afi  this,  I  am  defeated,  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  add  to  onr 
mntoal  happiness  by  enabling  me  to  withdraw  for  ever  from 
pcJitics.  So,  if  yon  hear  of  my  defeat,  do  not  regret  it,  but 
oongntalate  me  and  yonrselves  upon  it  as  a  fortunate  resnlt.  So 
much  for  politics.  Now  for  more  interesting  matters.  I  ara 
beginning  to  expect  the  arrival  of  Anna,  with  Jadge  G.  and 
fitmily.  I  understand  thoy  are  in  Lexington,  Ey. ;  thongb  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  from  them  directly  since  they  left  Port- 
land. But  I  have  seen  several  gentlemen  who  have  met  them, 
and  report  they  are  all  in  good  health.  Tou  cannot  conceive 
how  much  pleasure  I  expect  to  derive  from  A.*s  society  this 
winter.  Every  moment  I  can  spare  from  business  I  shall  devote 
to  her  comfort  and  happiness ;  and  I  hope  to  return  her  in  the 
spring  improved  in  health,  and  without  regret  that  she  has 
yielded  to  my  solicitations  to  visit  this  distant  country.  Ton 
and  mother  must  not  entertain  the  slightest  apprehensions  on 
her  account,  for  I  should  deem  it  an  imputation  up<m  me.  She 
will  be  under  the  protection  of  a  brother  who  loves  his  sisters 
better  than  he  does  him:»elf.  I  will  be  mother,  sister,  and 
brother  to  her.  You  shall  hear  from  me  a  true  account  of  her 
health,  and  everything  of  interest  in  relation  to  her  Journey  and 
visit.  I  am  in  good  health,  though  annoyed  almost  to  death 
by  business  and  politics.  You  mention  that  yon  have  received 
no  answer  from  me  to  mother^s  letter.  It  is  strange ;  I  received 
her  kind  and  affectionate  letter,  and  answered  it  immediately. 
U  it  has  not  been  received,  it  must  have  miscarried.  I  will 
write  again,  so  soon  as  Anna  arrives,  which  I  hope  will 
be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  had  two  letters  from  G.,  long 
and  interesting.  He  is  enjoying  himself  much.  My  Icve  to 
you  alL  I  am  afraid  you  and  mother  will  be  lonesome  thia 
winter ;  but  you  mustn't  get  low  spirited.  We  shall  be  all  with 
jon  next  summer. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

S.8. 
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TO  Hie  TOUNeBBT  BROTHER. 

Yionnnw,  8ipk  tf,  IMt. 

DiAB  Gbobob: — 

I  am  afraid  ycm  will  oomplaiu  of  my  neglect  daring 
klie  snrainer ;  bnt  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  absent  most  of  the 
time,  and  besides,  did  n  t  know  where  a  letter  would  reach  yon. 
I  wroie  unce,  soon  after  yon  left,  directing  to  London.  I 
reonved,  a  few  days  since,  yonrs  of  the  19th  of  July,  upon  the 
eye  o&  yom  leaving  London  for  Berlin.  I  thank  you  very  heart- 
ily for  yont  epistle.  It  was  a  goo<1  long  one,  and  gratified  me 
much.  Tour  own  feelings  and  opinions  in  regard  to  men  anc 
things  are  much  more  desired  by  me  than  the  mere  description, 
of  others.  You  are  pursuing  the  right  plan,  not  only  for  my 
gratification,  but  for  your  own  improvement.  Nothing  is  more 
useful  to  a  young  man  than  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  fresh 
as  they  arise.  It  gives  an  independence  of  thought,  which 
cannot  be  attained,  except  by  the  habit  of  frequent  expression 
either  in  conversation  or  writing.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
your  description  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  pen  whom  you  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  relation  to  Brougham.  He  has 
too  mnch  versatility  of  talent  for  my  idea  of  a  man  who  is  to 
beoome  the  land-mark  of  his  age.  This  may  seem  paradoxical, 
bnt  the  chronicles  of  the  past  will  show  that  most  men  who 
have  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  tlie  race,  have  con- 
centrated their  energies,  and  confined  them  in  a  single  ohan« 
nel.  Diffusion  weakens  no  less  in  mental  than  in  phybical 
power.  **  Tiie  Admirable  Oriohton  *'  oonld  not  have  become 
a  Naiioleon,  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakespeare.  Lord  Brougham 
is  loo  much  of  an  Admirable  Crichton  for  my  taste.  I  am 
alraid  your  vifeit  to  England  has  made  you  aristocrat  iC|  from  the 
IS  ay  yoQ  talk  of  the  Government  of  the  little  Queen,  and  zi  the 
Reformers.  However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  correct 
ness  of  your  criticism  on  the  latter.  Most  reformers  in  politics 
are  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  and,  as  a  class,  I  have  little  con* 
fidenoe  in  them.    Substantial  improvement  is  generally  of  slow 
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growth,  boil  in  morals  and  physios,  wliile  what  is  odroinonl^ 
ealled  Reform,  attempts  to  attain  its  object  suddenly  and  with 
out  regard  to  conseqaences.  Bnt  yon  will  probaGly  prefer 
hearing  something  more  aboat  me  than  my  abstractions.  I  am 
BOW  one  of  the  most  practical  and  busiest  of  men.  I  am  engaged 
in  building  extensively  upon  my  property  in  town,  have  my 
attention  occupied  by  a  hirge  amount  of  private  and  professional 
business,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  am  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  at  the  election  which  takes  place  this 
winter.  You  will,  donbtless,  be  surprised  at  this  latter  piece  of 
information,  as  I  had,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  announced 
my  determination  not  to  re-engage  in  political  strife.  I  have 
been  compelled,  sorely  against  my  inclinations,  to  forego  this 
determination.  The  Whigs  of  the  State  held  public  meetings  in 
almost  every  county,  calling  upon  me  to  permit  my  name  to  be 
run.  So  universal  was  the  expression  of  my  political  friends,  that 
I  felt  It  a  clear  matter  of  duty  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  I  am 
accordingly  in  the  field,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  various 
responsibilities  of  a  political  leader.  I  have  been  invited  to 
many  public  dinners  and  barbaoues,  which  I  attend  when  prac- 
ticable, and  address  the  people.  My  opponent,  Mr.  Walker,  has 
made  no  speeches  as  yet,  but  he  writes  letters  as  long  as  the 
Mediterranean.  The  contest  is  doubtful,  though  I  think  ray 
cliance  of  success  the  best.  I  shall  feel  no  chagrin  at  defeat^  for 
success  will  disturb  my  entire  plans  of  life.  Should  I  be  elected 
Senator,  I  should  feel  bound  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  prepa- 
ration for  the  performance  of  the  dignified  and  arduous  duties 
which  belong  to  that  high  station.  Of  course,  my  election  will 
involve  an  immediate  abandonment  of  my  profession,  and  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  My  private  afifairs,  however,  are  getting 
into  a  good  condition,  and  before  my  time  of  service  would 
commence,  I  shall,  without  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  from  my  property  amply  sufficient  for  us 
all.  Indeed,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  ^  should  have  refused 
tlie  solicitations  of  my  fHends ;  still,  my  profession  is  so  lucra- 
tive that  I  think  it  almost  wrong  to  abandon  it.  The  general 
•tate  of  things  is  very  bad  in  this  country  ;  money  still  continues 
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tcjtrce,  more  so,  I  think,  than  I  have  ever  knov.  n  it.  The  banks 
are  all  broken,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  thenu 
Yicksburg  is  improving  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  its  prospects  are 
fleoidedly  better.  With  the  exception  of  the  temporary  inoon- 
venienoe,  I  am,  perhaps,  aa  little  iignred  as  any  other  man  by 
the  hard  times.  It  has  procrastinated,  but,  I  believe,  not  mate- 
rially diminished,  my  pecnniary  prospects.  Judge  Onion  haa 
not  come  home  yet,  but  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  bis  arrival. 
Acta  is  with  him,  and  I  anticipate  from  her  society  this  winter 
a  higher  degree  of  enjoyment  than  I  have  yet  known  4n  this 
country.  J  have  no  donbt  the  trip  will  be  of  vast  service  to  her, 
and  I  need  not  assnre  you  that  she  will  receive  all  the  affectionate 
treatment  which  her  delicate  atate  of  health  demands,  and 
which  is  due  to  so  bebved  a  sister.  The  health  of  Yickabnrg 
has  been  and  is  most  excellent,  i<o  that  I  am  very  anxious  for  her 
early  arrival.  From  home  yon  have  no  doubt  had  later  infor- 
mation than  I  can  fnmish.  When  I  last  beard,  tbey  were  all 
well.  Mother  and  Abby,  however,  will  have  a  very  lonesome 
winter  of  it,  and  I  shall  oflten  wish  myself  there  to  cheer  them 
for  a  passing  hour.  I  suppose  yon  have  located  (that  is  a  good 
American,  if  not  English  word)  yourself  by  this  time.  I  do  not 
wish  to  impose  any  task  on  yon,  but  yon  mnst  oontinne  to  write 
me  as  often  and  as  folly  as  other  engagements  will  permit ;  and 
if  you  do  not  receive  letters  from  me  as  often  as  you  may  expect, 
attribute  it  to  anything  but  forgetfulness  or  want  of  interest 
That  you  may  reap  in  pleasure  and  improvement  the  fruittoi 
of  yoor  fondsst  wishes,  is  the  desire  of 

Your  affectionate  brother, 


LintRfl.  US 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

UHvt— PrwfdentUI  Bection  of  184&— Letters— Mr.  Prenties*  Cxertlone— TieNi 
tlie  Hortb—InTltationi  to  attend  Whig  Oonrentloni  and  Ma«>Mee»fni»— 
Bp^9thm  at  FOrtlaad  and  Newark— Anxielj  to  hear  him— Retvni  Hone  If 
Bea    OaDvaeiei  MliilMlppi  ai  Candidate  for  PneldenUal  Beetoi^-Letterf. 

i£T.  81.    1840. 

One  of  the  most  auspicious  events  in  Mr.  Prentiss' 
life  was  the  visit  of  his  younger  sister,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  and  following  letters.  How  it  soothed  his  morbid 
impnlsesy  solaced  his  loneliness,  and  paved  the  waj  for  still 
happier  results,  the  reader  himself,  as  he  goes  on,  can  hardlj 
fail  to  see. 

TO     HIS    TOTNGEST     BKOTHIB. 

VicnauBO,  Jim.  18,  ISIO. 
Dbab  Gkorok  : — 

I  acknowledge  I  have  treated  yon  badly.  I  have 
written  yon  bnt  twice  since  your  departare.  The  fact  is,  I 
•zhansted  myself  so  much,  both  mentally  and  physically,  during 
my  political  campaign  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  that,  since  my 
return,  I  have  absolutely  been  wanting  in  energy  sufficient  for  the 
transaction  of  the  most  ordinary  business.  At  the  same  time,  my 
business,  both  private  and  professional,  ha^*  been  more  weighty 
and  pressing  than  ever  heretofore.  I  am,  however,  recovering 
my  tone  and  elasticity,  and  have  relieved  myself  from  the 
pressure  of  my  affairs.  My  exertions  in  traversing  the  State 
were  greater  than  on  any  pre  ions  occasion,  and  I  was  not  aw%ra^ 
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nntil  my  retnrn,  how  severely  I  had  tasked  my  energies.  I  bad 
rather  make  a  campaign  in  Flori  ""a  than  again  undergo  tlie 
same  fatigae.  I  have  just  returned  from  Natchez,  where  I  left 
Anna,  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  enjoying  herself  mnch  among 
my  friends,  who  are  extending  to  her  great  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. She  will  spend  several  weeks  there.  I  have  to  be  at 
Jackson  daring  the  next  month,Jn  attendance  npon  the  Gourtj*, 
and  I  preferred  that  she  shonld  spend  the  period  of  my  absence 
at  Natchez.  She  looks  exceedingly  well,  and  is  enjoying  herself 
greatly.  Oar  climate,  though  mnch  more  inclement  than  I  have 
ever  known  it,  seems  to  act  npon  her  with  the  most  salutary 
tnfiuenoe,  and  I  feel  the  strongest  hope  of  taking  her  home  in 
the  spring  entirely  restored  to  healtli.  She  wrote  you  a  long 
letter  a  few  days  since,  by  which,  I  presume,  she  has  rendered 
It  unnecesfiary  for  me  to  enter  into  particulars  in  relation  to 
her  occupations,  associations,  and  feelings.  Her  presence  has 
been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me,  and  I  antioipate  still 
more  from  unr  journey  home  in  the  spring.  I  have  not  decided 
positively  as  to  the  route,  but  we  have  talked  of  going  to  St. 
Louis,  thenoe  across  Illinois  to  Chicago,  down  the  lakes  to 
Niagara  Falls,  dec.  Tliis  is  said  to  be  a  most  delightfol  roate  in 
the  spring  season.  I  do  not  know  what  time  I  shall  start,  but  it 
will  necessarily  be  late.  Of  the  folks  at  home  you  have  probably 
heard  since  I  have,  for  onr  mails  are  in  such  infamous  ccmdition, 
that  I  seldom  get  a  letter  in  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
I  have  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  general  affairs.  Yon  have, 
doubtless,  heard  of  Harrison^s  nomination  for  the  Presidencr, 
instead  of  Clay.  In  this  I  was  disappointed  and  somewhat 
mortified.*    However,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Hanison 


•  G«n.  Harriioo*!  nomination  wai  rery  anpaUUMe  to  many  of  the  Boalhoni 
Whlgt.  A  leading  member  of  the  party  In  Minlwlppl,  writoa  to  Mr.  P»rai» 
mder  date  of  Janaary  It,  1840  :-»•  With  reiard  to  tho  Preddeotlal  election,  what 
an  we  to  dof  1  am  grelvoaaly  dltappointod  at  the  reeolt  of  the  OonTention,  and 
the  Wblf  •  here  generally  are  dlnatisfled.  What  are  we  to  do  t  Can  we  rally  with 
■pirit  under  the  banner  of  Harrison  ?  1  fear  we  cannot.  Win  he  get  a  Toie  iouth 
•f  the  PotomaeT  Will  Tyler  e^en  feenre  Virginia  t  At  any  rato  the  Whigt  her* 
think  It  IttUe  ehort  of  the  back  track ;  and  I  am  rare  there  Is  no  one  can  Infbst 
toto  them  any  splrii  or  enthnaiasra  exeep*  jrarself.    Many  of  them  speak  e^ 
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Las  a  better  ohanoe  of  election  than  Clay  would  have  had.  Still 
I  tliink  his  chance  a  small  one.  The  spoils- partj  will,  in  all 
t  robability,  sacceed.  I  have  lost  oanfidence  in  the  people — not 
Mi  much  in  their  honesty  as  their  capacity.  The  principle  of 
democracy  is  rapidly  destroying  and  eating  out  all  the  priiiciplea 
of  the  Republic.  Indeed,  practically,  the  Republic  no  longer 
exists.  It  ceased  under  General  Jackson.  In  a  Republic,  the 
rights  of  all  are  equally  protected.  In  this  government,  as  now 
administered,  the  rights  of  the  majority  alone  are  protected. 
We  are  now  living  under  a  de»potie  democracy.  Bat  a  truce  to 
politics.  The  last  letter  I  got  from  you  was  dated  at  Halle, 
immediately  after  your  return  from  Kissingen.  I  am  daily 
expecting  another.  Pray,  do  not  take  example  fh>m  me,  but 
write  often.  I  will  try  and  improve  in  this  matter  myself!  I 
am  well.    God  bless  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

.  0.  irBBBrmiw 


TO    THB     SAMB. 

TraoBUM,  Martik  80, 1840. 


Dbab  Gkobqb  : — 

Between  absence  from  home,  ill  health,  and  accu* 
mnlated  business,  I  have  again  rendered  myself  liable  to  just 
complaint  from  you.  But  my  remissness  has  been  compensated 
by  Anna,  who  has  not  failed,  I  believe,  to  keep  you  well 
informed  of  the  Ptate  of  affairs  here.  I  have  suffered  much  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  not  from  any  particular  disease,  but 
fh>m  genera)  debility,  and  a  consequent  indisposition  for  bust- 


making  a  grace  of  necenlty  and  quitting  the  Held.  *  ^  If  anything  oc*jld 
•xelte  In  them  any  leal  on  the  mihject,  It  would  be,  I  repeat,  a  word  tnm  yoa. 
Tbia  la  not  ooqiectare ;  I  know  it  to  be  true.  At  the  election  which  immedlatelf 
•aceeeded  your  risit  to  thla  county,  the  Whigs,  as  you  have  doubtlesa  seen,  swept 
all  before  them.  Gould  you  not  giye  us  ynur  Tiews  In  a  few  lines  which  I  might 
ihow  to  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  or  to  all  >f  them  through  the  prcMf  I  ^•^ew 
Itfery  imporUnt.*'-lCA. 
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nefls  or  exertion  of  any  sort.  I  am,  however,  gradnally  reeovvr* 
iog  my  elasticity,  and  trust  that  soon  '^  Richard  will  be  himself 
again.''  After  I  wrote  you  last,  I  went  to  Natchez  for  Anna, 
and  spent  some  tliree  weeks  there  very  ple&<«antly.  She  enjoyed 
her  visit  exceedingly.  Her  health  has  improved  far  heyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  if  she  can  retain,  on  bor 
return  home,  the  advantage  derived  from  her  visit  South,  I 
shall  felicitate  myself  much  upon  my  skill  as  a  physician.  We 
each  received  two  lettei-s  from  you  by  the  Great  Western,  and  I 
need  not  tell  yon  they  afforded  ns  innch  gratification.  I  rejoice 
that  your  spirits  are  so  good,  and  your  situation  and  pur!>uit8  so 
agreeable  to  you.'  Yon  seem  to  be  diving  deep  in  Gennan 
netaphysicA.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  dash  your  brains  ont 
3n  the  bottom.  The  study  of  metaphysics,  when  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  is  doubtless  a  noble  pursuit^ 
perhaps  the  loftiest  of  which  we  are  capable— but,  to  my  judg- 
ment, it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  observation  and 
experience.  He  who  attempts  U^  analyze  the  soul,  and,  as  it 
wore,  by  the  prism  of  logic,  to  resolve  It  into  dbtinot  and  sepa- 
rate elements,  runs  the  risk  of  arriving  at  the  same  oonclnslon 
lu  regard  to  mind,  to  which  Bishop  Berkeley's  reasoning  led 
him  in  relation  to  matter — to  wit,  that  it  has  no  actnal  exist- 
ence. It  is  much  easier  to  prove  that  mind  Is  but  a  quality  or 
attribute  of  matter,  than  that  matter  has  only  an  ideal  exintence. 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  understand 
the  organization  and  structure  of  his  own  soul,  as  to  lift  him- 
self by  the  waistband  of  his  own  breeches.  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  writings  of  your 
present  favorites,  Duns  Scotus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  dec.  &c. ;  but  I 
would  caution  you  against  wading  into  metaphysical  disqulsltloa 
b«Yond  your  depth.  It  is  a  dangerous  science,  and  the  Gnothi 
Seauton  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  tlia 
capacity  for  any  other  sort  of  knowledge.  Metaphysicians  ara 
■eldom  fit  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  However,  do  not 
understand  me  as  quarrelling  with  your  studies,  but  merisly  as 
wishing  to  impretis  upon  yon  the  importance  of  studying,  pari 
jMiitt,  with  the  theory,  *he  practice  of  the  mind.    Correct  tha 
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Btttaphysioal  abstractioofi  of  the  soholar  by  oomparison  with  the 
metaphysioal  facts  developed  in  history.  History  is  to  me  the 
great  text-book  of  the  philosophy  of  the  haman  mind.  Bat 
enongh  of  this.  I  am  delighted  at  yonr  progress  in  German,  and 
trust,  in  one  or  two  years,  to  make  yon  my  tutor  in  the  Jaw- 
breaking  tongae.  I  have  the  desire  and  hope  to  gratify  it, 
of  visiting  Earope,  and  spending  a  ooaple  of  years  in  the  aoqni- 
Bition  of  knowledge,  my  stock  of  which  is  sadly  deficient.  It 
may  be  two  years  before  I  can  accomplish  my  objects,  and  wind 
np  my  affairs  in  this  oonncry.  The  terrible  state  of  the  times 
here  throws  many  obstacles  in  my  way ;  bat  I  doubt  not  my 
ability  to  sarmonnt  them.  I  shall  go  home  with  Anna  some 
time  in  Jane.  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  the  trip,  and  shall 
probably  take  the  ronte  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  to  give  her  tlie 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara.  Gkx)d 
bye.    Gk>d  bless  yon. 

Toar  affectionate  brother, 

BKABGBBrr. 


TO     HIS     MOTHER. 

YnoOTM,  Jftme  It,  1840. 


Mt  Dear  Mother  : — 

I  believe  neither  Anna  nor  myself  has  written  for 
some  three  or  four  weeks.  The  reason  is,  that  I  have  been 
absent  on  basiness,  and  A.  has  been  considerably  indisposed 
with  an  attack  of  fever,  from  which,  however,  she  is  now 
rapidly  reoovering,  and  will,  in  two  or  three  days,  I  trust,  be 
quite  well  again.  She  was  taken  sick  two  weeks  ago,  while 
visiting  at  Colonel  Yick^  and  is  still  there.  She  had  every 
possible  attention,  and  could  not  have  been  more  kindly  treated, 
even  at  home.  I  think  her  illness  will  prove  of  great  service 
to  her,  as  she  was  very  bilious,  and  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken  ill  upon  the  way  home.  Now  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  that.  I  never  saw  one  recover  as  rapidly  as  she  hai 
done  the  la»t  three  or  four  days,  since  she  became  con- 
ralescent.    Her  spirits  are  very  good,  and  I  do  not  think  there 

VOL.   11.  1* 
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b  any  danger  of  her  being  siok  again  tliis  summer.  She  mill  bt 
ready  to  start  for  home  in  a  ^veek,  thongh  I  fear  my  basineea 
will  not  allow  me  to  leave  so  soon.  I  cannot  tell  precisely  whea 
I  can  get  off,  but  it  will  be  between  this  and  the  first  of  July. 
We  have  not  determined  npon  the  route  we  will  take,  but  shall 
one  of  us  write  when  we  do  start,  giving  you  all  the  informa- 
tion  necessary  to  judge  when  you  may  expect  us.  My  health  is 
excellent,  never  better,  and  I  long  to  leave  the  annoyances  of 
business,  with  which  I  have  been  overwhelmed,  for  the  quiet 
eigoyments  of  home — for  I  shall  never  be  able  to  consider  any 
other  place  as  a  home  to  be  compared  with  that  where  dwell  my 
mother  and  sisters.  A.  is  crazy  to  start,  and  will  return  to 
you  all,  like  a  bird  to  her  nest.  I  think  her  visit  has  been  of 
great  service  to  her,  both  in  health  and  feeling.  She  has  been 
much  in  society,  and  has  been  treated  everywhere  with  a  kind* 
ness  and  attention  which  I  never  before  saw  extended  to  any 
one,  certainly  not  to  any  stranger.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
wished  that  Abby  could  have  been  with  her  to  add  to  and 
participate  in  her  enjoyments.  She  got  a  letter  from  you  a  day 
or  two  since,  and  we  were  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  were 
all  well.    Consider  the  next  page  full  of  love. 

From  your  affectionate  son, 

Sbargxkt. 

The  year  1840,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  depicted  by  the 
accomplished  Legare— himself  a  prominent  actor  in  its 
scenes — in  the  opening  of  his  admirable  essay  on  Demos- 
thenes, first  pahlished  in  1841.  Mr.  Legare  belonged  ia 
the  Conservative  section  of  the  Democratic  party  : — 

The  subject  of  popular  tjloquence,  always  an  attractive  one 
in  free  countries,  has  been  invested  for  us  with  a  more  tliao 
ordinary  interest,  by  the  events  of  the  last  year.  A  new  era 
teems  to  have  occurred  in  the  development  of  our  democratio 
Institutions.  There  have  been  congresses  cf  the  sovereigne 
Id  propel  person.    We  have  seea  multitudes,  probably  greater 
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tdan  any  addressed  by  the  ancient  masters,  brooght  togethei 
by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
rar  immense  territory,  to  consult  with  one  another  npon  thi 
ptftte  of  the  nation,  and  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  men  dis 
tlngiiished  among  us  for  their  influence  or  ability.  We  have 
BceD  the  best  speakers  of  the  country,  called  for  from  all  parts  of 
it,  compelled  to  leave  their  homes,  however  remote — some  of 
them  drawn  forth  even  out  of  the  shades  of  private  life — to 
advise,  to  instruct,  and  to  animate  their  fellow  citizens,  exhaust- 
ing all  their  res^ources  of  invention  to  supply  topics,  of  strength 
to  endure  fatigue,  of  oratory  to  command  attention,  and 
even  of  voice  to  utter  and  articulate  sound,  in  order  to  meet 
the  almost  incessant  demands  made  upon  them  by  a  people 
insatiable  after  political  discussion.  It  was  no  one  part  of  the 
country  that  was  thus  awakened  and  agitated  ;  the  commotion 
was  universal ;  yet  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  these  stir- 
ring scenes  than  the  order,  decorum,  and  seriousness  which  in 
general  distinguished  them.  These  eager  throngs  listened  like 
men  accustomed  to  inquire  for  themselves,  and  to  weigh  the 
grounds  of  their  opinions.  There  was  to  us,  we  confeao,  something 
imposing  and  even  majestic  in  such  mighty  exhibitions  of  the 
Democracy.  But  quiet  and  patient  as  these  vast  popular  audiences 
certainly  were,  to  a  degree  much  beyond  anything  that  could  have 
been  imagined  beforehand,  their  attention  was  far  from  being 
atiiform  and  nndiscerning.  TTiey  never  onee  failed  to  liiten  to 
the  beet  tpeeeh  with  the  deepest  silence^  and  to  award  the  highest 
honors  to  the  beet  epeahere.  We  mean  the  best  in  the  proper, 
critical  sense  of  the  word;  for  our  previous  opinions,  founded 
npon  the  experience  of  other  times,  have  been  ftilly.  confirmed 
by  our  own ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  well  to  a  vast  and 
promiscuous  assembly ;  and  that  it  is  by  qualities  which  would 
Insure  success  at  any  time,  under  a  popular  government  similarly 
eircumstanced,  that  Demosthenes,  the  most  exquisite  of  writerS| 
was  the  delight,  the  guide,  and  the  glory  of  the  Democracy 
of  Athens.* 


*  WrU§nff§  ef  Hngh  Su^itdo^  Legarej—yoX,  1,  p.  448.    The  reftder,  who  dcalrai 
\  defti  and  aathentio  itatement  of  the  principles  and  otdects  contended  for  In  thif 
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No  man  took  a  more  active,  and  few  a  more  effective;, 
part  in  this  great  civil  contest  than  Mr.  Prentiss.  He  set 
ont  for  the  North  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  daring 
his  journey,  addressed  large  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
almost  every  city  he  passed  through.  His  coming  waa 
watclied  for  along  the  route  with  the  utmost  eagercess ; 
everywhere  thousands  seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait  for 
him,  as  one  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honor ;  repeat- 
edly the  steamer,  on  which  he  had  taken  passage,  waa 
forced  to  delay  her  departure  or  stop  on  her  way, 
until  he  had  satiated  the  popular  curiosity  by  making  a 
speech. 

A  friend  writing  to  him  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  under  date 
of  August,  18th,  1840,  thus  alludes  to  this  Northern 
journey  : — 

I  traced  your  route  by  the  newBpapers  thruugh  8t  Loui?, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,   Syracuse,  t<>  the  city  of   New   York,  and 

election  by  the  Whig*  and  their  alllei,  the  OonserratWei,— will  find  It  In  "  a  Decla- 
ration of  Principles  and  Purpoaei,  adopted  by  a  General  Oonventlon  of  the  Whlgt 
of  New  England,  at  Banker  Hill,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  1840,**— prepared  by 
Mr.  Webeter--<See  hit  Workt^  vol.  11.  p.  41.)— and  in  Mr.  OUy*a  apeechea  at 
HanoTer  Goonty,  Va.,  June  87,  and  at  the  NashTlUe  Conrentlon,  Aofust  IT, 
1840.— (Bee  hta  14fB  and  SpetehM.    MaUory'a  Edit.— Vol  11.  pp.  406, 497.) 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Banker  RHl  manlfisato  are  ao  eharactartatle  of 
the  Bzpoander  of  the  Oonatitatlon,  and  ao  admoaltory  to  oar  day,  that  they  daaenri 
to  be  cited. 

**  Fifty  tbooaand  of  the  ft-ee  eleotora  of  the  New  England  States,  honored  als» 
by  the  presence  of  like  free  electors  f^m  nearly  erery  other  State  In  the  Union, 
baring  assembled  on  Banker  Hill,  on  this  10th  day  of  September,  proceed  to  set 
forth  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  occasion  and  ol||ects  of  tlMlr 
meeting. 

**  In  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to  that  pnbllo  llbtrtif , 
the  parehase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasare.  In  the  acquisition  of  which  the  field 
whereon  we  stand,  obtained  early  and  Imperishable  renown.  Banker  HOI  is  not  a 
ipot  on  which  we  shall  forget  the  principles  of  onr  fathers,  or  sulbr  aijthinff  tt 
foeneh  within  onr  bosoms  the  lore  of  fteedom  which  we  hart  Inhertad  fHm 


**  In  the  ttezt  place,  we  dedare  oar  warm  and  hearty  derotlon  to  the  Oonstltn 
Han  of  the  eoontry,  and  to  that  Union  of  the  BUtes  which  It  has  to  baivl^ 
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thongh  yonr  arrival  at  home  I  have  not  yet  seen  announoedi 
it  has  doubtlesa  taken  place.    I  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such  a  journey  as  youra 
wlien  tlirough  a  space  of  near  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  the 
most  public  and  flattering  demonstrations  of  the  approval,  the 
esteem,  and  the  admiration  of  the  people  were,  on  all  sideS| 
oflfered  you.    It  falls  nothing  sliort  of  a  Roman  triumphal  pro* 
eession,  even  in  its  external  show,  and  when  in  the  one  case  it 
is  the  homage  paid  to  intellectual  worth,  and  in  the  other  to 
military  courage  and  Bucoess— often  over  untrained  barbarians, 
I  cannot  but  regard  the   modern  aa   the  most   glorious  mark^ 
of  public  approbation.     Mr.  Olay  and  Mr.  Crittenden  havdA 
both  gone  to  the  Nashville  Convention.    The  former  understood  } 
you  were  to  be  there,  and  expressed  his  regret  very  strongly,  / 
when  1  informed  him  you  could  not  be  present.  / 

Among  his  papers  is  a  large  package  of  letters  from  New 
York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,   Alabama, 

•emented«  and  and  lo  long  and  to  proaperooslj  preseryed.  We  call  ouraelTcs  by 
no  local  names,  we  reoogniie  no  geographical  divisions,  while  we  give  utterance 
to  oar  seotlments  on  high  constitotlonal  and  political  sul^ecta.  We  are  Americans, 
eltliens  of  the  United  States,  knowing  no  other  country,  and  desiring  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  no  other  appellation.  We  believe  the  Constitution,  while  admlnis- 
tercd  wisely  and  in  its  proper  spirit,  to  be  capable  of  protecting  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  securing  all  interests,  and  perpetuating  a  national  brotherhood  anM>ng 
all  the  States.  We  believe  that  to  foment  local  Jealousies,  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
ezist«aee  of  opposite  Interests  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another,  and 
thus  to  disseminate  feelings  of  distrust  and  alienation,  while  It  is  in  contemptnoos 
disregard  of  the  counsels  of  the  great  father  of  his  country,  Is  but  one  form  in 
iHkich  Irr^ular  ambition,  destitute  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  power,  reck- 
less of  the  means  of  its  gratification,  exhibit  their  ansubduad  and  burning  desire. 

**  We  believe,  too,  that  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoidable  it  may  be  la 
firee  repablles,  yet,  when  It  gains  such  an  asoendency  In  men's  minds  as  leads 
them  to  substitute  party  for  country,  to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approba- 
fion  but  party  approbation,  and  to  fear  no  approach  or  contumely,  so  that  there  fat 
BO  party  dissatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoyment  of  such  instltuUitns,  liol 
weakens  every  day  the  foundations  on  which  they  stand. 

**  We  are  In  fkvor  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  press ;  we  are  friends  of 
hree  discussion ;  we  espouse  the  cause  of  populsr  education ;  we  believe  in  man's 
iapaeity  for  self-government;  we  deiire  to  see  the  freest  and  widest  disseminati«ia 
•f  knowledge  and  of  truth ;  and  we  believe,  especially,  in  the  benign  influence  of 
raligioos  feeling  and  moral  instruction  on  the  social,  as  well  as  on  the  individual 
feap^iness  of  man.** 
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Maine,  Loaisiana,  Massachusetts  and  other  St&'.es,  begging 
him,  on  behalf  of  Tippecanoe  dale  and  Whig  associations^ 
to  be  present  at  barbecues,  mass  meetings,  grand  con- 
▼entions,  log  cabin  raisings,  and  whatever  other  strange 
names  designated  the  political  gatherings  of  that  annu§ 
warabUis.  These  letters,  signed,  as  many  of  them  are, 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction  in  their  party, 
and  coming,  too,  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  afford 
a  very  gratifying  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  political  brethren  throughout  the 
nation.  "If  it  is  once  noised  abroad  that  Prentiss  is  toht 
here!  the  people  far  and  near  will  turn  out  en  massed 
Such  is  the  burden  of  nearly  all  these  communications, 
whether  they  came  from  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana,  or 
from  the  interior  of  New  York — from  Baltimore,  or  a 
remote  hamlet  on  the  Tombigbee.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
pathetic  in  their  entreaties.  One  writes  after  this  wise : 
**  If  you  will  come,  I  believe  you  might  turn  the  scale 
in  this  State,  so  intense  and  universal  is  the  desire  to 
see  and  hear  you."  Another  declares  that  the  region  to 
which  he  is  invited  is  "  missionary  ground,"  and  beseeches 
him  not  to  refuse  those  who  are  trying  to  reclaim  it  from 
political  heathenism,  the  advantage  of  one  salutary  address. 
A  few  extracts  from  these  letters  may  interest  the 
reader.  A  distinguished  politician  of  Tennessee  writcf 
him,  under  date  of  July  8  : 

Since  my  arrival  in  Nashville,  I  have  foaud  great  anxiety 
manifested  to  know  wl ether  you  will  be  present  at  the  Oonven- 
tion  to  be  lield  here  on  the  17th  of  August.  Will  yon  oome  f 
Your  reply  must  not  be  in  the  negative ;  for,  I  assure  yon,  much 
depends  upon  your  presence.  I  believe  a  certainty  of  it  would 
be  good  for  ten  thousand  people.  You  will  find  here  a  set  of  tlie 
warmest-hearted,  most  thorough-going,  and  noblest  Whigs  yoi 
kave  ever  met ;  and  a  few  days  spent  with  them  will  add  vigor 
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t<»  the  blows  which  you  will  deal  the  enemy  in  Mississippi,  in 
September  and  October.  80  come  yen  must.  No  excuse  will  be 
received. 

A  letter  from  my  father-in-law,  Dr.  8  ■  ,  accompanies  tliis, 
pressing  your  attendance.  He  writes  it,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
^Invitation  Committee,"  bat  as  a  Whig,  and  your  personal 
friend.  Ton  will  find  in  bis  home  everything  prepared  fur  your 
accommodation,  for  he  insists  that  you  shall  be  liis  guest.  Tlie 
ladies  add  tlieir  entreaties  to  his  and  mine ;  and  I  know  yon  are 
too  ninch  of  a  Bayard  to  withstand  their  request. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee  of 
Maryland  writes  him  from  Baltimore,  early  in  Angnst : 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  of  thci  prominent  Whigs  in 
this  City  and  State,  I  write  to  beg  of  yon  to  visit  Maryland  on 
your  return  to  the  South,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  It  is 
the  unanimaui  desire  of  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore,  to  have  you 
favor  them  with  a  speech.  It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
manv  warm  friends  here,  go  very  far  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  Whig  cause  in  this  city,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  State.  The 
contest  will  be  fierce  in  every  county  in  Maryland,  and  if  our 
eloquent  friends  from  abroad  will  give  us  a  helping  hand,  we 
feel  very  sure  of  a  successful  result. 

About  the  same  time  he  received  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  ten  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  that  city  : 

BALmoH,  Aitgual  4, 1840. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  '*  Fort  Meigs  Club  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore,*'  held  on  Saturday  evening  last^  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

^BtBohtdy  That  a  committee  often  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
It  shal!  be  to  correspond  with  the  Hon.  S.  8.  Pbentiss,  and 
request  him  to  address  the  people  of  Baltim(»re,  at  such  time  ac 
will  suit  his  convenience.^' 

The  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  discharging  the  duty 
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ftieigned  them,  and  they  beg  leave  to  assare  yon,  that,  in  askiog 
your  complianoe,  they  express  the  wish  of  all  the  Whig  citixeoa 
of  our  city. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circmnstancea 
which  induce  the  Whig  party  everywhere  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
influential  and  prominent  friends,  in  order  tliat  all  its  memliera 
may  be  aroused  to  more  decisive  action,  and  that  those  who 
oppose  ns  from  a  good  motive  may  listen  to  a  calm  and  dispaasion* 
ate  discussion  of  the  important  interests  involved  in  the  approach* 
ing  contest  for  the  Presidency.  The  questions  which  divide 
ns  and  our  opponents  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  a  communication  of  this  kind.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
solemnly  believe,  that  if  the  rapid  march  of  Ezecntive  usurpa- 
tion be  not  arrested  by  a  timely  change  of  our  rulers,  the  day 
will  quickly  come  when  men  of  all  parties  and  of  every  vocati<in 
will  lament,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  wreck  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  once  so  peculiarly  their  own.  Although 
our  hopes  of  success  are  as  strong  as  they  can  be,  and  every 
expression  of  public  sentiment  gives  confirmation  to  our  hopes, 
yet  we  would  stimulate  every  one  to  a  determination  of  purpose 
that  will  not  stop  short  of  the  irrecoverable  overthrow  of  the 
party  in  power.  •  ♦  «  ♦ 

In  the  vast  array  of  champions  in  our  cause,  we  look  with 
peculiar  plea.<«nre  to  you,  as  one  whose  eloquence  and  compre- 
hensive powers  of  mind  can  do  mnch  to  stay  the  downward 
tendency  of  public  morals,  and  the  prostration  of  general  and 
individual  welfare;  and  whose  patriotic  efforts,  in  pointing  out 
the  path  of  duty,  or  laying  bare  the  profligacy  of  our  rulers, 
have  accomplished  the  happiest  resnlts ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  your  time  and  convenience  will  allow  you,  at  an  early  day, 
an  occasion  to  gratify  your  numerous  friends  here.  Yon  will, 
therefore,  oblige  ns  by  informing  us  when  yon  will  be  with 
ns,  in  order  that  all  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made  fof 
your  reception. 

A  gentleman  who  had  known  him  io  Mississippi,  writei 
from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  Angnst  5th  : 
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I  have  Jos':  seen  acoounte  of  your  famous  reception  by  the 
riticens  of  Ndw  York,  on  your  way  to  Portland.  I  doubt  not 
yon  gave  them,  as  usual,  such  a  speech  as  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed to.  My  object  in  now  writing  is  to  say,  that  the  people 
here,  and  all  round  ths  country^  are  looking;  for  you  at  this  place 
on  the  12th.  It  is  the  day  of  the  State  Oonvention,  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  tor  Governor,  Presidential  Electors, 
dec.,  &c. :  and  there  is  to  be  an  immense  gathering  of  the  masses, 
to  assist  in  the  Log  Cabin  raising.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  la^' 
gest  popular  assemblage  ever  convened  on  any  political  ocoasiol 
in  the  Empire  State ;  and  it  has  gone  abroad  that  you  are  to  be 
here.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  you  may  be  sure  that 
yon  will  confer  an  everlasting  favor  upon  the  party,  and  gratify 
thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands — for  the  ccmnt  will  have  to 
be  made  by  myriads.  Tou  have  no  idea  of  the  incalculable  good 
you  could  do.  The  fact  is,  the  people  have  set  their  hearts  upon 
your  coming. 

I  send  you  by  this  day's  post,  a  lot  of  newspapers,  which  I  had 
first  prepared  to  send  to  Gorwin,  of  the  Yaeoo  Banner;  but 
after  my  wife  had  rgad  them,  she  was  determined  you,  or  rather 
Miss  Anna,  should  have  them,  that  she  might  see  what  the 
Buckeyes,  W(»lverines,  and  other  Western  folks,  had  said  about 
you. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  under 
date  of  August  8,  by  a  gentleman  of  New  Hampshire  to  a 
noted  politician  of  Maine  : 

I  perceive  by  the  New  York  papers  that  Mr.  Prkntibs,  of 
Missi9sippi,  is  about  to  visit  Portland ;  and  having  learned  to 
ei>timate  his  worth  to  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  the  country, 
by  the  principles  he  promulgates  in  his  speeches,  very  many  of 
the  Whigs  of  this  region  are  anxious  that  he  should  meet  them 
at  the  Spring  Hotel,  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  on  the  day  of  the  Oon- 
vention of  the  valley  towns.  There  are  few  men  in  the  Union, 
whose  voice  would  be  heeded  with  more  cheerfulness  than  that  cf 
Mr.  P.    Wcbateri  linked  as  he  is  with  every  tie  that  binds  us  to 
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the  OoDstitation  and  laws  of  the  oouDtry,  potsseasing  as  h«  doei 
the  deep  respect  of  every  politidan  of  the  times,  would  hardl/ 
oommand  so  lai^  an  aodienoe,  or  earry  so  heavy  an  infiaenoa 
as  Prentus.  The  snblime  polish  of  Everett,  the  rough  hamot 
of  Bell,  the  home-made  eloquence  of  Wilson,  and  the  convincing 
arguments  of  Slade,  stand  no  chance  in  competition  with  his 
powerful  speeches.  Tlie  cry  is  for  PMurriaB!  The  Whigt 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  want  him  to  come  up  to  their 
help.  The  need^  they  deierve  it.  Will  he  not  come  ?  .  Will  you, 
air,  be  good  enough  to  inform  him  of  our  wants,  and  of  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  his  brethren  in  the  cause  of  Reform  f  1 
hope  you  will ;  nor  do  I  hope  more  ardently  than  hundreds  of 
others  whom  I  have  seen.  I  think  Mr.  Prkntiss  may  do  us 
much  good.  He  is  a  Southern  man  with  national  principles. 
Whig  in  heart  and  soul.  Ours  is  the  dark  corner  of  the  State, 
like  tlie  north  side  of  Solomon^s  temple;  and  it  cannot  be 
enlightened  witliout  the  aid  of  distinguished  men  from  abroad. 

Nothing  coald  show  more  forcibly  the  pecaliar  attraction 
of  his  eloquence,  than  the  uniform  tenor  of  these  invitations  ; 
while  the  contemporaneous  notices  of  his  speeches,  and  the 
recollections  of  them,  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
tens  of  thousands,  all  attest  their  wonderful  power  and 
beauty.  Indeed,  were  I  to  put  on  paper  the  varioas  descrip^ 
tions  which  have  chanced  to  reach  me  of  his  addresses, 
in  1840,  at  Portland,  Newark,  Buffalo,  and  other  places, 
they  would  make  a  little  Tolnme.  Unfortunately,  not  one 
was  ever  reported.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  give 
BQch  impressions  of  them  as  could  be  recovered  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years.  Reminiscences  of  thus  kind  are 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  true  ;  a  genuine  piece  of  oratory,  like 
fine  music,  or  a  beautiful  landscape,  can  never  be  repro- 
duced in  mere  verbal  description  ;  but  yet  they  have  a 
certain  valae  and  interest  of  their  own.  With  what  aridity 
we  read  personal  anecdotes  and  recollections  of  the  great 
orators  of  antiquity.    Who  is  not  delighted   with  sach 
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reminiscences  of  the  celebrated  speeches  of  Chatham,  Barke 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Canning  ;  or  those  of  Patrick  Henry. 
Ames,  Claj,  Webster,  and  Calhonn. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  speech  at 
Portland  : 

It  would  beqnite  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  acoount  of  Mr.  PBEimae'  reception  and  speech 
in  his  natiTe  town,  dnring  the  great  campaign  of  1840.  No 
description,  however  felicitoas,  can  do  Justice  to  snoh  a  scene, 
even  if  written  under  the  fall  excitement  of  the  occasion ;  mach 
less  one  prepared  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  vivid  and 
peculiar  impressions  of  the  moment  have  faded  from  memory. 
Still,  what  I  can  do  to  bring  back  and  represent  to  yon  that 
memorable  evening,  shall  be  done  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Tlie  Presidential  election  of  1840,  yon  need  hardly  be  reminded, 
was  marked  by  popular  agitation  and  enthusiasm,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  government.  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  seemed  broken  up,  and  &r  more  than  twice  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  the  whole  nation  was  tossed,  and  carried  hither 
and  thither,  upon  the  fiercest  waves  of  political  excitement  and 
revolution. 

As  Mr.  Pbkntxss  himf«lf  expressed  it,  in  his  speech  at  Port- 
land (I  quote  from  the  notes  of  a  meagre  report) : — ^'  Rarely 
has  the  history  of  the  world  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  that 
now  passing  before  our  eyes.  We  behold  this  whole  nation, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  rising  up  as 
one  man,  and  flocking  together  in  every  State,  city,  and  village, 
to  discuss  and  hold  counsel  upon  the  administration  of  their  pub- 
lic afifairs.  It  is  a  grand  movement  of  the  People.  Far  and 
sear,  throughout  the  Union,  they  are  mustering  for  the  contest, 
bearing  in  the  midst  of  them  their  simple  Log  Cabin  banner  I 
By  this  sign — emblem  of  peace,  patriotism,  and  homely  toil-— 
they  expect  to  conquer.  Everywhere  resound  '  dread  notes  of 
preparation.'  Everywhere  is  the  skirmishing  going  on.  Look 
at  the  ftces  of  the  two  parties.  Upon  one  sits  Defeat ;  upon 
the  otli»?,  the  Joy  of  coming  triumph.  Look  at  their  acts  too. 
Alrcf**   '^tory  perches  upon  the  Whig  banner.    Tou  hear  its 
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uotes  Bounding  across  the  monntains,  like  those  of  yonng  eagkw 
screaming  in  the  air.  See  how,  hejond  the  AlleghanieA,  they 
are  rnshing  to  the  support  of  their  old  friend,  who  lielpod 
vanquish  for  them  the  banded  Bedouins  of  the  forest  I  In  the 
yonng  and  giant  West,  hardly  are  the  vestiges  of  Locofocoism 
to  be  found.  Old  Kentucky  has  already  spoken  witli  a  voice 
of  thunder.  Indiana,  t(X>,  has  spoken.  And  wherever  the 
people  utter  their  voice,  the  swelling  tide  of  victory  greets  your 
ear.  The  tornado  from  the  West  is  moving  onward  to  the 
8outh.  Why,  look  to  the  parry  in  power.  The  old  Democracy 
everywhere  are  leaving  it.  Their  veteran  generals  are  desert- 
ing them.  The  old  Jackson  men — the  Imperial  Guard  of  the 
party — have  gone  or  are  going,  and  the  feelings  of  tliose  who  are 
left,  may  be  seen  in  their  dit:roayed  countenances  I 

^^Fellow-citizens:  a  noble  triumph  is  within  your  reach, 
and  you  have  a  cause  worthy  of  being  crowned  with  it.  A  great 
civil  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  the  interests  of  generations  yet  to 
come  are  involved  in  the  issue.  At  Bunker  Hill,  what  would 
have  restrained  you  from  sharing  in  the  battle?  Your  ballot  is 
now  your  bullet ;  and  tlie  one  may  serve  as  well  here  as  the  other 
did  there.  I  have  recently  passed  through  the  Great  Valley, 
and  travelled  thence  along  the  immense  lakes — each  one  of 
them  another  Mediterranean — which  stretch  on  to  the  borders 
of  New  England.  Everywhere  I  have  found  the  Whigs  using 
the  same  arguments — animated  by  one  sentiment — inspired  by 
the  same  hopes.  Never  before  did  such  complete  unanimity 
pervade  their  ranks.  Their  meetings  are  incessant,  immense  in 
numbers,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Victory,  I  repeat,  already 
perches  upon  our  standard.*' 

It  was  in  this  crisis  of  the  contest,  and  when  the  Whigs  were 
thus  exultant  in  the  assurance  of  coming  victory,  that  Mr. 
Pbxntiss  arrived  in  his  native  town.  Glowing  reports  of  the 
speeches  made  by  him,  while  journeying  North,  heralded  hia 
approach,  and  redoubled  the  desire  to  hear  him  in  Portland. 
Bo  eager  was  this  desire,  that  he  had  scarcely  crossed  his 
mother's  threshold,  before  a  committee  waited  npon  him  with 
ao  urgent  request  that  he  would  address  the  people. 

Many  of  our  citizens  had  aVeady  listened  to  Mr.  FrbrtuMi 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  in  1887,  happening  to  be  iQ  Portland,  h< 
electrified  a  Whig  gathering  by  the  eloquence  of  an  impromptu 
speech ;  and  several  of  his  fellow-townsmen  were  proflent  at  the 
Webster  Dinner,  in  1888,  when  old  Faneuil  Hall  fairly  trem* 
ble<l  with  the  thnnders  of  applanse,  called  forth  by  his  address. 
Bu^  to  four-fifths  of  the  mixed  assembly  congregated  on 
Tlmrsday  cYening,  Aug.  21st,  1840,  Mr.  P.  was  an  entire  stran- 
ger ;  they  had  never  heard  and  few  of  them  had  ever  seen  him 
before.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  auditors  were  from  neigh- 
boring towns — ^from  Scarborough,  Westbrook,  Grorham,  Fal« 
month,  North  Tarmouth,  Brunswick  (including  many  of  the 
College  students) ;  while  some  came  from  a  distance  of  fifty, 
seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  miles.  I  doubt  if,  since  the  visit 
of  Lafayette,  Portland  had  witnessed  so  large  and  enthusiastic  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  The  meeting  wss  held  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall.  Long  before  the  hour  had  arrived,  the  windows  of 
the  hotels,  stores,  and  dwelling-houses,  near  by  upon  Congress 
and  Middle  street^,  were  lined  with  ladies;  the  high  steps  too, 
fronting  the  Hall,  with  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  every  accessible 
doorway  and  window,  were  crowded  with  the  beauty,  fashion, 
and  matronly  worth  of  the  city.  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  front  of  the  rostrum,  erected  for  the  speaker  imme- 
diately before  the  Hall.  Lights  were  scattered  all  around ; 
and  the  illumination  gave  a  brilliant  appearance  to  the  scene. 
The  effect  of  the  lights  about  the  platform,  which  only  grew 
brighter  and  disclosed  the  speaker  more  distinctly  to  the  mnlti- 
tnde,  as  the  early  evening  gradually  darkened  into  night,  was 
particularly  fine. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  conducted  by  old  friends,  made  his  appearance 
Just  aa  the  sun  was  going  down.  The  instant  he  was  seen 
ascending  the  rostrum  (for  by  his  lameness  he  was  at  once 
recognized)  a  shout  of  Joyous  and  heartfelt  welcome  greeted  him 
firom  every  part  of  the  assembly.  He  was  introduced,  in  a 
spirited  and  highly  eulogistic  address,  by  his  old  college  friend. 
Col.  John  b.  Kinsman — ^a  gentleman  who  will  be  long  and 
most  kindly  remembered  for  the  fine  aodal  qualities  whioh  at 
•mliiently  distingnished  him. 
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On  presenting  hitnitelf,  at  the  close  of  Ool.  E.'8  address,  he 
was  hailed  again  with  tliree  enthusiast ic — I  nJght  almost  say, 
affeetionaU  cheers;  fur  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the  vast  con- 
course, was  souiething  far  deeper  and  more  cordial  than  that  of 
mere  admiration  for  oratorical  talent.  It  betokened  a  warm 
personal  interest,  as  well  as  prtde,  in  the  man.  When  the 
cheering  had  subsided,  he  looked  aronnd  upon  his  aadienoei  his 
countenance  radiant  with  emotion,  and  then, 


M 


Lik«  ft  mftn  fauplred,** 


spoke  right  on  for  three  hour& 

And  now,  could  I  report  to  you  that  address  exactly  as  It 
issued  from  his  lips,  I  feel  the  most  entire  assurance  that 
in  style,  logic,  and  patriotic  sentiment,  it  would  be  deemed 
worthy  a  place  beside  the  best  specimens  of  American  popular 
eloquence,  whether  of  the  present  or  past  times.  But,  alas  < 
instead  of  the  real  gem,  resplendent  in  strength  and  beauty, 
there  remain  only  petty  fragments,  and  those  almost  turned  to 
dust.  He  began  his  address  by  thanking  the  audience  for  tlieir 
cordial  welcome,  and  expressing  tlie  delight  with  which  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  old  friends.  The  thirteen 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  went  forth  from  them  in  quest 
of  fortune,  seemed  but  as  a  few  days ;  and  in  the  pleasant  and 
thronging  associations  of  the  Past^  he  could  hardly  recall  his 
thoughts  to  the  weighty  errand  that  had  summoned  them  tope* 
ther.  Gladly  would  he  here  rest,  like  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
and  forget,  for  a  while,  that  war  is  raging  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Infidel.  Bnt  he  must  turn  away,  alike  from  the  grateful 
associations  of  the  Past  and  the  friendly  courtesies  of  the  Present, 
to  remind  them  of  that  Public  Opinion,  which  is  now  weighing 
in  its  scales  the  political  destiny  of  the  Republic.  After  this 
graceful  exordium,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  a  dlscnasion  of  the 
great  principles  and  interests  involved,  as  he  conceived,  in  the 
pending  election.  A  large  portion  of  his  address  was  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  nature,  laws,  and  effects  of  the 
eredit-system.  Althongh  liable  to  serious  abuse,  he  contended 
that,  under  wise  limitationss  it  is  a  most  beneficent  system,  and 
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hftd  been  an  inexlianstible  mine  of  wea^ih  to  tl  e  IlDited  Staten. 
Il  was  the  twin  infinenoe  of  credit  and  oonfidenoe,  eepeoiallj^ 
which  had  bailt  np  the  Great  West  to  its  heigltt  of  power  and 
industrial  grandenr.  Armed  with  these  peaceful  implements. 
American  industry  and  enterpnse  had  subdued  the  wilderness 
and  caused  it  to  rejoice  and  hloMom  a$  the  rose.  From  the 
credit-system  he  passed  naturally  to  the  cnrrenc}',  capital,  labor, 
and  their  practical  relations.  His  remarks  on  the  true  position 
of  the  working-man  in  this  connt*^.  were  admirable.  There  are 
demagogues  among  us,  be  said,  who  tell  the  poor  man,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  arch-fiend  in  Pandemonium,  that  the  rich  man 
is  his  enemy.  And  yet  how  often  do  we  see  the  employer  of 
to-day  become  the  laborer  of  to-morrow,  and  the  laborer  changed 
into  the  employer!  This  is  the  legitimate  resnlt  of  onr  free 
institntions;  and  how,  in  fkce  of  such  a  fact,  dares  any  man  to 
mflame  the  bad  passions  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  by 
teaching  that  there  is  a  natnral  hostility  between  them.  The 
sons  of  tlie  poor  man  have  actually  the  better  chance  in  the  race 
of  wealth ;  as  a  general  thing,  they  first  reach  the  golden  emi- 
nence. Stephen  Girard  began  life  a  poor  boy ;  and  so  did  John 
Jacob  Astor.  Tbey  were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes. 
They  acquired  their  wealth  by  their  superior  enterprise.  The 
son  of  the  poor  man  is  most  likely  to  prosper,  because  honest 
industry,  perseverance,  and  hope,  are  most  likely  to  be  his  por^ 
tion ;  and  these  are  the  mainsprings  of  success  in  life.  The 
party  in  power  address  '^the  toiling  millions,^'  as  the  cant 
phrase  is,  just  as  If  poverty  were  their  destiny-*a  sort  of  fate, 
from  whose  decree  there  is  no  escape.  Bnt  poverty  is,  in  this 
country,  no  such  Procrustean  bed ;  nor  is  labor  here  subject  to 
any  such  hard  necessity.  Onr  institutions  are  illustrated  in  the 
race-course,  where  every  horse  is  put  npon  his  own  mettle.  The 
riowest  cannot  win  the  prize ;  it  belongs  to  the  fleetest.  Ufa 
train  onr  sons,  like  young  eagles,  to  soar  aloft,  and  not  to  flutter 
abcmt  like  owls.  I  say  to  the  laboring  man  :  Ton  have  the  sama 
chance  before  you  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had.  The  path  of 
success  is  as  free  t«)  you  as  it  ever  wa^  to  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  have  rai^ed  them  tc 
■fflnence,  independence,  station,  and  honor  in  the  community 
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I  iJ6v6r  bear  these  infamous  appeals  tc  popular  envy  and  pr^|m- 
dioe  witlioat  being  reminded  of  Satan  tempting  onr  mother  £?•» 
At  the  arob -fiend 

**  Sqnat  like  a  toad,  dote  at  the  ear  of  ■▼«, 
Anajinf  by  hla  derlllah  art  to  reaeh 
The  oifans  of  her  fancy,** 

io  do  the  Locofoco  demagogues  approach  the  laboring  maii| 
^  inspiring  venom,"  and  rfusing 

**  •— ^—  distemper*d,  dlteontented  thoog^ta. 
Vain  hopea,  Tafa  aiine,  Inmrdlnata  deairea.** 

Nor  can  I  ever  witness  these  attempts  of  passion  and  Satanio 
cnnning  without  wishing  I  possessed  the  spear  of  Ithoriel,  that  I 
might  tonch  and  nnmask  the  monster. 

From  the  currency  and  labor,  Mr.  Pbuttibs  passed  to  the 
alarming  encroachments  of  Executive  power  and  patronage.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Republic,  and 
even  the  highest  judicial  stationti,  were  given  in  reward  of 
mere  partisan  services.  Unworthy  servaqts,  whom  the  People 
had  cast  off  and  consigned  to  a  political  grave,  rise  again  in 
newness  of  life  at  the  touch  of  Executive  favor.  The  rights  of 
the  States,  too,  were  falling  a  prey  to  Executive  influence.  The 
elective  fraoohise  was  trodden  under  foot  at  its  behest.  Look  at 
the  outrage  recently  perpetrated  upon  the  Congressional  Delega- 
tion from  New  Jersey— a  State  which  shed  her  best  blood  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  our  libertiee.  The  Whig  members 
were  sacrificed  without  a  hearing,  without  evidence,  without 
trial,  and  this  by  direct  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the 
legislative  branch  of  tlie  Government.  Heaven  forbid  that 
such  violent  measures  should  ever  be  repeated!  The  Union 
itself  could  not  long  survive  them.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
tliat  Locofocoism  has  done  more  to  break  asunder  the  connect- 
ing  links — the  ties  of  honor,  interest,  and  affection — which  bind 
together  the  States  of  this  Union,  tlian  all  other  causes  since  the 
formation  of  the  Government.  But  here  let  me  say  that  I  take 
a  wide  distinction  between  Democracy  and  Tjocofocoism.  1 
lielieve,  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  supported  this  AdmV 
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iilstratioii  are  honest  men,  and  suppose  themselves  to  be  gen  nine 
democrats.  Bat  for  the  guides,  who  have  misled  and  deceived 
them,  I  have  no  snoli  respect.  They  have  concocted  a  system 
of  politics  which  I  term  Looofocoism.  It  is  politics  boiled  down, 
so  to  say,  and  distilled  into  a  poidonoas  Jrng.  They  have  labelled 
ft  Democracy ;  hot  I  regard  it  as  the  very  emence  of  political 
evil.  He  here  referred  in  illnstration,  and  with  thrilling  effect, 
t>>  the  ontrages  consummated  in  his  own  State.  There,  where 
these  apples  of  Sodom  were  already  ripe,  the  Locofooo  governor 
had  declared  to  the  world  that  Mississippi  repndiated  her  publio 
obligations — that  she  woald  not  pay  the  State  debt,  principal  or 
interest.  The  same  governor  had  encouraged  forgery,  by  reor>m- 
mending  a  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  i^sne  of  spurious 
bank  paper.  It  is  true,  that  the  body  of  the  Administration 
party  in  Mississippi  do  not  sustain  these  ultra  and  immoral  prin- 
ciples; bat  rootfC  of  their  leaders  do^in  act,  if  not  by  word. 
They  are  like  the  Oomish  wreckers,  who  hang  out  false  lights 
to  allare  and  deceive  the  ill-fated  mariner ;  so  do  these  selfish 
demagogues  delude  the  people  by  their  false  and  wicked  doc- 
trices.  Look  not,  then,  at  mere  professions.  The  devil  does 
not  always  show  his  cloven  foot ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  a  devil 
for  ail  that.  There  are  false  prophets  now,  as  there  always  have 
been,  in  the  world.  Take  heed,  therefore,  wlien  men  hold  up 
before  your  eye  tlie  sparkling  goblet  of  Democracy — ^beware,  lest 
there  be  poison  in  the  draught. 

Mr.  P.  now  passed  to  a  spirited  vindication  of  Gbn.  Harrison, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  against  the  charges  of 
the  other  party,  closing  with  a  beautiful  eulogy  upon  his  plain, 
homespun,  farmer-like  virtues.  In  the  course  of  his  eulogy,  he 
dwelt  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  mischief  of  a  profligate 
prasa,  comparing  some  of  the  Administration  Journals,  which 
had  been  especially  fierce  in  their  assaults  upon  Gen.  Harrison, 
to  the  hell-hounds  that  Milton  stations  at  the  infernal  gates.* 

^  **  AbMt  h«r  mlddl*  roand 
A  erf  of  hen-hounds,  never  oeMlng,  hnrk'd 
Ulth  wide  Cerberean  mouths  fttll  load,  and  mnf 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  erosp, 
It  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  Into  her  womb, 

VOf.  II.  8 
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Bat  I  feai  yoa  are  weary  of  this  bald,  meagre  sketch,  and  wiH 
therefore,  stop. 

He  spoke,  as  I  have  said,  for  three  hours,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  The  language,  too,  was  chosen  with  such  exquisite 
propriety,  every  word  was  so  pat  in  its  place,  the  illustratiooa 
were  so  happy  and  anexpected,  and  drawn  fr(»m  such  a  varied 
store  of  reading,  image  followed  image  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  a  full  and  exact  report  of  the  whole  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  stenographer.  The  sentiments 
were  plainly  the  fruit  of  long  and  mature  reflection;  all  the 
rest  was  no  less  obviously  the  inspiration  of  the  hour.  It  was 
the  first  time  his  mother  had  ever  heard  him,  and  perhaps  the 
tone  of  his  address  was  somewhat  affected  and  softened  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  presence  and  that  of  his  sisters.  The 
audience  listened  to  him  without  a  single  sign  of  impatience  to 
the  last  sentence.  AU  were  delighted,  and,  with  one  heart, 
united  at  the  close  in  giving  him  twslyx  obkbrs.  The  welkin 
rang  with  applause,  as  sincere  and  enthusiastic  as  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  Night  Three  cheers  followed  for  Mississippi,  three 
cheers  for  Maine,  and  then  the  charmed  multitude  separated 
with  three  cheen  more /or  SxutGSNT  S.  PiiXNTiasr' 

One  of  his  greatest  speeches  in  1840  was  delivered  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  his  way  back  to  Mississippi.  He  after- 
wards referred  to  his  reception  at  Newark  with  unosnal 
satisfaction,  and  intimated  that  he  deemed  his  speech  there 
one  of  the  best  made  by  him  daring  the  campaign.    I  have 


And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  ittU  bark*d  and  howPd, 
WlthlB  unieeD.    rar  leti  abborr*d  than  these, 
YexM  ScjUa,  bathiof  In  the  tea  that  parte 
Oalabrla  Trom  the  boane  Trinacrlan  shore ; 
Nor  nglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  ealPd 
In  eeeret,  riding  throagb  the  air  ihe  cones, 
Lar*d  with  the  smell  of  Intent  blood,  to  danoe 
With  LaplMd  witches,  while  tbe  laboring  moon 
lellpsea  h\  thel*  ohanns.** 

t»rQ4U0  Lo^  Book  J.  U. 
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been  so  fortonate  as  to  obtain  very  interesting  accounts  ol 
this  remarkable  address  from  two  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  themselTcs  distingnished  for  their 
eloqnent  gifts. 

The  Hon.  William  Pennington,  then  Governor  of  tht 
State,  writes  thus  in  relation  to  it : 

NBirABK,J».14,  1804. 

DiabBir: — 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yonr  brother,  who9« 
death  the  whole  oonntry  monrna,  deliver  his  great  speech  in 
this  city,  in  the  snmroer  of  1840.  I  rode  with  him  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  sat  on  the  stage  by  his  side ;  I  had,  therefore,  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  passed.  It 
was  a  roa^-meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exciting  coutest  between  (General  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Van  Bnren.  The  number  present  was  computed  at  five  thousand. 
It  was  one  of  those  mild,  serene,  and  genial  days  which  often 
mark  the  close  of  onr  northern  summer.  The  place  was  under 
the  shade  of  the  elm-trees,  on  the  Military  Common,  east  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  fully  protected  the  speaker  and  the 
audience  from  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun. 

I  had  never  before  seen  Mr.  Pbxntiss,  and  it  was  my  loss  that 
I  never  met  him  again.  But  his  reputation  was  well  appreci- 
ated in  this  community — filled  as  it  is  with  business  men,  familiar 
with  the  South,  and  careful  observers  of  the  public  characters 
and  events  of  their  country.  A  large  number  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  in  the  assembly.  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the 
speech,  bat  it  made  on  me  an  impression  I  have  never  forgotten. 
After  hearing  many  political  addresses  from  the  ablest  men  ii; 
onr  country,  I  consider  (and  have  often  so  said)  that  this  speech 
oi  Mr.  PaurriSB^  surpassed  them  all.  He  spoke  between  three 
and  four  hours,  commencing  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  audience  stood  in  solid  ranks,  and  during  the  whole  period, 
every  man  kept  his  ])lace,  intent  only  on  the  orator,  and  joining 
In  the  frequent  ihunts  of  applause    When  he  began  to  speak,  he 
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appeared  to  falter  and  hesitate,*  but  after  some  twenty  mtnutee 
this  all  passed  away ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  chise,  it  was  on« 
oontitiQC^  outburst  of  high  wrought  manly  eloquence.  His 
manner  was  fine,  his  language  strong  and  expressive,  and  he 
could  carry  an  audience  further  with  him  than  any  man  I  evei 
heard.  It  seemed  as  if  he  held  the  very  hearts  of  the  immense 
columns  before  and  around  him  at  his  command.  When  he  rose 
in  the  majesty  of  his  noble  tlioughts,  the  whole  assembly 
appeared  to  rise  with  him.  For,  after  all,  the  power  of  the 
speech  was  in  the  sentiments  and  views  presented.  There  was 
no  tinsel  about  it,  no  clap-trap ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  had 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  thought  from  which  he  could  draw  at 
pleasure. 

He  reminded  me,  at  times,  of  Webster,  not  in  manner,  but  in 
depth  and  wisdom.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  among  us,  that 
no  man  has  ever  come  up  to  this  effort  within  our  circle  of 
observation.  He  was  in.<pired  for  the  occasion,  and  we  were  all 
Inspired  with  him.  His  main  argument  was  to  point  out,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  true  characteristics 
t»f  a  Republican  Govemroenr,  and  to  demonstrate  that  industry 
lias  here  its  reward,  and  the  man  of  labor  his  Just  position  in 
the  world.  Many  of  his  hearers  were  our  respectable  mechanics, 
men  of  fortune  and  of  character,  and  their  splendid  mansions 
surrounded  the  open  area  in  which  he  was  speaking.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  effective  appeal  in  support  of  the  great  principle 
of  si>cial  equality  for  which  he  was  contending,  and  tlie  right  of 
the  humblest,  by  his  own  industry,  to  raise  himself  and  bib 
family  to  the  highest  standing  among  his  fellow-men.  Ooing  on 
in  an  elevated  strain,  he  turned  to  these  costly  homes,  and  said, 
with  a  power  and  a  manner  quite  inimitable,  ^^  What  has  reared 
those  princely  dwelliDgs  that  surround  me  f  who  now  occupy 
those  abodes  of  comfort  and  honor  t  It  is  industry ;  it  is  pro- 
tec  tit  in  to  American  labor ;  it  is  the  salutary  influence  of  our 
Eepublican  Institutions  which  has  built  these  edifices ;  and  tlieir 


*  ThU  WM  owlof  to  a  MTXt  IndlspMlUon,  from  which  b«  had  bMn  ■oibrtSif  ^ 
Mveral  daja.    He  wm,  Id  fkct,  qalM  lU  when  ht  r<M«  to  ■peak.— b 
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wealthy  oocapaiiti  were  oaee,  it  mey  be,  poor  and  lioraelefli 
boys  1"  I  give  yoa  ooly  the  imperfeot  idee;  do  one  eoald  evei 
report  him ;  but  every  word  was  true  to  the  letter,  and  ths 
whole  aodieDoe  knew  sod  felt  it. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclnaon,  that,  Judging  from  the  ezhibitivQ 
of  this  day,  your  brother  possessed  a  power  of  thonght  and  a 
fiMolty  as  a  public  speaker  not  excelled,  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
by  any  man  in  the  country. 

I  am,  with  very  great  regard. 

Your  friend  and  serrant, 

WlL.  PUfNINOTOir. 

For  the  following  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
C.  Homblower,  LL.D.,  then  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey  : 

Mt  Dear  Sib  ;— 

I  should  be  delighted  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  give  yon  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  speech  yon  refer  t»;  much 
more,  if  I  could  give  yon  such  an  account  of  it,  as  would  do  Jus* 
lice  to  the  splendid  argument,  and  if  possible,  the  more  splendid 
eloquMioe  of  your  brother  on  that  occasion.    It  was  the  first 
and  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  I  expected  much 
from  what  public  £une  had  said  of  his  professional,  as  well  as 
his  political  and  intellectual  power;  but  tlie  half  had  not  been 
told  lue.    I  bad  witnessed  many  exhibitions  of  eloquence  and 
mental  power  in  the  forum,  and  on  the  political  arena,  that 
did  honor  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  speakers;   bnt  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  my  sympathy  with  hia 
political  sentiments,  that  I  never  listened  with  sndi  intense 
interest  and  delight  to  any  other  public  speaker.    Ncr  was  I 
alone  in  my  admiration,  for  every  one  who  heard  him,  however 
they  difTered  from  him  in  their  political  affinities,  seemed  anx- 
ions  to  g^ve  him  the  meed  of  applause.    His  speech  wss  deliv- 
ered on  the  Military  Park,  in  front  of  my  bouse.    Oirenmstan^ 
ess  admitted  of  a  ver  sliort  notice  to  Uie  public  of  the  tlint 
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and  place  of  his  speaking^  yet  thonsandfl  assembled  anyind  the 
platfurm  erected  for  him,  nnder  the  wide-spreading  sfiade  of  oor 
stately  elms.  The  first  word  he  ennnoiated,  silenced  the  uinlti- 
tnde,  attracted  every  eye,  and  riveted  the  attention  of  all  his 
audience.  His  voice  was  dear  and  distinct,  lond  enongh  to  be 
heard  by  all,  and  yet  enphonions  and  pleasant.  Calm  and  self- 
possessed,  he  was  not  thrown  off  his  guard  either  by  the  aoolama- 
tions  of  applause,  or  by  what  some  speakers  might  have  oonstd- 
ered  as  rude  and  impertinent  interruptions.  He  never  failed  to 
anawer,  in  the  most  easy  and  oourteous  manner,  the  questions 
that  were  occasionally  addressed  to  him  frum  the  crowd  by 
some  doubting  or  carping  politician. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  expect  me,  especially  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  give  you  his  language,  or  his  unanswerable 
arguments.  Ton  might  as  well  ask  me  to  give  you  an  exact 
geometrical  diagram  of  the  forked  lightning,  leaving,  for  as 
instant  only,  its  brilliant  track  in  the  vaulted  sky,  and  yet  im- 
pressing our  minds  vrith  a  sublimity  and  grandeur  never  to  be 
forgotten,  as  to  ask  me  to  give  you  the  language  or  the  argu- 
ments that  Bowed  in  copious  and  overwhelming,  yet  placid 
streams,  from  his  heart  and  his  lips.  One  incident,  however,  I 
oannot  forget ;  and  if  you  will  indulge  me  in  the  use  of  my  own 
langnage,  where  I  cannot  remember  his,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  it.  While  earnestly  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  American  industry,  standing  with  his  &oe  towards 
the  audience  on  his  right,  a  voice  from  the  left— of  some  honest 
Inquirer,  or  possibly,  a  hostile  politician — loudly  asked  him,  if 
that  system  would  not  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer?  The  orator.  Instantly,  bnt  oourteonsly,  turned  to  the 
interrogator,  and  thanked  him  for  putting  the  question;  and 
then  slowly  torning  his  gaze,  with  an  appropriate  and  oorres* 
ponding  motion  of  his  arm,  as  if  surveying  the  stately  edifioea 
surrounding  the  Park,  he  said :  ^^My  friend,  I  am  informed  that, 
much  to  the  honor  of  your  city,  those  elegant  dwellings  that 
adorn  this  Park,  and  the  glittering  equipages  standing  before 
some  of  their  doors,  or  now  rolling  through  your  streetii 
belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  mechanics,  or  to  the  son8  of 
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ihanioa  It  is  a  splendid  testimony  to  tlie  enterprise,  skill  and 
Industry  of  Newark,  and  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
patriot.  Bat^  let  me  tell  yon,  that  but  for  the  blessed  influence 
of  that  protection  which  the  government  has  hitherto  aiforded 
our  manufacturers,  you  who  have  worked  in  your  shops,  would 
be  doing  so  now— and  yon  whose  sires,  to  tlieir  honor  be  it  spo- 
ken, were  blacksmiths  and  shoemakers,  would  be  mending  the 
old  axes  and  shoes  tliat  they  made,  instead  of  occupying  the 
the  palace-like  dwellings  that  surround  us/'  The  orator  then, 
quietly  changing  his  position  and  addressing  the  audience  at 
large,  resumed  the  course  of  argument  he  was  pursuing  when 
interrupted  by  the  interrogatory  put  to  him,  and  finished  his 
address  amid  the  loud,  and  long  continued  plaudits  of  the 
enlightened  and  admiring  multitude. 

Tour  lamented  brother,  I  assure  you,  made  his  mark  here, 
and  left  impressions  upon  the  public  mind  in  this  community, 
that  time  alone  can  efEiace.  Please  accept  this,  my  dear  sir,  w 
mj  poor  tribate  to  the  memory  and  splendid  talents  of  your 
departed  brother. 

With  great  sincerity  and  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant 

Jos.   G.  HOBMBIOWBB. 

The  following  letters  give  a  glimpse  of  bis  feelings  in 
Tiew  of  the  praises  heaped  upon  him  : 

TO    HIS    TOUNOX8T    BBOTHEB. 

nmw  TOBK,  Afiffuti  80,  1840. 

Dear  Qboboe: — 

I  am  now  on  my  return  South,  and  shall  leave  to- 
morrow for  New  Orleans,  in  a  packet-ship.  I  do  this  to  avoid 
the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  the  land  route.  On  my  way  by 
the  lakes,  and  since  I  arrived  in  the  North,  I  have  been  continu- 
ally engaged  in  the  great  political  contest,  until  I  am  worn  out 
and  utterly  exhausted.  I  have  made  speeches  at  New  Orleans^ 
81.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  New 
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Tork,  Newark,  Portland,  and  last,  thongi:  not  least,  at  Gorhmm 
My  andiences  have  varied  in  number  from  two  to  six  thonsandi 
and  I  have  usually  spoken  three  hours,  generally  in  the  open  air. 
Bo  you  see  I  have  been  stumping  it  upon  a  grand  scale—no  leai 
than  that  of  the  Union.  I  have,  in  addition,  received  from  Gftj 
to  a  hundred  invitations  from  dilferent  quarters  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  declined,  and  I  now  go  by  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  addressing  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  who  are,  I  learn,  lying  in  wait  for  me.  Oh  1  that 
I  were  in  Germany,  quietly  studying  the  history  of  the  past, 
instead  of  participating  in  the  history  of  the  present.  Indeed, 
and  in  good  sooth,  I  am  gorged  with  politics,  and  surfeited  with 
publicity.  I  had  rather  fish  in  the  Great  Brook  one  day,  than 
spend  a  year  amid  the  senseless  hurras  of  political  partisans.  It 
is  not  reputation  one  gets — it  is  only  notoriety.  However,  in 
two  months  the  contest  will  be  over,  and  I  must  hold  on  till 
then.  If  the  concludon  was  more  remote,  I  should  certainly 
desert.  Presuming  you  feel  some  interest  in  political  matters, 
I  dunbt  not  yon  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  Whigs  have 
every  prospect  of  success.  I  feel  confident  of  the  election  of 
General  Harrison. 

I  suppose  Anna  has  told  you  all  about  her  visit  Sonth.  It 
was  a  source  of  nnmingled  gratification  to  me,  and,  I  think, 
both  of  advantage  and  pleasure  to  her.  Her  health  seems  en- 
tirely restored,  and  her  spirits  are  again  buoyant.  She  had 
every  reason  to  be  delighted  with  the  South.  She  was  treated 
by  the  good  people  there  with  unbounded  kindness  and  atten* 
tion.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  one  make  friends  so  rapidly.  AU  be- 
came attached  to  her,  and  she  deserved  it,  for  she  is  a  girl  of  no- 
ble and  generous  character.  Should  her  health  require  it,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  again  to  take  her  South.  I  spent  only  a  few  days  in 
Portland.  My  health  was  not  good,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
reap  much  pleasure,  except  from  meeting  mother  and  Abby. 
Abby  is  well,  and  the  same  quiet,  amiable,  affectionate,  single 
hearted,  and  sensible  girl  as  heretofore.  Mother  came  with  me 
to  this  city,  and  is  now  at  William's,  in  excellent  health  and 
ipirita,  and  greatly  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  she  has  a^ 
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oooiplished  what  she  considered  a  great  enterprise.  I  think  her 
▼isit  will  prove  of  mnch  service  to  her.  We  received  yonr  let- 
ters by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Acadia,  and  were  all  mnch 
gratified.  Tonr  presents,  through  Mr.  S.,  were  safely  deliv- 
ered, and  received  with  affectionate  pleasure.  I  thank  yon  for 
yonr  remembrance  of  my  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  propensity,  and 
while  smoking  the  beantiful  pipe,  shall  often  in  my  reveries 
transport  myself  to  Qermany,  sit  by  yonr  side  and  converse  with 
yon.  I  am  jnst  interrupted,  and  must  close.  I  will  write  yon  a 
long  letter  the  moment  I  get  to  Yicksbnrg.  Stay  in  Europe  as 
long  aa  yon  please.  Carry  out  all  the  plans  you  have  at  heart, 
and  believe  me,  nothing  can  afford  me  greater  happinet^  than  to 
asKist  yon  in  their  accomplishment  I  would  have  added  another 
sheet,  but  have  not  time.  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear  boy.  Write 
ma  often. 

Yonrs  affectionately, 

SlABQENT. 


TO    HI8    8IBTBB8. 

Kbw  Ton,  AuffumZO,  1840. 

Dbab  Giblb: 

As  I  leave  to-morrow,  I  must  drop  yon  a  lineii 
and  yet  have  hardly  time  to  do  so,  I  am  so  much  interrupted. 
We  arrived  here  safe  after  a  pleasant  journey,  which  mother 
bore  much  better  than  any  of  na  anticipated.  She  is  now 
in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  enjoy 
her  visit  much.  I  have  determined  to  go  by  sea  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  avoiding  any  further  political  aonoyance.  I  leave  to- 
morrow in  the  packet-ship  Anburn,  for  New  Orleans.  I  wish  I 
oould  embrace  yon  both  before  going.  I  feel  quite  melancholy  at 
leaving  yon,  and  do  not  see  how  I  shall  get  along  without  one  of 
jon  with  me.  Suppose  you  spend  the  winter  with  me  alter- 
nately. Ill  take  good  care  of  you,  and  you  shall  keep  house  for 
me.  What  do  you  tliink,  Anna — will  you  take  ^*  Oub  Gaatto'^f 
Yon  can  tell  Abby  what  sort  of  a  pUco  it  is. 

VOL.  II.  8* 
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Let  me  ioMst  apoD  your  writiog  me  very  often — ^it  cannot  be 
too  often.  Tonr  letters  are  to  me  the  greatest  source  of  plofr 
sure.  One  word  about  pecuniary  matters ;  I  shall  l>e  very  mncb 
mortified,  if  you  do  not  use  my  purse  preci^ly  as  if  it  was  yout 
own — not  only  mortified,  but  deeply  offended.  And  now,  my 
dearest  sisters,  God  bless  you.  I  love  you  very  much,  and  am 
proud  and  happy  in  your  affection.  I  shall  write  you  as  soon 
as  I  get  home.  Should  any  letters  come  for  me,  direct  them 
to  Yicksbnrg. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

SiABenrr. 


TO    HIS    BISTER    ANNA. 

▼KminMi  S«pUmh€r  ti,  1840. 

Mt  Dsab  Bibtbb: 

I  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  rather  a  pleasant 
passage,  and  find  my  health  somewhat  improved,  though  by  no 
means  entirely  restored.  The  weather,  while  at  sea  was  delight* 
ful ;  unusually  so  for  the  season  of  the  year.  I  stayed  but  t 
few  hours  in  New  Orleans.  At  Natchez  I  arrived  in  the  night, 
and  left  early  in  the  morning.  Of  course  I  saw  none  of  oar 
friends,  except  Mr.  Harris,  who  came  up  to  Yicksbuiig  with  me. 
From  him  I  heard  concerning  the  good  people  of  Natchez.    They 

are  all  well.    Mrs.  M is  in  the  country ;  the  rest  of  thetii« 

I  believe,  are  at  home.  Notliing  has  occurred  worth  mentioning 
since  yon  left,  unless  you  so  consider  the  marriage  of  Miss  N. 
Here  in  Yicksburg  the  folks  are  horridly  dull  and  gloomy  from 
the  hard  times,  which  seem  even  worse  than  ever.  Judge 
Onion  and  family  are  pretty  well.  I  have  not  yet  called  on  any 
other  of  your  friends,  but  learn  they  are  well.  There  is  no  gossip 
here  worth  relating.  I  expect  Mr.  D.  home  to-day.  I  found  him 
in  New  York,  much  to  my  suqtrise.  He  started  home  before  moi 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  in  company  with  Doctor  Q  *s  funi* 
ly.  From  what  observation  I  could  make,  I  take  it  he  is  goioy 
to  make  a  ffol  of  himself— in  other  words,  marry.  Well,  he  has 
at  least  the  sanction  of  example  from  the  migority  of  )«up^ 
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sod  perhaps,  after  all,  those  are  the  fools  who  doa^t  marry.  PoK 
doe  are  ab^orhing  all  attention  here  now.  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  oanvAss  the  State  until  the  election  (Ist  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber),  after  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  shall  have  some  quiet.  1 
start  for  the  interior  in  the  ouurse  of  two  or  three  days.  Yon 
ean^t  tell  how  much  I  shall  mii»  you  this  winter.  I  feel  very 
gloomy,  and  am  sorry  to  find  a  tendency  to  inelsncholy  fast 
overcoming  my  natural  spirits.  It  is  the  worse,  because  I  can 
trace  it  to  no  particular  cause.  It  broods  over  me  lilce  a  black 
cloud.  I  sometimes  wish  I  could  lie  down,  go  to  sleep,  and  not 
wake.  Tour  presence  always  did  much  to  drive  away  the  dark 
evil  spirit  I  will  trust,  however,  that  rest,  and  a  return  to  or- 
dinary business,  will  restore  mental  as  well  as  bodily  health. 
Ton  girls  must  write  to  ine  often — ^your  letters  must  supply  your 
absence.  I  suppose  mother  will  be  with  you  by  the  time  this 
letter  arrives.  I  trust  she  has  had  a  pleasant  time  in  New 
York.  Portland  will  seem  dull  to  you  this  winter,  after  tlie  va- 
riety of  your  last  yearns  life.  You  must  be  especially  careful  of 
your  health.  Abby  must  see  to  it  that  you  are  not  imprudent. 
She  is  not  as  careless  of  exposure  to  the  weather  as  you  arc. 
Good-bye  to  you,  dear  girls.    I  shall  write  again  soon. 

Yours  affectionately, 

SBAB0KNT. 


D 


His  retam  Sonth  was  waited  for  by  his  political  friends 
with  the  utmost  impatience.  He  was  a  Whig  candi-^ 
date  for  Presidential  elector  in  Mississippi,  and  as  soch, 
was  expected  to  canvass  the  State.  The  Loaisianians,  too, 
were  ready  to  intercept  him  on  his  way  ap  the  river.  An, 
argent  invitation  to  attend  a  grand  convention  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  was  put  into  his  hands  the  instant  he  stepped 
ashore  at  New  Orleans.  An  old  friend  writes  him  :  "  I  am 
urged  on  all  hands,  to  nse  what  inflnence  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate friendship  may  give  me,  in  seconding  the  wish  of  the 
whole  pablic  here  that  yon  shoold  accept  the  invitation  to 
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oar  great  gathering  on  the  28th  inst.  The  people  speak  of 
joar  northern  tour  as  of  the  brilliant  flight  of  a  comet,  and 
they  are  as  anxioas  to  see  70a  as  they  would  be  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  snch  a  glorious  luminary.  If  yon  come,  I  beg 
yon  to  make  my  log  eabin  your  castle/' 

The  following  letters  will  show  how  hard  he  toiled  during 
the  month  of  October,  and  also  his  opinion  of  the  election, 
whjen  it  was  over.  What  he  says  of  the  superior  chances 
of  political  success,  which  belong  to  men  of  ordinary  ability, 
has  been  signally  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  country.  The  Presidential  elections  of 
1844,  1848,  and  1852,  seem  almost  to  have  decided  the 
question,  whether  a  great  man  is  likely  again  to  become  our 
Chief  Magistrate.  Nature  herself,  however,  appears  dispos- 
ed for  a  while  to  relieve  the  question  of  practical  point,  by 
suspending  the  growth  of  really  great  men  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

TO    HIS    BI8TKB    ANNA. 

VraoBOM,  JTm.  Ifl,  1840 


Mt  Dxax  Sistbr  : — 

At  length  **  the  wars  are  all  over ;  ^  the  election  haa 
taken  place,  and  we  Whigs  consider  oarselvee  in  some  degree 
paid  for  onr  exertions,  by  the  snooess  which  has  acoompanied 
them.  You  have  already  learned,  I  presume,  from  the  publio 
journalts  our  complete  victory  in  Miasissippi.  We  have  earned 
the  State  for  *'  Old  Tip,**  by  a  minority  of  nearly  three  thonsaod. 
I  returned  about  a  week  ago,  after  a  most  arduous  and  tiresome 
canvass,  and  was  literally  worn  out — so  much  so,  that  this  is  the 
earliest  moment  in  which  I  could  master  snffioient  energ}'  tf 
write  a  letter.  Hy  healtli  lias  been  good  enough,  but  my  facuV 
tivs  of  body  and  mind  have  been  utterly  exlausted.  I  arr.  reoov 
ering,  however,  my  strength  and  elasticity,  and  shall  soon  be 
myself  again.  I  feel  as  old  John  Bnnyan*s  Christian  did,  in 
imV  Progrem^  when  the  burden  fell  from  ^  is  back.    I  wID 
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MYer  make  the  Bame  sacrifices  to  the  pablic,  whi  3h  I  hare  here 
tofore  done^    Bat  for  my  political  engagements  for  the  last  three 
or  foar  years,  I  should  have  been  able  to  fnrnisli  W.  and  8.  such 
means  as  they  required  for  their  snocess  in  bnsiness,  and  lon^ 
ago  been  relieved  from  any  necessity  of  professional  exertion.  Ak 
it  is,  I  will  accomplish  the  result  after  a  while.    I  am  now  very 
busy  practising  law,  and  shall  have  my  hands  full  of  businesd. 
However,  enough  of  business  matters,  my  little  sister.    I  have 
paid  a  great  compliment  to  yonr  good  sense  (though  a  very 
deserved  one),  by  talking  so  much  about  them.    Don't  give 
yourselves  any  trouble  or  anxiety  about  these  things.    I  cer- 
tainly don't  deserve  the  credit  I  have  received  if  I  do  not 
manage  them  all  very  easily.     I  have  received  two  letters 
from  you  since  I  wrote,  one  from  Portland  and  the  other 
from  Boston,  or  rather  Cambridge,  where,  I  am  pleased  to 
learn,  yon  have  been  enjoying  so  delightful  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  your  friend,  Mrs.  G.    I  was  quite  taken  with  yonr  description 
of  the  domestic  happiness  yon  witnessed,  and  if  I  could  find  a 
woman  I  loved,  and  who  loved  m#,  and  I  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
perhaps  I  might  follow  your  advice  and  marry,  myself.    I  called 
last  night  on  Mrs.  Bodley,  and  also  Mrs.  Vick,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Kentucky.    They  are  both  well,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  about  you,  and  regretted  much  that  you  did  not  return  this 
winter.    They  are  very  much  attached  to  you.    I  dined  at  Mr. 
Bmedea'  yesterday,  and  called  at  Mrs.  Lake's,  but  did  not  find  her 
at  home.    I  have  seen  none  of  yonr  Natchez  friends  yet|  bat 
shall  go  down  to  N.  before  long.    I  am  glad  mother  had  so  plea- 
sant a  visit  in  New  York,  and  trust  her  health  has  not  suffered  by 
the  exertion.    How  much  I  would  give  to  come  and  spend  the 
winter  with  yon  all.     Warm  hearts  would  conquer  cold  wea- 
ther.   But  as  I  can't  be  with  von,  I  must  hear  from  you  often. 
I  got  a  letter  firom  G.  the  other  day.    He  is  very  happy, 
and  that  makes  me  so  too.    I  have  looked  over  my  letter,  and 
tiiere  is  nothing  in  it  worth  sending,  but  as  I  have  not  time  tc 
write  another,  yon  mast  take  this  from 

Yonr  affectionate  brother. 
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Toa  must  write  particularly  of  yonr  health.  If  the  cold  wea 
ther  afleota  you  unkindly,  yos  must  oome  and  keep  house  for  iu€ 
next  winter.    I  am  in  earnest  about  this.    Qod  bless  "you  all. 


TO  HIS  TOUNeBST  BBOTBSB. 

TMUMma,  Jfa9.  It,  18M. 


Dbab  Gbob&b  : — 

The  contest  is  at  length  over,  and  I  have  leisure  at 
last  to  sit  down  and  eommune  with  my  dear  brother.  Upon  my 
return  from  the  North,  of  which  yon  have  already  heard,  I  felt 
it  my  duty,  from  eyery  consideration  both  of  patriotism  and 
iat«rea(|  to  eanvass  the  State  in  my  capacity  ci  candidate  for 
elector.  Aocordiogly,  I  started  out,  and  for  four  or  five  weeks 
before  the  election,  addressed  the  people  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  exerting  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability, 
mental  and  physical.  I  was  exhausted  by  my  previous  efforts^ 
on  starting,  and  returned  about  a  week  ago,  completely  worn 
out;  so  much  so,  that  this  is  the  fir»t  day  I  have  felt  able 
to  write  a  letter.  My  general  health  \vm  been,  and  stiU  is  good, 
and  I  am  rapidly  recovering  the  use  of  my  faculties.  I  assure 
you,  however,  that  on  my  return,  so  severely  had  my  powers 
been  taxed,  they  seemed  hardly  under  the  control  of  volition. 
In  none  of  my  previous  political  campaigns  have  my  energies 
been  so  severely  tested.  You  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  learn 
(if  you  have  not  already  done  so)  that  success  has  crowned  the 
eflforts  of  the  Whigs  in  tliis,  as  almost  in  every  other  State. 
Mississippi  has  gone  for  *'*'  Old  Tip  ^  by  nearly  ft,000  nugtirity. 
No  erent  in  history  presents  a  subject  more  interesting  for  the 
observation  of  the  politician  or  the  philosopher,  than  this  Presi* 
dential  election.  All  that  is  serious  and  ludicrous,  all  that  is 
sensible  and  foolish,  reason,  pasaion,  and  prejudice,  have  com* 
bined  in  producing  the  reault.  €leneral  Harrison  has  beei 
flecteil  President,  I  judge  from  what  we  have  already  heard, 
almost  by  acclamation  ;  and  yet  four  years  ag'^,  the  same  people^ 
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with  the  same  facts  an  to  the  charaotere  of  the  two  men  before 
them,  r^ected  hi  in,  and  chose  Mr.  Van  Buren.    General  Harrison 
is,  I  doabt  not,  a  good  man  and  a  patriot ;  and,  I  believe  wiUv 
oondact    his   Administration  so  as  to  restore  purity  to    the 
Government,  and  prosperity  to  the  people;   bat  he  is  a  verj  * 
ordinary  man. 

His  election,  however,  lias  convinced  me  that  a  man  of  ordi< 
nary  ability,  in  a  free  government,  has,  in  time  of  peace,  a^ 
better  chance  uf  political  success,  at  least  in  attaining  the  chief, 
magistracy,  tiian  a  man  of  great  and  acknowledged  talent  Th4 
people  in  a  Republic  have  a  jealousy  and  fear  of  commanding 
and  suj^erior  intellects,  and  will  not,  except  in  some  desperate 
emergency,  such  as  war  or  revolution,  trust  them  with  tlie 
highest  offic^e  of  the  country.  If  I  recollect  right,  each  was  the 
case  in  the  ancient  Republics.  They  called  npon  their  great 
men  when  in  great  straits,  not  from  choice,  bat  from  necess;^. 
However,  I  did  not  intend  to  pliilosophize  myself,  but  merely  to 
•tate  that  it  was  a  good  sobject  for  reflection.  I  am  heartily 
njoiced  at  the  result,  and  that  it  is  over.  I  have  fought  throagh 
the  war,  and  feel  now  entitled  to  an  honorable  discliarge.  I 
have  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  will,  I  trust, 
enable  me  before  long  ^'  to  take  up  the  stitches  **  (to  use  an  old 
woman's  phrase)  which  I  have  dropped  while  engaged  in  politics. 
Till  my  pecuniary  affistirs  are  placed  beyond  reach  of  accident, 
I  shall  not  again  quit  business.  I  received  your  letter  from 
Berlin,  and  sympathise  with  yon  in  the  pleasure  aflTorded  by 
your  summer  rambles.  I  would  I  could  have  been  with  you; 
my  gratification  would  have  been  as  great  as  your  own.  Ton 
ask  if  I  saw  your  friend  S  and  conversed  with  him  in  rela- 
tion to  ycrar  plans.  I  saw  him,  but  only  for  a  moment 
at  a  time,  and  had  no  conversation  with  him.  But  what- 
ever your  plans  may  be,  they  are  mine.  Nothing  has  occurred, 
or  can  (excepting  my  death),  which  can  interfere  with  their 
accomplishment,  so  far  as  my  co-operation  is  concerned.  In 
pecuniary  mattero  you  already  understand  my  wishes  and 
ability,  neither  of  which  are  changed.  On  that  subject,  once  for 
■U,  my  dear  brother,  put  your  mind  at  ease.    Whenever  it  shal! 
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be  neoesHary  to  take  that  matter  into  consideration,  I  will  not 

hesitate  to  inform  you.     When  jon  write  again,  nnfold  your 

wishes  and  views,  if  tliey  have  undergone  any  change.    I  had  a 

Bwect  letter  from  Anna,  a  day  or  two  since.    She  was  on  a 

visit  to  Mrs.  G.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  she  appeared  ts 

be  enjoying  herself  much.    I  miss  her  exceedingly,  and  but  for 

mother  and  Abby,  would  try  and  have  her  out  here  again.    I 

sometimes  feel  very  lonely,  and  almost  detennine  to  go  back  to 

Portland^  become  a  boy  again,  fish  in  the  Great  Brook,  and 

live  and  die  at  home.    I  know  not  that  I  phall  ever  have  a  home 

elsewhere.    Your  friends  about  Vioksburg  are  all  well*  Mr. 

Smedee,  Judge  Guion,  &o.  &c.    Pray  write  me  very  often,  and 

not  attribute  to  neglect  any  infrequency  in  my  letters,  for  business 

almost  destroys  my  capacity  for  other  matters.    Pleasant  hoon 

lo  you,  my  brother. 

Tours  affeotior«ately. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


Mile  OnTMpoDd«iiee— Hif  Murlaga— Letter*— His  0  .««•  ■&  Belatlon  to 
CtabeniUmrlal  Beetloii  of  IMS— TUt  and  Letter  from  I.  .«i7  CUy^Uttera. 

^T.  82-4.     1841-8. 


Wi  now  approack  the  most  eyentfal  period  of  Mr. 
Prentiss'  personal  history.  The  year  1841  was  the  darkest 
In  his  life  ;  bot  near  its  close,  it  was  suddenly  brightened 
by  a  star  of  promise,  which  attended  him  all  the  rest  of  his 
mortal  jonmey.  It  is  plain,  that  the  knowledge  gained  in 
hi^  political  career,  was  chiefly  of  that  kind  which  only 
"  tnereaselA  sorrow ;"  while  disclosing  the  depths  of  human 
selfishness  and  folly,  it  afforded  nothing  to  satisfy  the  crav< 
ings  of  a  mind  like  his.  The  applauses  of  the  multitude,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  estimated  according  to  their  real  value. 
His  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  increasing  ;  his  health, 
too,  began  to  show  signs  of  failure  ;  while  his  disappoint- 
ment and  disgnst  at  the  world  were  fast  deepening  into 
downright  misanthropy.  Yet  his  affections,  though  a 
"  seaUd  fountain  ^  to  most  of  his  intimates,  were  still  pure 
and  strong  ;  they  only  wanted  a  home  in  order  to  spring 
forth  in  all  the  ardor  and  beauty  of  his  earliest  yeant. 

But  the  following  letters  throw  so  clear  a  light  upon  this 
point,  and  upon  the  whole  inner  life  of  their  author,  that 
they  need  no  interpreter  : — 
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TO     HIS     MOTHSB. 

Miw  Oujun,  Jem,  11,  ML 

Mt  Dba.b  Mothsb  : — 

I  doabt  not  you  are  surprised,  both  at  my  delay 
in  writing  and  at  my  writing  from  this  plaoe.  I  bave  been  bert 
about  tbree  weeks,  and  each  day  have  intended  to  perform  the 
pleasant  duty  of  informing  you  of  my  well  being.  «  *  • 
Bo  much  for  business.  And  now,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear 
mother,  and  my  sweet  sisters  ?  You  know  not  how  dear  you 
are  to  me,  how  blank  and  pointless  the  pursuits  of  this  life 
appear  when  unconnected  with  you.  I  have  thought  of  yon  a 
thousand  times  since  I  have  been  in  this  city,  and  almost  cried 
on  Christmas  and  New  Years*  Day,  because  I  could  not  be  with 
you.  I  don^t  know  that  I  ever  felt  so  lonesome,  though  I  know 
half  the  people  in  the  city.  I  think  one  of  these  days  I  shall 
turn  boy  again,  and  come  home  and  forget  that  I  ever  left  it. 

I  have  had  a  tolerably  pleasant  time  here,  dining  out  almost 
every  day,  and  seeing  a  vast  number  of  people;  but  I  am  tired 
of  it,  aiid  shall  return  to  Vicksburg  to-morrow,  where  I  expect 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  letters  from  you  all.  Tell  Anna 
I  shall  write  her  as  soon  as  I  get  to  V.,  and  tell  her  all  the  neWs : 
how  Mr.  D.  has  got  married,  and  taken  possession  of  ^^  Cub 
Castle;"  and  how,  if  I  could  find  a  woman  half  as  sweet  as 
my  own  dear  sisters,  I  should  be  tempted  to  follow  his  example ; 
and  how  I  don't  expect  ever  to  bave  such  good  fortune,  &o.  &o. 
By-the-by,  Anna,  Mrs.  M.  has  been  here  two  weeks,  and  so  baa 
Mrs.  W.  I  have  seen  them  frequently  and  they  have  made 
very  kind  inqnines  about  yon.  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  you  were 
here ;  you  know  I  treated  you  very  badly  in  not  bringing  yon 
here  lost  winter.  But  you  shall  come  and  pee  me  again,  and 
I  will  atone  for  tliat  neglect.  But  stop,  I  am  g«>ing  to  write 
yon  a  nice  letter  from  Vicksb  irg,  and  it  won^t  do  for  me  to 
open  my  budget  now.  So  good-bye.  I  kiss  yon  all,  and  wish 
y>u  a  happy,  happy  new  year. 

Tour  affeoUonate  son, 

Smuwnnw 
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TO    HIB    T0UNGX8T    BBOTHIB. 

ymsina.  Jam.  15,  1841. 

ICt  Dbab  Bbothxb: — 

I  have  Just  retarned  from  New  Orleans,  where 
was  detained  nearly  a  month  in  arranging  some  business  matters 
[  would  not  write  until  my  return,  expecting  to  find  letters  from 
you  awaiting  me  here.  In  tliis  I  was  not  disappointed.  Toure 
of  the  2l8t  November  had  arrived,  and  I  again  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  being  assured  of  your  welfare  and  happiness,  both  of 
which  constitute  no  small  part  of  my  own.  Indeed,  I  could 
almost  envy  you  the  excellent  spirits  which  you  eqjoy,  and 
which  are  even  proof  against  the  gloomy  clouds  and  dense  fogs 
which,  to  my  vision,  ever  envelope  the  regions  of  metaphysical 
philosophy.  I  wonder  much  at  the  deep  interest  you  take  in 
the  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen.  Metaphysics  seem  to  me  to 
constitute  a  country,  in  which  the  further  you  penetrate  the 
less  you  see,  becoming  every  moment  more  sterile,  and  at  last 
utterly  forbidding  any  advance ;  an  atmosphere  which  becomes 
rarer  as  you  fly,  until  your  pinions,  whether  of  reason  or  imagi- 
nation, refuse  support,  and  you  fall  fluttering  to  the  earth; 
clouds,  bright  and  gorgeous  only  upon  their  edges  and  exterior. 
Hal  ha!  I  see  yon  hold  np  your  hand:*,  in  holy  horror  at  thia 
tirade  against  your  favorite  pursuit.*    Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  mean 


*  thto  it  not  exaeUy  tbe  place  to  aMert  the  dignity  of  this  ancient  leienoe.  Bot 
a  fnr  words  respecting  t)i«  classical  and  scholastic  worthies,  mentioned  In  the 
oevt  sentence,  maj  not  be  irrelcTant.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  later 
ftan,  Mr.  rsisinn  hlmsdf  rated  at  a  moch  higher  value  an  acquaintance  with 
lieir  pages.  The  works  of  Plato  formed  one  of  the  last  additions  to  his  library. 
**  Those,**  says  Judge  llcOaleb,  of  the  U.  8.  D.  Court,  '*  those  who  enjoyed  with 
Mm  the  pleaaores  of  social  intercourse,  are  aware  with  what  hamillty  and  venera- 
tion he  paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  ancient  genius.  No  man  with  all 
Us  admiration  of  modern  excellence,  was  more  prompt  in  according  superioiitj  t« 
the  master  spirlte  of  antiquity.** 

The  habit,  once  so  fashionable  in  the  literary  world,  of  referring  to  the  renowned 
thinkers  of  the  lCi4dle  AgM  only  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  is  happily  growing  obso- 
lete. It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  those  qualified  to  Judge  in  the  4ase,  that,  with 
ail  their  faulte  and  errors,  they  were  truly  grtrat  men,  and  that  they  laid 
posterity  under  lasting  intellectual  obligations.  They  formed,  indeed,  the  nrces- 
sary  connecting  links  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  of  Thought. 
Their  writings  are  noble  monuments  of  logical  culture,  dialectic  power,  and 
Iheologlcal  reflection.    Let  me  cite,  on  thii  point  a  fca*  words  from  Leibnita 
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no  ofEenoe  against  '^divine  pliiU^sophy/^  and  ask  pardon  of  Plato 
Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dans  Scotus,  and  yourself.  But,  in 
sober  truth,  are  you  not  devoting  too  much  time  to  tliis  study! 
Have  you  made  yourself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  history  and 
biography,  especially  the  former?  These  are  the  great  store* 
houses,  from  whence  to  draw,  not  oiJy  lessons  of  practical  know- 
ledge, but  also  the  food  for  pliilosophy  herself — the  subjecta  for 
reflection.  It  is  useless  to  have  a  mill  without  com  to  grind ; 
equally  so  to  have  philosophy  without  knowledge.  The  reason 
why  I  make  these  suggestions  is,  that  in  the  accounts  you  hay« 
given  me  of  your  studies,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  ever 
mentioned  history,  biography,  or  general  politics — ^by  which  I 
mean  the  philosophy  and  science  of  government  as  it  actually 
exists  in  the  world.  Not  that  I  suppose  yon  ignorant  on  any  of 
these  points,  I  know  the  contrary  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  become 
much  more  than  a  subtile  metaphysician.    I  wish  to  see  yon  a 

HftTlDff  tpoken  lomewhat  aererelj  of  the  errors  of  the  Bchoolmen,  he  Imme* 
dlfttely  addtf  with  a  generous  warmth  and  liaimeta  lo  characteristic  of  that 
eminent  philosopher: — 

**  Quare  etiam,  sioubl  mihi  aliquid  darius  hlc  carrente  ealamo  excldit,  Id  de  tern- 
ponun  magis  mIserabiU  fato,  quam  hominam  Ignaria  intellectnm  toIo.  lUi  potiua 
eulpandl  sent,  qui  nunc  quoque,  inrenta  fhige,  glandlbns  tcscI  malunt,  et  perUnacIa 
potlos  qoaro  Ignorantla  peccant.  Nee  vereor  dicere,  Scholastloos  Tetustiores 
nonnullls  hodlernis  et  aeumine  et  soUditate  et  modestla  et  ab  inutUibas  qnaua- 
tionibus  drcamspectiore  abstinentia  longe  praestare  *  hodiernl  enim  nonnulii  quum 
viz  quicqaam  dignum  typis  addere  reteribus  possint,  hoc  unnm  fselunt,  at  allegata 
opinlonum  cnmulent,  et  innumeras  fk-ivolas  quaestiones  excogltent,  et  annm  argu- 
mentum  in  multa  partiantur,  et  mutent  methodum,  et«ierminoa  Angantqne  atque 
reflngant.    Ita  iUis  tot  tamqae  grandee  libri  nascuntnr.** 

Plato  is,  in  some  degree,  known  snd  honored  among  us.  But  his  great  pO|rfl  and 
rtral,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  utter  stranger  to  most  American  scholars.  The  cloud 
•f  inreterate  pr^ndlce  still  rests  upon  hit  once  scepiered  name.  And  yet  the  works 
of  no  uninspired  author,  ancient  or  modem — ^not  excepting  the  dlTlne  Ptato  him* 
••If— are,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  being  careftiUy  studied  and  restudled  bj  th« 
young  men  of  our  Republic.  How  quickly  would  such  discipline  free  them  f^om  tiM 
curse  of  Incoherent,  loose  thinking  I  Tlie  eternal  Ideas  of  Plato  hare  rlstted  th« 
earth,  and  become  enshrined  in  our  Christian  Faith  and  Bible.  But  the  prof  rand 
sense,  the  marrellous  tact,  dUcriroination,  and  practical  sagacity,  the  obeerTing 
eye,  and  scientific  spirit  of  the  Immortal  Stagy  rite,  can  be  found  onty  In  his  own 
matchless  pages.  It  is  a  popular  Impression  that  Aristotle  was  only  a  Oredan  Ihms 
Bootna— a  subtJe,  hair-splitting  metaphysician ;  and  quite  naturally,  tharelbra,  al 
the  scholastic  follies  are  Imputeil  to  him.  Lelbnlts,  alluding  to  this  tmpotatlei, 
remarks :— "  Quum  tamen  nostro  seculo  post  tot  in  Arlstotelem  docUaslmonm  el 
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wUie,  pnujtiool  man,  acquaiutod  with  the  past  history  of  tha 
world,  and  able  to  make  sooh  knowledge  subservient  to  its  hap- 
piness. 1  wish  to  see  yon  possess  those  general  stores  of 
iuformatiun  on  all  subjects  which,  if  ten  years  younger,  I  would 
myself  strive  to  obtain.  I  would  not  undertake  any  study 
without  making  myself  master  of  it ;  but  then  I  would  make 
myself  master  of  as  many  as  possible.  But  enough  on  tliis 
subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  act  as  your  Mentor,  nor  indeed  am 
I  capable ;  for  I,  every  day,  feel  more  deeply  my  own  deficiencies 
in  knowledge.  I  have  the  most  entire  04)nfidence  in  your  own 
good  sense  and  Judgment  as  to  the  direction  of  your  studies,  and 
do  not  wish  you  to  allow  your  own  opinions  to  be  biased  by 
anything  I  have  said.  I  got  a  sweet  letter  from  home  yester- 
day; the  dear  folks  were  all  well,  as  I  trust  they  may  long 
oontinae  to  be.    I  miss  Annans  society  nmch,  and  but  on  mother's 


priorit  barbarlei  dinimUllmonim  fnterpretnm  cnru  nihil  sit  compertius,  ^uam  Arii- 
totelem  omnia  iUias  Incptiae  purum  et  Inaontem  eaae,  qua  Scholaitiel  paaaim  tnqal- 
nantur.  Brrorea  tjUM  quicunqua  aont,  UUea  Umen  aunt,  ut  facile  Intemoacaa 
lapaoa  Tiri  magni  et  in  renun  Inee  veraatt,  a  Tertiginoaia  decei^ionibaa  imperiti 
aUcqJiia  cUoatralla.** 

AriatoUe  ia  ealled  by  Dante,  "  The  Maater  of  thoae  who  know  ;**  and  he  haa. 
Indeed,  been  one  of  the  chief  teachera  of  the  human  mind.  Hia  writings,  which  are 
atill  inatlnct  with  the  freahneaa,  power  and  genial  life  of  Grecian  intelligence,  haTo 
been  the  meditation  and  delist  of  auch  aeholara  and  thinkera  aa  Hooker,  Borice, 
NIebobr,  Hegel,  Coleridge  and  Arnold — to  aay  nothing  of  the  great  men,  who  aat  at 
hia  feet  In  ancient  and  medlaaval  timea.  Hia  Ethica,  Rhetoric  and  Polittca  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  youthftil  atndent.  He,  especially, 
who  aapirea  to  public  life,  and  would  learn  how  to  combine  the  manly  grace  and 
wiadom  of  Athena  with  the  energy  and  fk-eedom  of  our  American  oratory,  abonld 
plaoe  thoae  invaloable  worka  among  the  manuala  of  hia  art.  ICr.  Justice  Coterldge 
writea  concerning  the  lamented  Dr.  Arnold : 

**  He  cited  the  mazinu  of  the  Stagyrlte  aa  oraclea.  I  never  knew  a  man,  who 
made  audi  ftkiiiliar,  even  fond  um  of  an  author ;  it  ia  acarcely  too  much  to  aay  that 
ke  apoke  of  Mm  aa  of  <me  intimately  known  and  rained  by  him ;  and  when  he  was 
■electing  hia  aon*a  Unireraity,  with  much  leaning  for  Cambridge,  and  many  things 
which  at  the  time  made  htm  incline  againat  Oxf^d,  dearly  aa  he  lored  her,  Aria- 
lade  turned  the  acale ;  *  I  could  not  consent,*  aaid  he,  *  to  aend  my  aon  to  a  Unlver^ 
•Hy  where  he  would  loae  the  atudy  of  him  altogether.*  '*  And  in  one  of  hia  letters, 
Dr.  Arnold  aaya:  **I  am  getting  ivetty  well  to  underatand  the  history  of  ttie 
Roman  klnga,  and  to  be  ready  to  commence  writing.  One  of  my  most  usetal 
books  ia  dear  old  Tottie'a  (Ariatotle'a)  Politlca ;  wh<ch  give  one  ao  ftall  a  notion  of 
tfM  atate  of  aoclety  and  opinions  ii  old  timea,  that  by  their  aid  one  can  pMt  e«| 
Ibe  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Livy  with  great  aucoeaa.**— Eo. 
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aoooQDt  would  bring  the  girls  cat  here  to  live  with  me.  I  am 
now  very  busily  engaged  in  professional  business,  and  do  not 
in'bdnd  to  cease  niy  labors  again  until  I  oan  do  so  permanently. 
It  will  take  me  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  to  place  my  affairs  upon 
a  proper  footing.  My  practice  is  lucrative,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so,  though  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  realize  much  from  it. 
It  will  count,  however,  after  a  while.  I  will  write  again  soon, 
and  beg  you  will  write  me  often.  Tour  letters  are  a  souiM 
of  much  gratification  to  me. 

Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

Sbaboemt. 


TO     HIS     BI8TBR     ANNA. 

jAcnov,  •/afitftfry  81<C,  IML 

Mt  Dear  Sister: — 

I  fear  I  am  getting  to  be  a  confirmed  promise  breaker. 
I  told  you  in  my  last,  from  New  Orleans,  that  I  would  write  you 
on  getting  home,  and  yet  nearly  three  weeks  have  elapsed, 
without  the  redemption  of  my  word.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  cares  and  business.  80  soon  as  I  reached 
Vicksburg,  I  liad  to  come  out  here  to  attend  the  courts,  since 
which,  labor  and  low  spirits  have  deterred  me  from  writing.  I 
will  not  however  delay  aiiy  longer.  I  found  a  sweet  letter  fiom 
you  on  my  return  from  New  Orleans,  and  within  a  few  d^ys, 
have  received  another  written  on  the  last  day  of  last  year, 
for  which,  and  its  affectionate  wishes  and  warm  feelings,  I 
thank  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart ;  yon  are  a  sweet,  good 
girl,  and  so  is  Abby,  and  I  love  you  much  and  shall  love  yon 
always.  Tou  and  Abby  must  each  write  me  as  often  as  you  can ; 
your  sweet  letters  are  very  grateful  to  mo.  By-tlie-by,  though 
you  excel  any  one  I  know  in  the  kind  and  gentle  art  of  let* 
ter-writing,  your  epistles  are  not  always  exempt  from  oriti* 
elsm.  I  do  not  mean  in  sentiment  or  idea,  but  in  words.  8% 
I  will  turn  pedagogue  again,  my  dear,  and  give  yon  a  leenm. 
Yon  use  too  often  the  adverb  *^very;^*  it  precedes  almost 
•very  adjective  used.  Such  frequent  repetititm  is  not  only 
obJeotionaT  )e  for  its  monotony,  but  actually  weakena  the  irfaa 
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H  is  intended  to  strengtheo.  To  use  ^^  very  ''  so  often  is  a  perjf 
bad  habit.  Well  now,  am  I  not  an  impertinent  boy,  to  criticise 
those  who  write  so  mnoh  better  than  myself.  My  only  ezcase 
is,  that  your  sweet  letters  approach  so  near  perfection,  that  1 
wish  them  to  attain  it.  This  is  the  only  fault  I  now  think 
of ,  should  I  peroeive  any  more,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  point 
them  out  to  yon.  I  had  quite  a  pleasant  time,  at  least  a  portioa 
of  it,  in  New  Orleans.  I  had  been  there  a  week  when  Mrs. 
M.  and  Mrs.  W.  came  down.  I  did  not  stop  at  Natcbes, 
and  was  not  aware  of  their  intenti<in  of  visiting  New  Orleans 
until  I  heard  they  were  in  tlie  city.  I  was  compelled  by 
business,  to  leave  several  days  before  them,  and  thus  lost  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  them  up  the  river.  I  saw  a  good 
deal   of   them    and   also  of  Miss  .     The   latter   is   very 

beautiful,  but  so  silent  and  shy  that  I  make  but  little  progress  in 
my  aoquaiutHUce  witli  her.    Indeed,  either  from  diffidence  or 
dislike,  or  perhaps  from  my  own  uncouth  advances,  it  seems  to 
ine  she  rather  shuns  my  society.    Perhaps  I  may  as  well  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  you  my  feelings  in  relation  to  this 
young  lady — both  as  you  have   invited  my  c<mfidence,  and 
because  from  the  shrewdness  of  your  sex,  I  suspect  you  know 
already  as  mucli  about  the  matter  as  I  do,  and   because,  if 
I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself,  I  wish  some  one  to  pity  and 
sympathize  with  me,  instead  of  laughing  at  me ;  and  for  all 
these  reasons  I  know  no  better  c«mfidant   than  your»elf,   my 
sweet  sister.      Well,  then,  I  am  not  exactly  in  love  with  tiie 
aforesaid  fair  lady,  but  it  would  require  but  a  small  touch  tc 
make  me  £sll  into  it,  over  head  and  ears.     Her  image  is  con 
tinually  bobbing  its  pretty  face  into  mine,  even  when  engaged 
in  the  most  serioas  business,  and  could  I  become  certain  that  the 
aoul  is  as  fair  as  the  body  that  enshrines  it — that  the  jowei 
is  worthy  of  the  casket  that  contains  it^-and  then  could  1  find 
tlie  slightest  feeling  of  affection,  responsive  to  my  own,  1  would 
rejoice  in  laying  my  heart  and  fortunes  at  her  feet.     Without 
the   latter   requisite,   the  others  would    be   uselera.    I  would 
ttarry  no  woman  on  earth,  who  did  not  love  me  for  myielf  alonc^ 
and  not  for  honor,  station,  or  wealth.    Neither  beauty,  Intel 
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Hgenoe,  nor  acoomplishments,  nor  all  united,  ooold  tempt  me  te 
marry  a  woman  who  aooepted  me—not  beoanae  she  loved  me, 
bnt  becanse  It  was  a  good  match.  I  have  ever  yearned  for 
affection;  I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing  of  which  I  am  avari« 
cions.  The  necessities  of  life,  business,  politics,  and  the  ezcdte- 
ments  connected  with  them,  have  heretofore  in  some  degree 
occupied  my  mind  and  held  in  suspense,  but  not  satisfied  this 
craving,  this  hunger  of  the  heart.  Bnt  such  otjects  have 
ceased  to  interest  me.  I  am  becoming  rash  and  almost  reckless 
of  the  ordinary  objects  of  human  pursuit.  I  do  in  honest 
truth  believe  ti)at  I  ought  to  marry.  If  I  do  not  in  the 
next  two  years,  I  never  shall ;  and  if  I  dti  not,  as  soon  as  I  can 
arrange  tny  fortunes,  I  shall  become  a  wanderer  upon  the  esrth, 
and,  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  flit  about  till  death  shall  afford  me  the 
opportunity  of  finding  out  whether  warm  hearts  and  generuus 
affections  meet  with  a  readier  response  in  the  next  world  than 
in  this.  In  good  sooth,  gentle  sister,  I  see  little  prospect  of  my 
becoming  anything  bnt  a  crusty  old  bachelor.  My  taste  is  tt)o 
fastidious,  and  my  feelings  too  sensitive  to  afford  me  much  expec- 
tation of  success.  Indeed,  I  have  never  before  met  a  lady  who 
caused  the  slightest  fluttering  in  my  breast,  or  tlie  most  remote 
inclination  to  woo  and  wed.  And  though,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  must  confess  my  fancy  has  been  struck,  and  my  feelings  more 
enlisted  than  I  was  aware  of,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  ^— 
would  look  upon  my  suit,  not  only  with  indifference  but  abso- 
lute dislike.  Well,  I  have  a  tolerably  tough  heart,  and  it 
shall  not  break  for  a  bright  eye  and  a  ruddy  lip,  belong  they  to 
whom  they  may ;  and  one  thing  I  know  full  well,  that  though 
I  may  find  little  love  or  affection  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
can  always  turn  to  my  dear  good  mother,  my  sweet  and  gentle 
sisters,  and  my  kind  and  true-hearted  brothers,  and  feel  that  I 
am  not  alone,  even  though  they  live  far  distant  from  mo. 
But  enough  of  this ;  you  see  what  you  have  got  by  prying  into 
my  secrets.  I  have  run  through  one  sheet,  and  shall  have  to 
inflict  upon  yon  a  double  letter.  I  wished  a  thousand  times 
you  had  been  with  me  In  New  Orleans.  It  would  hara 
been  delightftil,  wonldnH  itff    Mrs.  M.  and  all  of  them  spoke 
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ti  it  often.  By-the-by,  did  I  tell  yoa  in  my  lasi,  that  Mr.  D. 
and  wife,  and  Mrs.  6.,  came  to  New  Orleans  while  I  was 
there  f  They  only  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and  came  home  in 
the  same  boat  with  me.  When  we  got  to  Yioksbnrg,  Mr.  D., 
having  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  felt  a  delicacy  in 
going  np  to  *^  Onb  Oastle  ;*'  so  I  went  to  the  hotel,  and,  as  it 
rained  badly,  did  not  go  oat  for  two  days.  On  the  second  day 
I  get  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  D.  begging  me  to  come  home  and 
take  my  rooms.  He  apologized  for  not  ha%'ing  said  anything 
about  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  dreamed  of  nsurping  the 
house,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  there  himself,  only  till 
he  could  look  around  him  and  make  other  arrangements. 
I  went  up,  took  my  chamber  and  one  of  the  parlors,  came  oat 
here  the  next  day,  and  when  I  return  shall  feel  quite  domesU- 
cated  at  tlie  '^  Oastle.'*  In  the  course  of  a  year,  1  shall  pro- 
bably have  it  all  to  myself;  and  ihen  you  must  come  out  and  keep 
housie  for  nie— >what  say  you  t  I  shall  be  so  lonesome  keeping 
hoase  all  by  myself.  Oome,  do  now,  that^s  a  nice  good  little 
sister.  We  have  had  the  most  detestable  weather  I  ever  saw. 
Tills  is  the  last  day  of  January,  and  we  have  had  but  two  fair 
days  during  the  whole  month.  It  has  been  rain,  rain,  rain,  for 
almost  forty  days  and  nights.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  your 
friends  in  Vicksbnrg  since  I  wrote.  Judge  Guion  and  family 
are  as  well  as  usual.  I  wrote  motlier  a  letter  from  New  Orleans 
which  I  trust  has  reached  you  safely.  Ton  must  have  lost  ona 
of  my  letters  by  the  great  mail  robbery.  I  am  glad  Abby  is 
going  to  New  York,  and  trust  she  will  have  a  pleasant  trip 
of  It.    I  will  write  her  there. — Much  love  to  you  all,  from 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

BsABonrT. 


TO    THl    SAMB. 

YmsBUM,  JfordA  ST,  1S4I . 

JIf  DiiBin  8i8tbb: — 

I  am  in  arrears  to  yoa  for  two  letters.    I  did  not 
reoeive  either  of  them  until  a  few  days  since.    I  cannot  tall  bow 
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innoh  I  thank  yon  for  them,  especially  the  last.  I  cried  like  • 
ehild  while  reading  it,  and  even  now  the  tears  stand  in  my  eyea, 
as  I  think  of  its  expressions  of  affection,  f^ympathy,  and  good 
sense.  Ton  cannot  talk  with  me  too  freely,  though  there  art 
few  whom  I  permit  to  know  my  feelings  on  any  subject  of  tlm 
heart,  or  from  whose  sympathy  I  wonld  not  turn  with  disgosk 
I  have  many  friends  whom  I  esteem,  with  whom  I  daily  aMsoci- 
ate,  and  have  for  years,  who  know  nothing  of  my  heart,  its  real 
wishes  and  sympathies.  Still  I  have  not,  like  Pharaoh,  hard- 
ened it ;  never  did  it  abound,  more  than  at  present,  with  affec- 
tionate yearnings.  But  I  fear  from  long  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  a  continually  growing  dit^like  for  it,  I  have  hardened 
my  mannerp,  and  too  rigidly  encased  my  feelings,  not  wishing  to 
expose  them  to  the  vulgar  gaze  (»f  those  who  could  neither  un- 
derstand nor  appreciate  them.  Indeed,  the  man  in  the  ^Mrou 
Mask  **  did  not  more  effectually  0(»nceal  the  features  of  hit  face, 
than  I  haye  many  of  ihose  of  my  character.  Most  of  those  who 
know  me — or  suppose  they  do— think  me  exceedingly  ambitious, 
and  that  I  have  but  little  personal  regard,  especially  towards 
your  sex.  Now  it  is  and  always  has  been  the  very  reverse.  I 
have  no  personal  ambition,  and  never  had,  at  least  for  tlie  c»b- 
Jecta  of  it.  It  is  true,  I  have  eigoyed  great  pleasure,  sometimes, 
in  the  excitement  of  political  pursuit;  in  *Hlie  rapture  of  the 
strife  ^^;  but  nothing  further.  I  laugh  at  those  who  look  n|K)n 
the  uncertain,  slight,  and  changeable  regards  of  the  multitude, 
as  worthy  even  of  comparison  with  the  true  affection  of  one 
warm  heart;  and  I  would  sacrifice  more,  do  more,  and  dare 
more,  to  win  the  love  of  a  woman  (I  mean,  of  course,  of  one 
whom  I  loved),  than  I  would  t<»  wield  the  sceptre  of  Napolecm. 
But  I  did  not  intend  to  give  you  my  portrait,  as  you  know  the 
original  so  well,  and  will  therefore  leave  it  in  its  unfinished 
state.  Let  us  go  back  and  start  again.  Ybu^  my  sweet  sister, 
cannot  talk  to  me,  or  write,  too  /redy.  You  can  have  no 
thoughts  to  know  which  wonld  not  cause  me  pleasure,  unless 
that  knowledge  caused  yuu  pain.  Always  write  me  as  yon  bavo 
JQst  done,  and,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  my  love  towards 
you  would  increase ;  but  that  is  not  possible.    Everything  yo« 
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laid  to  me,  and  abant  me,  was  balm  t(»  my  lonely  and  wooLded 
spirit.  I  accept  moat  gratefully  your  kind  offer  to  come  and 
dieer  me  op  next  winter.  I  cannot  say  yet,  whether  I  can  make 
yoa  mistress  of  ^^Onb  Castle,"  as  I  do  not  know  positively 
whether  Mr.  D.  expects  to  take  anotlier  residence  in  tlie 
fall ;  that,  however,  was  the  understanding,  when  I  came  here« 
If  he  does  not,  I  thall,  for  I  intend  you  shall  keep  house  for  ma 
if  it  be  in  a  cottage.  How  happy  we  shall  be.  And  I  shall 
have  no  politics  to  attend  to,  and  shall  have  so  much  more 
time  to  be  with  you  than  when  yuu  were  here  before.  I 
know  not  how  much  to  tliank  mother  and  Abby  for  sparing  you. 
I  wish  you  could  all  come.  Why  can't  you,  and  live  here?  At 
all  events,  I  don^t  believe  I  shall  let  you  go  back.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  come  after  you ;  but  if  nut,  we  will  make  some  other 
arrangement.  In  the  meantime,  for  fear  you  might  change  your 
mind,  which  I  have  heard  young  ladies  sometimes  do,  I  close 
with  your  offer,  and  that  part  of  the  thing  id  settled. 

And  now,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  hear  something  more 
of  myself,  and  whether  I  am  in  love  or  out  of  it,  since  my  last; 
as  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  either.  Well  then,  heigho  I 
I  believe  love  is  a  quagmire,  where  the  more  one  struggles  to 
extricate  one^s  self,  the  deeper  one  sinks ;  and  if  that  answer  is 
not  saUtifactory,  I  say  that  I  feel  no  better;  and  if  that  won't 
do,  lest  you  die  in  ignorance,  dear  sister,  I  answer  that  I  think 
of  a  fair  (oh  I  how  exquisitely  tair)  young  lady,  whom  you  wut 
of,  twice  as  often  as  I  did  when  I  wrote  you  last ;  and  that  I 
liave  absolutely  nearly  finished  a  very  doggerel  piece  of  poetry 
(which  I  shall  burn  as  soon  as  finished),  the  sole  object  of  which 
■eema  to  be,  as  fiur  as  I  can  Judge,  to  ascertain  how  many  words 

rhyme  with .    WeU,  my  dear  brother,  that  is  all  satisfao- 

tory ;  now  tell  us  what  progresa  are  you  making — have  you  seen 
herf  or  written  to  her  ?  and  dues  she  know  that  there  is  such  a 
man  as  you  in  the  land  of  the  living  f  Well,  dear  sister,  I  can* 
not  tell  you  a  lie.  I  have  neither  seen  her,  nor  written  to  her, 
nor  do  I  believe  she  knows  that  there  is  such  a  man  as  myself 
in  the  Und  of  the  living.  Why,  Searg,  what  a  fool  you  arel 
I  know  it,  sister.    Why,  you  dolt,  do  you  expect  her  to  come 
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and  see  you  f  Ko.  Vve  no  [Mitience  with  you — ^you*re  $o  stopio 
— what  have  you  done,  and  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Dun^t  get 
into  a  passion,  my  fair  queatiouer,  and  Til  toll  yon  all  I  know 
about  it.  I  visited  Natobez  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  stayed 
there  a  week.    I  lost  the  pleasure,  however,  of  seeing  . 

She  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  on  the  very  day  I  arrived.  I  saw 
Mrs.  W.  several  times,  and  spent  one  evening  at  her  house. 
She  inquired  kindly  for  you.  She  is,  I  think,  a  most  excellent, 
and  nnoomnionly  intelligent  lad/.  I  returned  in  ill-humor  to 
Vicksburg,  since  which  time,  business  of  the  most  onerous  char- 
acter has  commanded  all  my  time  and  attention.  And  now  what 
am  I  going  to  do  ff  I  wish  you  would  go  to  a  fortune-teller  and 
find  out,  fur  I  don^t  know.  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
and  win  her  affections ;  but  then  what  chance  do  I  possess,  to 
tally  destitute  as  I  am  of  all  accomplishments  either  of  person 
or  manner ;  so  little  accustomed  to  society  as  hardly  to  know  its 
ordinary  rules  of  etiquette ;  ignorant  of  music,  painting,  and  all 
those  things  in  which  she  most  delights.  Why  shtmld  I  court 
the  mortification  to  my  pride  and  sensibility,  of  finding  my  plain 
and  homespun  qualities  scorned  for  the  foppery  of  fuols.  TVhy 
should  I  expect  a  young  girl  to  love  me  for  qaalitiee,  which  per- 
haps she  has  never  thought  of,  while  I  am  deficient  in  those 
which  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  eyes  of  your  sex, 
whether  young  or  old.  Bali  I  I  was  a  fool  to  fall  in  love ; 
however,  I  ought  not  to  blame  myself,  for  I  could  not  help 
It;  and  at  any  rate,  I  have  become  so  tired  of  this  solitary, 
lonesome  life — my  mind  has  gnawed  ui)on  itself  so  much — 
that  perhaps  a  little  torment  of  another  sort  would  be  a  relief. 
Well,  sister  mine,  you  see  what  you  have  got  by  being  made  a 
oonfidant.  One  good  thing  will  come  out  of  it  anyhow,  if  yon 
will  only  continue  to  write  me  such  nice,  sweet,  long  letters.  I 
•hall  not  be  sorry,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  DonH  you 
think  I  am  a  great  goose  ?  If  so,  don't  be  afraid  to  say  so.  1 
wish  you  were  here  now^-oh  I  how  I  do  wish  it  I  Bat  yoo  wUI 
coino  next  fall,  won't  you  t  and  be  to  me 

The  antelope  whose  feet  ihall  Meis 
With  her  llfht  etep  my  loneUaeN. 
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Bai  my  candle  borns  low,  and  it  ia  past  the  witching  liour  of 
night.  Ton  are,  I  trost,  at  this  moment  enjoying  pleasant 
dreams,  perhaps  of  yonr  poor  brother.  Bat,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking,  God  bless  yon  and  onr  dear  mother,  and  all  of  yoa. 
Good  night— good  night.    My  love  loads  this  last  line  from 

Tonr  affectionate 


TO    HI8    TOUHGKST    BBOTHBB. 

AprU  f,  1841. 


Dbab  Gbobob: 

Yonr  long,  kind,  and  affectionate  letter  of  January 
was  receiyed  some  two  weeks  since,  and  I  take  to  myself  great 
shame  that  I  have  not  answered  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Bat  in 
truth  I  have  not  been  well,  and  the  little  time  in  which  I  have 
been  able  to  write,  has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  business.  I 
liave  received  no  letter  for  which  I  so  heartily  thank  you,  as 
for  this.  Indeed,  I  cannot  be  very  unhappy  while  I  have  such 
affectionate  brothers  and  sisters,  nor  can  I  do  their  love  such  in- 
justice as  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living 
for. 

Ton  have  written  precisely  as  you  should  do,  as  I  trust  you 
always  will  do.  Ton  cannot  pour  into  a  more  sympathizing 
bosom  the  story  of  yonr  plans,  your  wishes,  your  feelings,  Joys 
and  grie&.  I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  tlie  improved  state  of 
your  health.  Tou  must  be  careful  of  yourself,  and  not  permit 
too  much  application  to  study,  to  impede  an  entire  restoration. 
I  have  not  tiie  slightest  objection  to  the  plans  you  have  marked 
out  for  the  next  five  years  of  your  life ;  how  could  I,  after  you 
bad  defended  them  so  stoutly!  Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  I  av 
delighted  that  you  look  forward  to  so  much  pleasure,  through  so 
long  a  period ;  and  that  you  aim  at  such  high  and  rai.onal  en- 
joyment. I  trust  yon  will  travel  happily  for  the  five  years  you 
lUk/e  allotted,  through  the  interesting  and  varied  paths  yon  have 
pointed  out ;  and  when,  retired  from  ^^  the  noontide  sultriness,^* 
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you  are  ^^  oroached  among  fallen  columns,^'  musing  with  melan« 
chuly  philosophy  upon  the  past,  whose  mighty  nhadows  rise  in 
dim  array  around  you,  I  will,  in  fancy  at  least,  be  with  you, 
though  not  I  fear  in  reality.  My  trayelling  days  are  over,  George, 
and  I  care  but  little,  either  for  the  ghosts  of  pa^t  generations, 
or  the  palpable  forms  of  the  present. 

Still,  I  thank  you  kindly,  a  thousand  timeo,  for  the  plans  you 
have  so  affectionately  traced  out  for  me.  Once,  the  prospect  of 
realizing  them  would  have  made  my  eyes  sparkle,  and  my  pulse 
thrill  with  rapture ;  but,  when  I  read  your  letter,  I  wept.  For 
the  next  two  or  three  years  I  shall  practice  law,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  tlie  dilapidation  of  my  fortune,  produced  by  my 
political  career.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  but  little  inter- 
est, and  will  be  easily  accomplished ;  for  my  professional  prac* 
tioe  bids  fair  to  be  more  lucrative  than  it  has  ever  before.  Af- 
ter that,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.  I  have  no  fixed  purpose, 
and  shall  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  my  feelings  at  that  period. 
But  enough.  I  do  not  wish  to  mar  your  happiness  by  my  mel- 
ancholy moods,  and  hereafter  I  will  write  more  cheerfully, 
whether  I  feel  so  or  not.  I  shall  be  happier  too,  by-and-by. 
What  do  you  think!  Dear  Anna  is  coming  out,  to  stay  with  uio 
next  fall  and  winter — ^to  live  with  me,  and  keep  house  for  me  t 
Isn't  that  fine  ?  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  as  merry  as  a  oriokel 
when  she  comes.  I  wrote  her  some  time  ago  inviting  her,  and 
■he  says  that  mother  has  consented,  and  she  has  consented,  and 
so  the  matter  is  all  settled.  I  shall  not  be  able,  I  fear,  to  go  on 
after  her.  If  not,  I  shall  get  William  or  Samuel  to  oome  out 
with  her.  It  would  be  a  fine  trip  for  William,  and  an  agreeable 
relaxation  from  business.  How  much  it  would  add  to  our  hap- 
piness, if  you  could  be  with  us.  Oan't  yon  put  on  your  ** seven- 
league  boots,"  and  step  over  and  see  us  t  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  Mr.  G.  L.  P.,  we  assure  Lim,  and  be  may  stay  all  nighty 
snd  all  next  day  and  night,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  he  pleases. 
Won*t  it  be  grand  f  Anna  and  I  keeping  house  togetlier  1  How 
somfortable  she  shall  be,  and  how  kindly  and  carefully  I  wil! 
treat  her.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  scribbled  over  a 
iheet|  which  contains  so  little  of  what  I  iutended  to  say,  tiuit  I 
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ftm  almoBt  ftshamed  to  send  it  I  would  not,  but  that  it  meeti 
only  a  brother*8  eye.  When  I  write  again,  I  wiU  speak  cf  so 
roach  of  yoar  letter  as  relates  to  myself  more  fully.  In  the 
meantime,  consider  this  last  line  loaded  with  love  and  kind 
wishes  from  yonr  affectionate  brother, 

S.  B.  P. 


TO    THB     SAME. 

VlOESBUBO,  JWM  10,  1841. 

DiAB  Georob: 

I  am  in  arrears  to  yon  fur  two  letters,  one  of 
March  89,  and  the  other  which  I  received  to-day,  of  May  7. 
I  know  not  how  it  is  that  I  am  so  continually  behindhand  in  my 
oorrespondence,  especially  with  you,  for  I  assure  you  not  a  day 
passes  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  you  affectionately,  and  if  all 
ray  thoughts  about  you  were  transferred  to  pai)er,  you  would 
have  full  occupation  in  deciphering  them. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  been  extremely  busy,  and,  most 
of  the  time,  absent  from  home.  Four  years  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  political  exertions,  have  left  a  considerable  gap  in  my 
life,  which  I  am  anxious  to  fill  up.  I  have  paid  a  pretty  high 
price  for  the  little  political  notoriety  which  I  have  attained,  and 
regret  most  sincerely  that  I  ever  pursued  an  object  of  such  small 
intrinsic  value.  However,  I  never  had  any  personal  ambition, 
and  do  not  recollect  the  time  wfien  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
the  applause  of  thousands  for  the  love  of  one  of  my  fellow 
beings.  I  think  I  have  abandoned  politics  for  ever;  at  all  events 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  (which  is  not  likely  to  call  upon 
me)  will  ever  induce  me  to  resume  a  pursuit  which,  however 
adapted  to  my  capacities^  is  wholly  at  war  with  my  feelings  and 
inclinations.  On  returning  to  business,  I  find  my  private  affairs 
*ji  a  somewhat  critical  situation,  and  were  it  not  for  the  confi- 
ience  I  feel  in  being  able  to  extricate  myself  by  my  profession 
I  should  be  alarmed  at  their  condition. 

The  expenses  incident  to  my  various  political  campaigns,  were 
reiy  great,  but  most  of  them  I  have  already  liquidated,  and  thf 
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remainder  woald  not  have  cost  me  six  montlis'  labor.  Unfor 
innately,  I  find  myself  largely  involved  for  others,  who, 
prostrated  by  the  storm  which  has  swept  over  all  classes  in 
this  country,  have  left  me  as  security,  to  bear  a  very  lieavy 
peoaniary  burden.  I  have  already  paid  very  large  amounts  for 
others,  and  within  the  last  three  months,  have  taken  up 
secnrity-debts,  by  mortgaging  my  own  property,  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  more.  This  I  have  done 
to  obtain  time,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  availing 
myself  of  my  professional  exertions.  Some  of  my  property 
I  have  sold,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  The  best  portion  I 
shall  be  able  to  save,  if  my  life  is  spared ;  for  my  profession 
has  been  and  still  promises  to  be  very  laorative,  and  will,  I 
think,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  or  three  at  the  farthest, 
relieve  me  from  all  embarrassment.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
security-debts,  which  I  hold  equally  binding  with  my  own,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  retire  from  business  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  heretofore 
on  this  subject,  lest  it  might  annoy  you,  and  I  only  mention  it 
now  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  necessity  which  will  com- 
pel me  for  some  years  to  remain  at  my  profession  in  this 
country.  These  things  will  not  make  the  slightest  change  in 
my  arrangements  with  regard  to  youri^elf.  If  it  were  proper 
tliey  should,  I  would  not  hesitate  in  tolling  you  so.  But  I  have 
so  arranged  my  affairs  alrea<1y,  that  I  can  carry  out  all  the 
Tiews  we  have  ever  any  of  us  entertained,  without  any  injus- 
tice to  others;  you  will,  therefore,  continue  to  carry  out  your 
plan  of  study  and  travel,  precisely  as  yon  would  have  done, 
had  I  not  mentioned  this  matter.  The  sum  I  spare  you,  is  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  what  I  can  make  annually  at  my  profession, 
which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  worth  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  In  this  matter,  lest  you  should  entertain  any 
scruples  or  delicacy,  I  claim  to  exercise  the  right  of  an  elder 
brother,  and  am  peremptory  upon  it.  Indeed,  my  dear  Gei>rge^ 
I  have  no  use  for  money  myself,  and  would  not  make  any 
•lertions  to  rescue  my  fortunes,  were  it  not  for  those  I  love. 
*    *    *    This  is  a  l(»ng  and  somewhat  silly  epistle ;  but  il 
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fou  have  not  a  right  to  know  all  about  luj  fortanesand  feelingSi 
I  don't  know  vrho  has.  It  ia  a  curious  irait  in  uur  nature  that 
we  like  to  bore  our  friends  with  our  misfortunes,  and  yon  see, 
you  are  not  exempt  from  the  cuminon  destiny.  Grood  bje~-<3k>d 
hlesB  yoo,  my  dear  brother,  is  ever  the  wish  of 

S.  8.  P. 


TO     HI8    8I8TBB     AHNA. 

Nbw  Obuau,  J^  SB,  18AL 

Mt  Dxab  Anka: — 

I  have  intended,  for  some  days  past,  writing  yoa 
a  long  letter,  but  am  suddenly  compelled  to  return  to  Vicksbnrg 
on  busiuesd,  and  shall  start  in  an  hour,  so  that  I  have  barely 
time  to  drop  you  a  line.  I  have  been  some  three  weeks  ia  New 
Orleans  and  its  vicinity ;  engaged  partly  in  business,  and  partly 
in  killing  time,  which  hangs  very  heavily  on  my  hands  this 
summer. 

I  am  beginning  to  count  the  moments,  as  I  look  forward  to 
your  arrival,  and  shall  become  every  day  more  impatient.  I 
have  just  been  buying  i>ome  furniture  for  our  house,  and  espe- 
cially for  your  room  ;  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  it  As  to 
the  best  ronte  for  you  to  take,  I  have  made  considerable  inquiry, 
and  the  result  is  this :  should  there  be  a  steamship  coining  to 
New  Orleans  at  the  right  time,  and  you  learn  by  the  N.  O. 
papers  that  the  city  is  healthy,  I  would  advise  that  course, 
as  the  most  rapid  and  convenient ;  next  to  thi:*,  I  would  reoom- 
Diend  the  same  route  which  we  took  last  summer.  I  do  not 
think  the  Pittsburg  route,  or  that  through  Georgia,  will  do  at 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  you  will  travel.  You  must  con- 
sult your  own  inclinations  and  comfort,  however,  in  this  matter. 
Write  me  the  moment  you  have  concluded,  and  start  as  early  as 
you  think  your  health  will  warrant  But  I  have  not  another 
moment  to  spare,  so  good  bye,  and  my  love  to  you  all. 

Tour  affectionate 

SsAMinT. 

VOL  n.  9* 
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^0     HIS     TOUHGEST     BBOTHXB* 

ViOKlBOBfl,  Amq.  S6,  18iL 

ii'oi  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  two  months  I  hav« 
been  absent  from  the  State,  and  in  consequence  did  not  receive 
your  letter  of  June  12  until  a  few  days  since.  Though  I  have 
not  been  sick,  yet  my  health  has  not  been  as  good  as  usnul  this 
summer.  This  I  attribute  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather, 
which  has  been  without  precedent.  For  three  months  the  tem- 
pei-ature  has  averaged  ninety-thr«e  or  four  degrees  (Fahreulieit). 
Sometimes  it  has  exceeded  a  hundred.  Such  intensity  of  heat 
has  necessarily  caused  great  debility  both  in  the  physical  and 
mental  system.  I  have  never  in  my  life  felt  so  littl^ capacity  for 
exertion.  Tlie  slightest  labor  has  oppressed  me  as  i^it  had  been 
one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules.  Indeed,  I  suffered  so  much  in 
June,  thut  I  determined  about  the  first  of  July  to  go  to  the  se*- 
shore,  hoping  the  sea  air  would  prove  beneficial  in  restoring  to 
me  my  usual  elasticity.  Accordingly,  I  visited  several  places  on 
the  Gulf,  but  did  not  find  the  benefit  I  had  anticipated.  I  then 
tarried  a  couple  of  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  and  retarned  home 
twelve  days  since,  thoroughly  wearied  with  my  whole  trip. 

Summer  in  the  country  is  so  entirely  destitute  of  incident,  that 
I  have  nothing  worth  telling,  unless  in  relation  to  general  poli- 
tical matters,  of  which,  I  presume,  you  are  nearly  as  soon  and 
as  well  informed  at  Berlin  as  I  am  here.    My  opinion,  however, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.    We  are  waiting  in  anxious 
,  and  hourly  expectation  of  learning  the  action  of  President  Tyler 
j  upon  the  NatioLal  Bank  Bill,  which  has  already  passed  both 
f   branches  of  Congress.    A  mi\jority  of  people  seem  to  think  he 
will  veto  it.    I  shall  not,  however,  be.ieve  it  till  the  act  is  dons. 
Should  this  special  session  of  Congress  fail,  through  the  veto  of 
the  President,  in  establishing  a  bank,  it  will  prove  to  be,  in  my 
estimation,  a  very  great  national  calamity.    A  bank  has  been 
the  great  object  of  the  Whig  party.    We  have  fought  for  It 
during  the  last  ten  years.    Its  establishment  would  crown  ths 

kbors  of  tlie  Whig^,  and  ensure  tlteir  control,  for  a  long  jieriod 
\ 
\ 
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ftt  lea«t,  of  the  affairs  of  the  ooantry.  A  failnre  to  do  this,  seals 
the  destniction  of  the  Whig  party,  which  will  iniinediately  be 
brolEen  up  iDto  factions,  and  probably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
united  and  unprincipled  energies  of  the  Democratic  or  Loco-toco 
liarty.  This  latter  party  is  as  dangerous  to  the  iiisututions  of 
this  Ghivernment  as  a  monarchical  one  would  be.  Democracy  is 
tlie  enemy  of  Republicanism ;  indeed,  of  all  restraint  of  constitu- 
tion or  laws.  Democracy,  like  the  ocean,  is  contiiiually  dashing 
its  fierce  and  lawless  waves  against  the  shores  which  huve  been 
asdigued  as  its  limits.  Already  do  the  Gonstitution  and  laws, 
thcise  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  opposed  to  its 
wild  action,  show  fearful  marks  of  its  violence.  Let  the  abrasion 
continue  much  longer,  and  I  fear  for  the  succeed  of  our  ^  great 
experimenL"  May  the  evil  omens  be  averted ;  but  I  look  with 
much  foreboding  upon  the  prospects  of  our  country.  Political 
and  moral  feeling  seem  hardly  to  acknowledge  any  association 
with  each  other,  and  dishonesty  in  private  life  flourisliee,  like  a 
fresih  and  vigorous  shoot  from  the  public  stock.  But  enough 
of  political  phihisophy.  It  is  a  subject  that  at  present  I  almost 
loathe  to  investigate.  Ton  speak  of  the  possibility  of  your 
paying  home  a  yisit  next  yesr,  and  if  it  will  not  interfere  with 
your  views  and  arrangements  abroad,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
mother  and  the  girls,  and  I  doubt  not  to  yourself  also.  Ton 
could  spend  the  winter  with  them,  and  return  to  Europe  in  the 
spring.  It  18  not  impossible  but  that,  by  that  time,  I  conld 
accompany  you  in  a  flying  trip,  returning  myself  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  I  am  looking  with  eager  anxiety  for  Anna,  though  I 
do  mit  expect  her  until  the  last  of  October.  William  comes  out 
with  her.  The  only  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  this  winter 
will  be,  that  I  shall  be  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  my 
professional  engagements,  to  forego,  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  the 
pleasure  of  her  society.  How  I  wish  you  were  to  be  here  to 
■ssist  me  in  making  her  happy.  You  must  e^cnse  me,  my  dear 
brother,  for  my  carelessness  and  neglect  during  the  last  three  ot 
four  montlis.  I  have  not  been  well  either  in  mind  or  body. 
Hereafter  I  shall  try  to  do  better ;  at  all  events,  do  not  let  mj 
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had  example,  as  a  correspondent,  operate  a])on  yon.  L«t  nt 
hear  frcm  you  often,  and  in  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  con- 
fidence. 

Ever  yonr  aflEectionate  hrother, 

SBAiieKirr. 


TO     HIB    MOTHBB. 

YtcnBUM,  Aitff.  M,  1811. 

Mt  Db^b  Mothbb: — 

It  has  heen  a  long  while  since  I  wrote  yon  last; 
thongh  my  letters  to  the  girls,  yon  know,  are  the  same  as  if 
addressed  to  yourself.  It  seems  to  me  an  age  since  I  saw  yon, 
and  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  I  did  not  go  home  this  summer, 
though  my  husiness  was  really  such  as  to  render  it  impossible. 
However,  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  my  vimt  next 
summer,  and  only  wish  it  was  nearer.  I  am  beginning  already 
to  count  the  days  for  Annans  arrival.  Ton  cannot  think  how 
happy  I  shall  be  to  have  her  with  me  this  winter,  or  how  much 
I  thank  you  for  sparing  her.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  feel  that  1 
am  doing  wrong  and  acting  too  selfishly  in  depriving  yon  and 
Abby  of  her  society  for  so  long  a  period.  But  then  again, 
I  think  it  will  be  beneficial  to  her  health,  and  afford  her  p1ea« 
sure  as  well  as  myself.  Oh  I  if  I  could  only  have  you  all  here  at 
once,  how  happy  we  should  all  be.  I  have  got  the  prettiest 
house  and  the  pleasantest  situation  in  the  whole  State.  The 
house  is  situated  on  a  high  hiU,  and  commands  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  beautiful  view  of  the  Mississippi  River  I  liave 
ever  seen.  I  have  six  or  seven  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it, 
which  I  intend  to  have  laid  off  into  gardens  and  orchards.  I 
have  already  a  very  good  garden ;  but  I  calculate  upon  Annans 
making  great  improvements,  for  she  tells  me  she  is  very  fond  of 
fluwers.  I  shall  have  a  garden  at  her  command ;  so,  you  see,  I 
shall  not  let  her  get  lazy  for  want  of  work.  She  had  better 
bring  out  some  seeds  of  her  favorite  flowers,  and  try  how  the? 
trill  grow  here. 

I  stayed  in  New  Orieani  till  the  last  of  July,  and  since  thai 
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tfme  have  been  at  home.  Since  roy  return,  my  health  hat 
iraproyed  Indeed,  I  have  not  been  exactly  sick  daring  the  * 
rammer;  but  the  excessive  heat  debilitated  nie  till  I  became 
very  weak.  It  has  been,  withoat  exception,  the  hottest  season 
I  ever  experienced.  The  warm  weather  is  now  pretty  well 
OTer,  and  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  the  health  of  the 
eonntry  about  here  has  been  good.    My  best  love  to  you  alL 

Tour  truly  affectionate  son. 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Yicksburg,  and  the  next  two 
months  were  occupied  by  him  chiefly  in  tending  upon  the 
sick  and  dying,  among  whom  were  some  of  hia  personal 
friends.  One  or  two  of  them  fell  victimB  to  that  fearful 
aialady  in  hia  own  house. 

TO    HI8    8I8TSB    AKVA. 

ITmp.  7,  18«1. 


Deam  Anha: — 

I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  20th 
lltimo,  and  am  glad  you  have  changed  your  route.  I  shall 
expect  your  arrival  in  New  Orleans  in  two  or  three  days.  I  am 
very  much  mortified  that  I  cannot  come  down  for  you; 
but  one  of  the  most  important  courts  which  I  attend  is  in  session 
at  Jackson,  and  I  have  to  start  in  an  hour.  I  came  in  from 
that  place  yesterday,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you.  I  had 
previously  left  a  letter  to  be  handed  you,  if  you  arrived  during 
my  absence.  Though  I  consider  the  sickness  pretty  well  over 
here,  yet  I  dare  not  let  you  come  till  I  am  certain ;  so  you  must 
stay  a  few  days  among  your  friends  at  Natchea  till  I  come  for 
yon,  which  will  be  soon.  I  write  this  under  cover  to  Mr.  Hun« 
tiugton,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  you  met  while  at  Vicksburg, 
and  who  will  pay  you  every  attention.  I  send  you  the  letter  I 
had  previously  written,  because  I  have  not  time  to  write  more 
at  present    Write  me  by  Mr.  H.,  and  believe  roe  ever 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

SKAROKn. 
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P.S.  If  Mr.  n.  considers  N.  O.  healthy,  and  yon  and  Samne 
*  prefer,  you  can  stay  there  a  few  days,  and  I  will  oome  down  foi 
you 


TO    THK    BAMS. 

VlOKDUBO,  JTov.  14,  1841. 

Dbar  Anna: — 

I  came  in  from  Jackson  this  morning,  hoping  to 
hoar  of  your  safe  arrival  at  New  Orleans.    I  perceived  by  the 
papers  that  yon  had  arrived,  bnt  was  diaappointed  in  not  finding 
any  letters.    Presently,  however,  Samnel  dropped  in  and  relieved 
me  from  all  donbts  or  apprehensions.    I  cannot  tell  how  mncl 
I  am  gratified  at  yonr  safe  accomplishment  of  so  much  of  youi 
Journey,  and  can  hardly  re:itrain  myself  from  taking  the  first 
boat  for  New  Orleans.    My  business,  however,  for  a  few  dayM, 
must  tyrannize  over  my  inclinations,  and  to-morrow,  instead  of 
fiying  to  meet  you,  I  am  compelled  to  return  to  Jackson,  where 
I  fear  I  shall  be  detained  for  eight  or  ten  days.    Is  not  this  vexa- 
tious ?    To  me  it  is  terribly  annoying.    But  you  must  forgive 
me  for  such  apparent  neglect.    Nothing  but  the  moat  imperative 
obligations  could  occasion  it.     The  very  moment  I  can  tear 
myself  away  from  my  business  engagements,  I  shall  hasten  to 
seek  you.    Your  time,  I  trust,  will  pass  pleasantly  in  the  mean- 
while;  and  I  le'ave  it  entirely  to  your  own  option,  to  stay  in 
New  Orleans,  or  come  up  to  Natcliez.    I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  except  that  you  should  consult  your  own  inclinations. 
If  you  find  the  city  agreeable,  perhaps  you  had  better  stay  there. 
I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  your  health  has  been  improved  by 
yonr  voyage,  for  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  prove  a  very  good 
tailor.    I  am  glad  yon  are  going  to  Mrs.  W.'s.    The  family 
•re  very  kind  friends  of  mine,  and  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  them.    I  have  got  things  pretty  well  prepared  for 
yon  here ;  but  still,  such  an  old  bachelor  as  I  am,  must  fall  into 
many  mistakes,  and  commit  innumerable  blunders  in  making 
arrangements  for  a  lady.     So  you  will,  doubtless,  have  ample 
room  both  for  patience  and  improvement.    Mrs.  Yick  has  sent 
me  word  that  you  must  oome  to  her  house  upon  your  arrival^ 
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uitil  yon  have  properly  arranged  your  own.  Bat  wo  will  talk 
of  anch  matters  when  we  meet.  I  think  the  fever  has  entirely 
oeased  in  this  place ;  there  have  been  no  new  cases  for  a  week. 
Yon  mnst  write  roe  every  day  or  two  until  I  come  down. 

Present  my  respectful  regards  to  Mrs.  W.  and  Mrs.  0 
Also  remember  me  to  Oapt.  0.  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
iit  teeing  in  Portland.    Take  good  care  of  yourself,  dear. 


TO    THE    SAME. 

TnoMiM,  iro9. 91, 18C1. 
Dbab  Anva: — 

I  came  in  from  Jaclcson  yesterday,  expecting  to 
hear  from  yon.  I  have  been  disappointed,  however ;  but  I  shall 
expect  letters  by  the  Ambassador  this  evening.  I  go  out  to 
Jackson  again  to-day,  and  shall  be  able  to  return  some  time 
about  the  middle  or  last  of  this  week.  I  shall  then  immedi- 
ately come  after  yon ;  so  you  may  expect  to  see  me  in  about 
a  week  from  this  time.  I  trust  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  and 
will.continne  to  do  so.  Tou  can*t  tell  how  anxious  I  am  to  see 
yon.  I  am  entirely  out  of  humor  at  keeping  you  waiting  so 
long.  There  is  nothing  new  here.  It  is  perfectly  healthy. 
Samuel  has  gone  on  a  three  days^  hunt  after  deer,  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son ;  so  I  am  all  alone  to-day.  I  enclose  two  letters  for  yon 
from  Portland.  I  won't  write  anything  more  as  I  shall  talk  with 
yon  so  soon.  Take  good  care  of  yonrselfl  Remember  me  kindly 
to  my  friends,  and  believe  me  ever 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

Seaboeht. 


TO    HIS    MOTHEB. 

NATom,  I>ta,[  18, 184L 


Mt  Dbab  Mother: — 

Yon  will  deem  it  vei*y  strange  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me,  at  this  time,  from  thb  place,  when  yon  ao  denbt 
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suppose  that  Anna  and  myself  are  both  safe  at  home  at  IHok* 
barg.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  Anna  has  not  seen  Yicksbnrg  yet, 
though  she  has  been  nearly  three  months  on  her  way. 

We  left  New  Orleans  abont  three  weeks  ago,  as  Anna  wrote 
yon  from  that  place.  I  expected  to  be  detained  in  this  plaoa 
abont  a  week  by  professional  business,  but  between  that 
and  game  other  husineM  of  a  more  interesting  character  (of  which 
you  will  soon  hear  from  A.),  I  was  not  ready  to  leave  for  home 
till  yesterday  morning.  But  just  as  we  were  about  to  leave,  we 
heard  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  lady  who  resides  some  twelve 
miles  from  this  place,  and  who  sent  for  Anna  to  come  and  see 
ber.  She  is  an  old  friend  of  A.'s  and  mine — ^Mrs.  Williams. 
We  both  went  out  immediately  to  her  house,  and  found  her  very 
ill ;  but  this  morning  she  was  better,  and  I  left  Anna  there  and 
returned  to  town.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  after  her ;  and  to-mor- 
row evening,  or  next  day  morning,  we  shall  eerUdnly  go  to 
Vicksburg. 

Anna  had  written  two  sheets,  which  she  was  about  to  send, 
but  had  not  time  to  seal  and  direct  them;  she,  tlierefure, 
requested  me  to  write  a  line,  and  send  it  at  once.  In  a  day  or 
two  yon  will  receive  a  long  letter  from  her,  which  will  explain 
all  our  actings  and  doings,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  convey  to  you 
any  information  that  will  prove  disagreeable. 

As  soon  as  I  get  home,  I  shall  write  more  fullyy  and  will  tell 
you  some  things  which  I  hope  will  be  gratifying  to  yon  and 
Abby,  as  Uiey  have  been  to  Anna  and  myself.  Bamael  is  at 
Vicksburg,  well,  and  enjoying  himself  very  mocb.  We  expect 
many  letters  are  awa.ting  our  arrival. 

f  Tour  affectionate  son, 

Seabokri^ 


TO  THI  SAME. 


ICt  Dear  Motbsr: — 

I  have  been  intending,  for  a  week  or  two  past,  t^ 
irriie  you  a  good  long  letter,  but  have,  so  far,  neglected  it  for  tw« 
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reasons;  first,  Anna  writes  so  often,  that  I  knew  yon  had  learned 
from  her  all  I  wished  to  teL  yon ;  and  seoi^ndly,  I  have  been 
Absent  attending  the  courts,  and  so  busy,  that  I  have  hardly  had 
time  to  write.    I  catne  home  yesterday  from  Jackson,  and  found 
on  my  arrival  a  most  agreeable  surprise.    What  do  you  think  it 
was,  my  dear  mother?    Nothing  more  nor  less  than  your  por  • 
trait;  and  a  most  admirable  one  it  is,  and  a  more  acceptable 
present  I  oould  not  have  received.  I  would  not  part  with  it  fur 
a  treasure.    I  kissed  its  dear  face,  and  it  seemed  to  look  kindly 
at  me,  as  you  always  did;  and  though  the  lips  moved  not,  I 
thought  I  oould  see  a  blessing  on  them,  Just  ready  to  be  uttered. 
Anna  never  told  me  of  it,  so  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected.    It 
will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  not  a  day  will 
pass,  in  which  I  shall  not  gaze  upon  it,  and  think  of  the  dear 
original.     I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  present.  •  I  sup- 
pose A.  has  told  you  all  about  the  matter  at  which  I  hintec* 
in  my  last.    I  am  going  to  do  as  my  father  did  before  me,  marr} 
a  good  and  beautiful  girl.    What  do  you  think  of  it  f    Will  you 
give  your  consent  and  blef<singf    I  know  you  will,  and  you  will 
be  pleased,  too,  with  the  fair  being  who  is  to  be  my  wife.    She 
is  very  beautiful,  and  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  has  already 
learned  to  love  you  as  a  mother,  and  Abby  as  a  sister.    We  are 
to  be  married  some  time  early  in  March.    I  expect  we  shall  then 
go  immediately  to  Washington  City,  where  I  have  some  business 
of  importance,  which  will  require  my  attention.    Anna  is  going 
with  us,  and  I  do  not  doubt  we  shall  have  a  mcist  delightful 
Journey.    I  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  stay  in  Wash- 
ington, but  it  will  be  several  weeks.     However,  Anna  has,  I 
presume,  indeed  she  tells  me  so,  informed  you  of  everything*  in 
relation  to  the  affair,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into 
particulars.    Mary  W.  is  a  noble  girl.  Just  such  a  one  as  you 
ill  will  love,  and  feel  proud  of,  and  her  mother  is  one  of  the  best 
I  ever  saw,  except  my  own.   Anna  loves  them  both  dearly,  and 
they  iblly  respond  to  her  feelings.    Mary  has  oi  e  sister,  a  little 
girl  at  school,  and  two  brothers,  fine  young  men  of  excellent 
eharaoter  and  principles.     Indeed,  tliere  is  no  family  in  the 
country  that  stands  higher,  or  is  more  beloved^  than  Mrs.  W/i 
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I  do  not  doubt  mt  an  instant,  that  this  change  of  condition  will 
prove  to  ine  a  happy  one.  Had  I  lived  at  home,  or  had  you  all 
lived  with  me  here,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  never  thought  of 
marrying.  But  here,  far  away  from  those  I  best  love,  I  have 
become  weary  of  the  lonely  and  desolate  life  I  Iiave  so  long 
been  leading.  And  now,  I  shall  expect  one  of  the  girls  to  come 
and  spend  the  winter  with  me  every  year.  What  say  you, 
Abby  ?  It  will  be  your  turn  next  winter.  Will  you  come  and 
see  my  sweet  wife,  and  help  me  make  her  happy  t 

Anna  is  in  fine  health,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  oooa- 
sional  fit  of  sadness,  in  excellent  spirits.  She  seems  delighted 
with  my  success,  and  future  prospects.  She  is  a  most  notable 
house-wife,  aud  has  set  the  house  in  such  fine  order,  that  its 
fntora  mistress  will  have  but  little  to  do.  Her  old  friends  have 
all  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and  slie  has  her  hands  full, 
between  house-keeping  and  visiting.  I  wish  yun  and  Abby  0(»uld 
drop  in,  and  see  how  cosy  and  comfortable  we  are,  in  our  delight^ 
ful  residence.  Indeed  I  have  had  half  a  notion  not  to  let  Anna 
go  home  any  more  at  all.  This  climate  seems  exactly  suited  to 
her  constitution.  Samuel  is  oflT  on  a  hunting  expedition ;  he  haa 
been  gone  several  days,  and  we  expect  him  back  to  morrow  or 
next  day.  He  seems  to  enjoy  himself  very  much.  He  talks  of 
returning  to  New  York  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Well,  I  have 
gossiped  enough,  I  think,  for  one  time,  so  good  bye  to  yon,  my 
dear  mother,  and  to  yon  too,  Abby  dear.  Write  me,  with  your 
own  hand,  and  tell  me  how  you  liske  my  plans.    Anna  Joins  in 

love. 

Tour  affectionate  son, 

Skabobntt. 

Ho  was  compelled  to  be  absent  at  Jackson,  on  professional 
business,  daring  several  weeks  of  Jsnnary  and  February. 
But  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  bis  sister  will 
ibow  that  his  heart  was  elsewhere  : — 

Thanks  for  your  kind  note  of  to-day,  short  thongh  it  was ;  aod 
double  thanks  for  the  sweet  inclosnre  it  contained.  Yon  cannot 
eonoeive  how  slowly  the  sluggish  hours  drag  themselves  along  is 
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M%  dall  plAoe.  To  lue  especially,  they  seem  like  so  many  fall- 
grown  years ;  and  I  join  heartily  witli  you  in  wishing  there  was 
no  Jacktton,  to  keep  hrothen  from  naten^  and  laven  from  each 
other. 

1  am  becoming  very  impatient,  I  assure  yon.  and  long  to  leave 
this  dreary  place,  and  sit  down  between  youri>elf  and  my  sweet 
Mary,  careless  and  forgetfnl  of  all  the  strange,  cold  world  around 
us.  Do  not  feel  lonesome,  dear  sister,  but  keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  we  shall  have  happy  times,  I  trust,  ere  long.  Gk>od-bye, 
sweet;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  send  this  in  the  morning,  but 
will  try. 

Shortly  after  he  writes : — 

I  had  expected  to  go  to  Vicksburg  this  evening,  my  dearest 
Anna,  but  sliall  be  disappointed.  I  am  compelled  to  go  into 
the  country  about  twenty-five  miles  on  some  professional  busi- 
ness, and  hope  to  get  back  in  time  enough  for  the  oars  to- 
morrow, though  possibly  you  may  not  see  me  till  tlie  day 
after.  There  is  one  comfort,  however;  tbe  courts  have  all 
a<3yourned,  and  I  shall  not.  have  Ut  return  to  Jackson  again. 
Are  you  not  glad  ?  I  am  overjoyed,  notwithstanding  much  of 
my  business  remiuns  unfinished. 

I  received  your  sweet,  affectionate  letter  yesterday,  ray  dear, 
dear  sister,  and  it  both  pleased  and  pained  me.  It  pleased  me  to 
read  your  kind,  fond  words  of  affection,  and  your  sweet  and 
generous  approval  of  my  love  for  M.  But  it  pained  me  to  know 
that  the  slightest  feeling  of  sadness  mingled  wiih  yoar  joy. 
Btill  I  know  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  these  shadows  should 
occasionally  obscure  the  bright  sunshine.  In  one  thing  you  are 
mistaken,  dearest;  in  supposing  you  are  less  necessary  than 
heretofore  to  my  happiness.  You  are  mingled  with  all  my 
future  prospects,  and  if  I  thought  my  marriage  with  my  own 
dear  Mary,  would,  in  one  jot  or  tittle,  affect  my  love  for  you,  or 
deprive  me  of  any  opportunity  of  enjoying  your  society,  or  o^n- 
ducing  to  your  happiness,  I  should  shrink  from  the  hour,  to 
which  I  now  look  forward  with  such  joyous  anticipations.  No; 
my  own  dear  sister,  my  love  for  you  is  a  part  of  my  existence. 
Nothing  can  eradicate,  or  diminish  it.    It  burns  not  less  brightly 
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beoaase  another  glorions  lamp  barns  beside  it.  My  lore  foi 
Marj,  which  is  Httle  less  than  idolatry,  is  not  greater  in  its  kind 
than  my  affection  for  yon.  I  only  pray  that  her  love  for  m« 
may  be  as  pare  and  bright  as  yoars.  Indeed,  I  woald,  ifpauibU^ 
love  yon  more  than  ever ;  for  to  yon  I  owe  this  great  happicess 
now  in  store  for  me.  I  was  prond,  stubborn,  reokless,  and 
despairing,  and  should  have  lost  the  priceless  jewel  of  sweet 
Mary's  love,  I  do  believe,  had  it  not  been  for  you. 

There  is  an  allasion  in  the  following  extract,  to  his  reck 
less  exposure  of  himself,  daring  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Yieksbarg,  the  preceding  aatnmn  ; 

I  have,  from  my  boyhood,  felt  that  it  would  be  dangerons,  if 
not  fatal,  for  me  to  love.  Fbr  thU  reason  I  have  abstained  from 
society.  I  have  avoided  your  sex  because  I  feared  tbem.  I  knew 
that  to  love  would  make  me  wrelchedly  miserable  or  supremely 
happy.  Oh  I  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  the  terrible  oon« 
idition  from  which  I  have  been  rescued — ray  heart  had  almost 
tnrned  to  stone.  I  would  liave  nhaken  the  cold,  skeleton  haml 
of  death  as  readily  as  that  of  a  brother.  I  sought  this  grim, 
steru  friend  of  the  unhapp}  ;  but,  thank  Heaven  I  I  found  hiui 
not— for  what  a  gloriouA  change  has  come  over  me  I  Indeed,  I 
can  hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  past  few  weeks — ^1 
tremble  continually  lest  I  should  awake  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 

In  another  note,  alluding  to  his  mother,  he  adds  : — "  The 
recollection  of  her  excellence  and  goodness  has  preserved 
and  cherished  all  the  good  qualities,  and  repressed  many  of 
the  bad  ones,  which  belong  to  my  character." 

j/^^  On  the  8d  of  March,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Mart  Jani 
Williams,  daughter  of  the  late  James  0.  Williams,  of 
Natches.  Thus  commenced  a  new  and  brighter  era  19 
bis  life.  She,  who  was  to  be  as  a  guardian  angel  to  him 
thenceforth,  still  survives,  and,  therefore,  must  t^ese  pages 
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be  silent  concerning  manj  things  which  might  otherwise 
Ulaminate  them  with  forms  of  beantj  and  goodness.  The 
written  memorials  of  his  love  to  her,  from  the  hour  of  their 
betrothment  nntil  his  death,  are  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in 
amber  ;  they  betoken  a  pnrity,  depth,  and  manly  nobleness 
of  affection,  such  as  do  honor  to  haman  nature. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  visited  Washington  City, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister.  From  that  place  ha 
wrote  to  his  mother : 

WmmiOTOM  Ort,  AprU  11,  1848. 

Mt  Dkab  Motbjib: — 

I  have  delayed,  from  day  to  day,  writing  to  yon, 
partly  beoaose  Anna  has  written  so  often,  and  partly  from 
having  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  tell  yon.  Indeed,  I  hardly 
know  now  what  to  say,  as  I  presume  she  has  given  yon  a  full 
aooonnt  of  my  marriage,  our  trip  to  New  Orleans,  our  journey 
up  the  river,  as  well  as  everythin^^  which  has  occurred  since  oar 
arrival  here.  I  atn  very  happy  indeed,  and  do  not  doubt  that  I 
shall  always  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  my  change  of  condition 
My  health  has  not  been  very  good  for  five  or  six  months,  and 
the  state  of  the  times  is  such,  and  my  embarrassments  ari^iog 
out  of  it,  that  bat  for  the  happiness  of  having  Mary  and  Anna 
with  me,  I  should  be  quite  discoaraged.  I  did  not  wish  to  come 
on  here,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so.  We  shall  start  back 
tills  week,  about  Thursday.  I  am  anxious  to  get  home,  as 
my  business  there  requires  my  immediate  attention.  It  makes 
ds  all  feel  very  badly  U>  be  so  near  you,  and  still  unable  to  see 
you.  Had  it  been  poi^sible,  I  should  have  come  to  Portland, 
though  but  for  a  day.  I  even  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
▼is!*:  P*  this  summer.  My  business  presses  me  so  heavily, 
anJ  is  of  such  a  oliaracter,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  can  leave 
Mississippi^  This  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  and 
equally  so  to  Mary ;  for  we  had  both  set  our  hearts  upon  a  good 
long  visit.  Ton  may  be  assured  nothing  but  necessity  woulu 
Induce  me  to  forego  the  pleasure.  For  a  couple  of  yeara  I  ftuir 
I  shall  have  little  time  I  can  call  my  own.    I  am  going  hard  t« 
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work,  and  do  not  intend  to  cease  until  I  can  quit  entirely. 

Yon  most  not  feel  too  mnch  disappoinied  if  we  do  not  come 

North   this   summer.      And  yet  I  don^t  know  how  I  shall 

get  over    not    visiting   yon.     I  wish   yon  and  Ahby  to  see 

my  wife  »o  much  :  she  is  very  beantifal  and  very  good,  and  yon 

will  love  her  mnch,  I  know.    Oh!  liow  I  wibh  we  could  all  be 

together  this  fall ;  bnt  it  may  not  be,  and  we  mnst  comfort  onr« 

eelvcB  with  the  hope  that  another  year  will  bring  it  about. 

Anna  received  a  letter  from  Abby  last  night,  and  we  were 

delighted  to  hear  you  were   all  well.    Mary  and  Anna  are 

Ooth  well,  though  they  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  fatigue  of 

the  journey.     Tell  Abby  she  must  not  forget  me  entirely.    I 

have  not  received  a  letter  from  her  for  a  long  time.    My  kindest 

love  to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

SXABOBIT. 

The  following  letters  show  what  frightful  pecnniary  dis- 
tress and  prostration  of  business  at  that  time  pervaded  the 
country. 

TO  HIS  T0UMOX8T  BBOTHSB. 

yrAMmaortoK  Out,  AprU  It,  IMI. 

Mt  Dxab  Gbobob:-^ 

I  have  been  two  weeks  and  a  half  in  this  place, 
and  should  have  written  you  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  but 
that  Anna  wrote  you  a  long  letter  so  soon  as  we  got  here,  and  I 
thought  I  would  postpone  my  epistle  until  we  lefi,  co  as  to 
Inform  you  of  anything  which  might  occur  in  the  meanwhile 
We  leave  to-morrow,  direct  for  Vicksbnrg,  by  the  railroad  and 
canal  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  down  the  river  by  steam* 
boat  I  came  on  to  Washington  upon  important  business,  which 
I  have  accomplished  as  far  an  practicable,  and  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  I  expected.  I  trust  to  reap  a  large  pecuniary  harvest 
from  the  snocesstMl  issue  of  tliis  business  which  relates  to  a  nuin* 
ber  of  land  claims  of  great  value,  and  in  which  I  have  received 
a  oonsiderable  interest  (contingent  upon  suc(«ss)  for  my  profea 
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ikMud  labors.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  Ikome,  for  my  profes- 
aional  engagements,  and  tlie  condition  of  my  affiiira  generally 
in  Mississippi,  imperatively  require  my  immediate  attentioo. 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States,  at  this  dme,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southwest,  is  truly  alarming.  There  is  no  cur> 
rency,  property  has  no  representative,  and  is  without  any  fixed 
value.  A  man  in  debt  can  see  nu  mode  of  liquidating  it,  no 
matter  how  much  property  he  may  possess.  If  it  were  not  for 
my  profession,  I  should  despair  of  saving  anything;  but  that  Is 
of  itself  a  fortune,  and  I,  therefore,  look  forward  with  confidence, 
notwithstanding  the  gloom  in  which  we  are  all  enveloped.  My 
professional  prospects  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Well,  dear  George,  I  have  now  been  married  between  five  and 
•iz  weeks,  and  am  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  new  condi- 
tion of  life  which  I  have  assumed.    I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
happy,  and  have  continued  cause  to  congratuUte  myself  upon  my 
good  fortune.  My  wife  is  beautiful  and  good,  with  an  almost  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  united  to  a  strong  intellect,  capable 
of  tlie  highest  degree  of  cultivation,  and  as  pure  as  truth  itself. 
I  am  most  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  I  believe  slie  fully 
reciprocates  my  affection.    I  see  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent 
our  future  happiness.    I  have  not  been  in  very  good  health  for 
several  months  past,  and  this,  together  with  my  business  perplexi- 
ties, has  been  a  considerable   drawback   upon  my  enjoyment 
and  has  tended   in  some  degree  to  depress  my  spirits.     But 
when  I  get  into  my  own  house  this  will  all  pass  away,  and  I 
shall  be,  I  do  not  doubt,  as  happy  as  is  allowable  in  this  world — 
&r  more  so  than  I  deserve.     I  am  delighted  that  yuu  are 
coming  home  in  the  autumn,  and  shall  in6i:it  upon  your  spending 
the  winter  with  me,  if  mother  will  consent  to  spare  you.    Anna 
is  going  back  with  me  to  Mississippi,  but  she  will  return  tc 
Portland  in  a  couple  of  months.    Now  yon  must  come  out  in 
the  fall,  and  bring  her  or  Abby  to  spend  the  winter.    I  have  a 
modt  delightful  residence.    I  need  not  say  how  rejoiced  we  fchall 
al)  be  to  see  you.    Dear  Anna  and  Mary  (my  wife)  have  not 
been  very  well  here,  and  both  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  Mi^ 
sissippi.    Washington  is  dull  and  uninteresting  in  every  respeoC 
There  is  some  danger  of  war  with  England,  though  I  do  not 
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believe  it  is  to  be  feared  immediately.    I  fecx,  however,  It  wiQ 

oome  before  long.    Anna  and  Mary  unite  with  me  in  love  to 

you. 

Yonr  affectionala  brother, 

SSABaSNT* 


TO    HIS    8IBTEB    ASVA. 

TiooBUBa,  ifiiy  ft,  ISIIL 

Mr  Deab  Anna.: — 

I  had  not  time,  the  day  I  arrived  here,  to  write, 
except  to  Mary,  as  I  went  ont  early  the  next  morning  to  Jackson. 
I  stayed  there  a  couple  of  days,  and  returned  to-day.  I  shall 
not  go  oat  again  till  Monday.  The  courts  will  continne  longer 
than  I  expected ;  bnt  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  at  least  half  my 
time  at  Vioksburg.  Tou  and  Mary  mnst  C4>me  up  immediately, 
at  least  as  soon  as  yon  can,  I  am  9%ck  and  9ad^  and  feel  so  lon^ 
some,  that  unless  you  come  and  cure  me,  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
and  go  to  bed.  I  have  hardly  ever  felt  so  gloomy.  Indeed,  • 
deep  gloom  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  country.  Times  never 
were  known  to  be  in  so  dei*perate  a  condition,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  long  period  does  not  seem  to  brighten.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  state  of  things. 
But  I  shall  make  you  sad  too,  by  talking  in  this  way.  I  found 
everything  right  at  Oub  Oa^tle,  and  it  only  needs  yon  here  to  put 
it  in  order.  Tour  friends  are  all  well,  and  anxious  to  see  ycm.  I 
have  seen  none  of  them  except  Migor  M^s.  family,  but  have  heard, 
I  believe,  of  all.  There  is  nothing  new  here.  The  town  is  ex- 
ceedingly dull,  and  likely  to  continue  so  during  the  summer.  I 
shall  expect  yon  and  Mary  up  the  last  of  next  week — ^if  possible, 
before.  I  am  dying  to  see  yon.  Do,  my  own  dear  sister,  corns 
ttry  90on^  and  cheer  up 

Your  most  affecUonate  brother, 

Sbaboint. 

P.  8. — Just  consider,  dear  Anna,  all  the  rest  of  this  sheet 

flUed  with  love. 

&  &  P. 
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to  the  bamb. 

Mt  Dbab  Anva: — 

It  has  been  now  nearly  a  month  since  yon  left  ns, 
and  thongh  not  a  day,  nor  scarcely  an  hour  has  passed,  in  which 
I  have  not  thongh t  of  yon  and  regretted  yonr  absence,  yet  this 
la  the  first  time  I  have  gathered  resolution  to  sit  down  and  write 
yon.  I  have  been  delaying  from  day  to  day,  that  I  might  give 
yon  some  good  account  of  my  affiiirs.  Times  are  much  harder 
than  when  yon  left^  and  are  growing  worse  every  day.  There 
is  literally  no  money  in  Vicksbnrg.  Not  a  cent  can  be  collected 
or  borrowed.  Such  times  as  we  now  have  here,  were  never 
known  in  the  United  States ;  property  has  no  valne  whatever, 
and  all  are  equally  poor. 

Mary  and  I  are  both  delighted  that  your  trip  was  so  mnch 
more  pleasant  thau  yon  ant!cii>ated,  and  hope  the  remainder  will 
have  proved  equally  agreeable ;  for  I  suppose  you  are  at  home 
by  this  time.  Ton  don^t  know  how  much  we  have  both  missed 
yon,  and  how  we  long  for  yonr  return.  We  consider  it  as  a 
settled  matter  that  yon  are  to  s|)end  the  next  winter  with  us, 
and  shall  have  everything  ready  for  you  and  George.  The  house 
will  be  dnished  by  that  time,  and  yon  can't  imagine  liow  com- 
fortable it  is  going  to  be.  The  workmen  are  getting  along  very 
rapidly.  The  whole  frame  is  done,  and  tlie  new  roof  finished. 
Mary's  health  is  excellent,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  notable 
housewife  she  has  become.  My  home  is  very  pleasant,  and  were 
St  not  for  the  cares  and  anno\  ances  of  my  business,  I  should  be 
perfectly  happy.  Oh  1  I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  if 
we  were  with  all  you  dear  ones  in  Portland ;  but  it  is  nseless  to 
regret  what  i>annoti  be  rerof*died — and  so  we  will  hope  for  that 
happiness  another  time.    Ever 

Tour  most  affectionate  brother, 

Sbabsbbiv, 


▼OL  n.  10 
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TO    HIB    TOXTHGBST    BBOTBSB. 


Dbab  G^ROX  : — 

I  have  not  written  joa  for  more  than  three  monthii 
■nd  have  not  received  a  letter  from  yon  for  a  mncb  longer  period 
Anna  writes  so  often,  that  I  have  pretty  mnoh  surrendered  my 
oorrespondenoe  into  her  hands.  Howeyer,  I  have  been  intend- 
ing to  write  yon  for  a  long  time,  and  have  delayed  from  day  to 
day,  that  I  migiit  be  able  to  tell  yon  I  liad  raised  some  Ainds  for 
yon ;  in  fact,  I  felt  ashamed  to  write  till  I  could  do  so.  Yoa  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  embarra«>sment,  prostration  and  rain,  which 
pervade  this  country.  Such  a  state  of  things  never  was  known, 
and  could  not  exist  in  Europe.  There  is  no  currency  at  all  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  property  has  no  representativog 
The  New  Orleans  banks,  which  heretofore  furnished  this  State 
with  the  little  money  that  did  circulate,  have  all  failed,  and 
now  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  collect  debts,  or  to  sell  property 
at  any  price.  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  present 
posture  of  affairs;  and  I  confess  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  speedy 
relief.  In  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  tl:e  globe,  proper- 
ty will  bring  some  price ;  here  it  will  command  nothing,  and  a 
man  may  starve  in  possession  of  a  fortune.  But  a  truce  to  busi* 
ness  matters,  and  let  the  times  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
will  talk  of  something  more  interesting.  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  brother,  and  how  do  you  like  the  idea  of  coming  hom»^ 
leaving  the  Old  World  with  its  busy  crowds  and  thronging  asso- 
ciatioutf,  and  once  more  trying  this  crude,  unformed,  democraiio, 
wooden  Western  World  t  I  trust  things  here  wiD  improve,  »o 
that  after  you  have  made  us  a  good  long  visit,  yon  ain  go 
back  agidn.  Ton  don^t  know  how  glad  we  shall  all  be  to 
see  yon.  We  have  arranged  all  your  plans  for  you.  After 
you  have  spent  a  little  time  in  Portland,  you  and  Anna  are  to 
ooice  out  and  spend  the  winter  with  me.  My  wife  is  not  less 
anxious  than  myself  to  see  you ;  and  I  shall  be  more  than  proud 
to  show  you  your  new  sister-in-law.  I  am  very  happy  in  her  soi 
dety,  and  but  for  the  cares  and  annoyancte  of  business,  should 
bave  nothing  further  to  desire.    Our  love  has  increascl  since  onr 
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marriage,  an  1  I  do  not  think  eitlier  Mary  or  I  have  felt  tha 
ahadow  of  regret  that  our  destinieB  are  nnited,  or  a  single  doobl 
of  onr  oontinaed  love  and  happiness.  Of  all  this,  however,  yon 
shall  jndge  for  yourself  my  dear  Greorge.  Anna,  as  yon  kno^, 
spent  the  winter  with  us,  and  added  greatly  to  our  enJoyinenCk 
Bhe  left  ns  alM>nt  a  month  since  for  home.  She  went  up  the 
river,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  at  which  place  I 
last  heard  of  her.  We  miss  her  very  maoh,  and  look  forward 
eagerly  to  her  return.  Her  health  is  excellent,  and  she  wrote 
me  from  the  Springfi|  that  she  had  enjoyed  her  journey  mnch. 

There  is  nothing  new  here,  except  the  continued  depression  of 
business,  and  the  gl(X)my  condition  of  the  country,  both  in  bnai* 
nass  and  poUtios.  The  President  is  a  traitor  and  a  fo<>l.  May  ha 
meet  a  traitor^a  fate,  unless  the  luck  of  the  fool  can  save  him* 
Qood-bye,  my  dear  brother.    Mary  Joins  me  in  love  to  you. 

Your  must  affectionate 

SEABaSHT. 


TO  HIS   8I8TSB  ANITA.. 

r,^ii^.  lT,18ia. 


Mt  DsABxar  Ahsta  : — 

I  am  all  alone  to-day,  and  do  not  know 
how  I  can  better  occupy  a  solitary  hour  than  in  writing  to  you, 
Mary  has  g«)ne  to  Natchez  with  her  mother,  and  left  me  to  keep 
house,  a  dull  businens  enough  as  you  may  imagine.  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Margaret  came  up  and  spent  nearly  two  weeks;  they  return- 
ed on  Friday  last.  As  the  workmen  are  all  engaged  on  the  house, 
and  render  it  very  uncomfortable  by  their  noise  and  presence,  I 
thought  it  a  good  time  for  Mary  to  make  a  visit  below.  BesideSi 
I  have  some  business  to  do  at  Jackson  and  Port  Gibson,  which 
requires  me  to  be  away  for  a  week  or  more.  After  this  is  over, 
aay  in  two  weeks,  I  shall  go  down  myself  for  her,  and  spend 
about  a  week  at  Natohez.  We  hud  a  very  nice  visit  from  Mrs, 
W.,  and  a  short  time  before,  one  from  Miss  Eliza  £•  and  Mrs.  0, 
They  are  all  delighted  with  Belmont.  Indeed,  yon  would  hardly 
know  it,  M  much  have  the  iuiprovemeuts  altered  its  appearance. 
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When  finished,  it  will  be  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable . .  . . 
in  the  State.  I  think  it  will  be  entirely  finished  by  the  first  ol 
November,  and  all  ready  for  yon  and  Qeor^.  Yon  will  have 
your  old  room,  which  is  decidedly  the  pleasantest  one  of  all,  and 
George  will  have  a  chamber  opposite  yours.  All  tlie  windows 
np  stHir:^  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the  fioor,  and  replaced  by  glass 
doors  opening  upon  the  gallery.  My  health  is  tolerable;  I  think 
a  little  better  than  it  was  when  you  left,  though  I  am  still  feeble, 
and  without  appetite.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  my  affairs 
has  annoyed  me  a  great  deal,  and,  I  doubt  not,  contributed  some- 
what to  depress  me.  However,  I  am  not  much  given  to  despon- 
dency, from  such  a  cause ;  and  shall  not  allow  it  to  trouble  me  se- 
riously. The  summer,  so  far,  has  been  dull,  thongh  remarkably 
healthy,  and  has  passed  off  as  well  as  I  could  have  expected.  Mary 
is  exceedingly  kind  and  affectionate,  and  has  done  everything  in 
her  power  to  make  me  happy.  I  think  she  loves  me  more  than 
when  we  were  married,  and  whatever  may  be  my  fortunes,  I 
believe  she  will  prove  to  me  as  she  has  done,  a  most  true,  and 
loving  wife.  I  am'  every  way  satisfied,  and  happy  in  her  society, 
and  if  my  health  was  a  little  bettor,  and  my  affairs  a  little  less 
entangled,  I  should  have  nothing  to  wish,  except  the  presence 
of  all  you  dear  ones,  to  participate  in  my  happiness.  As  I  told 
you  in  my  last,  you  and  George  must  not  fail  to  spend  the  win- 
ter with  us,  for  I  miss  your  society  very  much,  and  am  fully  as 
anxious  for  it,  as  before  my  marriage.  Of  this  I  wish  you  all, 
and  you  particularly,  to  be  aware,  that  my  marriage  has  not,  in 
any  degree,  changed  or  lessened  my  affection  for  you,  or  altered 
in  any  way,  my  position  in  regard  to  each  and  all  of  you.  Ton 
must  not  fail  to  write  me  as  often  as  you  used  to  do,  and  so 
must  Abby.  Tour  friends  are  all  well,  and  often  inquire  about 
yon.  I  trust  your  health  will  not  snffet  by  the  cold  climate  you 
are  in.  Be  careful  of  yourself^  my  dear  sister,  and  let  me  hear 
fbom  yoa  often.  My  best  love  to  mother,  and  Abby,  an^ 
fiamnel,  acd  yourself. 

Tour  affectionate  brotheri 
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TO  HIS   TOUNOXST   BROTHXB. 

TicBBma,  V09embcr  tt,  1849. 

Vt  Dbab  Brothbb: — 

Your  letter  of  the  80th  alt  reached  me  to  day.  1 
had  heen  long  expecting  from  yonrself,  the  annoanoement  of 
your  arriyal — an  event  with  which  I  was  already  aoquainte<* 
throagh  the  New  York  papers,  and  also  by  a  letter  from  Anna. 
I  now  lay  all  the  blaine  of  delay  upon  the  mails,  those  pitiless 
monsters,  that,  like  the  fatal  sisters,  have  no  regard  for  mortal 
affections,  and  take  no  note  of  human  feeling.  I  wrote  yon 
some  five  or  six  weeks  since,  and  presume  yon  have  been  treated 
as  badly  as  I.  I  cannot  tell  yon,  my  dear  brother,  how  warmly 
I  welcome  yonr  return.  I  am  almost  jeahius,  because  I  was 
not  one  of  that  affectionate  circle  which  received  you  in  its 
warm  embrace.  When  I  read  dear  Anna*s  description  of  your 
meeting  with  the  loved  ones,  from  whom  you  have  been  so  long 
a  wanderer,  I  wept,  I  almo^it  thought  from  envy,  but  it  was  not  so. 
it  was  from  regret  tliat  I  had  not  formed  a  segment  of  that  hnppy 
circle ;  but  after  all  it  was  a  happy  grief.  You  cannot  tell  how 
much  I  long  to  have  you  and  Anna  here.  My  dear  Mary  and  I 
have  set  our  hearts  upon  it,  and  have  been  all  summer  making 
our  arrangements  for  your  reception.  Anna  i?  to  have  her  old 
room ;  you  are  to  be  htcated  over  the  library,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  her.  I  fear  I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  absent  a  great 
deal  on  professional  businesd ;  but  Mary,  and  you,  and  Anna,  will 
enjoy  yourselves  finely,  and  that  will  make  me  happy  wherever 
I  may  be.  My  improvementa  are  nearly  completed,  and  I  can 
offer  you  a  more  civilized  reception,  than  what  you  met  with 
when  you  visited  me  before.  Oh  I  if  I  could  only  have  you  all 
to  come  and  live  with  me,  it  would  make  me  perfectly  happy. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  absent,  attending 
court  at  Jackson.  Before  I  went,  I  Uwk  my  dear  Mary  down  to 
Natchez,  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.  To-morrow,  I  shall  go  down 
to  see  her.  I  cannot  bear  a  longer  absence,  and  though  I  shall  be 
able  to  stay  only  a  day  or  two  at  the  furthest,  they  will  be 
days  of  very  great  happiness  to  me.  I  have  never  before  been 
absent  from  my  wife  sr  /ong,  and  I  am  almost  crazy  at  the  <Ueaof 
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seeing  her  so  soon.  I  suppose  yon  will  laugh  at  tliis  enUiOAlasni 
very  well,  wait  till  yoa  are  in  my  situation,  and  then  yon  wiL 
nnderBtand  it  I  think  times  are  improving  here  somewhat,  an4 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  be  as  hard  as  they  have  been. 
Wo  shall  oonnt  the  minutes  till  yon  and  Anna  arrive.  My  lova 
to  all  the  dear  ones. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

SXABOKNT. 

The  following  note  to  his  wife  was  occasioned  by  her  nar 
row  escape  from  a  perUona  steamboat  disaster. 

TiCKBinw,  l>eo,  18,  ISIS. 

Mt  Dsabbst  Wifb: — 

I  wrote  the  inclosed  last  night,  and  on  coming 
down  in  town  this  morning,  found  your  dear  and  thrilling  letter 
from  Bayou  Sara,  giving  an  account  of  your  misfortune  and 
Providential  escape.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Mary,  huw  thankfVil  I 
ought  to  be  for  your  preservation  I  Had  any  evil  befallen  you,  I 
sliould  never  have  forgiven  myself  for  being  away  from  you.  I 
have  heard  how  nobly  and  coursgeounly  you  behaved,  aod  am 
proud  of  your  conduct,  while  I  tremble  to  reflect  on  the  danger 
that  elicited  it.  Tliank  €k>d,  you  will  be  with  me,  I  trust,  on 
Thursday,  for  I  shall  hardly  believe  you  are  safe  till  I  hold  yon 
In  my  arms.  I  send  this  by  the  Missouri  to-day,  and  trust  you 
will  get  it  in  the  morning.  I  am  very  well,  though  full  of  trepi- 
dation on  your  account.  6m)d-bye,  sweet,  good-bye.  May 
Heaven  ever  preserve,  and  bless  you,  as  it  has  already  done. 
My  love  to  all. 

Tour  most  affectionate  and  devoted  husbsnd, 

8.  8.  PBSMTIBa. 

His  correspondence  in  1848  began,  as  nsaal,  with  a  New 
Tear's  letter  to  his  mother  : 


TnoBVio,  Jbmtary  1,  ISML 

Mt  Dbab,  Dbab  Mothbb  : — 

I  have  delayed  writing  for  the  last  ten  days,  in  as 
fwetatSoA  of  Qeorge^s  and  Anna's  arrival.    The  weathar  baa 
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%8eii  lo  oold  daring  Deoember,  that  I  fear  they  are  front 
ttp  somewhere  on  the  way.  I  still  exp«ot  them  every  mo* 
moot.  Mary  and  I  are  watching  every  boat  that  appears 
with  the  hope  of  greeting  the  dear  and  long  expected  travellers. 
But  I  cannot  wait  any  longer.  To-day  I  must  write  to  yon  and 
Abby,  and  wish  yon  a  happy  new-year.  My  dear  Mary  and  my- 
self wish  it  from  our  hearts,  and  beg  onr  dear  mother  and  sif- 
ters to  accept  oar  warmest  love.  Oh  I  that  yon  were  here 
with  ns,  this  beantiftil  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beaa« 
tifdl  days  yon  ever  saw,  warm  and  bright  as  spring ;  and  the 
new  year  is  fiiirly  langhing  itself  into  existence.  Dear,  dear 
mother,  and  dear  Abby,  my  affection  for  yon  filb  my  eyes  with 
pleasant  tears,  even  now  as  I  write.  My  heart  is  with  yon^ 
though  my  body  is  not.  What  woald  I  not  give  to  know  what 
yon  are  doing,  and  how  yon  are  looking  at  this  moment.  It  haa 
been  now  more  than  a  month  since  I  heard  from  yon,  and  I 
ehonld  feel  alarmed  did  I  not  know  the  obstructions  to  travel- 
ling at  th's  season,  and  account  for  it  in  tliat  way.  We  are  very 
well,  though  I  have  been  a  little  indisposed.  I  have  spent 
Christmas  week  at  home ;  the  rest  of  tlie  time,  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  I  have  been  attending  the  courts.  We  have  got  our  liouse 
finished,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  pleasantest  I  ever  saw.  I 
think  George  and  Anna  will  pass  a  delightful  winter  with  us. 
Mary  has  prepared  their  rooms  so  nicely ;  and  everything  is  now 
ready  for  their  welcome.  I  am  so  glad  they  are  to  be  with  us 
this  winter,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  be  absent  a  great  deal  on  my  professional  business, 
and  they  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  Mary,  who  would  otherwise 
be  all  alone ;  besides,  she  now  needs  A.'s  kind  attention,  fur  I 
hope,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  a  few  months,  when  you  pray 
for  your  dear  children  in  Mississippi,  you  will  invoke  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  upon  one  mare  of  the  little  family  circle  that 
ii  diistenng  around  you,  to  love  and  reverence  your  declining 
years.  Where,  is  S.,  and  what  is  he  doing)  I  have  been 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  him,  and  have  come  to  the  concln* 
•ion  that  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  come  out  here.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  get  him  something  to  do,  and  shall  be  pleased  tt 
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have  bim  live  with  me  now.    M.  is  anzions  he  should  ooniA.    1 
will  write  again  in  a  few  days. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Smakobht. 

Althoagh  Mr.  Prentiss  had  withdrawn  from  pablic  life, 
there  was  one  subject  which,  daring  the  years  1841, 
1842,  and  1843,  often  called  him  from  his  retirement, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  ablest  addresses  to  the 
people.  It  also  led  to  a  good  deal  of  political  correspond- 
ence, of  which  the  following  letters,  addressed  to  him  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  will  show  the  drift.  The  snbject  it- 
self will  occnpy  the  next  chapter.  Jndge  Oholson,  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Conrt,  was  a  bond-paying  Democrat,  and  had 
been  one  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  opponents  in  the  Mississippi  con- 
tested election. 

8.    i»    GHOLSON     TO    8.    8.    PBSHT188. 

lllM.,jrardlS6,18l8. 


Dbab  Sib  : — 

I  am  anxions  to  know  whether  there  will  be  a 
Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of  onr  State,  at  the  next  election. 
The  bond-paying  Democrats  here  are  ready  to  run  Col.  Thomas 
H.  WilliamB,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  the  field,  and  meet  the 
anti-bond  question  fully,  if  there  is  to  be  no  Whig  candidate.  I 
am  of  (tpinion  this  coar^  would  more  completely  ensure  the  de- 
feat of  the  anti-bond  party  than  any  other  we  could  pursue. 

My  object  is  to  defeat  the  repudiators,  and  I  wiU  with  plea* 
sure  co-operate  in  the  support  of  any  man  who  can  snooeed  over 
them. 

I  wish  yon  to  tee  such  of  your  friends  on  this  subject  as  ought 
|[»  be  consulted,  and  write  me  fblly. 

Tour  fViend, 

S.  J.  GnoiJQK 
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Geo.  Doffieid,  now  deceased,  was  a  warm  personal  and 
political  fricod  of  Mr.  Prentiss.  For  seferal  years  be  edited 
the  Natchez  Courier, 

J.    M.    DUFFIBLD    T       8.    B.    PBKHTI88. 

Natjub,  Afrtt  18, 18tt. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib: — 

Yoar  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  has  been  in  my  pes- 
session  some  days.  I  have  fshown  it,  liowe\er,  only  to 
Bingaman  and  M.  The  former  agrees  with  us — the  latter 
does  not.  Bat  the  Whigs  at  large  coincide  precisely  in  oar 
views,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  opinions. 

I  have  written  letters  to  R.  Hughes  at  Jackson,  H.  R.  Miller, 
Pontotoc,  and  Gen.  Bradford,  Holly  Springs.  I  have  received  a 
reply  only  from  Miller,  who  is  quite  with  us ;  and  who  fortifies 
my  opinions  by  hiA  statement  of  the  dissensions  of  our  opponents 
in  the  north,  and  of  the  desire  of  many  anti-bonders  to  support 
Williams,  decidedly  the  most  eligible  man  that  could  be  started. 
With  him  as  our  candidate,  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Whigs,  we  can  soon  break  up  the  unholy  alliance  between  our 
goodly  State  and  Repudiation — a  wedlock  of  Beauty  and  tlie 
Beast. 

Another  reason,  additional  to  those  that  have  been  urged,  why 
Williams  should  be  run,  or  rather  why  a  bond-paying  Democrat 
should  be  started,  is  this :  Many  of  the  anti-bonders  are  frihamed 
of  tlieir  doctrines,  their  party,  themselves.  In  supporting  Wil« 
liams,  they  can  decently  retire  from  the  anti-bond  communion ; 
and,  if  they  can  thus  save  appearances,  in  God^s  name  let  us 
grant  them  tne  opportunity. 

The  qnaking  of  our  opponents  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  union 
for  the  sake  of  the  State,  is  a  most  significant  symptom  of  the 
expediency  of  such  union.  With  Whig  candidates  we  may  s'jo- 
oeed  (although  I  for  one  have  not  the  least  hope  of  it);  with 
Williams,  and  other  Judicious  selections  (continuing  Galloway, 
for  instance),  success  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Is  not  certainty  bettei 
than  doubt    triumoh,  than  hazardous  speculation  ?    As  to  ua* 

▼OL.  II.  10* 
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tional  pclidcs,  can  he  be  a  trae  loTer  of  his  State,  who  weiglt^ 
tarif&,  distribntion  bills,  even  Henry  Olay  himself,  the  *'  embodi* 
ment  of  Whig  principles,'^  against  his  own  immediate  honor, 
bonnd  as  that  honor  is,  to  the  redemption  of  the  State.  GKrd 
on  yonr  armor,  Prentiss  ;  yon  are  the  standard-bearer  of  Missis- 
sippi honor ;  yonr  chivalry  will  wake  the  dead  soul  of  pride  be- 
neath the  ribs  of  the  State ;  strike  another  good  blow  at  the 
reeling  cabal. 

Dudley,  of  the  Southron^  and  Hammett,  of  the  Whiffy  are,  I 
think,  on  the  wrong  track.  Oannot  they  be  brought  to  see  the 
matter  more  calmly,  and  listen  to  reason,  rather  than  that  en- 
tlmsiasm  which  animates  them — a  noble  enthusiasm,  indeed,  but 
not  of  sufficient  elairvoyanee. 

If  they  must  hold  a  convention,  are  committed  to  it,  perhapa 
It  would  be  as  well  for  the  convention  to  adjuurn  officially,  with* 
•nt  making  nominations,  and  then,  meeting  as  a  body  of  WhigSi 
urge  Williams  upon  the  consideration  of  our  party.  A  strong 
address  would  aid  in  this  matter.  I  fear  that  it  will  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  and,  in  truth, 
I  am  no  friend  to  the  project. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience.  And 
meantime,  and  all  the  time,  believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Tour  attached  friend, 

J.  M,  DuvriBLD. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  as  appears  from  this  letter,  strongly  advised 
that  the  Whigs  shonld  nnite  apon  a  bond-paying  Democrat, 
as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  Unfortunately,  his  conn- 
sel  was  not  followed,  and  an  avowed  repndiator  was  elected. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  this  year,  he  enjoyed 
the  gratification  of  a  visit  from  Henry  Clay,  who, 
having  spent  the  winter  in  the  Southwest,  was  now  on  his 
return  to  Ashland.  The  veteran  statesman  was  just  then 
reposing  for  a  little  from  the  toils  of  public  life  ;  yet  not 
without  a  strong  hope,  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  that,  ere 
long,  he  wonM  be  summoned  by  his  grateful  and  admiring 
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eoontrymen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation.  Already, 
indeed,  bad  the  Whig  party  designated  him  by  acclamation, 
as  their  next  candidate,  and  so  probable  did  he  himself  deen: 
the  event  of  his  election,  that  Mr.  P.  one  day  remarked, 
playfully,  "  See,  he  is  even  now  patting  on  Presidential 
airsP 

Mr.  Clay  was  a  man  whose  greatness  did  not  vanish 
upon  a  near  view.  No  one  conld  hear  him  converse  five 
minotes  on  pnblic  affairs,  without  feeling  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  consummate  statesman.  His  language  waa 
perfectly  simple,  his  manner  frank  and  easy,  but  he  spoke 
with  a  method,  precision,  and  quiet  authority,  which  plainly 
betokened  the  habit  of  political  judgment  and  command. 
One  evening  he  and  his  host  sat  together,  in  the  twilight,  in 
long  and  earnest  discourse  upon  the  state  of  the  nation.  It 
was,  however,  more  monologue  than  colloquy  ;  the  younger 
statesman  obviously  playing  the  part  of  a  learner.  The 
next  morning  he  called  my  attention  to  the  remarkable 
clearness,  dignity,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  Mr.  Clay's  obser- 
vations, begging  me  to  contrast  them  with  the  vague  and 
bustling  wisdom  of  ordinary  politicians. 

Mr.  Clay  reminded  me  strongly  of  Wordsworth,  the  poet, 
to  whom  I  had  recently  paid  a  visit.  They  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  there  were  certain  peculiarities  of  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  opinion  in  the  one,  which  instantly 
recalled  the  other.  Perhaps  the  impression,  associating  the 
two  men,  was  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  I  had  heard 
Mr.  Wordsworth  also  speak  of  our  public  affairs — particu- 
larly of  repudiation,  and  its  effect  upon  our  national  cha- 
racter abroad — in  a  spirit  exactly  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  great  American  statesman.  The  poet,  as  well  as  the 
orator,  had  reflected  much  upon  political  philosophy  ;  he 
was  at  once  liberal  and  conservative  ;  he  looked  with 
abhorrence  upon  demagogues,  and  scorned  the  judgment  of 
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the  populace,  literary  or  political,  as  sincerely  as  b4 
respected  that  of  the  real  people.  He  was,  too,  as  hii 
sonnets  to  Liberty  give  ample  proof,  an  ardent  lorer  of 
Freedom,  and  no  passages  in  Henry  Clay's  appeals  in 
behalf  of  Greece,  or  the  South  American  Republics,  surpass 
in  eloquence  and  nobleness  of  sentiment  Wordsworth's 
indignant  outbursts  in  his  celebrated  tract  on  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
feel  so  much  flattered  by  the  comparison  with  Wordsworth 
as  one  might  have  expected.  He  evidently  knew  far  less 
of  the  great  poet  than  the  poet  knew  of  him.  But  though 
rather  impervious  to  my  compliment,  he  observed,  with  not 
a  little  unction,  that  he  had  sometimes  been  said  to  resemble 
the  Duke  of  Wellington."^ 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  the  almost  filial  deference  with 
which  Mr.  Prentiss  treated  his  venerable  guest,  and  the  not 
less  marked  respect  and  affection  which  greeted  him  in 
return.  He  told  me  that  few  things  of  the  kind  bad  ever 
gratified  him  so. much,  or  conveyed  so  high  a  compliment,  as 
Mr.  Clay's  tnode  of  expressing  his  friendship  for  him.  Those 
who  knew  the  imperial  tone  and  temper  of  the  Whig  leader, 
and  the  somewhat  dictatorial  office  which  he  at  times 
assumed  in  guiding  the  party  that  idolized  him,  into  what 
he  deemed  right  paths,  can  readily  appreciate  the  force  of 
this  remark. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Yicksburg,  Mr.  Clay  had  a  brilliant 
public  reception,  at  which  Mr.  Prentiss  delivered  the  follow* 
ing  brief  address : 

Mr.  Oiat  :  On  behalf  of  the  pnblio  authorities  and  citisens  of 
Vioksburg,  I  bid  yon  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city.    We  art 

*  It  ii  related  of  Wordsworth  that  bt  wm  odm  penoAded  to  **  ihow  himieir**  !• 
one  of  the  carloos  tocrteu,  who  haanted  Rjdal  Mount,  by  the  perton  NndiDg  In  word 
that  there  were  tuo  m«f»  In  England  he  had  longei  to  take  hj  the  hand— 4h« 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Wordiworth.  He  had  ioen  the  IMto ;  ooold  ha  OiH 
BOW  lee  Mr.  Wordf  worth  f 
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mnch  gratified  that  on  yonr  retnm  home,  you  have  afforded  ni 
the  opportanity  of  exchanging  salutations  and  of  offering  to  you 
those  assnranoes  of  respeot  and  regard  which  we  were  ahle,  omy 
in  part,  to  tender,  on  the  occasion  of  yonr  former  momentary 
▼kit  No  portion  of  yonr  fellow-citizens  have  a  higlier  adinira- 
tion  for  yonr  character,  or  a  tmer  appreciation  of  yonr  public 
•erTices,  than  those  in  whose  name  I  now  address  you.  We 
behold  in  your  reputation  one  of  the  richest  jewels  of  the  nation, 
which  needs  no  setting  of  office  to  exhibit  its  rare  brilliancy  and 
▼alue.  Tour  philanthropy  has  embraced  in  its  benevolent 
grasp  the  cause  of  human  happiness  throughout  the  world  ;  your 
eloquent  breath  fanned  the  flame  of  Liberty  as  it  burst  forth, 
simultaneously,  in  two  continents.  Along  the  classic  shores  of 
Oreeoe,  the  votary  of  Freedom 

M  Btiu  mlnglet  in  hit  gratatal  Uj, 
Boauuiit  with  the  name  of  CSaj." 

And  among  the  mighty  volcanoes  of  the  New  World,  even  in  the 
tops  of  the  Andes,  your  fame  has  built  for  itself  a  nest  by  the 
side  of  the  eaglets. 

But  your  philanthropy  has  not  destroyed  your  patriotism. 
Ton  have  never  forgotten,  in  your  regard  for  other  lands,  that 
you  had  a  country  of  your  own.  It  is  your  true  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  that  country  which,  more  tlian  aught  else,  challenges 
our  esteem  and  admiration.  Beyond  any  other  statesman,  you 
have  discarded  local  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings.  Tour 
heart  is  entirely  and  thoroughly  American,  and  your  aim  has 
ever  been  the  advancement  of  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  whole 
Eepnblic. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place,  on  this  occasion,  to  go  into 
a  recital  of  the  eminent  public  services  you  have  rendered  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  during  your  long  and  splendid  career. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  siting,  that  I  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  the  country,  to  be  the 
example  you  have  furnished  of  what  may  be  achieved  under  our 
institutions  by  the  exercise  of  a  patriotic  and  honorable  ambi* 
tion.  Toung  men,  as  they  rea<l  your  history,  and  trace  you  from 
the  poor  boy  leaving  his  Virginia  home  to  seek  fame  and  fortune 
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In  tho  forests  of  the  West,  to  the  mighty  statesmi^n,  Lpon  whoei 
words  ^Mistening  senates  hang  entranced,"  will  feel  their  breants 
swell  with  new  and  strange  etnotious,  and  a  noble  emulation 
will  urge  them  thenceforward  to  imitate  the  example  of  Henry 
Ulay. 

Tlie  highest  reward  of  the  patriot  is  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
his  ooantrymen ;  this  reward  you  are  now  enjoying.  Station 
oannnt  command,  wealth  eannot  purchase  it.  The  spontfr- 
neous  tribute  which  has  just  been  rendered  to  your  character  by 
men  of  all  parties,  fills  the  measure  uf  public  honor.  Even  that 
high  seat  which  millions  eagerly  desire  you  to  occupy,  would 
not  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature  of  your  fame.  Think 
not  this  is  adulation.  It  is  no  less  the  interest  than  tlie 
duty  of  every  country  to  acknowledge  public  worth,  and  we  are 
proud  in  presenting  Henry  Olay  to  our  brothers  and  sons  as  an 
example  for  their  imitation,  and  to  the  world  as  a  noble  specimen 
of  an  American  statesman. 

A  large  portion  of  tiiose  who  surround  you,  trust  your  publio 
services  are  not  yet  completed ;  and  that,  as  the  first  man  in 
their  regard,  you  may  soon  occupy  the  first  place  in  their  gift. 

Permit  roe  now,  sir,  to  conclude  my  pleasant  duty,  and  iu  tlie 
name  of  that  portion  of  your  fe11<»w-citizens  who  have  deputed 
me  to  bid  you  again  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  I  know  1  express 
Uie  sentiment  of  this  entire  assemblage  in  adding  our  united 
wish,  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the  laud,  and  tliat  a  serene 
ud  happy  old  age  may  crown  your  iseful  and  honorable  life* 

After  reaching  home,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  Mr.  Prentiss 
the  following  letter  in  reference  to  the  approaching  electioo 
in  Mississippi : 

Mt  Dbab  Sib: — 
^  *  *  *  The  goodness  of  our  cause ;  the  badness 
of  that  of  our  opponents :  the  dishonesty  of  repudiation ;  the 
divisions,  both  on  local  and  general  questions,  among  our  oppo* 
nents;  the  moral  action  within  and  without  the  State  in  regard 
lo  the  obligations  of  honor  and  good  faith ;  the  fl'ght  uf  Q- 
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tod  the  •aicide  of  his  less  guilty  confederate ;  all  these  caiueft 
mast  give  yoa  victory  at  your  next  election.  When  I  had  ths 
pleasure  of  being  with  you,  you  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
pulicy,  if  the  Democratic  Convention  would  nominate  a  bond- 
paying  Democrat,  to  make  no  opposition,  but  support  the  nomi- 
nation ;  and  you  said  as  much  to  some  of  the  delegates  to  that 
Gonvention.  But  they  did  not  make  such  a  nomination,  and 
their  failure  absolves  you  from  all  obligation  in  the  matter. 

And  now  what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  Will  you  pardon  me  fbr 
making  a  sm^pestion  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  theflM 
wisest  to  run  Whig  candidates  who  are  in  favor  of  paying  the  '  \ 
State  debt,  for  all  the  important  offices.  If  you  attempt  to  run 
I>emocrats,  who  are  for  paying  the  bonds,  many  Whigs,  some 
from  principle,  some  upon  pretext,  will  refuse  to  vote  for  them, 
because  they  are  Democrats.  It  is  easier  to  draw  to  the  Whigs 
the  honest  Democrats,  than  it  is  to  carry  the  mass  of  the  Whigs 
to  them;  because  there  is  less  difficulty  in  moving  a  few  than 
many.  And  I  must  say  tiiat,  I  think,  it  has  been  the  vice  of  the 
Whig  party,  frequently  manifested  during  the  last  eight  or  ton 
years,  that  they  have  too  often  sought  to  ally  themselves  to  the 
odds  and  ends  of  other  parties,  instead  of  resting  upon  the 
strength  of  their  own  numbers  and  their  own  patnoUo  princi- 
ples. What  sacrifices  have  they  not  made  to  gain  A. 
Masons,  even  Abolitionists,  iDo,  dec.  ? 

I  wished  to  bring  tliis  view  of  the  matter  to  your  consideration. 
At  the  same  time,  I  know  that  your  superior  knowledge  of  local 
causes  and  circumstances  makes  you  much  more  competent  to 
ludge  than  I  am. 

I  recollect,  with  great  pleasure,  tlie  agreeable  homs  I  recently 
passed  under  your  roof.        ♦       ♦        ♦ 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  Mendly  regards  to  Mn.  PrentiM, 
and  your  sister  and  brother. 

I  am,  truly  and  faithfidly. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.OLAT. 

Reference  will  be  made  iu  the  next  two  chapters  to  severai 
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inctdentfl  of  a  public  nature,  ^hich  belong  to  the  year  184S 
The  reader  may  get  a  glimpse  of  his  domestic  history,  daring 
the  same  period,  from  the  following  letters  : 
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BlUlOR,.rii^  4,184s. 

Mt  Dbab  Brothbb: — 

Here  I  am  at  Belmont,  all  alone,  spending  my 
Independence  Day  in  waiting  for  the  evening  tnun  of  cars  foi 
Jackson,  whither  I  am  bound  to  attend  the  oonrts.  A  week  ago 
I  took  Mary  and  dear  little  Jeanie  down  to  Natchez,  tarried 
with  them  several  days  at  Longwood,  left  them  there,  and  came 
back  day  before  yesterday.  We  have  all  been  well  since  your 
departure,  except  a  little  complaining  on  my  part,  which,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  nothing.  A  little  rest  is  all  I  want,  and  that  1 
am  determined  to  take  presently.  I  shall  go  down  to  Panola  in 
two  Or  three  weeks,  and  intend  to  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks 
there.  By  that  time  the  waters  will  have  fallen  in  the  lake,  and 
the  fishing  will  be  admirable ;  so  I  do  not  donbt  I  shall  ei\joy  my 
vU\t  much.  Jeanie,  dear  little  thing,  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
all  g«Kkl  nurture  and  admonition.  She  is  already  noturiouit 
through  the  regions  herealK)uts  as  the  finest  child  extant,  and  1 
believe  I  have  become  equally  notorious  fur  my  boasting  and 
vanity  on  her  behalf.  We  were  delighted  to  hear  tliat  Anna 
enjoyed  herself  so  much  in  iKmisville.  To  you,  I  presume,  so 
much  visiting  was  rather  a  bore.  Mary  received  letters  from 
Louisville  and  Oinoinnati,  and  I  got  one  yesterday  from  Cumber- 
land, for  which  dear  Anna  has  my  thanks.  I  had  intended  say- 
ing something  about  political  matters,  but  have  hardly  room,  so 
I  will  pretermit  it  at  present  By  this  time,  of  course,  you  ar« 
safe  and  happy  at  home,  where  I  wish  I  could  Join  you. 

Here  ia  a  specimen  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  written 
daring  his  occasional  absences  from  home.  The  "  Natioo'' 
refers  to  the  Choctaw  Indians : 
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JAon(»,/W^  0,110. 
Mt  Dbabist  Wxra: — 

I  start  to-morrow  evening  on  my  trip  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  a  nioe  little  buggy,  with  a  top  to  it,  and 
a  good  horse,  all  loaned  me  by  a  friend ;  so  I  sliall  have  a  nmcli 
pleasanter  time  of  it  than  if  I  was  on  horseback.  It  will  take 
ine  three  days  to  go  and  the  same  to  return.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  detuned  there  mure  than  two  or  three  di\y8;  still  I  may 
have  to  stay  a  long  time.  On  my  return,  I  suppose  my 
business  will  hold  me  abont  ten  days  at  Vickabnrg,  and  then, 
ho!  for  the  lake,  for  my  dear  wife  and  sweet  little  daughter,  for 
Mary  and  Jeanie.  Absence  has  tanght  me  the  full  value  of  the 
treasures  I  possess  at  home.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  looks 
poor  and  mitierable.  Indeed,  my  dear  Mary,  my  distaste  for  the 
world  is  growing  so  strong  upon  me,  that  T  fear  its  results ;  it 
has  almost  unfitted  me  for  business,  and  will,  I  am  afraid,  grow 
into  a  confirmed  habit  of  misanthropy.  But  the  less  I  love  the 
world,  the  more  I  love  you  and  our  child — our  bright  spring 
child.  Ton  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  am  attached  to  her.  I 
find  myself  continually  thinking  of  her.  I  see  her  lying  on  the 
floor  crowing  away,  and  striving  to  expresa,  both  by  sound  and 
gesture,  her  tiny  thoughts.  I  see  her  in  the  bath,  splashing  the 
water  with  her  little  hands  and  feet,  her  eyes  glancing  and 
sparkling,  half  with  fear  and  half  with  delight.  In  imagination, 
too,  she  has  grown  many  months  older,  and  climbed  my  knee 
and  kissed  me,  and  lisped  in  my  ear  her  childish  hopes  and 
wbhes.  Even  this  is  not  all;  sometimes  I  behold  her  in  full 
maturity,  beautiM  and  good  like  her  mother;  shedding  light 
and  happiness  upon  all  around ;  dividing  with  you  your  house- 
hold cares,  and  witli  her  sunny  smile  dispelling  all  the  clouds 
which  may  lower  upon  us.  What  do  you  think  of  my  presenti 
ments  f  Will  they  not  turn  out  true  f  I  have  been  pretty  well 
since  I  left  you,  and  have  got  rid  of  all  complaint,  except  weak* 
Bess.  I  suffer  from  lassitude,  and  indisposition  for  exertion, 
which,  however,  is  readily  attributable  to  the  excessive  heat  of 
tlie  weather.  I  long  to  hear  how  you  come  on  at  Panola,  how 
yoar  health  and  spirits  are,  how  much  Jeanie  has  grown,  whe 
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ther  she  has  changed  in  appearance,  what  she  has  learned, 
&o.  te.  dpo.  I  have  received  no  letter  since  the  one  by  tht 
Baokeje,  last  Monday.  I  shall  not  write  from  the  Nation,  unlesi 
I  can  get  a  private  oonvejanoe,  for  the  mails  cannot  be  relied 
on.  and  I  shall  get  back  before  a  letter  can  come.  My  kind 
remembrance  to  all  the  family.  Kiss  dear  Jeanie  for  me  till 
yon  get  tired.  To  yon,  my  own  dear  wife,  as  much  love  as  you 
ean  bear. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

S.  S.  Prentiss. 


TO    HIS    8IBTBB    ANNA. 

TwaniM,  SBp^  a,  1818. 
Mt  Dxar  Sistkb  : — 

Mary  b  writing  to  George,  and  I  see  no  reason 

why  I  should  not  give  you  a  chance  of  receiving  a  letter  as  soon 

as  he.    I  wrote  from  Natchez,  three  or  four  weeks  since,  and 

Mary  intended  to  do  the  same,  but  she  had  quite  an  attack  of 

fever,  and  has  been  so  indisposed  ever  since,  as  to  prevent  it  till 

to-day.    She  is  now  rapidly  recovering  her  strength,  which  is  all 

that  is  required  to  make  her  perfectly  well.     I   suppose  she 

has  mentioned  the  wonderful  visit  we  have  bad  from  Natchei. 

Belmout  has  been  right  gay  during  the  past  week,  I  assure 

you,  and  Mary  and  I  were  continually  regretting  that  you 

were  not  here  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment.     Mrs.  P.  has 

not    been    from    home    before    for    twenty-five   years.      All 

the  ladies  seemed  to  ei]\}oy  themselves,  and  expressed  great 

delight  at  their  visit.     Jeanie  is  improving  wonderfully.     I 

would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  you  could  all  see  her.    She 

weighs  eighteen  pounds,  can  sit  alone,  and  almost  stand,  and  I 

verily  believe  will  talk  in  a  month.    You  never  saw  a  child 

witJi  so  much  vivacity.    Her  eyes  and  ears  are  constantly  on 

the  alerts,  and  she  eagerly  investigates  all  she  hears  or  sees.    Sha 

wakes  up  regularly  at  daybreak,  and  commences  crowing,  and 

nas  already  acquired  the  trick  of  pulling  my  hair  to  wake  me. 

tliereby  (n^maticg  her  dislike  of  my  lazy  habits.    She  is  a  dear. 
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•weet,  tianuj  little  thing,  and  a  great  comfort  to  her  fitther  and 
mother,  as  she  will  also  be  this  winter  to  Ler  aant  Anna,  te 
whom,  they  say,  she  bears  a  very  considerable  resemblance.  It 
has  been,  and  still  is,  nnnsually  healthy  here.  I  never  knew  it 
more  so.  My  own  health  is  somewhat  improved.  Tonr  friends 
are  all  well,  and  inqnire  about  yon  nnoeatdngly.  My  best  love 
toyoualL 


TO    THX    BAKB. 

TwnMJM,  SepL  98, 1818. 

Mt  Dkab  SmrxB : — 

I  returned  day  before  yesterday  from  New  OrleanSi 
and  foond  a  letter  from  yon,  awaiting  my  arrival.  Mary 
had  already  prepared  me  for  its  contents,  which  I  devoured, 
as  yon  may  imagine,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest  and 
pleasore.  And  so,  sweet  Anna,  yon  have  thought  proper  to 
follow  the  example  of  your  wise  brother.  *  *  *  Well, 
it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  nor  woman  either;  and  thongh 
sometimes  selfishness  has  whispered  how  gratifying  it  would  be 
to  Mary  and  me,  should  you  continue  a  member  of  our  own  family, 
and  gladden  our  fireside  with  your  Qontinaal  presence,  yet  I 
have  ever  wished,  even  at  the  expense  of  this  great  blessing,  that 
you  might  some  day  be  called  to  fulfill  a  higher  destiny,  tc 
become  the  centre  of  a  domestic  circle  of  your  own,  within 
whose  bright,  warm  precincts  all  should  be  happiness  and  love. 
I  am  glad,  very  glad,  and  if  a  slight  pang  accompanies  my  joy,  it 
arises  from  my  great  affection  for  yon-^say,  regret  at  losing  you, 
and  a  sort  of  jealous  fear  at  seeing  your  happiness  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another.  That  he  whom  you  have  chosen  is  worthy 
and  good,  I  cannot  doubt ;  you  could  not  love  one  who  was  not. 
^  *  ^  I  welcome  Mr.  S.,  then,  as  a  brother;  and  so 
long  as  he  loves  you,  I  cannot  fail  to  love  him.  If  his  affection 
for  yon  is  as  great  as  mine,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  so,  I  think, 
win  yon.  To  your  union  I  give  my  willing  consent,  and  upon  it 
invoke  Heaven^s  choicest  blessings.    May  the  clouds  which  have 
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sometimes  obsoured  your  sky,  be  for  ever  dissipatecl.  May  th« 
earth  continue  to  look  as  pleasant,  and  tlie  moon  and  stars  as 
bright,  as  they  now  do.  Even  as  yon  sympathised  with 
my  sorrows  and  rejoioed  in  my  joy,  so,  my  dearest  sister,  do  I 
sympathize  and  rejoice  with  you.  Mary  and  I  grieve  that  yoo 
cannot  be  with  us  this  winter;  still  we  are  content  that  our  loss 
shall  be  yoar  gain. 

Since  commencing  this,  I  have  got  a  letter  from  G.,  announo- 
ing  his  engagement.  Why  I  what  is  the  matter  f  Has  matri- 
mony become  epidemic  in  the  family  ?  Dear  me,  what  billing 
and  cooing  there  most  be  up  Daofortii  street.  Love  and  her 
pigeons  must  have  bailt  nests  in  those  old  elms.  How  doe% 
mother  stand  such  carryings  on  t  *  *  *  Bnt  I  have 
not  said  a  tithe  of  what  I  intended.  So  I  will  presently  writ« 
yon  another  and  longer  letter.  Write  me  particularly  all  about 
your  several  engagements,  when  you  expect  to  be  married, 
Ao.  dec.  Mary  and  I  are  dying  to  hear  more,  and  more  and  more 
still  about  it.  We  have  laughed  and  cried  by  turns.  Jeanie 
is  well,  and  beautiful,  and  good.  We  all  send  love  withoal 
limit.    Mary  wrote  yesterday,  and  will  write  again  soon. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 


TO    HIS    TOUHOBST    BBOTHBB. 

TnoMMfOML  1,1018. 

Mt  Dbjlb  Gbobgx  : — 

I  wrote  Anna  two  or  three  days  since,  and  intended 
writing  yon  at  the  same  dme ;  but  was  called  away  again  on 
business,  which  has  occupied  my  attention  ever  since.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  church  with  Mary,  and  hasten,  at  this  earliest 
opportunity,  to  send  you  our  congratulations  and  benedioUoB 
upon  the  happy  event  which  your  letter  of  tlie  IStli  ult. 
announces.  We  both  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  the  successful 
ia^ne  of  your  attachment,  and  invoke  ufion  it  all  the  blessing* 
which  belong  to  a  pure  and  reciprocal  love.    In  winning  a  trut 
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woman^B  love,  yoo  bave  obtained  the  greatest  prize  in  thia 
world*8  lottery.  Gk>d  bless  joa  both,  my  dear  brotlier,  and 
sister  soon  to  be,  I  trust  The  hollownera  of  the  world,  and  the 
▼anity  of  its  pursaits,  all  but  fools  will  soon  discover.  Love 
oonies  nearer  than  aught  else  to  filling  the  craving  void  which 
exists  in  every  hnman  heart.  You  are  richer  now  than  if  you 
had  found  a  mine  of  gold.  *  *  *  Qq^  hiesa  yon  again, 
my  dearest  brother,  and  bring  to  a  happy  fruition  the  bright 
hopes  in  which  your  heart  now  indulges.  But  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  My  mind  has  been  quite  agitated  for  the  last  few 
days,  with  feelings  of  surpiise  and  pleasure,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  little  selfish  regret.  Altogether,  however,  I  am  happy, 
truly  happy,  in  this  great  family  eoncubian.  «  «  « 
Mary  and  I  both  shall  be  oveijoyed  if  you  will  spend  the  winter 
with  us ;  provided  yon  do  not  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  own 
feelings  in  leaving  Portland.  We  are  not  so  selfish  as  to  ask 
you  to  come  to  us,  if  you  have  any  other  plans.  I  am,  how 
bver,  of  opinion  that  this  climate  will  be  of  service  to  you ; 
so  I  join  Mary,  and  say,  Come.  Jeanie  is  a  beautiful  little 
flower,  and  the  petals  of  her  heart  are  already  anfficiently 
open  to  receive  the  dews  of  goodness  and  virtue.  Oome,  then, 
My  dear  brother,  and  as  early  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  much  absent 
on  business,  and  yon  will  take  care  of  Belmont  for  me,  when 
^ne.  I  am  several  letters  in  arrears  to  yon ;  but  your  last  has 
driven  the  others  out  of  my  head ;  so  I  shall  say  nothing  now  of 
your  fine  trout-fishing  at  the  Qreat  Brook  (though  I  envied 
you  the  sport  and  the  associations  connected  with  it)  or  of  your 
other  movements  during  the  summer.  I  will  not  write  further 
at  present ;  but  yon  shall  hear  from  me  soon  again.  We  are  all 
weD ;  and  Vicksburg  is  remarkably  healthy.  I  was  compelled 
to  visit  New  Orleans  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  snfiered  no 
Inconvenience  from  it.  I  got  my  desk  in  good  order,  and  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  as  well  as  the  chair.  My  commission 
eould  not  have  been  better  executed.  And  now  good-bye.  My 
love  to  all  the  dear  ones.  Mary  has  just  written  you  herself,  and 
joins  me  in  all  I  have  said. 

Toar  affectionate  brotl:.er, 
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TO  HIS  3IBTKB  AKNA. 

TKxnraa,  OeL  ST,  18IS. 

Mt  Dsab  Akva: — 

Sinoe  I  wrote  yon  last,  I  have  been  nearly  all  the 
time  away  from  home.  About  two  weeks  ago,  I  took  Mary 
and  Jeanie  down  to  Longwood,  while  I  went  out  U>  Jefferson 
County  to  Oourt  I  returned  to  Natchez,  and  we  were  all  coining 
lip  together,  bnt  missed  the  packet.  As  I  was  not  willing 
Mary  should  come  on  an  up-country  boat,  I  had  to  leave  her, 
but  shall  go  down  to  day  after  her.  While  at  Natchez,  I  got 
your  letter  informing  ns  that  you  expected  to  be  married  by  the 
middle  of  November.  *  *  *  There  is  nothing  Mary 
and  I  would  not  give  to  be  with  yon,  as  you  were  with  us,  sym- 
pathizing in  your  happiness,  and  invoking  upon  your  dear  head 
all  the  blessings  which  belong  1o  a  union  of  good  and  loving 
hearts.  But  though  we  cannot  be  with  yon  in  person,  dearest, 
oor  hearts  and  wishes  will  be  there.  When  you  think  of  us  on 
your  bridal  day,  you  will  know  and  feel,  that  in  spirit  we  are 
present  among  the  guests,  smiling  upon  you ;  and  that  thought 
will  make  yon  less  sad,  because  yon  see  ns  not  You  cannot 
know  how  much  we  grieve  at  losing  your  society  this  winter. 
Mary  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  it,  and  even  dear  little  Jeanie 
seems  to  be  aware  how  much  she  has  lost  Yonr  friends  every* 
where  express  much  regret  that  they  will  not  see  you,  and 
complain  as  bitterly  as  if  you  had  committed  a  personal  injury. 
Yon  must  write  me  very  often  fW>m  yonr  new  home,  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  house,  your  town,  your  parishioners,  every- 
thing that  interests  you ;  fur  it  will,  on  that  account,  be  inte- 
resting to  me.  There  is  nothing  new  here.  The  sickness  is 
over,  and  we  are  all  well.  The  weather  is  getting  quite  cold, 
and  we  have  already  had  frost  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  sister, 
may  Qod  bless  you,  and  smile  upon  your  nuptials.  The  good 
wirthes  and  the  blessing  of  yonr  brother  you  idready  have ;  and 
whatever  fortune  may  betide  you,  you  know  his  feelings  towards 
yon  can  never  change ;  he  will  rejoice  in  your  Joys,  and  wee| 
for  your  sorrows.    My  love  to  dear  mother,  and  to  you  all. 

Moat  affectionately  your  brother 

SlAROINT. 


KuaiBsirr'  hepuduhoit.  ttt 


CHAPTER   XX. 

iilwlirfinil  RepodUtioifr— Mr.  FrentiM*  Oppodtlon  to  It— Hii  PoimUr  AdirewM  m 
th«  Bal^ecfe— Argnmeot  at  Fajetto  agatntt  the  Doetrine  that  od«  0«nenUion  caa- 
not  bind  aaothei^-^l.  JoMph  B.  Oobb's  Remlnlseeoees  of  a  flpeoch  at  Jackaoa 
befora  the  Whig  OonTention  of  1848— Letter  to  the  Poet  Wordiworth— Mr.  Words- 
worth*! Reply— The  Qaeation  of  Repudiation  finally  deckled  by  the  Supremo 
Oowt  of  MlMlMlppl. 

1840-1843. 

No  one  can  peruse  Mr.  Prentiss'  speech  in  the  Legislature, 
on  admitting  Delegates  from  the  New  Goanties,  or  that  in 
Congpress,  on  the  Mississippi  Contested  Election,  without  con- 
fessing that  he  was  imbued  with  a  deep  feeling  of  Teneration 
for  law  and  pnblic  order.  An  act  which  appeared  to  him 
palpably  wrong,  whether  perpetrated  by  one  man  or  by  a 
million,  was  certain  to  enconuter  his  open  and  unqualified 
hostility.  Never,  indeed,  was  his  oratory  more  effectiTe 
than  in  denouncing  the  violation,  or  vindicating  the  sanc- 
tity, of  contracts,  chartered  rights,  and  constitutional  obli- 
gations. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  he  should 
have  waged  an  early,  uncompromising,  and  relentless  war 
against  RepudiaHtm.  His  abhorrence  of  it  amounted  to  a 
passion  so  intense  and  withering  that,  for  several  years,  it 
consumed  his  peace,  sundered  old  friendly  ties,  and  embit- 
tered the  very  springs  of  life.  To  the  day  of  his  death  the 
icars  of  this  terrible  conflict  remained  npon  his  heart,  un- 
healed. From  the  first  he  regarded  Repudiation  as  a  mala- 
dy efue  reddendum,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary 
methods.     '*My  advice,''  he  writes,  "is,  that  the  Whigi 
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make  it  a  sodal  and  a  bushuss  contest,  as  well  as  a  political 
one. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  present  an 
aathentic  statement  of  his  connection  with  this  unhappy 
qaestion.  There  is  no  part  of  his  public  life,  concerning 
which  he  would  have  been  more  anxious  that  the  exact 
truth  should  be  told,  or  which  does  greater  honor  to  his 
memory ;  and,  fortunately,  there  is  none  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  clearer  light.  During  the  winters  of  1842-3 
and  1843-4,  he  often  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject,  ex* 
pressing  in  particular  his  views  of  the  theoretical  source  of 
the  evil.  For  many  of  the  advocates  of  Repudiation  justi- 
fied it,  not  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Union  Bank 
Bonds,  as  they  said,  were  illegally  issued,  or  sold ;  they 
went  further,  and  boldly  defended  it  on  the  principle  that 
on/6  genercUion  cannot  bind  another.  In  establishing  this  pro- 
position, they  cited  the  opinion,  or  rather  speculation,  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,*  whose  authority  among  them,  like  the  couu* 


*  Mr.  JefferaoD*!  doctrine  !•  taXlj  ezpounded  by  hlmtelf  In  » letter  to  Mr.  Madison, 
dated  Pabii,  September  9, 1789.  It  It  a  itriktnf  Ultutration  of  the  mania  Ibr  politi- 
cal experiment  and  InnoTatlon,  which  then  raged  in  the  Parisian  olobe,  and  was 
Josi  organliing  itself,  with  iiioh  terrific  power,  in  the  French  Rerolution.  A  few 
extracts  will  show  Its  spirit : 

**  The  question,  whether  one  generation  of  men  has  a  right  to  bind  another, 
seems  never  to  have  l>een  started,  either  on  this  or  onr  side  of  the  water.  Tet  it  Is 
a  qaestion  of  soch  consequence  as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  bat  place  also  among 
the  fundamental  principles  of  erery  goremment.  The  course  of  reflection  In  which 
we  are  Immersed  here,  on  the  elementary  principles  of  society,  has  presented  this 
qaestion  to  my  mind ;  and  that  no  such  obligation  can  bA  so  transmitted,  I  think 
▼ery  capable  of  proof.  I  set  oat  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to  be  self  eridenl, 
that  the  earik  heUmge  M  ^m^ruei  to  Ike  Uvkt^;  that  the  dead  have  neither 
powers  nor  rights  orer  It.  The  portion  occupied  by  any  indlTidual  reases  to  be  his 
when  lie  himself  ceases  to  be,  and  rererts  to  the  society.  *  *  *  If  they 
hare  formed  rules  of  appropriation,  those  rules  may  giTe  it  to  the  wife  and  children 
or  to  some  one  of  them,  or  to  the  legatee  of  the  deceased.  Bo  they  may  give  it  to  hii 
erediU>r.  But  the  child,  the  legatee,  or  creditor,  takes  It  not  by  i.atural  right,  but  by 
law  of  the  jooiety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  he  is  su^feoL  Then,  nc 
MSB  can,  by  natural  riffht^  oblige  the  lands  he  occupied,  or  the  persons  who  soo- 
•eed  klm  in  that  occupation,  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  him.  •  •  e 
What  \s  tme  of  every  member  of  the  society  IndlvklaaUy,  ■  trie  of  them  all  aiBei 
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Bel  of  Abithophel,  "  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  a4  the  orc^ 
de  of  God,'''  It  was  no  doabt  partly  owing  to  the  effective 
use  which  he  saw  the  repadiators  making  of  this  perilojs 
speculation,  that  Mr.  Prentiss  often  gave  it  as  his  deliber- 
ate opinioa  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  notwithstanding  his  great 
seryioes,  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  unsettle 
and  injnre  the  political  temper  of  the  American  people. 

The  first  record  of  Mr.  Prentiss*  warfare  npon  Repudia- 
tion is  as  early  as  March  14,  1840.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  in  January  of  that  year,  Qov.  McNutt  recom- 


tlrel/ ;  ilnoe  the  righto  of  th«  whole  can  be  oo  more  than  the  ram  of  the  righto  of 
the  indirldiials.  To  keep  our  ideas  clear  when  applying  them  to  a  multitade,  let 
Of  mppoee  a  whole  generation  of  men  to  be  bom  on  the  same  day,  to  attain  mature 
age  on  the  same  day,  and  to  die  on  the  same  day,  tearing  a  racceeding  generation 
In  the  moment  of  attaining  their  mature  age,  aU  together.  Each  suceessire  genera- 
tion would,  In  this  way,  come  and  go  oflT  the  stage  at  a  fixed  moment,  as  Individuals 
do  now.  Then,  I  say,  the  earth  belongs  to  each  of  these  generations  during  Ito 
eoorse,  fblly  and  In  ito  own  rl|^t.  For  if  the  first  oould  charge  it  with  a  debt,  than 
the  earth  wonld  belong  to  the  dead,  and  not  to  the  liring  generation.  Then  no 
generaii<m  can  oontrack  debto  greater  than  may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  ito 
own  existence. 

**  What  is  true  of  generations  succeeding  one  another  at  fixed  epochs,  as  has  been 
iuppoied  for  dearer  conception,  Is  true  for  those  renewed  daUy,  as  In  the  actual 
oooree  of  nature.  As  a  majority  of  the  contracting  generation  will  continue  In  being 
thirty-four  years,  and  a  new  msjority  will  then  come  Into  possession,  the  former 
may  extend  their  engagemento  to  that  term,  and  no  longer.  The  contusion,  then, 
la  that  neither  the  representatires  of  a  nation,  nor  the  whole  nation  itself  assembled, 
can  Tslldly  engage  debto  beyond  what  they  may  pay  in  their  own  time ;  that  Is  to 
■aj,  within  thirty-four  years  f^om  the  date  of  the  engagement. 

**  On  sfanilar  ground,  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  society  can  make  a  perpetual  coo* 
■tittttlon,  or  even  a  perpetual  law.  o  e  «  Every  oonstitntion,  then,  and 
•very  law,  naturally  expires  at  the  end  of  thirty-fbor  years.  If  It  be  enforced  longer, 
it  Is  an  aet  of  force,  and  not  of  right.** 

It  would  be  hard  to  carry  the  atomic,  s«y  rather  the  athelstie,  theory  of  govem- 
mcnt  b«yond  thto.  The  reader  wlU  find  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  letter  in  the 
MfHMir  and  Oorre^pondsmes  of  Thomas  Jefliersoa,  edited  by  his  grandson,  vol.  ill. 
p.  ST.  Re  will  also  find  a  very  senslUe  and  luminous  reflatotlon  of  ito  fkUacies,  In 
Mr.  lfadlson*s  reply.    See  Tucker's  L^  </ J'^^rsoM,  vol.  1.  p.  9M. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  wlU  be  noticed,  makes  a  generation,  competent  to  contract  debt, 
last  thirty 'four  years.  His  Mississippi  disciples  appear  to  have  based  their  esti- 
mate upoa  another  set  of  '*  the  bills  of  mortellty  ;'*  for  they  applied  his  doctrine  to 
Justify  the  repudiation  of  the  Union  Bank  Bonds,  in  lees  than  Mtm  years  after  fto 
fstth  of  the  Stete  had  been  pledged  for  their  payment  1 
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f  mended  that  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State 

f  should  be  repealed ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  oat,  with 

N    much  force,  the  gross  abuses » which,  he  all^^,  had  crept 

I    into  their  management,  especially  into  that  of  the  Union 

V^ank.* 

The  wnimuLM  of  this  recommendation  best  appears  from  the 
following  Resolations,  which  were  immediately  introduced 
into  both  branches  of  the  L^^lature  : 

WK&rwMy  in  the  first  seotiun  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  it  is  declared  that  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a 
social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights,  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  are  endtled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments,  or 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public 
services ;  and  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  tlie  people,  and  all 
free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  establinhed 
for  their  benefit,  and  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  inalienable  and 
indefeasible  right  to  alter  or  abolish  the  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

AndL  tDhereat^  since  all  free  governments  derive  their  autlioritj 

•  «*  Tb«  fklUi  of  tii6  state  to  pledged  for  tko  wholo  Mpltol  iteek  [of  Uie  Unioi. 
Bankjt  aod  the  propertjr  of  all  her  oitiaeDi  maj  horoafler  be  tamed  to  make  up  Ita 
lonei  and  deflaloatloot.  The  right  of  the  peO|>le,  therefore,  to  know  the  ooDduct 
of  all  its  agente  and  the  liabllUiee  of  every  one  of  Ita  dehtan,  oanoot  be  ^aee« 
tloned. 

**  An  ezamlnaUon  of  the  list  of  etookholdeni  of  the  Bank  will  ihow,  that  not  one 
Toter  ont  of  thirty  in  the  Stoto  hat  obtained  ttoek.  Should  the  roildoe  of  the  bond* 
OTor  be  lold,  the  etoekholden  alone  will  be  bendted  by  the  ealea.  le  II  ooasietent 
with  the  prindplce  of  |netlee,  doei  it  eomport  with  good  fhlth  to  reader  the  property 
and  pereoni  of  forty  thoosand  freemen  liable  to  be  maiiad  to  raloe  money  for  the 
especial  use  of  thirteen  hundred  eitiaent,  many  of  them  men  of  groat  wealth,  and 
Bone  of  whom  ha  *l  any  poeoliar  claime  to  LegielatlTe  Ibvor  f 

**  The  OBereloe  of  the  repealing  power  to  not  in  Ita  natiire  Jodlolal.  The  eame 
power  that  granto  ehartere,  to  oompetoat  to  repeal  them.  Pabi:4  policy  and  oo«« 
▼eoienco  aothoriaeo  thoir  ereatioa,  and  if  csperienee  proTee  thtm  to  be  detrimental 
we  are  required  to  recall  the  priTilegei  granted.  Setere  penaltiee  ehould  be  ta» 
poeed  for  banking,  after  the  repeal  of  a  charter.  The  iMulng  of  paper,  in  contra 
vaatloo  of  tho  repealing  a«t,  couid  be  efl^ctuaUy  checked  by  flto  abrogation  qf  oC 
iotm  mam  tfi»>bree,  maHag  it  pemil  to  Jbrg*  euoh  paper.  The  existing  Banks  eaa* 
■oi  be  bolstered  np.**  The  chartered  banking  capital  of  Mississippi,  at  that 
■Bsoonted  to  mar*  U«m^{^'«to  miUioM  ^f  daUart, 
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from  the  people,  and  are  inntituted  for  the  preservation  of  theii 
liberty,  and  promotion  of  their  happiness,  and  as  the  function^ 
tries  of  the  government  are  simply  the  agents  of  power,  appoiuted 
by  the  people,  under  a  responsibility  to  perform  their  will,  they, 
as  oi>ntra-di8tinguished  from  the  body  politic,  do  not  possess  one 
particle  of  power.  It  /ollow^  that  all  laws  which  grant  to  tlie 
few  the  power  to  oppress  the  many,  are  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  and  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  the  people— and 
therefore  repealahle  by  the  Supremr  Atjthobitt. 

And  whereoiy  a  Bank  Charter,  from  its  natare,  extends  and 
-necessarily  confines  the  powers  and  privileges  granted  to  the 
few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  ;  therefore,  if  the  powers  and 
privileges,  granted  in  a  banlc  charter,  operate  against  the  public 
good,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  the  agents  of  the  people, 
to  revoke  snch  charters.    Therefore, 

Bewhtd  by  the  Legulature  cf  the  State  of  Mimenppi^  that 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  it  sliall  be 
deemed  lawful  and  competent,  to  alter,  amend,  or  abrogate  any 
act  of  incorporation,  which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted 
under  or  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  which  is,-  or  may  be,  found 
to  existt  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  same,  under  any 
name,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature,  the  public  good  may  require  such  alterations, 
amendment,  or  abrogation. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolations,  an  anti-bank  bill,  of^ 
a  highly  revolntionary  character,  was  framed,  and  forced  I 
through  the   House,   against   the    formal  protest    of   itsX 
weightiest  members.     All  professed  themselves  favorable  to  ^ 
a  thorough  reform  of  the  banking  system  of  the  State  ;  hot 
the  majority  were  determined  to  effect  it  in  a  sammary  way, 
and  by  nsnrping  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  ;  the  minority 
argned  that  such  a  method  would  be  essr-ntially  nnjnst, 
would  fail  to  care  the  evil,  and,  in  the  end,  would  infect  the 
body  politic  with  a  malady  yet  deeper  and  more  virulent 
than  the  original  disease.    The  bill  was  finally  defeated  io 
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the  Senate.  But  hardly  had  the  coogratalations  ceased, 
which  wise  and  good  citizens  exchanged  with  each  othef 
upon  the  event,  when  Go?.  McNott  issued  his  notorioas 
Proclamation,  announcing  to  the  world,  that  the  State 
neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  bonds  issued  under  her 
great  seal  and  signed  by  himself,  in  her  name,  on  account  of 
the  Union  Bank.*     What  American  citizen,  then  sojourning 


*  The  hUtory  of  the  Union  Bank  b  hriefly  thle :  It  wm  incorporated,  on  the 
net  day  of  January,  188T,  under  the  tiUe  of  **  The  Miuissippi  Union  Bank,**  with  • 
capital  of  $15,600,000;  which  capital  was  to  be  **  raised  by  means  of  a  loan,  to  be 
obUined  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institation.** 

The  5th  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  declares,  "  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  said  Union  Bank,  for  the  said  loan  of  $15,500,000,  the  faith  of  this  SUte  be  and 
Is  hereby  pledged,  both  for  the  secnrlty  of  the  capital  and  interest,  and  that  7,500 
bonds  of  $S,000  each,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  the  order  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  coanlerBlgned 
by  the  State  Treasurer,  and  nnder  seal  of  the  State.** 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1888,  In  accordance  with  a  constitutional  proTision, 
this  J^fth  section  of  the  sUtute,  whereby  the  faith  of  the  State  Is  pledged,  was 
re-enacted  by  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by  the  Goremor. 

On  the  15ih  of  Febmary,  1888,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed,  entitled  **  An 
act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  incorporate  the  s|ibscribers  to  the  Mississippi 
Union  Bank.** 

The  chief  argument  against  the  liability  of  the  State  to  pay  the  bonds,  was,  at 
first,  that  they  had  been  sold  In  rlolatton  of  the  supplementary  prorislon,  which 
declares  that  **  said  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  wvUriKeir  par  valus/*  Got.  McNutt 
took  this  ground ;  he  did  not  repudiate  the  bonds  as  tmeciutUuUanaL  But  this 
argument  could  not  stand ;  for  although  nominally  wAd  under  par,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  rate  of  exchange  between  Jackson  and  New  Orleans  (where  the 
payments  were  made)  the  State  actually  realised  more  than  the  "  par  raloe.**  The 
bonds  sold  amounted  to  $6,000,000. 

The  legal  argument  of  the  antl-bond  party  assumed,  in  time,  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  plausible  shape.  They  contended  that  the  Union  Bank  was  not  oiga- 
oised  under  the  original  act,  approTOd  on  the  Slst  of  January,  18S7,  and  6th  February, 
1888;  but  under  that  aot,  amd  the  **  supplementary  act,**  approred  16th  February, 
188S ;  that  the  supplementary  act  made  many  important  changes  In  the  original 
act,  whereby  the  ultimate  liability  of  the  State  was  Increased,  and  her  eecuritj 
greatly  lessened ;  and  that  as  the  law,  making  these  ehanges,  had  not  been  passed 
by  two  sacoesslTe  Legislatures,  the  whole  statute,  original  and  supplementary,  was 
thus  rendered  null  and  roid. 

Mr.  Panrnn  contended  that  the  **  supplementary  act  **  did  not  materially  chaaga 
fhe  liability  of  the  Sute ;  that  lu  proTisions  were  directly  in  order  to  carry  out  tfca 
Intention  of  the  original  statute,  and  were  strictly  within  the  constitutional  power 
•r  the  Legislature ;  that  it  in  no  way  pledged  the  faith  of  the  State  fMr  the  paymeal 
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IB  the  remotest  corner  of  Gbristeodom,  cr  heathendom,  wiL 
ever  forget  the  sting  of  indignant  shame  which  that  procla* 
mation  shot  into  his  heart  I 

But  nowhere  did  it  excite  such  shame  and  indignation  ac 
In  Mississippi ;  nowhere  did  its  sentiments  encounter  such 
earnest,  patient,  and  heroic  opposition.     If  there  is  a  body^ 
of  men  in  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  moral  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people,  it  is  the  noble  band 
of  Whig  and  Democratic  bond-payers  in  Mississippi.   Hardly  \ 
had  Gov.  McNutt's  Proclamation  appeared,  when  a  public  ( 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Adams  county  was  called  iiK 
reference  to  it.    Adams  was  one  of  the  oldest  counties 
m  the  State,  paid  heavier  taxes  than  any  other,  and  was 
not  more  distinguished  for  wealth  than  for  the  intelligence, 
Weight  of  character,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  its  population. 
The  meeting  was  oite  of  the  largest  popular  assemblies 
erer  seen  in  Natchez,  and  was  fitly  presided  oyer  by  Col. 
Adam  L.  Bingaman— a  natiTC  and  honored  son  of  the 
State.    Ex-Goyernor  Poindexter  first  spoke.    Mr.  Prentiss 
then  addressed  the  people,  in  enforcement  of  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereoi^  in  the  late  Proclaraation,  issued  by  the  Goyemor  of 
this  State,  purporting  to  be  in  reference  to  sales  or  transfers  of 
the  State  Bonds,  now  in  possession  of  the  Union  Bank,  a  most 
violent,  wanton,  unwarranted,  and  uignstifiable  assault  upon  the 
credit  of  our  State,  our  oharaoter  for  honesty,  and  regard  for 
public  and  private  faith,  has  been  made,  in  his  express  assevera- 
tions o  the  inability  of  the  State  to  pay  her  debts,  and  her 


•f  the  Union  B&nk  Bondi,  ttier«  being  no  occasion  for  renewlnf  ttint  pledgo,  and 
therefore  no  neoenity  for  referrinf  it  to  anotlier  Lcgltlatore ;  and,  flvally,  that 
grantod  the  rapplementary  act  did  oiodiQr  or  repeal  important  proTiaioni  In 
tho  orlflaal  itatate,  aa  aUeged  by  tbe  advocatue  of  Repudiation,  eren  that  woold 
sot  free  the  State  from  a  perfect  conitltaUonal,  legal,  and  moral  obligatioc  to  pay 
ttiebooda. 
fberc  wm  be  reference  to  the  Plantere*  Bank  Boads  In  the  leqaeL 
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•DwiQiDgiiMs  to  do  to,  wero  she  aUe,  under  wbieh  iiD| 
wo  will  not  rilcDtlj  rat:  TberefiDro— 

Betohsd^  That  we,  m  dtizeos  of  tbis  oonDtj,  aitorly  ivpofialt 
and  denoQiioe  tbb  i^Miider  opon  the  booor  at  tbe  Stale ;  and  that 
we  doabt  not,  nor  do  we  bedtate  to  asBert,  tbat  OTeiy  eoonty  in 
tbe  State  wiQ  reboke  tbk  attack  with  tbe  jnst  indignadoii  and 
CMnteinpt  tbat  we  feeL 

Bewhtd^  Tbat  tbe  fit  prototype  of  tbe  Proclamation — Got. 
McNatt^s  reeotumendation  to  legalise  forgerr,  was  an  insolt  to 
tbe  Legislatare,  an  injury  to  tbe  Sute,  and  moat  be  regarded  at 
infamoos  bj  all  wbo  bttld  dear  tbe  reputation  of  MiaaiflsippL 

Ba^hed^  Tbat  as  oiti2ew  of  tbe  coantj  of  Adaa^s  we  repel 
tbe  ealnmny  ibat  we  are  neitlier  willing  nor  able  to  ledeen  tbo 
public  obligations,  aa  tar  as  tbej  may  fall  upon  as ;  and  tbat  we 
are  satisfied  tbat  tbe  wbole  State  most  despise  and  condemn  tbe 
allegatica  of  tbe  Governor,  and  will  vindicate  ber  boDor  and 
bunesty. 


Ad  intelligent  gentleman,  wbo  was  present,  writii^  tbo 
next  day,  describes  tbe  speech  as  "  opbolding  tbe  honor, 
dignity,  and  character  of  Mississippi  in  a  manner  which 
entranced  the  audience.  Mr.  Prentiss  is  an  honor  to  the 
American  nation.  He  is  now,  in  the  morning  of  his  fame, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  ose  those  high  endowments,  that 
belong  only  to  the  truly  great  P 

This  was,  probably,  the  first  pablic  meeting  erer  held  in 
the  United  States  to  denounce  Repndiation.  Many  Demo* 
crats,  as  well  as  Whigs,  were  present,  and  q>enly  arowed 
their  hostility  to  tbe  Proclamation  \  while,  in  most  other 
States  of  the  Union,  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party 
regarded  the  doctrine  with  as  much  detestation  as  their 
political  opponents  The  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Calhou« 
expressed  not  mereiy  tbe  sentiment  of  that  great  and  pure* 
minded  statesman,  or  of  the  gallant  State  to  which  they 
refer  ;  they  expressed  the  substantial  feeling  of  the  wisest 
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Md  best  iiien  of  all  parties,  throaghoat  the  country.    They 
ooly  echoed  the  real  voice  of  the  American  People  : 

I  pledge  foyself  that  South  Oarolina  will  pay  punctually  every 
dollar  she  owes,  should  it  take  the  last  cent,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  was  f^pent  wisely  or  foolishly.  Should  I  in  this  be  by 
possibility  mistaken — should  she  tarnish  her  unsullied  honor,  and 
bring  discredit  on  our  common  country,  by  refusing  to  redeem 
her  plighted  faith  (which  I  hold  impossible),  deep  as  is  ray  devo« 
tion  to  her,  and  mother  as  she  is  to  me,  I  would  disown  her. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  principal  speeches  on  the  Bond 
Qaeation,  correctly  reported,  wooid  be  a  lasting  monnment  to 
his  legal  attainments,  the  fervor  of  his  patriotism,  his  daant- 
less  conrage,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  political  principles. 
Several  of  these  speeches  were  among  the  greatest  he  ever 
made ;  and  all  of  them  were  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
energy  and  elevation  of  tone.  Whenever  he  spoke  on  this 
aabject,  he  resembled  more  an  old  Hebrew  prophet  than  a 
modern  politician.  With  unsparing  severity,  and  as  if 
specially  commissioned  by  Heaven,  he  warned  the  people 
against  the  demagogues,  who  were  trying  to  lead^  them 
astray,  set  before  them  the  sin  of  violating  the  public  faith, 
and  plainly  foretold  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would 
spring  out  of  their  endorsing  such  a  policy.  He  denounced 
it  as  alike  foolish  and  wicked  ;  it  would  prove,  in  the  end, 
as  fatal  a  robbery  upon  their  pockets  as  upon  their  charac- 
ter. In  this  strain  he,  during  four  years,  everywhere  lifted 
up  his  voice  ;  it  mattered  not  whether  he  was  addressing  a 
polished  audience  at  Natchez,  a  knot  of  loiterers  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  in  Yicksburg,  a  gathering  of  back- 
woodsmen, or  a  crowd  well  sprinkled  with  the  repudiating 
legislators  at  Jackson  ;  he  never  varied  his  speech,  except 
to  lash  the  iniquity  with  rebukes  still  more  scathing,  whoi 
he  saw  its  authors  or  abettors  before  him  I 
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It  is  DOt  my  bosiness  to  defend  the  terrible  severity  of 
language  which  he  allowed  himself  in  attacking  RepndiatioQ, 
On  this  point  the  reader  must  exercise  his  own  judgment . 
But  Mr.  Prentiss  deliberately  justified  himself,  on  th« 
ground  that,  as  the  evil  assaulted  the  very  being  of  society, 
it  was  entitled  to  no  quarter ;  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
moral  treason  to  parley  with  it.  And  yet  his  bitterest 
speeches  against  Repudiation  were  so  full  of  wit,  humor, 
and  splendid  eloquence,  that  they  fascinated  the  very  men 
upon  whose  heads  he  was  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  I 

He  was  not  always,  however,  in  the  denunciatory  mood. 
Sometimes  his  tone  was  mild  and  persuasive  ;  his  manner, 
"  sweet  as  summer  ;"  his  argument,  addressed  to  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head.  At  such  times,  the  effect  of  his 
appeals  was  irresistible.  Forgetting,  for  the  moment,  the 
darker  side  of  his  subject,  and  borne  upon  the  pinions  of 
reason  and  strong  imagination,  he  would  soar  into  the 
sphere  of  ideal  truth,  and  thence  shed  down  light  and  beauty 
upon  his  wondering  auditors  I  Or,  taking  them  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  he  would  draw  tears  from  their  eyes  by 
portraying,  with  a  pathos  whose  deep  sincerity  none  could 
doubt,  the  sad  misfortunes  which  Repudiation  had  brought, 
and  would  continue  to  bring,  upon  thousands  of  poor  men 
and  women,  widows,  and  orphans,  old  soldiers  and  sailors, 
retired  upon  their  little  all  from  the  storms  of  life  ;  upon 
illustrious  poets  and  divines  too — men,  whose  good  opinion 
could  add  weight  to  the  character  of  a  nation.  **  Such  are 
the  persons,"  after  this  manner  he  would  proceed,  "  such 
are  the  persons,  fellow-citizens,  who  have  entrusted  their 
earthly  subsistence  to  the  protection  of  ytmr  laws  ;  who 
have  confided  in  the  great  seal  of  this  young  and  chivalric 
State ;  many  of  them  are  scattered  among  the  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  of  our  mother-country.     Shall  their  reli- 
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ance  opon  onr  h^nor,  npon  our  plighted  fuith,  be  put  to 
shame  J  Ton,  Jiothers  and  daughters  of  the  land — jyn, 
in  whose  bosoms  the  vestal  flame  of  patriotism  never  goes 
cut — what  response  do  yonr  fair  lips  give  to  this  question  ? 
lint  I  know  what  response  you  will  give.  It  is  that  which 
your  venerated  mothers — those  glorious  dames  of  the  Revo- 
lution— ^true  Deborahs  and  mothers  in  Israel,  would  have 
given  before  yon  I  Indeed,  you  are  more  interested  in  the 
Buocess  of  right  principles  than  we  of  the  sterner  sex  ;  for 
yon  would  lose  more  by  their  defeat.  Your  own  holy 
instincts  prompt  you  in  this  matter.  You  know  that  the 
high  destinies  of  your  sex  can  only  be  accomplished  under 
the  protection  of  good  government,  and  the  genial  influence 
of  a  settled  social  organization.  You  shrink  with  natural 
horror  from  the  disorganizing  doctrines  and  wicked  practices 
of  the  Repudiating  party.  God  bless  the  fair  ladies  of 
Mississippi  I  They  fight  against  our  enemy  even  as  '  iJU 
Stan  in  their  courses  fought  against  Siseraf" 

For  the  following  spirited  description  of  one  of  Mr. 
Prentiss'  opeeches  on  Repudiation,  the  reader  is  indebted  to 
Joseph  D.  Shields,  Esq.,  of  Natchez  : 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  was  at  what  might  be  called  a 
glorification  meeting,  at  Jackson,  called  to  celebrate  the  Whig 
triamph  of  18i0.  I  confess  his  effort  did  not  come  up  to  my 
expectation,  and  the  remark  was  made  that  he  had  not  done 
himself  jnstioe.  The  only  part  of  his  speech  that  impressed  roe, 
was  that  in  which  he  bej^ged  tlie  old  line  Democrats  and  the  old 
line  Whigs  to  keep  their  armor  nntarnished  by  the  blight  of 
fiepndiation. 

It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  was  at  Fayette  on  the  occasion 
to  which  you  allude.  It  was  noised  aboat  that  Prkntxbs  was  to 
•peak,  and  instantly  the  Oourt  H)iise  was  crowded.  Tlie 
iubjeot  was  one  of  vi  al  importance,  and  he  laid  or  t  his  wboU 
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•trength  upon  it.  During  the  delivery  of  the  speeeh,  he  wai 
frequently  interrupted  by  a  very  zealous  repndiator,  a  man  weft 
known  in  the  community,  and  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 
Those  interruptions  were  extremely  annoying  to  the  audience,  a 
majority  of  wliom  were  warm  admirers  of  Pbrntiss.  He,  how* 
ever,  never  for  an  instant  lost  liis  equanimity ;  and  while  the 
crowd  were  shouting  out,  *'Down  with  himl"  "PbbntibsP 
**P»«NTi8sl"  "Out  with  hi»nl"  **Downl  down  I"  your  bro- 
ther, with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  "  begged  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  allow  his  venerable  friend  to  proceed,  aa  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  him.*' 

The  scope  of  the  old  man's  remarks  was  to  make  the  Whiga 
pnrtieeps  eriminis^  by  having  aided  in  the  creation  of  the  banks. 
"  That's  the  very  point  I'm  coming  to,"  said.PKSNTiss.  ^'  In  this 
matter,  fellow-citizen^,  I  know  no  Whig  nor  Democrat.  I  know 
those  only  who  uphold  the  principles  of  honor,  and  the  plighted 
faith  of  Mississippi."  After  repeated  attempts  to  embarrass  the 
speaker,  in  every  one  of  which  his  guns  were  adroitly  turned 
upon  himself,  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  opposition,  picked  up  his  hat  in  a  rage,  and  left  the  Oourt 
Houfte,  saying,  as  he  left,  tliat  he  had  taken  a  "  blue  pill"  that 
morning  I 

Mr.  PsKNTiBa'  speech  was  not  so  much  an  argument  on  the 
oonstitutional  question,  but  rather  a  condemnation  of  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  which  was  becoming  so  prevalent.  Giving  to 
the  candidates  then  before  the  people  credit  for  honesty  of 
intention,  "  Still,"  said  he,  "  they  were  mere  hoh$  upon  the  sur^ 
face,  showing  where  the  big  fish  were  nibbling  at  the  bait 
below."  The  war  now  waged  against  the  bonds  of  the  Union 
Bank,  involved  a  principle  which,  connistently  carried  out,  would 
lead  inevitably  to  the  repudiation  of  all  chartered  rights,  debts, 
and  public  obligations.  His  main  attack  was  upon  the  doctrine, 
boldly  advanced  by  some  politicians  of  Uie  State,  that  the  Union 
Bank  was  created  by  one  generation,  that  another  generation 
bad  ooroe  into  existence,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  bear  the 
burden  of  liqtiidating  debts  they  did  no*  x>utract|  and  the  ben» 
fits  of  which  they  did  not  ei^oy 
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I  oan  only  give  yoo  a  fevir  of  his  ideas,  for  no  stenographer 
oould  report  him.    Admitting,  then,  said  he,  the  principle,  how 
are  yon  going  to  apply  it?    Who  can  mark  where  one  genera- 
lion  begins  and  another  generation  ends  f    The  stream  of  time 
hai*  a  continnons,  everlasting  flow ;  yoa  cannot  separate  its  pai^ 
tides,  and  say,  this  much  belongs  to  yunr  generation,  and  this  to 
mine.     The  life  of  s<xsiety  is  one  and  immortal ;  it  cannot  \it 
thus  broken  into  disconnected  fragments.     Besidets  how  dare 
we  claim  and  enjoy  the  innnmerable  benefits  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  if  we  repudiate  the  obligations  they  impo^^ed  upon 
lis  ?    Onr  liberty,  our  oonstitation  and  laws,  our  social  institn* 
tions,  our  very  roads  and  bridges,  our  public  buildings,  all  won 
for  us  by  the  toil,  sacrifices,  or  blood  of  onr  fathers,  how  can 
we  have  the  face  to  appropriate  these  vast  benefit,  and  not 
take  the  incumbrance  which  they  bring  with  tliem  9    In  truth, 
every  good  thing  that  we  have  is  mortgaged ;    earth,  sea,  and 
sky — aye,  the  very  air  we  brepthe,  as  disease  and  sickness  can 
bear  witness.    We  inherit  no  blessing,  no  right  or  advantage, 
which  is  not  ours  in  trust,  which  is  not  linked  to  some  duty. 
But  it  is  vain  for  me,  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt  even  a  brief 
synopsis  of  his  remarks.     All  I  know  is,  that  he  made  the 
most  powerful  and  brilliant  argnment  I  ever  listened  to.    His 
propositions  were  so  plain  that  a  child  could  understand  them  ; 
and  his  elucidation  grew  brighter  and  brighter  at  every  step. 
The  gariands  that  his  glowing  fancy  wove  and  scattered  over 
his  theme,  never  marred  the  simple  majesty  of  the  argument ; 
they  seemed,  in  fact,  to  give  it  strengUi,  while  they  enhanced 
its  beauty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  address,  I  observed  two  old  men  (I 
Uiink  one  was  a  Whig,  and  the  other  a  Democrat)  plant  them* 
selves  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker,  one  on  either  side ;  as  he 
proceeded  their  attention  became  riveted ;  they  pressed  forward 
and  gazed  into  his  face,  as  if  tliey  thought  him  inspired.  Before 
he  had  concluded,  I  saw  them  weeping  like  children  I  When  he 
had  finished,  one  exclaimed,  "  AinH  he  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived?"  The  other  said,  "If  I  could  make  such  a  speech 
•0  that,  I  would  be  willing  to  lie  down  and  die  the  next  minute  T 
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These,  ot  oon.'^e,  were  extravagant  encdmiums;  but  I  give  tlwni 
as  specimens,  to  show  the  wonderful  effects  of  his  eloqaenca 

I  know  not  wliat  preparation  he  had  made  for  this  masterly 
effort.  He  certainly  Iiad  no  idea  of  speaking  when  he  went  to 
Fayette,  as  he  was  there  on  professional  business.  It  was,  if  I 
mistake  not,  at  that  term  that  he  defeated  the  hopes  of  a 
ytiung  man,  who  was  seeking  to  break  his  father^s  will.  I  was 
told  that  after  the  Jury  had  returned  a  verdict  against  him,  the 
son  came  to  Mr.  Pbbntim  and  used  language  of  the  following 
purport  ^  Well,  Mr.  P.,  you  have  taken  my  property,  yon  have 
blasted  my  prospects;  bat  that  true  and  beautiful  tribute  yon 
paid  to  the  meoiory  of  my  father,  almost  repays  me  for  all  that  J 
have  lost.** 

Another  speech,  which  prodoced  a  deep  impression  at  the 
time,  was  made  at  Yicksburg,  Nov.  6,  1843.  The  occasioQ 
was  a  public  discossion  between  himself  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  Democratic  party,  who  has  since  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  its  ranks,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Union 
Bank  Bonds.  His  address  was  remarkable  for  the  superb 
imagery,  in  which  he  described  the  mystic  chain  that  binds 
together  the  different  generations  of  mankind,  and  preserves 
unbroken  the  moral  life  of  society.  It  was  his  last  public 
assault  upon  Repudiation.  Even  while  he  was  speaking, 
the  question  was  being  decided  at  the  ballot-box,  and  in 
favor  of  the  anti-bond  party.* 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following  editorial 


*  A  genUeman  of  l«g«I  dittlneUon,  wh  >  licard  thif  tpMoh,  wrltM,  Deo.  IS,  186S  * 
*  Your  broUier  wm  rtdloallaf  and  denounelof  tb«  doUod  that  ont  fencmtloa 
Mold  not  bind  anoUivr,  and  enUwl  on  any  one  to  explain  what  wai  aeant  hj  the 
proposition.  UaJorDaTli,wbo  had  nerer  before  appeared  In  poMle,  nndertook  te 
»tat«  what  the  doctrine  on  that  point  was.  Tour  brother*!  reqioate  waa  the  moet 
courteously  ievere  and  magniloently  eloquent  thing  I  cTer  heard,  even  from  hint 
Bat  It  wae  ten  jeart  ago,  and  nothing  li  left  on  my  mind  but  the  tItM  Impreseloa 
•f  the  power  and  beauty  of  tite  speech.  We  heurd  him  thtn  erery  daj,  and  diA 
•et  tpeclally  mark  and  treaiure  up  lili  great  •ayingB.** 
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DOtice  of  this  speech,  taken  from  the  Vickshurg  Seniind^  • 
leading  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Mississippi  It 
appeared  in  the  paper  of  No?.  7,  1843 


According  to  agreement,  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Pbkntibb  and  Mi^oi 
Davis,  met  in  public  discnssioD,  at  the  Court  House  yesterday. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  outline  of  the  arguments  used, 
or  the  points  relied  on,  by  either  party.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
was  an  honorable,  gentlemanly,  fair  discussion  as  to  the  const!- 
tntionality  of  the  Union, Bank  Bonds,  creditable  to  the  parties, 
and  the  cause. 

Mr.  PBSNTIS8  certainly  made  the  Ix'st,  and  most  logical  argn« 
ment  we  have  ever  either  heard,  or  read  AS  SMANATiNe  fbom 
THB  BONB-PATBB8,  and  Stating  that  onr  plain  planter  successfully 
maintained  his  position  against  S.  S.  Prbntiss,  is  saying  that 
Mi\jor  Davis  is  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  needless  to  &«sert  that 
Mr.  pRBNTiss  has  not  changed  onr  views  on  the  Union  Bank 
Bond  question,  and  that  tM  think  his  arguments  will  not  bear 
the  process  of  analysis ;  bnt  we  must  ailmit  they  were  specious 
plausible,  and  no  doubt,  to  many  would  seem  convincing.  In 
saving  that  S.  S.  Prbntiss  is  a  great  man,  that,  deservedly,  he 
should  be  ac  the  head  of  the  party,  not  alone  in  Mississippi,  but 
thronghotit  the  Union,  let  no  tme  accuse  ns  of  any  sinister 
motive^  We  express  onr  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  naw^ 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gigantic  Gh>liah,  with 
whom  onr  little  David  has  had  to  struggle,  and  tlie  honor  that 
is  due  him  in  coming  out  of  that  struggle  untouched  and 
nnscathed.  Out  of  it  untouched  has  he  come,  and  in  our  opinion 
triumphantly,  successfully,  and  honorably. 

The  necessity  which  Major  Davis  was  under  of  visitip^some  of 
the  precincts  where  votes  were  being  received,  prevented  a  pro* 
longation  of  the  discnssion.  To  review  some  of  Mr.  Pbentiss* 
propositions,  we  had  resolved;  but  as  the  decision  of  the  people 
on  the  bond  question  is  now  in  pendency,  and  there  is  no  fur* 
ther  time  for  bearing  counsel  on  either  side,  we  decline  d(ing 
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For  the  following  additional  account  of  Mr.  Prentistf 
course  on  Repadiatiou,  and  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at 
Jackson,  in  1843,  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Joseph  B.  Cobb, 
of  Lowndes  County,  Mississippi,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
not  less  for  his  literary  culture  and  attainments  than  for  hia 
social  worth.  The  reader  will  not  blame  me  for  retaining 
the  interesting  introductory  notices  : 

LoaawooD,  near  Ootambiu,  Mlu ,  Jfay  8,  ISBt. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib; — 

Tour  favor  of  the  80th  March  reached  me  some 
-weeks  oinoe,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  bat  engage- 
tnent?  of  a  pressing  character,  would  jiave  so  long  delayed 
my  reply  to  the  inquiries  you  therein  proposed.  Nor  do  I 
feel  certain  that  I  am  even  now  fully  prepared  to  give  you  a 
Bati>factory  answer,  because  your  inquiries  embrace  much  that 
might  well  occupy  a  history  rather  than  a  letter. 

I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  y<»ur  di^tingulilied  brother 
niore  than  ten  years  since.  His  name,  his  fame,  and  his  person 
were  known  to  me  many  years  previously,  but  it  was  not  until 
January  of  1842,  during  my  service  in  the  Mississippi  Legislature, 
that  1  formed  with  him  that  doxe  tie  of  mutual  regard  and 
friendship,  which  I  fondly  believe  lasted  to  hU  dying  day ;  whilst, 
on  my  part,  it  has  survived  the  intervention  of  death.  .  He  was 
then  in  the  fall  bloom  of  manhood.  Disease  had  not  attacked 
his  constitution,  and  his  unusual  vigor  of  health,  and  remarkable 
eapability  for  enduring  physical  labor  and  exercise,  were 
observed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  strength,  even  considered 
independently  of  his  lameness,  was  truly  astonishlDg.  I  wae 
told  that  he  had  sometimes,  when  in  a  hilarious  humor,  been 
seen  to  lift  stout  men  in  his  arms,  and  seat  them  on  beds  or 
Cables.  Just  as  the  frolic  of  the  moment  suggested ;  while,  as  a 
Wdlkei ,  few  were  able  to  tire  him  down.  I  have  ridden  in  hit 
company  on  horseback,  and  although  he  generally  mounted  a 
spirited  animal,  I  never  knew  him  to  loi^  his  balance,  or  meet 
•  •fh  a  fiill.    I  montic  n  these  facts  because  many  have  supposed 
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UiAt  in  contequeDoe  of  his  well-known  infirinitj,  he  w^h  not 
itted  for  Athletic  ezerotsee. 

Bat  it  was  the  enninent  social  worth,  the  amiable  qualities  of 
heart,  and  the  unswerving  tenacity  and  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ships, which  made  your  brother  so  beloved  by  all  who  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  knowing  him  intimately.  Many  of  hi^  warmest 
AC  i  most  devoted  personal  friends  were  found,  t«io,  in  the  ranka 
of  that  party  whose  principles  he  daily  denounced  with  SMoh 
violence,  and  ridicnied  so  scathingly.  Among  these,  not  feeling 
that  I  violate  any  rule  of  decorum  or  propriety,  I  may  mention 
the  distingui)»hed  name  of  John  Anthony  Quitman.  It  seemed 
to  me  tliat  your  brotiier  really  loved  this  gentleman ;  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  ever  saw  ibem  in  company,  that  the  feeling 
was  reciprocal. 

As  to  your  brother*s  course,  in  relation  to  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  Repudiation,  I  think  1  may  safely  say  that  he  led 
off  in  the  first  speech  that  was  ever  made  to  any  considerable 
andience  in  Missistiippi  in  opposition  to  that  most  pernicious  and 
unworthy  doctrine.  This  speech  was  made  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  especial  invitation,  during  the 
adjourned  session  of  the  Legitilature  in  January  of  1841.*  He 
was  not  then  a  member,  but  the  address  was  made  to  the  Oon* 
vention  of  the  Ixmil-jiaying  party.  I  regret  to  say  tliat  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  speech ;  but  a  mutual  friend, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  of  Nosubee,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  high 

•  Th«  meeting  at  Nalches,  bowever,  was  tome  ten  loonthi  earlier.  In  the  oourit 
of  1841,  too,  he  addressed  the  people  on  the  Bond  Question  wlienever  he  had  oppur- 
tonltj.  The  following  letter,  signed  bjr  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  cIMsens  of 
JefliBrton  eoanty,  slioirs  In  what  light  be  was  regarded  by  the  Antl-Repadiators : 

"  Ho*.  8.  8.  Pssnas.  **WATwm,8$pt.l9,lMl. 

"  DUAM  Sib  :— 

**  We,  tlie  undersigned,  some  of  whom  heard  your  speech  at  Vlcksburg, 
foiae  tiooe  since,  on  the  Bond  Question,  In  which  you  proved  that  the  State  is  con- 
■litBiloiially,  legally,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  her  bonds  sold  on  account  of  the 
DniM  Bank,  most  respeetftiUy  request  a  copy  for  pnbllcaUon  In  T^0  Jhnl  /\iy«r, 
puMlsbcd  In  this  place,  and  edited  by  O.  Earl  Hartin,  Esq. 

**  We  ba^e  erer  looked  upon  you  as  the  leader  (permit  tis  to  use  the  term)  of  tht 
frvat  Whig  party  to  thta  State;  and  now,  as  Whigs,  we  dalm  that  your  rleva  m 
Ml  ^"iwiUoM  asj  be  mad*  pablie  at  aboTe  requested.**— ■». 
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attunments,  and  as  fully  alivs  to  the  impressions  of  eloqnenot 
as  any  person,  has  often  spoken  of  Mr.  PBSzrnas^  effort  on  that 
occasion  as  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  of  thone 
wonderfdl  flights  of  oratory  which  distingnished  his  pnblie 
career,  and  which  marked  him  as  ths  man  of  his  generation. 

The  elections  of  that  year,  however,  resulted  most  disastrously 
to  the  bond-paying  cause.  The  question  of  Repudiation  usurped 
respectability,  and  signally  bullied  contempt  Gov.  Tucker  was 
borne  into  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  by  a 
minority  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  which  thoroughly  disheartened  the  party  who  had 
supported  the  payment  of  the  Union  Bank  Bonds.  Not* 
withstanding  the  eminent  private  worth  of  Gov.  Tucke*,  and 
his  deserved  popularity  as  a  citizen,  the  two  succeeding 
years  seemed  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  State,  which  evidently  disquieted  the  advocates 
of  Repudiation,  while  those  who  differed  with  them  felt 
almost  ashamed  to  leave  the  borders  of  Mississippi.  Prominent 
among  those  who  openly  proclumed  tlie  latter  sentiment, 
was  your  illustrious  brother.  Even  during  his  visits  to  New 
Orleans,  where  much  of  his  busine^  was  transacted,  he  songht 
shelter  from  the  gaie  and  curiosity  of  the  people,  candidly 
declaring  that  he  felt  really  ashamed  to  receive  any  public  testi- 
monials of  esteem,  ^^w  long  ob  the  hlackflag  of  Repudiation 
wooed  triufnphantly  over  the  fertile  plaine  and  rieh  talleyi  of 
hie  adopted  StateJ^  This  is  his  own  strong  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  I  well  remember  the  deep  emphasis  and  subduing 
eloquence  with  which  he  uttered  the  bitter  thought  No  one 
could  ever  have  learned  to  imitate  the  manner  and  tone  with 
whiol;,  when  laboring  under  aroused  sensibility,  he  used  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Repudiation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  concentrated 
di»gust  of  a  whole  party  was  thrown  into  the  eflbrt  His 
sxpreasion  was  that  of  a  man  who  loathed  some  nauseous  draught 
that  nacessity  forced  him  to  swallow;  while  the  natural  lisp 
that  impeded  his  utterance  would  be  prolonged  into  an.angr^ 
biis,  more  startling  tlian  that  of  the  coiled  serpent. 

Notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  of  1841,  the  bond-payin| 
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piirty  rallied  gallantly  for  the  gubernatorial  conflict  of  1848.  A 
State  Oonvention  assembled  at  Jackson,  in  June  of  that  year,  of 
which  Ck>]one]  Binganian  was  President.  Toar  brother  was 
also  a  member,  bein^  a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Warren. 
At  this  time  every  office  in  the  State,  from  the  highest  almost 
to  the  lowest,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-bond  party,  save 
alone  the  bench  of  the  High  Gonrt  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  Of 
this  lofty  tribunal,  Wm.  L.  Sharkey,  Esq.,  present  United  States 
Oonsul  at  Havana,  was  Chief  Justice.  His  elevated  standing, 
his  eminent  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  parity  of  character, 
and  his  general  popularity,  tamed  on  him  the  eyes  of  the  wliole 
Whig  party  of  the  State,  as  being  the  most  snitable  candidate 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  people  for  the  office  of  Governor. 
There  was  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  man  of  his  party  who 
was  not  pressing  his  nomination.  The  members  of  the  Ck>n- 
vention  were  very  nearly  unanimous  in  bis  behalf;  and  when 
the  Komiaating  Committee  was  raised,  no  one  entertained  the 
shadow  of  a  doabt  as  to  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Mr. 
Prkntus  had  not  been  present  at  the  forenoon  session  of  the 
Ccmvention,  being  engaged  in  the  argument  of  a  very  important 
case  before  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  been 
named  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  accord- 
ingly met  that  body  at  noon.  He  was  surprised,  indeed  almost 
deprived  of  his  equanimity,  when  he  found  that  Judge  Sharkey 
was  about  to  be  invited  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Governor;  and,  mainly  through  his 
exertions,  the  Committee  reconsidered  their  action,  and  broughl 
into  the  Convention  the  name  of  another  candidate  for  that 
higli  office.  This  created  a  perfect  furor  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  members  of  that  body.  Complaints  and  murmurs 
arose  from  all  quarters  of  the  hall.  No  one  objected  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  offered,  but  nearly  everybody  preferred 
Judge  Sharkey.  During  all  this  excitement,  Mr.  Pbehtus,  clad 
carelessly  in  a  plain  summer  suit^  Lis  collar  open,  and  his  fine 
flowing  looks  streaming  unarranged,  and  almost  wildly,  sat  per- 
fectly calm  and  silent.  The  time  had  not  arrived  at  which  he 
decided  to  mingle  in  the  strife,  and  assign  the  reasons  for  his 
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sonduct.  At  length,  a  member  addressed  the  PreBldent,  anil 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the  person  reported  from  the 
Oonimittee  as  the  candidate,  and  to  insert  that  of  Wm.  L.  Shar- 
key. The  morion  was  not  even  seconded,  before  Mr.  PBSNTiflfl 
sprang,  rather  than  rose,  to  his  fee^,  threw  his  well-known  stick 
in  its  accustomed  place,  ti>  support  his  infirm  limb,  and  advancing 
energetically  to  the  front  of  his  desk,  began  to  pour  forth  one 
of  those  powerful  and  overwhelming  torrents  of  eloquence  for 
which  he  has  become  so  fnmed.  The  peculiar  sonnd  of  his  cane, 
as  he  limped  along  from  hU  seat  (a  sound  which  is  well  remem- 
bered in  Mississippi,  and  which  never  failed  to  draw  universal 
attention  whenever,  during  his  service  in  Oongre<«s,  he  entered 
the  Hall  of  Representatives),  at  once  stilled  the  audience  into  the 
most  perfect  pilence.  Every  one  could  f^ee  that  the  humor  was 
npon  him,  and  that  he  had  been  touched  by  the  mngic  wand  of 
his  ministering  Genius.  He  assaulted  the  motion  as  striking  a 
death-blow  at  the  already  crippled  character  of  MisKis^ippi.  With 
more  tlian  usual  skill,  he  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the  whole 
army  of  repudiatori*,  ^^with  their  ragged,  pirate  flag,  borne 
shamelessly  in  the  midst  of  them,  advancing  in  swarms  to  do 
their  murderous,  infamoua  work.**  He  described  them  aa 
'^Huns,  guided  by  leaders  who  owned  all  the  atrocious  prin- 
ciples of  Attila  without  possessing  his  courage  or  his  talent?*.** 
Alluding  to  the  defeat  which  the  bond-payers  had  sustained 
at  the  last  elections,  he  spoke,  with  power  nnsiirpasseil, 
against  that  policy  which  dictated  to  ns,  *^  aft«r  having  loHt  the 
main  battle,  and  been  driven  back  from  every  post  and  routed 
at  all  points,  to  draw  our  greatest  leader  from  the  strong  citadel 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  encounter  an  uncertain  fate  in  a  hazard- 
ous campaign.'*  This  citadel  unsurrendered,  he  declared  that 
the  ^^  wild  beast  of  Repudiation  **  was  restrained  from  striking, 
at  least,  the  last  fatal  and  irrecoverMble  blow  on  the  already 
pnmtrate  name  of  the  State.  **  Here,  after  having  scattered  his 
vile  foam,  and  exhaled  his  pestilential  breath  in  every  other 
quarter,  he  could  at  last  be  muzzled  and  strangled.**  He  then 
ipoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  purity,  learning,  and  spotless 
sharioter  of  Judge  Sharkey,  and  declared  that  ^^  the  honest  meD 
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of  Ifindfltippi  oonld  not  spare  him  from  the  bench  at  such  a 
time.*'  His  ooart  ^*  was  the  last  refage  left  under  the  inflictions 
of  this  worse  than  Egyptian  plagne,"  and  they  would  rise 
up  in  one  stilid  mass  to  protest  against  his  being  surrendered— 
against  the  ^Metting  go  of  onr  only  hold,  to  flounder  amidst  the 
uncertainties  of  a  political  campaign.'*  He  said,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  thrilled  the  audience,  that  ^^  Judge 
Sharkey  should  not  be  forced  to  soil  the  pure  ermine  of  Judicial 
eminence  by  seeking  an  engagement  with  this  unclean  monster.'' 
Still,  he  continued,  it  was  ^^  essential  to  fight  the  beast,  pestifer- 
ous as  it  was."  He  had  read  in  Roman  history  that  the  inarch 
of  a  whole  army  had  been  once  arrested  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  huge  serpent,  whose  very  breath  poisoned  the  entire 
atmosphere  around  them.  Regnlus  halted  his  columns,  and 
decided  that  safety  called  for  the  destruction  of  the  monster, 
even  though  many  human  lives  should  be  the  forfeit.  If  the 
serpent,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  should  follow  on  their 
march,  the  whole  army  must  inevitably  be  swept  away  by  pesti 
lence ;  and  thus,  day  after  day,  were  detachments  drawn  out, 
until  the  destroyer  was  in  turn  destroyed."  ^*  Our  march,"  he 
continued,  '^to  fame  and  to  greatness  as  a  State  had  been 
impeded  by  the  intervention  of  this  vile  serpent  of  Repudiation." 
"  Its  hiss  was  heard  from  every  hill  and  through  every  broad 
valley  of  Mississippi.  Already  its  venom  had  blighted  their 
blooms  and  freshness;-  the  very  air  by  which  they  were 
nourished  was  corroded  with  poison,  and  sure  death  seemed 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  who  ventured  within  the  tainted  precincts. 
One  only  spot  was  safe  from  its  noxious  influences,  and  we  should 
guard  closely  every  avenue  of  approach,  rather  than  open  the 
way  for  the  incursion  of  the  fell  destroyer.  He  should  be  fought 
by  the  subordinates,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  but  that,  all 
America  would  curse  and  ridicule  the  policy  which  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  in  question  mcu>t  force  upon  the  bond-paying 
party." 

This,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  very  tame  and  imperfect  account  of  one 
•f  the  most  transcendent  speeches  to  which  I  have  ever  listened. 
or  ever  expect  to  listen  again.    Some  allowance  for  this  impe^ 
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fectioD  18  doe  me,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  many  yean 
that  hare  elapsed  since  tlie  period  of  its  delivery.  I  would 
ooca.«iona11y  try  to  charge  ray  memory  with  some  striking  and 
iMantifnl  iUDfitr«icion  as  it  flowed  from  the  sjieaker^s  lips ;  bnt, 
like  ati  present,  I  was  too  mach  captivated  by  the  continnoiia 
roll  of  oratory,  and  the  splendid  oatbursts  of  genin.^,  to  store 
away  any  particular  expression.  What  I  have  here  given  is 
correct,  and  was  gathered  entirely  from  the  general  impressions 
which  rested  on  my  mind ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
the  first  time  a  single  line  or  thonght  of  that  matchless  effort 
was  ever  put  on  paper.  I  fear  that  there  is  some  risk  in  my 
endeavonr  to  do  so,  bnt  I  felt  that  yon  were  entitled  to  all  that 
I  remembered. 

The  speech  lasted  several  hours ;  at  its  close,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  jumped  up  with  a  precipitancy  that  excited  nniversal 
merriment,  and  withdrew  it  by  general  consent,  dedaritrg  his 
motive  to  have  been  only  to  test  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
When  Mr.  Prxmtiss  began,  I  believe,  that  if  the  resolution  had 
come  to  a  vote,  it  would  have  largely  prevailed,  so  great  was  the 
confidence  in  Judge  Sharkey^s  ability,  and  in  his  aoat2abiliry. 
Bnt  the  favorite  of  Mississippi  had  placed  the  matter  in  a  new 
light,  and  when  the  speech  was  ended,  Judge  Sharkey  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  a  vote  for  the  nomination,  even  had  ho 
desired,  beloved,  as  he  certainly  was,  by  every  member  of  the 
Convention.* 

The  life  of  such  a  man  as  S.  8.  pRKNnae  ought  not  to  remain 
long  uncommemorated.  Were  I  to  undertake  to  write  all  I 
know  and  think  of  in  connection  with  it,  my  memoranda  would 
fill  a  Tolume.  I  sincerely  hope,  dear  sir,  that  this  rambling,  and 
lut  for  its  subject,  I  should  fear,  very  dull  letter,  may  give  yoo 
•ome  small  aid  in  carrying  out  your  most  worthy  and  fraternal 


•  An, Intelligent  gentteman,  who  bejtrd  thto  ipeech,  and  alto  the  two  which  pr»> 
•eded  It  on  the  Mne  daj— that  beforo  tho  Chancery  Court,  and  that  before  the 
IfofntnaUnr  Oommltteo— declared  that  Mihtr  ^  iKt  ikrm  waa  *'  enoofb  lo 
IriiSi  Ma  aathor.**- 
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dvriigB.     And  now,  wisliing  you  every  snocess,  I  beg  leave  to 
Mbaori]^  myeelf 

Tonr  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  B.  Cobb. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself.  It  was  written^ 
it  should  be  observed,  before  the  election,  which  resulted 
In  the  final  defeat  of  the  Bond-payers. 

8.     8.    PBBITTISS    TO     VILLIAIC    WOBDBWOBTU. 

VI0K8BUBO,  Mnwiawm,  #*«&.  A,  IStt 
Mt  Dbab  Su: — 

My  brother,  who  has  joet  returned  from  abroad, 
Informs  me  that,  while  in  England,  he  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  paving  yon  a  visit,  daring  which  he  learned  tliat'some  inein- 
bera  «if  your  family  were  interested  to  a  considerable  amount  in 
eertfun  Mississippi  bond«,  which  yon  considered  wortliless,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  repudiated  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
I  take  great  pleasure,  at.  his  suggestion,  in  giving  you  some 
information  on  the  subject.  There  are  two  classes  of  Missidsippi 
bonds,  issued  at  difierent  periods,  and  for  different  purposev. 
One  class  has  been  repudiated  by  the  le^^islative  body,  but  the 
other  has  not  been ;  nor  is  the  validity  of  this  latter  daas  ques- 
tioned at  all.  It  is  true  no  provision  has  been  made  during 
several  years  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  but  tliis  neglect 
has  arisen  from  other  causes  than  that  of  repudiation. 

The  bonds  in  which  you  are  interested,  I  perceive  by  a 
memorandum  of  my  brother^s,  belong  to  this  class.  Their 
validity  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands;  nor  has  any  pretence 
AVer  been  set  up  of  illegality,  or  irregularity — either  in  their 
Inoeption  or  sale.  /  have  no  doubt  of  ths  ultimate  payment 
ff  thete  honde^  both  principal  and  intere$t; — and  in  this  opin- 
ion I  am  sustained  by  all  intelligent  men  in  the  country.  How 
•oon  provision  will  be  made  for  their  liqnidation,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  with  any  certainty.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  two 
or  three  years,  the  htate  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
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interest,  and  place  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  principal  beyo^ 
all  cavil.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  the  holders  of  this  elass  of 
Mississippi  honds  to  avoid  sacrificing  them.* 

The  doctrine  of  repudiation  has  bad  a  momentary  and  appf 
rent  triumph  in  this  State;  hut  its  success  was  accidental.    It  it 
not  an  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  people ;  no* 
is  tliere  tlie  slightest  danger  of  the  principle  becoming  permt^ 
nent.    Indeed,  it  receives  no  countenance  amongst  honest  an^ 
honorable  men,  and  it  is  ray  deliberate  opinion  that  four-fifthf 
of  the  people  of  this  State  utterly  abhor  repudiation,  and  loo)* 
upon  its  supporters  as  the  advocates  of  fraud  and  dishonesty 
But  you  will  perhaps  say  this  opinion  is  paradoxical ;  your  Leg 
islature,  under  your  form  of  Government,  is  chosen  by  the  people 
and  expresses  its  will.    This  Legislatnre  has,  by  a  deliberate  act 
repudiated  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  public  obligations.    Tha^ 
act  is  the  act  of  the  people.    How,  then,  can  it  be  said,  thai 
four-fifths  are  opposed  to  what  all  have  done?    I  admit  thi 
force  of  the  question,  and  the  apparently  anomalous  cl.araoter 
of  my  proposition ;  still  it  is  correct — I  kn(»w  it  is  so,  from  mj 
own  observation  ;  and  in  this  case  it  has  happened — as  it  doet 
frequently  in  others — that  a  measure  may  be  carried  in  th» 
legislative  body,  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
four-fifths  of  the  electors.    In  the  present  instanoe,  repndiatiot 
resulted  out  of  a  contest  between  two  political  parties,  though  if 
formed  no  element  of  either.    These  two  parties  were  very  equally 
divided,  and  a  slight  influence  was  sufiBcient  to  give  to  either  the 
preponderance.    At  this  juncture,  a  few  reckless  and  profligat* 
demagogues,  observing  the  embarrassed  and  distressed  state  of 
the  country,  which  was  then  at  its  height,  seized  upon  the  iden 
of  repudiating  the  public  debt  and  threw  it,  as  make-weight 
into  their  own  side  of  the  political  scales.    A  few  persona,  for 
the  most  part  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  alarmed  at  th* 


^  The  bonds  referred  to  were  thoie  of  the  Plantere*  Bank.  Some  yeert  after  tht 
date  of  thli  letter,  a  few  of  these  bonds  were  accepted  by  the  State,  I  believe,  In  pay> 
nent  of  certatn  does.  Bat  nearlj  the  whole  of  them,  amoontlDg  now,  principal  and 
Interest,  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  remain  stUl  unpaid  ;  nor  has  any  provl^a 
bean  made  for  their  Uqnldatioa.— In. 
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!hoiig1it  of  increased  taxation,  which  the  demagogues  told  tliem 
would  consume  all  their  substaiioe,  and  excited  by  artftil  appeals 
to  their  prejudices,  and  bold  assertions  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  public  bonds,  were  led  away  by  this  dis- 
honest doctrine,  and  thus  enabled  their  false  leaders  to  succeed 
in  placing  their  party  in  power.*  Thub  the  repudiators,  though 
but  a  small  body,  and  wholly  incapable,  as  a  party  by  them- 
selTes,  have  been  able,  by  holding  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  great  and  legitimate  parties  of  the  State,  to  foist  them- 
selves into  temporary  importance  and  apparent  success.  But 
those  who  made  use  of  them,  are  already  ashamed  of  tlieir  infa- 
mous allies,  and  repudiators  are  now  repudiated  by  all  honest 
and  honorable  men. 


•  A  trlef  editorial  of  the  Vietiburg  /SeniMel^  of  Not.  7, 1848,  wiU  ihow  the  Mrl 
•r  arfoment  and  appeal  here  referred  to : 

"  mm  wou  0OB8  beatilt  ov. 

**  Far  at  we  ean  lee,  the  gallant  *  Bobterraneani*  are  doing  their  dntj  manfWj 
and  wen  1  The  battle  will  be  well  fought,  and  If  the  enemy  gain  the  Tiotory,  it  will 
be  well  earned  and  hard  won. 

**  Stand  up  to  the  rack  to-day,  boyi  I  Let  thoee  who  did  not  rote  yenterdaj  eome 
forward  and  do  io  to-day ;  and  let  those  who  have  voted,  and  who  love  the  eaiMe^ 
aid  In  bringing  iq>  our  eorpe  of  reierve  to  the  charge.  On,  Antl-bondmen,  onl  Old 
Warren,  and  the  Olty  of  the  Uilli,  muet  be  rescued  I 

**  Tour  birthrights,  and  those  of  your  children,  are  at  stake;  If  yon  are  men— If 
yon  cherish  the  great  fundamental  principle  which  your  fathers  prodalmed,  July 
4ch,  T^— If  yon  wUh  to  give  the  death-blow  to  tending  and  consequent  tazatloa 
throughout  the  world— If  you  have  humanity  enough  not  to  increase  the  pangs  of 
starvation,  under  which  three-fourths  of  your  fellow-beings  In  bond  and  king-ridden 
■urope  are  writhing^— go,  we  say,  to  the  polls  to-day,  and  record  your  vote  against 
the  Iniquiions  system.  The  present  crisis  Is  no  ordlnaiy  one ;  the  Issue  is  not  oon- 
flned  to  Mississippi — no,  it  la  a  contest  in  which  Is  marshalled,  on  one  side,  a 
prlmUeged  arUtoeraeyt  fnoneyed  if\fiuenoe^  bonds,  and  endless  taxation ;  and* 
on  the  other.  Freedom,  JuaUee^  and  MumanUif  t  One  rally,  one  charge,  and  tha 
Tietory  which  la  now  In  sight  will  be  ouri !  I** 

How  long  the  writer  of  this  patriotic  eflUston  had  been  In  the  milted  States,  I  do 
Bot  know.  He  was  an  Impulsive,  warm-hearted  Irishman,  and  was  soon  after 
killed  In  a  dueL  His  predecessor  In  the  editorship  of  the  tSsnUiMt,  was  Dr.  lamea 
Bagan,  also  an  Irishman,  and  far  superior  to  poor  Byan  In  ability.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  Intellectual  vigor,  extremely  bitter,  like  moat  frrelgncra 
of  his  class.  In  his  hatred  of  England,  and  a  violent  Repudlator.  He  was  killed  li 
a  street  aSray  growing  out  of  an  editorial  artlde.— iDw 
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In  times  of  great  public  distress,  I  have  no  doubt  the  doetrint 
of  repudiation  will  be  advanced  by  unprincipled  politicians,  in 
the  different  States,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  with  apparent  and 
temporary  success ;  but  I  feel  perfectly  certain,  that  it  can  never 
become  permanent  in  any  State.  It  cannot  obtdn  as  a  publio 
policy,  until  a  minority  of  the  people  cease  to  be  individually  and 
privately  honest.  Notwithstanding  the  disgrace  and  obloquy 
which  have,  to  a  certain  degree  justly,  fallen  upon  this  State,  ita 
citizens  are,  in  the  main,  honest,  and  look  upon  the  authors  of 
their  degradation  with  as  little  favor  as  you  do. 

I  owe  you,  perhaps,  an  apology  for  going  beyond  the  object 
of  my  letter  (wliich  was  simply  to  inform  you  that  the  bonds  yon 
hold  have  not  been  repudiated  by  the  €K>vemment,  and  that  I 
believe  they  will  be  ultimately  paid) ;  if  so,  I  trust  I  shall  find 
it,  in  my  desire  to  relieve  at  least  a  portion  of  my  countrymen 
from  the  imputation  of  intentional  dishonesty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  whose  good  opinion  is  capable  of  adding 
weight  even  to  the  character  of  a  nation. 

If  I  can  at  any  time  serve  you  in  this,  or  finy  other  matter,  it 
will  afford  me  much  gratification  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obd  *t  8e*'vant, 

S.  S.  PBSMTiaB. 
Vo  Wm.  Woutwomi,  bq.,  Ry<Ul  Moant,  logUad. 

PS.  As  I  am,  of  course,  an  utter  stranger  to  you,  I  will  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister  at  your  Oonrt,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  weight  which  should  be  attached  to  my  opinions  on 
this  subject,  should  yon  deem  it  of  sufi^cient  importance  to  giv« 
tliem  any  consideration. 

I  canDOt  refrain  from  giving  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply, 
although  addressed  to  myself,  as  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
nnhappy  effects  that  hare  followed  the  non-payment  of  the 
Mississippi  bonds  in  the  case  of  thousands,  whose  grievances 
nerer  reached  the  public  ear.  Grace  Darling  was  the 
"  heroine''  alluded  to  in  the  letter. 
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Maj  the  day  speedily  dawa  which  shall  witness  the  last 
vestige  of  Repudiation  on  American  soil  !  And  Hearea 
forbid  it  should  ever  again  be  desecrated  by  snch  an  evil  I 
Bettei  that  whole  cities  be  engulphed  by  an  earthquake 
Vanished  cities  could  be  rebuilt,  and  again  become  the 
abodes  of  prosperous  men ;  but  what  power  can  wipe  out 
the  "  damned  spot''  of  public  fraud  and  dishonor  f 

WICLIAM     WORDSWORTH     TO     THB     BDITOB. 

Rtsal  Mouit,  near  Ambubsb,  March  SS,  184S. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — 

Tour  letter,  which  had  for  some  time  been  rather 
anxiously  looked  for,  reached  me  by  yesterday's  post.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  yon  for  it,  and  for  the  pains  which  you  have  so 
kindly  taken  upon  the  subject.  Nor  are  we  leas  indebted  to 
your  brother  for  his  letter,  and  for  his  entering  into  particulars 
in  the  manner  he  has  so  considerately  and  fully  done.  I  feel 
unwilling  to  trouble  him  with  a  letter.  Judging  that  my  acknow- 
ledgments will  be  as  acceptably  conveyed  through  yon.  Pray 
let  him  know  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  him ;  and  say  that, 
for  many  reasons,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again,  as 
soon  as  anything  materially  affecting  the  question  may  occur. 
The  personal  interest  which  I  attach  to  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  sum  of  money  that  is  at  stake,  as  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
prietors, two  of  whom,  a  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
are  advanced  in  life,  and  one  has  a  large  family;  and  both,  owing 
to  various  misfortunes,  are  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  The 
other  owner  is  my  only  daughter,  who  is  married  to  a  gentleman 
that  has  been  very  unfortunate  also.  I  repeat  these  particulai-s, 
mentioned,  I  remember,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Rydal,  because  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  give  your 
brother  and  yourself  so  much  trouble  upon  a  slight  occasion* 
Nothing  remains  for  the  suffering  parties  but  patience  and  hope ; 
for  as  to  the  proposal  so  kindly  made  of  seeking  redress  through 
legal  process,  in  which  your  brother  offers  his  assistance,  they 
have  ho  funds  for  acting  upon  that ;   besides,  they  could  nol 

vot.  II.  12 
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think  of  availing  themselves  of  an  offer  which  coaid  not  be 
carried  into  effect,  even  were  it  HQCcessfal,  without  occupying 
yoar  brother^s  time  and  thoughts  in  a  way  which  they  wonld 
fool  unwarrantable.  All  that  yon  lioth  say  respecting  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  indignation  excited  in  yonr  country  by  thii 
shameless  dishonesty,  we  most  readily  believe;  and  upon  that 
belief  we  rest  our  hopes  that  justice  will  be  done.  But  in  matters 
Jke  this,  time,  as  in  the  case  of  my  relatives,  is  of  infinite 
Importance,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  two  individuals,  for 
whose  comfort  payment  is  of  the  most  consequence,  may  both  be 
in  their  graves  before  it  comes.  Let  bnt  taxes,  to  amount  how* 
ever  small,  once  be  imposed  exclusively  for  diseliarging  these 
obligations,  and  that  measure  would  be  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a 
coming  day ;  bnt  until  that  is  effected,  the  moat  sanguine  must 
be  subject  to  fits  of  despondency. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  found  youi 
jiother  and  sisters  in  such  good  health  upon  your  return.  What 
a  joyful  meeting  must  it  have  been  after  so  long  a  separation 
What  you  say  of  the  nervous  fever  under  which  you  have  bees 
suffering  gives  me  great  concern.  Had  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  climate  of  your  country,  very  different,  perhaps,  fh>m  what 
you  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe  t 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  had  seen  more  of  the  mothe9 
country ;  it  is  our  old  English  phrase,  and  I  rather  grieve  to  see 
that  many  of  the  present  generation,  fond  of  aping  German 
modes  of  thinking  and  speech,  use  father-land  instead.  England 
is  certainly  the  portion  of  Europe  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
American  regard,  provided  it  be  diligently  and  carefully  noticed 
and  studied. 

I  send  (by  way  of  slight  return  for  your  and  your  brother's 
kindness)  to  each  of  you  the  last  verses  from  my  pen.  Tliey 
were  written  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  a  few  copies  struck  off 
for  circulation  among  my  friends.  I  sh'nld  net  like  them  to  be 
printed,  even  in  America,  for  they  would  be  sure  of  finding  their 
way  instantly  back  to  England,  before,  perhaps,  I  disposed  of  my 
own  little  impresrion  as  I  could  wish.  Since  the  lines  were 
oomposedi  I  have  heard  that  our  Queen  and  Queen  I>owager 
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amw9  botb  subsoribed  pretty  lar^gely  for  the  erection  of  a  memo 
rial  to  the  nieinory  of  my  heroine  upon  the  8pot  where  she  lived 
•ad  was  so  nobly  distingnished.  She  id  siuoe  dead.  What  a 
oontrast,  as  yon  will  see,  does  her  behavior  present  to  the  inha> 
aumity  with  which  lately,  npon  the  French  coast,  certain  sliijv 
wrecked  English  crews  were  treated. 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  joins  me  in  kind  remembranoee,  and  we  beg 
tliat  oor  respects  may  be  presented  to  yonr  mother  and  sister*, 
and  believe  me  to  remain, 

^corely  and  gratefully,  your  much  obliged, 

Wm.  WOBDeWOBTH. 


Nor. — Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the  question  of  Repii* 
diation  has  been  finally  decided  by  the « highest  tribunals  of 
Mississippi.  These  decisions  affirm,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  the  legal  and  constitutional  validity  of  the  Union  Bank 
Bonds,  and  the  perfect  obligation  of  the  State  to  pay  them.  The 
matter  first  came  before  the  Superior  Oourt  of  Oliancery  in  a 
suit  instituted  on  one  of  the  bonds,  and  on  the  21st  February, 
1868,  Ohancellor  Scott  delivered  an  elaborate  opinion,  asserting 
tlieir  validity,  and  rendering  a  decree  accordingly  for  the  amount 
of  the  bond  sued  on  and  interest. 

From  this  decree  the  State's  Attorney  appealed  to  the  High 
Oourt  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  in  which  Court  the  cause  was 
argued  with  much  ability,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  days  of 
May,  1858,  by  D.  0.  Glenn,  Attorney-General,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  and  by  D.  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  indefa- 
tigable zeal  against  Repudiation  deserves  lasting  praise,  on  the 
part  of  the  appellee.  The  cause  was  at  length  determined  on  the 
8(hh  day  of  July,  1858,  by  a  unanimous  opinion  and  decision  of 
the  Court,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Chanoellor,  and  holding 
the  State  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  See  '*  State  of 
Mississippi  w,  Hezron  A.  Johnson,  &c.  iso.  Jackson :  Thomas 
Palmer,  printer,  1868." 

The  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Hon.  0.  Pinckney  Smitli,  and 
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of  the  He  n  Wm.  Yerger  (Hon.  K  8.  ilsher,  tlie  other  Judge,  eon 
cnrring  in  them),  as  also  that  of  Ohanoellor  Scott,  are  extremely 
ahle,  and  reflect  lasting  honor  npon  the  independence,  learning, 
and  high  character  of  the  Bench  of  Mississippi ;  any  State  in  the 
Union  might  well  pride  herself  upon  such  Jndges.  All  the  main 
|K)ints  taken  by  Mr.  Prentiss  in  his  speeches  against  Repadiation 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  are  here  established  with  a  clearness 
and  authority  beyond  cavil.  What  will  be  the  practical  result  of 
this  decision  is  not  yet  plain.  It  was  hailed  with  profound 
satisfaction  all  over  the  Union,  as  a  pledge  that  the  stain  of 
Repudiation  would  be  soon  wiped  away;  the  friends  of  that 
policy  having  uniformly  asserted  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  bonds,  and  challenged  the  advocates  of  their 
payment  to  test  the  matter  before  the  Judiciary  of  the  State. 
But  it  is  said  that  in  the  notable  gubernatorial  election  of  1858, 
which  ensued  shortly  after  the  abjudication  of  the  cause  the 
Repudiation  policy  was  still  adhered  to,  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  denounced,  one  of  the  Judges  dropped,  and  the 
candidates  of  the  Anti-bond  party  triumphantly  chosen.  It  i« 
hoped  that  t':is  was  but  the  impulse  of  the  hour,  and  that  ere 
earnestly  to  be  long  the  people  of  Mississippi,  uninfluenced  by  the 
damor  of  demagogues,  and  honoring  their  own  recorded  will,  aa 
constitutionally  expresi^ed  by  their  highest  tribunals,  will  cheer- 
fully arrange  with  their  creditors  for  the  payment  of  both  the 
Planter's  and  the  Union  Bank  Bonds.  The  authorized  agents  of 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  have  published  to  the  world  that  they 
wiU  be  satisfied  with  a  levy  of  an  annual  tax  of  an&/aurth  qf 
cne  per  cent,  on  the  valne  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  now 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  State,  until  their  debt  is  paid.  On  tliis 
plan,  the  man  who  owns  one  thousand  dollars^  worth  of  property 
would  be  taxed  annually  the  trifling  sum  of  two  and  a  half  doU 
lars  for  the  payment  of  these  bonds ;  and  the  man  who  owns  ten 
tlionsand  dollars  of  property  would  be  taxed  twenty-five,  annii« 
ally ;  and  he  who  owns  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  woald  ba 
taxed  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  year ;  and  so  on. 

The  following  is  the  publication  referred  lo: 
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jAGnov,  Mm.,  8tpL  8,  IIH. 

Tour  fkTor  of  yMlerdaj  ii  before  w,  and  In  repl7t  we  voald  itote,  thai 
M  Um  Attorney!  of  a  mejorltj  of  the  iH^en  of  the  Mn.  Union  end  Planten*  Bank 
Bends,  who,  aa  we  beliere,  also  reflect  the  rlews  of  the  other  holders,  we  were 
inetmeted  to  bring  salt  against  the  State,  on  one  of  the  bonds  issued  for  and  oa 
•eoonnt  of  thr  M Isdsslppi  Union  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  and  harlug  flnaQi 
determined,  tiie  kfal  UabOitjr  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  aU  of  said  bonds. 
HaTing  brongbt  said  salt.  In  saeh  manner  as  to  accomplish  this  ol^eot,  and  haring  - 
obtained  the  decree  of  the  Ohancellor,  and  of  the  Hlg^  Court  <^  Errors  and  Appeals,  i 
In  IkTor  of  the  holders,  settling  definitely  all  qinestions  connected  with  the  UaUIi^  ef  I 
the  State,  we,  In  eommon  with  the  holders,  consider  the  legal  questions  as  Anally  da>  | 
lermlned,  and  neither  they  nor  onrselTes  haTe  OTor  expected  to  bring  any  other  suit  / 
on  said  lM»ds,  nor  shaD  we  do  so.    As  to  the  Planters*  Bank  Bonds,  neither  the  / 
holders  whom  we  represent,  nor  onrselTea,  reeognlM  the  ezlstenoe  of  any  legal/ 
4«estlOD,  or  doubt  aa  to  the  UabUUiy  of  the  State,  requiring  the  decisions  of  thJ 
Courts  of  Justice.  / 

In  reply  to  jour  second  Interrogatory,  we  would  state,  that  at  the  time  suit  was 
instUttted,  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  holders.  In  the  cTent  a  decree  should  be 
obtained  In  their  fhror,  to  apply  to  the  next  succeeding  Legislature,  for  an  aot 
making  proTlslon  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  in  such  mode  and  manner  aa 
the  Legislature  might  see  proper  to  proyide.  But  owing  to  the  foct  that  the  causa 
was  not  flnaHy  decided  until  a  period  too  late  to  hare  the  question  tally  presented 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  in  order  that  they  ml^t  giro  Inatmcttons  to  their 
BepresentallTes  free  from  partisan  influence  or  bias.  It  Is  not  their  Intention  to 
apply  at  the  next  session  of  the  Lq;islature  for  the  passage  of  any  law  making 
unoonditlonal  prorisloD  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  particular  decree  rendered.  As  before  stated,  the  suit  was  only  to  settle  and 
flx  the  legal  ItabUlty  of  the  Bute,  the  obleol  being  to  ooUeet  the  whole  debt,  and  not 
the  partlciilar  bond. 

In  reply  to  your  third  interrogatory,  we  would  state,  that  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
issnsd  for  and  on  account  of  the  Mississippi  Union  and  Planters' Bank,  will  consent 
to  any  reasonable  time  for  the  payment  of  these  liabilities.  They  hare  not 
expected  or  anticipaled  any  prorlsion  for  the  Immetfirf (e  payment  of  the  wholo 
debt  They  hare,  on  the  contrary,  anthorlied  us  to  make  a  proposition  to  tho 
L^slature  of  the  State,  which  we  see  no  impropriety  in  making  public  at  this  time, 
as  It  is  the  desire  of  the  holders  to  obtain  %  ftaU  and  free  expression  of  publlo 
opinion. 

The  proposition  they  hare  to  make  is,  that  the  bonds  issued  for  and  on  leeount 
of  the  Mississippi  Union  and  Planters'  Bank,  with  the  Interest  aocmed  thereon,  shall 
be  taken  up,  and  new  bonds  Issued,  In  their  stead ;  that  the  new  bonds  so  to  be 
issued  shall  be  made  payable  In  four  equal  annual  Installments  of  fifteen,  thirty, 
forty-fire,  and  sixty  years. 

That  the  bonds  so  proposed  to  be  issued  for  the  Interest  now  dtM,  shall  bear  no 
Interest  for  three  years.  The  principal  sum  only  to  bear  Interest  from  date  at  tha 
rates  already  fixed  in  the  foce  of  the  bonds^-^That  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  such  portion  of  the  bonds  for  interest  as  then  remain  due,  shall  bear  Intereel 
at  a  like  rate.  And  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  necessary  to  liquidate  the  debt,  whlM 
Ihay  do  not  desire  to  dictate  or  Interfere,  yet  they  are  perfectly  wiUing  to  take  a  In 
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•ff  •M-fourih  of  one  per  ccot  on  the  aueased  ftd-valorem  taIoc  of  inch  real  ABi 
personal  property  as  is  now  sal^ect  to  taxation  in  the  State  of  Mlssiso^tpi ;  isellnf 
eonfldent  that  it  will  liquidate  the  debt  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  proposed, 
«r  If  It  shoold  not,  being  wUllng  to  grant  anj  further  reaaemalU  extension  of 
time. 

As  this  proposition  Is  now  made  for  the  first  time,  and  as  the  holders  wish  to 
obtain  a  Calr  and  unbiased  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  instroctlons  by  tho 
people  to  the  Legislature ;  could  their  wishes  be  consulted,  thej  would  desire  that 
4ho  next  Legislature  should  provide  bjr  law  in  such  manner  as  to  fk«e  the  question 
from  extraneous  or  party  Influences,  for  a  submission  of  this  their  proposal  to  tho 
people— -feeling  assured,  that  now  that  all  questions  of  law  are  settled,  the  peopio, 
without  dlstinotion  of  party,  will  aooede  to  so  reasonable  a  proposition ;  and  glvo 
the  necessary  instructions  to  their  represeotatlTes  to  have  It  aooepted  and  passed 
In  the  form  of  a  law. 

from  a  desire  to  return  a  prompt  answer  to  yonr  queries,  we  ha?*  not  had  tlmo 
to  write  this  response  with  that  oleamoss  and  precision  that  we  oould  wish,  bnt 
hoping  that  we  wUl  be  understood. 

We  remain,  mj  rsopeetlVilly, 

ABAIi  4  DiXM. 

To  Messrs.  Paiwok  Hcxit, 

GXAFVOHBAKn, 

A.  R.  JomitMi, 
Ok>.  L.  Ppiin, 
Wm.  R.  Miui, 
A.  G.  Mai 


This  liberal  proposition  has  not  yet  been  aooepted ;  nor  Is  it 
known  that  any  step  has  been  taken  towards  executing  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Ooart.  Bat  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  it 
BM^  be  done  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

BMBlnboMMM  of  Mr.  PnatlM,  by  Balte  Peyton. 

rRis  seems  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  introdacing  the  fo1« 
linring  graphic  reminiscences,  famished  by  Col.  Balie 
Peyton,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Chili,  and  now  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  San  Francisco  bar.  Col.  Peyton 
was  one  of  Mr.  Prentiss*  old  and  most  devoted  friends  ;  nor 
should  his  name  be  mentioned  in  these  pages  without  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  fact.  In  a  letter  written 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Prentiss  alludes  to  it 
with  much  feeling.  Referring  to  a  certain  matter,  which 
had  caused  him  no  little  trouble,  he  adds  :  "  The  result  is 
much  more  due  to  Balie  Peyton  than  to  me.  Peyton  was 
▼ery  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  treated, 
and  took  the  thing  in  hand  with  such  warmth  as  forced  it  to 
a  conclusion.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  friendly  action  " 

BA.LIS   PBTTON    TO    THS    BDITOB. 

Lmatkw  or  na  VnmD  ftrAm,        i 
Santiago  d«  Ohm,  Apl  SO,  1801     f 

Kt  Dbab  Sib:— 

*  *  Owing  to  the  unezpeoted  departure  of 
IJeut.  Phelps,  who  leaves  to-morrow,  and  has  been  kind  enough 
to  bear  to  you  these  sheets,  I  ara  prevented  from  re-arranging  and 
condensing  them,  as  was  my  intention.  With  all  their  imperteo- 
lions  on  their  head,  therefore,  I  send  them  to  you. 

One  amongst  many  incidents,  which  I  wonld  have  referred  to, 
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if  more  time  had  been  allowed,  or  rather,  If  I  had  ii(»t  been  9w 
nmoh  ooonpied  in  my  official  duties,  on  acconnt  of  the  sevens 
illness  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation — was  the  anxiety  manifested 
by  Mr.  Prbnti80,  to  volunteer  for  the  Mexican  war,  at  the  call  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  He  consulted  ine  on  the  subject,,  and  I  strongly 
advised  against  it,  considering  that  his  family,  business,  and  otiier 
causes  forbade  the  step,  which  I  myself  found  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing, when  I  came  to  ship  off  my  four  motherlees  children  on 
a  steamer  to  Tennessee. 
Wishing  yon  all  success  in  your  laudable  undertaking, 

I  remain,  most  truly,  your  friend, 

Baub  Pbttoh. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1886,  at  Louisville,  Eentucky,  that  I 
first  met  8.  S.  PBBNnse.  In  returning  with  my  family  from 
Washington,  af'^r  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  of  wliioh  I  was 
a  member,  to  my  &rm  in  Tennessee,  I  put  up  at  the  Qalt  Hooite. 
Before  long,  our  two  eldest  children,  Emily  and  Balie,  about  the 
ages  of  five  and  three  years,  who  after  the  confinement  of  a 
small  steamer,  were  enjoying  their  freedom  in  the  corridor,  came 
running  into  the  chamber,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  Look  !  whtU  a  gen- 
tleman has  given  Balie  !  *'  wlio  had  a  handsome  diamond  breast- 
pin in  his  bosom.  Their  mother  immediately  sent  them  with  direc- 
tion to  return  the  pin;  but  they  came  back,  stating  that  the  gentle- 
man insisted  on  Bailees  keeping  it  as  a  present.  Shortly  tliere- 
after  I  received  a  card,  with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Prbntiss, 
who  invited  me  to  his  room.  I  found  him  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  friends,  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  apologizing,  at  the  same 
time,  for  what  he  was  pleaded  to  term  the  liberty  he  had  taken, 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  bland  and  courteous.  He  then  begged 
^*  that  I  would  do  him  the  very  great  favor  to  permit  the  child 
to  retain  the  trifling  present  he  bad  made  hiin;^*  adding,  ^^that 
the  little  fellow  came  to  him  with  the  utmost  confidence  wbea 
called,  told  him  his  name,**  Ac,  te.,  and  urged  his  request  with 
io  much  earnestness  that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  His  was 
a  face  thp    a  child  would  naturally  trust  at  first  sight.    Froa 
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ehlfl  aooidental  meeting,  commenced  an  acquaintance  whicl 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  the  cordiality  of  which  wa^  not  inter- 
mpted  for  one  moment  during  his  life.  The  first  impression 
which  he  made  on  me,  and,  as  I  believe,  on  every  one  who 
approached  him,  was  highly  favorable,  and  not  to  be  effacei\ 
His  statnre  was  rather  below  tlian  above  the  medium  standaid, 
but  his  chest,  neck  (which  rivalled  Byron^s),  and  shoulders, 
were  uncommonly  full,  erect,  and  well  developed,  betokening  a 
fine  constitution,  and  great  strength  in  the  arms.  His  features, 
taken  together,  were  distinguished  for  manly  beauty,  and  marked 
by  an  expression  of  unmistakable  kindness  and  benevolence. 
The  high,  intellectual  forehead,  the  mild  penetration  and  poeti* 
cal  oast  of  the  eye,  and  the  inflexible  resolution,  indicated  by  the 
lines  pf  the  month,  stamped  him,  to  the  most  casual  observer,  as 
a  man  of  original  genius  and  commanding  qualities. 

I  have  often  heard  him  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  shows  how 
&r  he  was  firom  sensiiiveness  on  account  of  his  statnre.  In  the 
journey  from  Louisville  to  Harrodsburg,  where  he  went  for  the 
purpose  of  appearing  in  the  case  of  the  Wilkinson?,  he  was 
accompanied  by  several  friends,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
country  tavern.  The  landlady,  an  energetic  and  free-spoken 
person,  while  dishing  out  the  tea  and  coffee,  went  round  the 
table,  inquiring :  ^  What  will  you  have,  stranger^  tea  or  coffee?** 
^^ Individuals  will  you  have  tea  or  coffee?*'  And  finally,  coming 
to  Mr.  Pbintiss,  the  said :  *^  Little  $hort  man^  what  will  you 
have  ?'*  which  cansed  great  merriment,  no  one  enjoying  it  more 
than  tiie  little  short  man  himself. 

The  first  time  I  heard  Mr.  PREimas  speak  in  public,  was  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  as  well  as  I  remember  the 
date,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  that  city.  In  compliance  with 
a  public  invitation,  he  consented  to  address  the  citizens,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  .accommodation  of  the  ladies,  who  expressed  great 
desire  to  hear  him,  the  St.  Charles  Theatre  was  procured  for 
the  occasion.  The  immense  building  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city,  while  hundreds  were 
excluded  for  want  of  room.  Being  one  of  the  committee  who 
escorted  him  on  the  stage,  my  heart  sunk  at  the  responsibilttj 
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of  Lis  position ;  and  wLile  tlie  Malls  shook  with  the  plaudits  of 
the  dazzling  assemblage,  I  wondered  if  it  were  possible  fi>r  anj 
man  to  come  up  to  the  extravagant  expectations  entertained  of 
him  by  the  public.  But  I  was  soon  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  the 
point,  and  found  myself  carried  away  with  the  rest,  as  an  atom 
of  chaff  borne  along  by  the  re8istle^s  tempest  of  his  eloquence, 
lie  had  no  subject,  no  particular  theme,  no  competitor,  and  yet 
for  two  hours  he  enchained  and  electrified  his  audience ;  not 
only  maintaining  his  high  reputation  as  an  orator  of  the  first 
order,  but  even  surpassing  the  public  expectation.  No  man 
could,  at  tlie  time,  have  done  justice  to  this  extraordinary  eflfbrt, 
and  it  is  not  for  me,  at  tiiis  remote  period,  to  attempt  it.  Such 
were  the  boldness  of  his  flights,  and  Uie  abundance  and  bril* 
liancy  of  his  metaphors,  original  and  borrowed  from  the  poeta, 
of  domestic  manuticusture  and  foreign  growth,  that  no  stenogra- 
pher could  have  followed  him ;  nothing  short  of  electricity,  or 
the  Daguerrean  art,  applied  to  the  report  of  speeches,  hot  from 
the  munth  of  the  speaker  (which  I  hope  to  see  accomplished  by 
some  Yankee),  could  have  caught  and  transmitted  that  meteorio 
shower  of  eloquence. 

^'A  hero  of  romance  in  real  life,"  Mr.  PfiBBnas  was  ever 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  he  poured  out  in  profusion 
before  them  the  choicest  gems  of  his  exhaustless  fancy.  *'  The 
ladies  I  Gk>d  bless  them  I "  he  would  exclaim,  *'  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart  I  thank  them  for  their  presence  on  this  ocoadon.  I 
wbh  I  were  able  to  say  or  conceive  something  worthy  of  them , 
most  gladly  would  I  bind  up  my  brightest  and  best  thoughts 
into  bouquets,  and  throw  tliem  at  their  feet."  He  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  heroic  courage  and  devoted  patriotism  of  tlie  sex  in 
every  great  struggle  for  Liberty.  ^^  The  ladies  tif  Poland  stripped 
tlie  jewels  from  their  delicate  fingers  and  snowy  necks,  and  ca^t 
them  into  the  famished  treasury  of  their  bleeding  ouuutry.  Oar 
grandmothers,  having  no  jewels,  moulded  their  pewter  Bi>oons 
into  bullets  and  sent  their  sons,  with  Washington,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution."  This  is  but  a  dim  outline,  the  oidd 
skeleton,  of  some  of  his  oondading  remarks,  complimentary  to 
the  female  portion  of  his  audience. 
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Sueh  was  the  effeot  prod  need  by  Uiis  wonderful  speech,  ihat 
all  were  desirous  of  again  enjoying  a  similar  treat.,  and  it  was 
determined  to  give  him  a  pnblio  dinner,  as  a  well-merited  oompli« 
Dient,  and  also  to  afford  many  who  were  unable  to  procure  admit- 
tance to  the  St.  Charles,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him.  In  the 
eonrso  of  a  few  days  the  affair  oaine  oC  when  be  made  one  of 
the  happiest  dinner-table  speeches  I  ever  heard ;  all  his  exqnisttt 
imagery  and  classical  figures  being  entirely  new,  repeating  nothing 
wbioh  he  had  said  on  the  previous  occasion.  As  we  entered  the 
room,  he  inquired  of  me  what  w&s  expected  of  him,  saying  that, 
as  he  had  so  recently  spoken  in  the  city,  he  feared  it  might  be 
considered  indelicate  for  him  to  inflict  upon  his  friends  another 
speech.  I  assured  him  he  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score,  as 
there  were  many  present  who  had  never  heard  him,  and  that  we 
were  all  anxious  to  hear  him  again.  *^  Well,  then,  I  must  try 
and  give  them  a  dish  of  fresh  fish,*'  which  he  really  did,  seasoned 
to  suit  the  most  fastidious  appetite. 

I  have  seen  it  represented  that  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  which  I  consider  a  mistake.  It  is  true,  there  was  a 
■light  lisp,  perceptible  at  the  commencement  of  a  speech ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and  disappeared,  or  was  forgot- 
ten, as  he  warmed  in  his  subject.  I  never  knew  him  to  stammer, 
or  hesitate,  or  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  or  for  the  word.  He 
possessed  a  greater  flow  of  language,  and  was  gifted  with  a 
greater  variety  of  choice  figures  and  classical  quotations,  than  any 
man  I  ever  heard  speak.  He  would  repeat  the  most  intricate  pa:^ 
•ages  from  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Scott,  or  Byron,  witli  verbal  accu- 
racy and  wonderful  eflfect ;  while  his  boldest  flights  were  always 
the  most  finished  and  happy.  His  temperament  was  essentially 
poetical ;  he  felt,  looked,  thought,  and  spoke  poetry  ;  so  that  in 
his  quotations,  which  seemed  to  come  unbidden,  there  was  so 
much  homogeneonsness,  such  a  commingling  of  electric  sparks 
from  kindred  elements,  you  could  with  difficulty  distinguish 
what  he  borrowed  from  that  which  was  his  own ;  it  was  hard 
to  separate  the  warp  from  the  woof,  there  appearing  to  be  no 
differenoe  in  the  texture  or  figure,  in  the  staple  or  stripe.  I  havs 
heard  him  in  one  speech,  ntter  enongli  rf  the  raw  material  of 
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poetry  to  fill  a  yolame ;  nor  have  I  any  donbt  bnt  that,  had  hi 
early  and  steadfastly  ooar^ed  the  Muses,  he  wi>ald  have  iminor* 
talized  himself  as  a  poet,  and  tliat  it  might  have  been  said  of 
him: 

**  His  WM  the  htTo*B  lool  of  ire. 
And  his  the  bard's  Imaortal  oune^ 
▲od  his  was  loTe,  eatalted  hl^ 
By  all  the  glow  of  chlTaliy." 

I  have  also  seen  him  represented  as  a  man  of  ^  fiery  tempera* 
ment,*'  whose  genius  would  best  np<?n  under  a  Southern  sun, 
to.,  dK).,  which  I  look  ui)on  as  an  error,  arising  from  a  superfi- 
cial  view  of  bis  character.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  fiery ^ 
being  naturally  mild,  amiable,  gentle,  and  humane.  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  possessed  bO  good  a  temper,  and  such  nni- 
forinly  cheerful  spirits.  His  temperament,  as  I  have  said,  was 
poetical,  nut  fiery ;  his  spirit  chivalric,  but  not  fierce  or  sangul 
nary — far,  very  far  from  it.  His  standard  of  virtue  was  higli, 
and,  when  aroused,  he  would  lash  with  a  whip  of  seorpion^  all 
gross  departures  from  the  principles  of  honor  and  morality.  But 
while  he  was  unsparing  of  the  otfence,  no  man  possessed  a  more 
forgiving  or  merciful  heart  towards  the  offeuder,  when  he  had 
no  lunger  the  power  to  do  mischief.  He  carried  the  same  views 
witb  him  into  politics,  being  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  man  may 
act  on  any  less  elevated  principles  in  public  affairs  than  in  pri* 
vate  life.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  considered  as  acting  harshly 
and  passionately,  when  influenced  alone  by  principle,  and  what 
he  deemed  a  call  of  duty. 

His  self-possession  and  disinterestedness  are  strll^  Jigly  shown 
by  an  anecdote,  which  I  have  often  heard,  of  bis  second  duel 
with  Gen.  Foote;  and  it  is  so  illustrative  of  the  man,  that  all 
who  knew  him  will  agree  that  if  the  incident  did  not  oocur,  it 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  character.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  opposite  Vicks- 
burg,  and  at  the  first  fire  Mr.  Prrntibb'  pistol  snapped,  while 
Oen.  Foote  missed,  shooting  over  him.  This  increased  the 
eagerness  of  the  large  crowd  assembled  to  witnens  the  afiair, 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  p'-essod  up  on  each  side  of  the  \ia^ 
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nntil  there  was  left  qvite  a  narrow  spaoe,  Hoarcely  r  >om  ejiimgb 
for  the  passage  of  the  balls.  After  the  parties  had  resnroed 
their  positions,  pistol  in  band  and  triggers  set,  awaiting  the 
word  for  a  second  fire,  everything  being  as  still  as  death,  Mr. 
pBiNTieB  observed  a  little  boy,  who,  anxioas  to  witness  ^^  th0 
/un^''^  was  climbing  a  sspling  in  his  rear,  and  said  to  him .  ^*  My 
Kin,  yon  had  better  take  care ;  G^n.  Foote  is  shooting  rather 
wild."  The  good  hamoared  tone  in  which  the  remark  was  made, 
the  solicitude  it  implied  for  the  safety  of  the  child,  the  coolness 
and  forgetfulness  of  self  in  a  situation  so  trying,  elicited  a  round 
^f  applause,  which  made  the  forest  ring. 

His  chivalric  spirit  adapted  itself  to  the  times  and  country  in 
which  his  lot  was  oast,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  from  neces^ 
sity.  Public  opinion  had  established  the  wager  of  battle  as  the 
only  mode  of  settling  points  of  honor,  which  no  man  could 
decline,  and  maintain  his  position  and  usefulness  in  society.  Mr. 
P.  and  Gen.  Foote  met  and  fought,  as  did  Saladin  and  the  Knight 
of  the  licopard,  by  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  without  retaining  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal 
malice.  Foote  supported  PRBinms  in  his  election  for  Congress, 
and  Mr.  P.  ever  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Gen.  Foote. 

Mr.  Pbkntisb  gave  me  a  moH  interesting  account  of  his  travels 
to  the  West  and  South,  and  of  his  arrival  in  Natchez.  His  face- 
tious ridicule  of  the  cheapness  of  things  at  Cincinnati  was  irre- 
sistibly amusing. 

Encountering,  one  day,  a  stout  boy,  who  was  staggering  under 
an  immense  basket  of  peaches,  he  put  a  few  of  them  into  his 
pockets,  and  gave  the  lad  two  bits  (a  quarter  of  a  dollar).  As 
he  walked  on,  he  observed  the  basket  following  after,  but  at  first 
supposed  it  was  accidental.  At  length,  however,  ft*om  the  per- 
severing manner  in  which  the  youngster  kept  at  hig  heels,  he 
accosted  him,  saying,  ^^  My  boy,  was  it  not  of  you  I  bought  the 
peaches  t"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  did  I  not  pay  you  for  them  f »' 
^*'  Tes,  sir ;  and  I  want  to  know  where  to  carry  them  for  you.*^ 
All  at  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  found  Jiimself 
the  owner  of  a  big  basket  of  peaches ;  which,  however,  he  p^m 
vailed  on  the  boy  to  retain  as  his  iudividual  profierty. 
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He  reached  Natehei  with  but  five  doUirs  in  bis  pocket;  and 
LaviDg  brought  letters  to  a  weeltby  nicrcliant  of  tliat  plaoe,  he 
borrowed  of  him  aome  fifteen  doUans  to  meet  certain  neoessary 
ezpenditnreA,  until  he  shoald  earn  the  amoant,  in  a  situation 
which  he  had  eoon  obtained  wiUi  an  estimable  family  in  the 
▼icinity.  From  motives  of  delicacy,  he  refrained  from  applying 
to  his  employers  for  money  until  tlie  first  quarterns  salary  was 
due,  when  he  went  to  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  repay- 
ing the  loan,  and  returning  his  thanks  for  the  £iTor.  But  wlien 
he  presented  himself  at  his  counting-room,  the  old  gentleman 
broke  out  in  a  han^h  reprimand,  and  read  him  a  severe  lecture 
on  the  importance  of  punctuality  in  such  cases,  while  he  opened 
one  record  book  after  another,  in  which  stood  the  name  of  8. 8. 
pBKNTua,  in  capitals,  with  $15  charged  against  it,  running  the 
credit  through  all  the  books  in  whicli  the  charge  was  made. 
He  left  the  house  deeply  mortified,  and  retiring  to  a  secluded 
spot  near  by,  he  wept  scalding  and  indignant  tears.  It  was  only 
a  few  years  after  this  occurrence,  when  Mr.  Pbintiss  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  that  the  same  man  counted  him  down 
a  fee  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  services  rendered  in  a  case 
which  involved  the  greater  portion  of  his  estate. 

This  incident,  weighing  on  a  proud  and  sensitive  nature, 
might  have  had  its  influence  in  leading  him  to  take  a  reso- 
luiion  which  is  the  key  to  a  career  alien,  in  some  re^pectSi 
to  his  natural  disposition.  He  found  himself  a  penniless 
and  friendless  youth,  in  a  distant  land,  with  nothing  but  his 
clear  head  and  stout  heart,  upon  which  to  rely  io  the  race  of  life 
opening  before  him ;  and  where  success  was  only  attainable  by 
the  eiercise  of  high  and  heroic  qualities.  He  was  to  measure 
strength  with  men  who  esteemed  personal  courage,  as  exhibited 
In  {lenonal  combat,  a  necessary,  if  not  the  first  of  virtues ;  with- 
out which  honesty  was  infignificant,  and  talent  became  degraded. 
He  found  himself  among  a  people  who,  from  education  and  other 
eanses,  looked  upon  tlie  *'  Tank&e^^  as  ^very  New  Engiander 
was  oa«led  in  the  South,  as  almost  of  necessity  deficient  in  this 
ehief  excellence  of  man—personal  courage  as  proven  upon  the 
body  of  i>oipe  knight  of  tiie  pistol  in  the  duello.    Mr.  PBBHTiaa. 
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BO  doubt,  felt  this  keenly  as  a  disadvantage  wiiich  was  calculated 
to  ioTite  aggre^8ion ;  not  only  so,  bat  be  was  of  small  stature, 
and  BO  lame  that,  even  with  the  help  of  a  sustaining  cane,  he 
halted  yery  mooh  in  his  gait.  All  things  considered,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of  his  temperament,  of  his  proad 
spirit  and  lofty  aspirations,  should  have  resolved  to  aooommodatc 
himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  for  as  to  remodeling  society, 
and  changing  the  tone  of  pnblio  sentiment  on  this  sobjeot,  it 
would  have  been  a  vain  attempt  for  any  one — much  more  foi 
him.  So  that,  from  the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  he  adopted  th« 
Mississippi  code  as  it  then  existed,  and  upheld  it  in  a  manner  to 
impress  himself  upon  the  people  no  less  as  a  hero  than  as  an 
orator. 

And  yet,  such  was  the  frankness  and  generosty  of  his  nature, 
and  such  the  equanimity  of  his  temper,  that  he  met  in  personal 
eombat  only  one  gentleman,  Qen,  Foote,  in  a  country  where 
duels  were  *'as  plenty  as  blackberries."  I  say  that  such 
woi  the  state  of  things  in  Mississippi ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  revolution  and  change 
for  the  better  in  that  chief  source  i|nd  only  remedy  of  this  savage 
custom — public  opinion.  It  is  now  comparatively  rare  to  hear 
of  a  duel  there.  In  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  which  I 
received  from  his  own  month,  going  to  show,  that  having  once 
adopted  the  Southern  code,  he  maintained  it  like  a  true  knight, 
without  respect  to  persons,  suffering  no  man  under  any  circniu« 
stances  to  trample  on  him. 

While  a  bachelor  at  Vicksburg,  he  invited  a  select  company 
of  friends  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  at  his  office.  In  the 
course  of  tlie  evening  they  were  intruded  upon  by  a  man  not 
invited,  and  who  was  somewhat  intoxicated.  Mr.  Pmxmtim 
received  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  begged  that  he  would 
call  at  another  time  when  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and 
tndeavored,  without  anccess,  to  got  rid  of  him  by  gentle  meana. 
But  at  length,  the  man  becoming  abusive  and  violent,  he  wai 
eonstrained  to  eject  him  from  his  h«inse.    At  a  late  hcttr  of  tht 
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night,  after  Uie  company  dispersed,  this  person,  who  had  been 
watching  the  opportunity,  entered  the  office  still  more  enraged 
and  intoxicated,  breathing  vengeance  and  demanding  satisliaO' 
tion.  Mr.  Prbntiss,  who  never  loet  his  temper  or  compo- 
sure, tried  to  reason  the  case  with  him ;  but  this  only  made  him 
worse,  as  he  appeared  to  cons»ider  it  an  additional  insolt,  that  be 
should  not  be  recognized  on  account  of  being  a  mechanic.  Mr. 
P.  assured  him,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  objecting  to  him  on  that 
ground,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  go  home,  sleep  on  tlie 
matter,  and  was  of  the  same  mind  the  next  day,  when  cool,  he 
would  give  bim  satisfaction.  No,  nothing  would  do;  he  was 
resolved  to  have  satisfaction  on  the  spot  before  he  slept.  Find- 
ing that  no  other  course  was  left  him,  Mr.  Prbntus  called  up 
his  servant  boy  Burr,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  snoring  away  in  the 
corner,  and  directed  him  to  bring  his  pistolii,  which  he  loaded 
with  great  care  in  the  presence  of  this  pertinacious  bully,  aud 
gave  him  choice.  They  agreed  to  fire  at  the  distance  of  eight 
paces  on  the  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  office,  Burr  giving  tlie 
word,  by  counting  one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  tlie  firing  to  take 
place  between  the  words  one,  aud  five.  Col.  Burr  (  as  he  was 
called),  having  been  sufficiently  drilled  as  to  his  duties,  was 
stationed  inside  of  the  door,  holding  a  candle  so  that  the  light 
fell  full  on  both.  The  parties  took  their  posititins,  pistol  in 
hand ;  Burr  was  at  his  post,  and  about  to  pronounce  the  fatal 
^^one,^'  when  this  rude  man  throwing  down  his  pistol,  exdiiimed : 

^  Pbintisb,  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  d d  fool  as  to  fight  you 

here  at  this  time  of  night  t'*  It  was  then  about  three  in  the 
morning.  The  incident  affords  evidence,  at  least,  of  what  Napo- 
leon termed  ^  three  o^dock  in  the  morning  courage,**  and  that 
there  was  nothing  aristocratical  in  Mr.  PsuiTua*  construction 
of  the  code  of  honor. 

He  was  the  subject  of  much  obloquy,  and  newspaper  abuse, 
in  consequence  of  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Ohootaw  Indians, 
wliioh  grew  out  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing. Rabbit  Oreek.*  The 
thing  finally  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  he  felt  bound  to  notice 
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md  put  a  stop  to  it  On  landing  at  Yicksbnrg,  .n  Koveiubec 
of  1848,  en  route  from  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  1  foand  Mr. 
PsBMnas  and  Col.  Forrester,  an  old  friend  and  former  colleague 
in  Congress  from  Tennessee,  looking  oat  for  me.  They  made 
so  strong  an  appeal,  tliat  I  was  indaced  to  leave  the  steamer,  and 
aooompany  them  to  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  of  Soott  Ooaiity, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  where  the  Board  of 
Oommissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to  acljudicate  these 
claims,  was  about  to  meet. 

A  few  days  before  my  arrival,  a  most  violent  and  calumnious 
article  appeared  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Vicksburg,  in 
which  the  Ohoctaw  claims,  tlien  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board,  were  denounced  as  fraudulent,  and  Col.  Forrester  sud 
Mr.  PiutNTiaa  held  up  in  a  most  odious  ]ight  before  the  public* 
The  name  of  the  author  was  demanded,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, ratlier  tlian  meet  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  the  editor 
agreed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pkbntiss  a  sealed  package, 
containing  full  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the  authorship,  to 

be  opened  at  Hillsboro,  on  condition  tiiat  Mr. ^  one  of  the 

commissioners,  should  deny  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. 

This  expedition,  partaking  somewhat  of  both  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary character,  atforded  the  beat  opportunity  I  ever  had  for 
appreciating  the  personal  qualities,  and  splendid  abilities  of  Mr. 
PicBNTiBS.  Our  journey  led  through  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  where  I  heard  him  publicly  denounce  Repudiation  as  a 
crime,  as  an  act  of  moral  turpitude,  when  surrounded  by  repa- 
diators,  who  had  all  *^  been  out,"  and  many  of  whom  had  shot 
their  man  with  perfect  impunity ;  but  those  who  did  not  like 
him  too  well,  dreaded  him  ti»o  much  to  make  it  a  personal  matter. 

An  early  stage  of  our  journey  brought  us  to  the  town  of 
Brandon,  rendered  famous  by  the  immense  quantity  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money  issued  by  a  bank  located  at  that  place,  and 
also  by  the  tragical  end  of  its  President,  who  threw  himself  into 
Pearl  River  from  the  roadside  on  which  we  travelled.    Here  w< 
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had  tlie  oonosity  to  visit  the  jai),  for  the  pnrpose  of  seeing  Um 
apertare  through  wh^oh,  it  was  romored,  a  dead  man  had  mad# 
his  escape,  and  which  remained  nnolosed.  The  troth  of  tb« 
story  was,  that  there  existed  some  excitement,  and  no  little  com- 
petition, amongst  the  faculty  for  the  hody  of  a  man  who  was 
hanged ;  it  had  heen  placed  temporarily  in  Jail,  for  safe  keeping, 
and  while  one  party  were  regaling  the  jailor,  with  a  view  to 
indaoe  him  to  favor  their  pretensions,  the  other  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  and  bore  off  the  prize. 

After  travelling  several  days  over  roads  almost  Impassableii 
through  a  country  sparsely  settled,  chiefly  by  sqnattera,  w« 
arrived  at  Hillsboro.  It  was  a  small  village,  with  the  forest-treea 
standing  on  the  public  square,  and  in  most  of  the  streets.  Here 
and  there  lay  a  fallen  trunk,  cut  down  for  firewood  ;  the  Itmba 
being  lopped  off  as  occasion  required.  The  Court  House,  Jail, 
and  private  dwellings  were  built  of  trees,  the  former,  and  some 
of  the  latter,  having  two  sides  hewn.  At  this  rade  place  were 
collected  an  immense  number  of  Ohoctaw  Indians  and  land- 
speculators. 

The  object  of  Mr.  P.^s  visit  was  to  expose  the  Oommissioner, 
who  had  publicly  denounced  the  claims  he  was  about  to  adjudi- 
cate, drive  him  from  the  Board,  or  induce  the  other  Oomrois- 
sioners  to  refuse  to  sit  with  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
disqualified  himself,  both  as  a  judge  and  as  a  gentleman,  to  be 
associated  with  them  in  the  decision  of  causes  which  he  had 
prejudged;  and  also  to  demand  personal  satisfaction  for  the 
abusive  article. 

This  journey  to  Hillsboro,  as  I  have  said ;  the  nature  of  tlie 
business  which  called  him  there;  tlie  crowd  of  men,  savage,  semi- 
savage,  civilized,  and  semi-civilized,  amongst  whom  he  waa 
thrown,  and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  the  chief  object  of  attrac- 
tion ;  the  philippics  he  hurled  in  the  face  of  that  Oommiseioner, 
presented  S.  8.  Pbsntis^  in  a  greater  variety  of  scenes,  and  in  a 
more  interesting  point  of  view  than  I  ever  saw  him,  or  any 

other  man. 

We  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  the  Board  waa  convened  fur 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  put  up  witli  an  unlettered  bnt 
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trell-meaDiDg  oid  gentleman,  wlio  filled  a  variety  ot  public  offi- 
eea;  being  the  town  ^^ squire,"  jailor,  and  tavern-keeper;  in 
which  laat  vocation  he  had  many  omnpetitori!).  He  gave  iw  the 
particalarB  of  the  trial  and  execution,  at  that  place,  a  eliort  tiin« 
before,  of  two  men  who  were  charged  wiih,  and  doubtless  guilty 
of,  atrociously  murdering  a  man  on  the  highway  for  his  money. 
They  broke  Jail  once  or  twice,  and  went  to  Texas :  but  had  been 
brought  back  and  recommitted  to  prison,  where  they  were  guarded 
by  volunteer  companies  of  citizens,  who  stood  sentinel  around  the 
jail  day  and  night  until  the  Court  convened.  The  accused,  how« 
ever,  contrived  t«)  have  their  causes  continued  until  the  next 
term,  with  a  view,  as  it  was  believed,  to  tire  out  the  people,  and 
again  make  their  escape.  Whereupon,  after  the  adjournment  ot 
Court,  a  call  was  issued  for  the  assembling  uf  all  the  voters  oi 
the  county  at  Hillsboro.  On  the  first  trial  before  this  popular 
jury,  a  minority  of  fifteen  were  against  hanging,  but  the  ^*  Squire  '* 
said  it  was  believed  that  illegal  votes  had  been  cast  by  non-resi- 
dents of  the  county ;  another  meeting  was,  therefore,  called,  at 
which  the  two  men  were  condemned  by  a  considerable  mf^irity, 
and  accordingly  hanged. 

When  not  otherwise  employed,  we  amused  ourselves  in  shoot- 
ing squirrels,  which  proved  to  be  no  small  accession  to  our 
limited  bill-of-fare.  A  broiled  grey  squirrel  is  quite  a  delicacy 
when  pro{)erly  cooked,  and  this  Mr  Prbmtibb  superintended  in 
person,  calling  loudly  for  butter  with  which  to  dress  them. 

He  was  formally  introduced  to  tlie  chief,  "  Captain  Post  Oak,** 
a  perfect  model  of  the  natural  man,  six  feet  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height;  he  joined,  too,  in  the  sports  of  the  Indians — among  other 
things,  shooting  blow-guns,  at  which  he  soon  became  so  expert 
that  lie  beat  the  best  of  them.  A  blow-guu  is  formed  of  a  reed, 
or  cane,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  bored  through,  so 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  light  arrow,  which  \s  ejected  by  the 
breath ;  hence  the  name.  With  this  weapon  the  Indians  art 
able  to  bring  down  birds  and  squirrels  from  the  trees. 

In  passing  the  jail  one  day  we  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  prisoner 
eonfined  in  Uie  dungeon,  or  lower  story.  He  beckoned  us  to 
the  grates,  and  then  through  his  livid  lips  And  chattering  teeth^ 
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for  it  was  frosty  November  weather,  poured  fortli  ii  toacliing 
appeal  fur  protection;  stroigly  protesting  his  innocence,  and 
declaring  his  ignorance  of  the  charge  against  him.  Additional 
interest  was  imparted  to  the  situation  of  this  man,  on  account  of 
the  fate  of  the  two  who  liad  been  so  recently  elected  to  the  gal- 
lows by  a  public  meeting  of  the  sovereigns.  Repairing  forth 
with  to  the  tavern,  we  inqaired  of  onr  landlord  as  t<>  the  charge 
against  hiui,  and  requested,  as  his  counsel,  to  see  the  mittimtu 
upon  which  he  was  committed.  The  "  Squire  **  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  embarrassed,  and  at  length  acknowledged  that  there 
had  been  no  regular  commitment,  nor  even  any  specific  charge 
against  him;  but  said  the  feliow  was  a  doubtful  cliaracter,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion.  *^  On  suspicion  of  what  f  ^' 
asked  Mr.  Prkntiss.  ^*  Has  anybody  been  killed,  or  robbed,  or 
lost  a  horse,  a  hog,  or  a  cow  t*^  **  No,  no,"  said  the  Squire, 
*^  nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened,  but  then  he  is  a  kind  of 
iurplus  character,  circulating  about,  and  not  very  agre^ble  at 
that." 

Mr.  Prentiss  declared  that  he  should  be  set  free ;  and  that  If 
the  Squire  refused  to  turn  him  out,  he  should  be  discharged  on 
habeas  eorpu$^  if  he  had  to  go  to  Jackson  himself  for  the  writ, 
and  sue  every  man  concerned  in  his  detention  for  false  imprison- 
ment. This  startled  the  Squire,  who  had  never  seen  nor  had  be 
any  definite  idea  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  and  entertaining  a 
respect  mingled  with  awe  for  Mr.  Prkntiss,  he  consented  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  son,  who  had 
that  morning  ridden  twelve  miles  into  the  country  in  quest  of 
butter  wherewith  to  dress  onr  squirrels,  had  carried  the  key  of  the 
Jail  with  him ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  until  he  came  back. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Prrmtiss,  whose  whole  heart  was  now  in  the 
matter,  and  who  felt  like  an  ancient  knight  bent  upon  the  rescue 
of  an  unfortunate  captive  from  some  feudal  castle,  returned  to 
console  the  prisoner  with  the  prospect  of  his  early  liberation.  He, 
poor  fellow,  stood  shivering  with  sunken  eyes  and  hollowed 
eheeks,  lookiag  the  picture  of  despair.  Mr.  Prkntiss  in<^|ired  ii 
he  did  not  think  a  little  brandy  would  help  him  I  ^^  Mightily  I 
but  there  is  no  ohanoe  to  get  it  in  to  me."    3Cr.  P.,  however,  set 
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fafe  fertile  ingenuity  to  work,  and  sncoee<led,  by  introdncing  i 
blow-gun  through  the  grates,  one  end  of  which  the  prisoner  pnt 
to  his  mouth,  wliile  the  brandy  was  poured  into  the  other. 

finally,  ttie  young  man  having  returned  with  the  key,  he  wai. 
nronght  to  the  tavern,  ate  a  hearty  meal,  received  a  handsome 
purse,  sufficient  to  supply  his  unmediate  wants,  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing;  looking  upon  his  liberation  as  next  to  a 
miracle,  and  tlie  generous  man  who  accomplished  it  as  his  good 
angel. 

There  was  to  me  something  inezpreasibly  interesting  in  thii 
scene,  as  the  poor  fellow  gazed  in  the  fiice  of  his  deliverer,  and 
hung  around  him,  as  though  he  felt  secure  in  his  newly  regained 
freedom  only  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pbkmtiss.  It  called  to 
mind  the  touching  picture  of  Uncle  Tuby  at  the  bedside  oi 
Lefevre,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  honest,  benevolent  face 
in  winning  the  heart  of  the  little  son  of  the  dying  officer,  who 
was  UDConsciously  drawn  to  his  side,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand. 
All  that  Sterne  said  of  his  hero,  and  more,  might,  without  ezag- 
geration,  be  said  of  Mr.  Pbkktibb.  ^^  There  was  a  'rankness  in 
him  which  let  you  at  once  Into  his  soul  and  showed  you  the 
goodness  of  his  nature.  There  was  something  in  his  l(»ok,  and 
voice,  and  manner,  which  internally  beckoned  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, inviting  them  to  come  and  take  shelter  under  him.*'  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  whom,  at  first  eighty  the  lowest  would  trust, 
the  distressed  appeal  to,  and  the  brave  confide  in. 

But  to  return  to  our  business  at  Hill6bi)ro*.  When  the  Board 
met,  in  a  log  cabin,  the  scene  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
There  were  the  three  Ck>mDU8sioners — ^Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Tyler  (a 

brotlier  of  the  President  of  the  United  States),  and  Mr. , 

with  their  clerk,  seated  on  one  side  of  a  table  made  of  pine- 
boards  ;  on  the  other  sat  the  counsel  of  the  Indians,  while  tlie 
building  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  their  clients,  hundreds  of 
whom,  unable  to  find  room  inside,  were  crowded  around  the 
house,  with  their  swarthy  faces  and  dark  eyes,  peering  through 
the  apertures  between  the  logs. 

Mr.  Prkbtiss  rose  to  a  preliminary  question ;  and  handing  a 
newspaper,  containing  the  offensive  article,  to  Mr. ,  inquired 
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whether  he  was  or  was  not  its  author ;  to  which  he  replied,  with 
some  hesitation  and  evident  embarrassment,  in  the  negative. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Pskmti88  drew  from  his  poclcet  and  broke  th« 
oeal  of  an  envelope,  containing  the  papers  whidi  had  been  plaoed 
in  his  hands  by  the  editor  of  the  Vielaburg  Sentinel.  They 
proved  to  be  tlie  original  manoscript  from  which  the  article  wai 

published,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. ^  and  also  Iiis  letter  to 

the  editor,  which  accompanied  the  same.  In  this  letter  ha 
boldly  assumed  whatever  responsiibility  might  attach  to  him  as 
author  of  the  article,  and  in  advance  tendered  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  aggrieved.*  As  these  documents  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  the  Commissioner  made 
a  lame  effort  to  qualify  his  denial  by  eaying,  ^^  I  was  the  writer, 
but  not  the  author,  of  the  article,  having  copied  it  for  a 
friend." 

Mr.  Prbntiss  proceeded  to  read  the  lettor  and  raanoscdpt 
article,  in  the  latter  of  which  ^*one  Forrester,**  and  certain 
'*  influential  men  "  acting  with  him,  were  denounced  In  unmea- 
sured terms,  the  claims  they  advocated  condemne«l  as  ^*  the  most 
stupendous  fraud  ever  devised,**  and  the  whole  thing  represented 
as  a  deeply-laid  plot  to  swindle  the  United  States  and  the  good 
people  of  Mississippi.  The  Commissioner  was  eulogiied  as  if  he 
were  the  only  man  in  the  Commission  who  possessed  the  talents, 
hones^ty.  Independence,  and  patriotism  to  throw  himself  in  the 
breach,  and  resist  the  pecuIators.t 

After  reading  these  documents,  which  he  did  with  marked 

•  *•  If  Mr.  forrwler  oaUi,  tnform  him  that  I  wUl  •hooldar  the  rtipomlhtlitrt  •»< 
hold  myaelf  poraonaUjr  rMpoaiiblo  t6  him.** 

t  Th«  foUowlof  It  aa  extract  from  the  article :  **  We  ••y  to [the  Oommie* 

•loner],  joor  pocittoo  Is  the  rtrf  one  that  a  bold,  reeolute,  and  ambitlooi  maa 
would  with  to  ooonpy.  Too  eUnd  alone.  •  •  ^  It  to  bellercd  yoa  are 
the  only  obetaele  to  the  ooniummaUon  of  thit  trenendoiM  fraud.  Ton  have  hallM 
tliem  [the  epeculatort]  heretofore ;  by  your  aoknowledired  reeonroee  and  cnergiee, 
unequal  ae  la  the  itruggle  of  one  egalnit  a  hoet,  you  may  defeat  them.  Be  the 
reenit  what  It  may,  your  petition  to  a  proud  one.  The  community  all  tee  that  a 
league  of  men,  banded  for  plonder,  are  ttrlktaf  at  mm  man.  Be  Arm.  If  you  ehrlnk, 
yen  fkll  with  dithonor.  If  you  tuttaln  your  ground,  at  we  beltore  yoo  will,  yea 
eoTer  yourtelf  with  honor.  We  look  to  a.e  Ittue  with  great  Interett.  Tour  fr* ends 
•11  itake  their  llTtf  upon  your  flrmnett.** 
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delioeration  and  emphasis,  Mr.  Pbbntuis  commenced  the  moat 
extraordinary  effort  of  vindictive  eloquence  I  ever  heard,  and,  I 
donbt  Dot,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  ever  nttered  by  any 
man. 

When,  having  finished  the  reading,  he  threw  down  the  papers 
and  stood  drawn  np  to  his  fnll  height,  his  noble  front  erect,  oapa- 
eioos  ohest  distended,  as  though  it  were  too  narrow  to  contain  the 
spirit  which  stirred  within  him,  his  faoe  beaming,  oomsoatiDg, 
his  flasliing  eye  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  Commissioner,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  grand  subject  fur  a  painter,  of 
sculptor,  wortliy  of  tlie  task. 

Before  he  uttered  one  word,  his  work  was  accomplished ;  the 
man  was  gone,  the  judge  was  the  convicted  culprit.  Indeed, 
during  the  two  hours  in  which  he  poured  out  that  torrent  of 
eloquence,  I  do  not  believe  the  effect  produced  at  any  moment, 
exceeded  that  which  was  imparted  by  his  face  before  he  opened 
bis  mouth  to  speak.  I  never  before  comprehended  the  force  of 
an  expression,  used  by  some  writer,  D^Israeli,  I  believe,  in 
desoribicg  VoltAire,  that  he  podsessed  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
**  physiognomical  eloquence.^'  But  to  the  speech  and  its  effects  I 
If  the  philippic  oi  Cicero,  which  drove  Cataline  from  Rome,  was 
more  terrible,  whioli  I  doubt,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  traitor  left  the  city. 

On  this  .occHsion  Mr.  Pbenuss,  with  an  oppressed  nation  as 
hia  clients,  had  a  noble  theme  for  oratory,  scarcely  inferior  in 
Interast  and  variety  tu  that  uf  Sheridan  in  the  trial  of  Hastings : 

'*  When  th«  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hlndottan 
Arose  to  Hearen  In  her  appeal  from  man, 
His  was  the  thnnder,  his  the  avenging  rod. 
The  wrath— the  delegated  rolee  of  Ood  I 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips— and  blaaed 
Till  TanqaishM  Senates  trembled  as  thej  praised.'* 

He  gave  a  most  interesting  history  of  the  Chodtaws  as  a 
nation,  of  their  pacific  diaracter,  and  uniform  friendsliip  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  dwelling  with  great  effect  upcm 
the  oppression  and  injustice  which  they  had  already  experienced. 
He  described  what  a  jndge  should  be,  investing  him  with  almost 
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divine  atti-ibutes  of  virtae  and  wisdom  and  justice;  and  then  ooii> 
trasted  8Uoh  a  pnre  and  elevated  character  with  the  prejodioed 
partisan  and  iinpriDoipled  demagogue  who,  acting  in  the  name,  and 
dothed  with  the  power  of  his  Government,  was  about  to  crnsh  the 
last  hope  of  an  injured  people,  and  filch  frt>m  them  the  mite  which 
that  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  resistless  power,  had  seen 
fit  to  grant  them.  In  alluding  to  the  wrongs  which  the  Ohoo* 
taws  had  experienced  in  return  for  their  good  conduct,  he  melted 
the  hearts  of  all — Indians  and  white  men — and  drew  tears  from 
eyes  before  which  death  had  no  terrors ;  groans  and  sobs  burst 
from  stoic  bosomsi,  and  cheeks  were  wet  which  had  seldom  or 
never  been  profaned  by  a  tear. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  consider  the  motion  to  expel  Ht 
,  and  at  its  next  sitting  he  read  a  protest  against  the  power 
of  his  colleagues  to  deprive  him  of  a  commission  he  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States;  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  such  another  speech  from  Mr.  Pbbntiss  as  I  have  Just 
described.  But  the  other  Commissioners  refused  to  sit  with 
him,  referred  the  question  to  Washington  for  the  decision  of 
the  President,  and  acyourned  tine  dU. 

The  personal  satisfaction,  which  had  been  tendered  in  advance 

by  Mr. *,  was  refused ;  and  having  thus  retreated  beyond  the 

pale  of  honor,  he  was  dropped.  The  President  afterwardf 
removed  him. 

1  was  particularly  struck  with  Mr.  Prbntibs*  cheerfulness  and 
elasticity  of  spirits,  wliioh  never  flagged  for  an  instant  during 
the  whole  time. 

Of  his  readiness  at  an  impromptu  speech,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed all  men  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
never  had  a  superior,  I  will  give  an  instance,  related  to  me  by  a 
person  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  autumn  of 
1841,  I  think  it  was,  he  Joined  a  hunting  party,  with  which 
he  spent  a  week  or  two  under  a  tent  in  the  forests  of  the  8nn 
Flower,  a  small  river  tributary  to  the  Missiaaippi,  in  the  vidnity 
of  Vicksburg.  Towering  above  the  tent  stood  one  of  those 
remarkable  elevations,  evidently  the  work  of  art,  which  abound 
In  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  are   commonly  called    Indian 
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dioonds;  although  the  Indiana  have  no  tradition  (if  their  ongin, 
and  are  as  ignorant  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  constrocted, 
as  the  geologist  or  antiquary. 

One  day  Mr.  Pbkntiss,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  vines  and  over- 
hanging boughs,  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  moand,  where 
his  friends,  who  were  collected  around  the  tent,  discovering  him, 
united  in  the  call  for  a  speech — a  speech  from  PnBimaal 
^^  Upon  what  subject  ?"  ^^  Ui)on  the  subject  on  which  you  now 
8t«nd."  He  at  once  set  off  in  a  playful  sally  for  the  amusement 
of  himself  and  friends,  but  warming  in  the  subject  &s  he  pr<»- 
oeeded,  his  creative  imagination  soon  peopled  the  forest  with 
that  lost  tribe,  that  mysterious  race,  who,  ages  past,  inhabited 
the  country  before  the  birth  of  the  aboriginal  trees  that  stand 
upon  these  huge  piles,  and  bespeak  their  previous  existence.  lie 
introduced  every  variety  of  character,  kings,  princes,  courtiers, 
warriors ;  marslialled  armies  and  tough t  battles,  going  on  thus 
for  more  than  an  hour,  in  a  vein  of  philosopical  reflection  and 
poetical  invention,  which  imparted  a  thrilling,  almost  a  real 
interest  to  the  imaginary  scene.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I 
had  this  incident  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  had  often 
heard  Mr.  Pbentiss  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  hustings,  and  consid- 
ered this  as  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  How  completely  he  came 
up  to  Shakspeare^s  description  of  the  poet,  as  he  stood  impro- 
vising from  that  Indian  mound  in  the  wilds  of  the  Sun  Flower  I 

**  Th«  poet*»  «f e  in  a  fine  fren^f  rolling, 
Doth  glance  ftrom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  boaTen, 
And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
Th«  forms  of  things  onknowo,  the  poet's  pen 
Toms  them  to  shape,  and  giTes  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  almost  every  county  of  Mississippi,  there  linger  some  sach 
traditional  recollections  of  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  orator. 
He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  impressing  his  elevated  views 
and  noble  sentiments  upon  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  men,  of 
striking  out  the  latent  spark  which  abides  in  the  uncultivated 
mind,  of  making  such  men  cry  out :  '*  Tliat^s  just  what  Pve 
always  thought!  **    He  never  flattered  the  people,  or  attempted 

TOL.  II.  13 
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to  stir  op  one  class  of  the  community  against  another ;  btt  strc  m 
rather  to  excite  a  spirit  of  pride  and  emalation,  which  was  oal« 
cnlated  to  elevate  the  masses  to  the  condition  of  the  more  forto- 
nate,  by  fiiir  and  honorable  competition. 

Mr.  Prxntus  was  a  profound  lawyer.  It  was,  indeed,  difficuU 
to  determine  whether  he  was  more  able  in  an  argament  befoie 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  captivating  in  an  address  before  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  In  his  management  of  causes,  and  interconrBe  with 
members  of  the  bar  and  bench,  he  was  a  model  of  fairness  and 
gentlemanly  manners.  His  conversational  powers  were  equal  to 
his  eloquence  in  debate ;  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  wit,  humor,  and  flowing  courtesy  so  fascinating  in  social 
intercourse.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met,  he  was  best  entitled  to 
the  compliment  which  Byron  paid  to  Sheridan : 


Prom  the  di«nn*d  eoanoU  to  the  fcitlte  board. 
Of  haman  feelingi  the  onboonded  lord. 

o  o  •  o 

And  here,  oh  I  here,  where,  yet  all  yoong  and  warm 
The  gay  ereattooi  of  his  spirit  charm. 
The  matchless  dialogue— the  deathless  wit, 
Which  knew  not  what  It  was  to  intormlt. 


But  in  his  case,  the  ^^  high  spirit^*  never  *''  forgot  to soar.^'  On 
the  contrary,  no  man  ever  left  a  purer  fame,  or  a  name  more 
unsullied,  than  did  S.  S.  Prsntiss,  in  all  that  constitutes  high 
honor  and  spotless  integrity  of  character;  for,  although  for  many 
years  he  was  surrounded  by  the  severest  trials  and  temptations 
to  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings,  human  virtue  can  lie 
subjected,  his  principles  remained  as  pure,  and  his  heart -con- 
tinued as  warm  and  fresh,  as  the  instant  he  bid  farewell  to  his 
mother,  and  took  leave  of  the  parental  roof. 
•  It  is  not  surprii(ing  that  he  was  a  great  popular  favorite,  for  he 
was  an  extraordinary  man  in  every  sense ;  in  his  geninsi  his 
acquirements,  his  eloquence,  his  courage,  which  belonged  to  the 
age  of  chivalry,  his  unaffected  goodness  of  heart,  and  integrity 
of  character ;  but  he  was  even  more  beloved  than  admired  by  his 
tntin  ate  acquaintance.    The  frankness,  warmth,  and  cordiality 
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of  his  manners,  liis  patient  forbearance  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
united  with  boundless  generosity,  oombined  to  make  him  the 
most  agreeable  and  reliable  of  friends,  and  the  best  o^  hosbands 
and  fiithexa. 


I 
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There  was,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  contrast  between 
Mr.  Prentiss  in  1837  and  in  1843-4.  Marriage  had  wronght 
a  most  salutary  change  in  his  manner  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
his  feelings.  However  it  might  before  have  been,  industry 
and  hard  work  were  now  his  daily  habit.  He  was,  in  every 
sense,  a  luan  of  business,  rarely  allowing  himself  even  a  day's 
recreation.  He  rose  early  ;  and  on  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, I  almost  invariably  found  him  at  his  desk,  engaged 
in  reading,  study,  or  correspondence.  In  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  he  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  his  affectionate  devotion 
to  his  wife  and  child,  or  the  bounteous  warmth  of  his  hospi* 
tality.  He  kept  open  house,  and  it  were  hard  to  say  which 
was  greatest,  his  delight  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  or  their 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  his  domestic  life.  His  home 
was,  indeed,  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  preceding  letters  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 
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Here  Is  an  extract  from  his  New  Year's  letter  to  hii 
mother : 

BUMIT,  l>ee,  81,  IMS. 

ICt  Dbab  Mothxb: — 

I  am  oorapellei  to  leare  honae  to-day,  to  be  absent 
for  one  or  two  weeks  on  bnaineas ;  but  I  cannot  go  away  with* 
ont  first  telling  yon  how  much  we  all  love  yon,  and  how  much 
we  think  of  yon.  To-day  is  the  last  of  the  year,  and  to-morrow 
morning,  if  we  conld  only  be  at  Portland,  yon  would  receive  a 
kiss  and  a  Happy  New  Tear  from  me,  and  from  Hary,  George, 
and  dear  little  Jeanie.  As  we  cannot  give  the  kisses,  we  can 
at  least  send  yon  the  wishes ;  and  a  hajtpy^  happy  New  Year  do 
we  all  wish  yon,  my  dearest  mother,  and  none  more  fervently 
than  I.  How  mnch  I  wonld  give  to  be  with  you,  to  talk  over 
the  changes  which  have  happened  and  are  to  happen  in  the 
£&miiy.  And  so  dear  A.  is  married,  and  settled  down  as  a 
clergyman's  wife  I  It  seems  so  strange,  when  we  expected  her 
to  spend  the  winter  here.  But  much  as  we  regret  the  loss  of 
her  society,  both  Mary  and  I  are  delighted  at  the  match.  I  doubt 
not  she  will  be  happy  herself^  and  as  the  Lady  of  the  Parish^ 
cause  mnch  happiness  to  those  around  her.  You  must  miss  her 
▼ery  much ;  still  it  is  a  comfurt  to  have  her  so  near.  We  have 
had  our  friends  up  from  Natchez,  speuding  Christmss  witli  us. 
They  went  home  day  before  yesterday.  Her  grandmamma, 
Mrs.  Williams,  thinks  there  is  no  such  child  living  as  Jeanie. 
We  all  think  she  is  going  to  look  more  like  you  than  any  one 
else.  Mary  sees  a  strong  resemblance  to  your  portrait,  and 
O.  and  I  recognize  your  features  in  her  continually.  6he  is 
a  sweet,  dear,  good  little  girl,  and  you  would  be  proud  of  her,  if 

yon  could  aee  her.    Edward  P is  here  on  a  visit.    We  are 

all  much  pleased  with  him.    Give  my  love  to  Aunt  D.,  Uncle 
Jamea,  and  Oapt.  D.'s  family. 

On  the  22d  of   February,   1844,   the    anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday,  a  grand  Whig  Mass  Convention 
holdeu  at  New  Orleans.     Great  preparations  had  been 
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made  for  the  day,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  distinguished 
citizens  had  been  Invited  from  neighboring  States.  Tb6 
presence  in  New  Orleans  of  Mr.  Giaj,  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  added  mach  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  occasion.  The  immense  concourse,  after  marching 
through  the  city  with  gorgeoas  banners,  and  at  the  soand 
of  stirring  music,  assembled  on  the  Plaot  d  ^Armet,  where 
the  scene  was  imposing  in  the  extreme.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  popular  assemblage  that  had  ever  met  in 
Louisiana.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Prentiss. 
His  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  speech  itself,  are  thus 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  Eeminisctnces : 

Prentiss  had  originally  a  constitution  of  iron ;  his  frame  was 
so  perfect  in  its  organization,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary negligeuce  of  health,  his  muscles  had  all  the  coropactne8i>, 
glossiness,  and  distinctiveness  of  one  who  had  been  specially  traine<l 
by  diet  and  exeroise.  It  was  this  constitation  that  enabled  him 
20  aooomplish  so  muoli  in  so  short  a  time.  He  could  almost 
wholly  discard  sleep  for  weeks,  with  apparent  impunity;  lie 
could  eat  or  starve ;  do  anything  that  would  kill  ordinary  men, 
yet  never  feel  a  twinge  of  pain.  I  saw  him  once  amidst  a  ti*e- 
menduus  political  excitement;  he  had  been  talking,  arguing, 
dining,  visiting,  and  travelling,  without  rest,  for  three  whole 
days.  His  companions  would  steal  away  at  times  to  sleep,  but 
PBiMnsa  was  like  an  ever-busy  spirit,  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  came,  and  he  was  to 
appear  before  an  audience  familiar  with  his  fame,  and  critical  in 
the  last  degree.  He  desired  to  succeed,  for  more  was  depending 
than  he  had  ever  before  had  cause  to  stake  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Many  felt  a  fear  that  he  would  be  unprepared.  I  mingled  in  the 
expecting  crowd;  I  saw  ladies  w1k>  had  never  honored  the 
stump  with  their  presence  struggling  for  seats;  oounsellonii 
statesmen,  and  professional  men,  the  UiU  of  a  great  city,  wart 
gathered  together.  An  hour  before  I  had  seen  PBSKTisai  stiU 
apparently  ignorant  of  hid  engagement. 
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The  time  of  trial  oame ;  and  the  remarkable  man  presented 
himself,  the  very  piotnre  of  buoyant  health,  of  unbroken  rent. 
All  this  liad  been  done  by  the  unyielding  resohe  of  hU-  ieiU.  Hb 
triumph  was  complete ;  high  wrought  expectations  were  more 
than  realized,  prejudice  was  demolished,  professional  jealousy 
silenced,  and  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  freely  accorded  his 
proper  place  among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  land. 

This  speech  excited  snch  admiration  that  he  foaod  it 
impossible  to  lea?e  the  city  without  again  addressing  the 
people.  His  second  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Arcade,  and 
was  even  more  applauded  than  the  first.  The  audience  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  ladies,  whose  enthusiasm  was  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  gay  and  beaoMfal  compliments 
he  showered  upon  them.  The  French,  or  Creole,  portion  of 
his  auditors  were  especially  captivated  by  his  style  of 
speaking. 

On  the  23d,  the  Convention  reassembled  on  the  Place 
d^Armes,  and,  forming  a  procession,  marched  to  the  St. 
Charles,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  journey  North.  Towards  noon 
it  reached  that  once  magnificent  structure.  Here  occurred 
a  characteristic  incident,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Thorpe : 

The  streets  presented  a  vast  ocean  of  heads,  and  every  build* 
ing  commanding  a  view  was  literally  covered  with  human 
beings.  The  great  Statesman  of  the  West  presented  himself  to 
the  nmltitude  between  the  tall  columns  of  the  finest  portico  in  the 
wurld.  The  scene  was  beyond  description,  and  of  vast  interest. 
As  the  crowd  swayed  too  and  fro,  a  universal  shout  was  raised 
fur  Mr.  Olay  to  speak ;  he  uttered  a  sentence  or  two,  waved  his 
hand  in  adieu,  and  ensaped  amidst  the  prevailing  confusion. 
Pbbntisb,  meanwhile,  evidently  unconscitms  of  being  himself 
noticed,  was  at  a  side  window,  gazing  upon  what  was  passing 
with  all  the  delight  of  the  humblest  spectator.  Suddenly,  his 
name  was  announced.    lie  attempted  to  withdraw  from  publio 
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gaze,  fkis  friends  pushed  him  forward.  Again  his  name  wae 
slioated,  hats  and  caps  were  thrown  in  the  air,  and  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  show  himself  on  tlie  portico.  With  remarkable 
delicacy,  he  chose  a  less  prominent  place  than  that  previously 
occapied  by  Mr.  Olay,  although  perfectly  visible.  He  thanked 
his  friends  for  their  kindness  by  repeatcid  bows,  and  by  such 
smiles  as  he  alone  oonld  give.  **  A  speech  I  a  speech  I*^  thun- 
dered a  thousand  voices.  He  lifted  his  hand ;  in  an  instant 
everything  was  still — ^then  pointing  to  the  group  that  surrounded 
Mr.  Clay,  he  said,  *^  Fellow  citizens,  when  the  eagle  is  soaring  in 
the  sky,  the  owls  and  the  batd  retire  to  their  holes."  And  long 
before  the  shout  that  followed  this  remark  had  ceased,  Pjucntibb 
had  disappeared  amid  the  multitude.* 

Soon  after  bis  return  from  New  Orleans,  professional 
business  called  him  to  Washington  City.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  during  the  jonrney  : 

MonooifBT,(AU.)Jrar«*lft,  1844. 
10  o'clock  at  night. 

Mt  Dbabbst  Won: — 

I  left  New  Orleans  on  Wednesday  last,  about  mid- 
day, arrived  at  Mobile  on  Thursday  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
took  a  boat  to  tins  place.  I  was  waited  on  in  Mobile  before 
I  had  been  there  five  minutes,  with  an  invitation  to  make  a 
speech.  I  declined,  however,  as  I  did  not  feel  very  well — but 
dined  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  at  his  invitation.  I  arrived 
here  this  evening  at  four  oVlock — when  I  was  forthwith  called 
upon  by  another  committee  to  make  them  a  speech.  I  begged 
off,  and  was  about  going  up  to  my  room  to  write  you  a  letter, 
and  then  take  a  Htde  sleep,  as  the  cars  leave  here  at  (me  t<>-night. 

•  » I  WM  with  Mr.  Punrnas  In  New  Orlean*,  In  1644,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  CUKfH 
Tblt,  and  when  on  heing  cnlled  for  to  addreee  the  crowl  after  the  old  Whig  chief- 
tain had  fpoken,  he  was  dragged  forward  bj  fHende,  and  made  the  apt  and 
nnantweraMe  reply  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thorpe  fn  the  Aauriean  Jgofaw.  The  Ian* 
gnage  li  that  ezaotty,  almoet  Terbatim,  which  Mr.  Pamrms  need  on  that  memerahto 
•ccaslon.  I  never  law  him  before  when  he  was  really  embarraseed,  bot  then  hit  volca 
actually  trembled  Arom  conftislon,  and  his  cheek  and  lips  blenched  wUh  pallor.  He 
afterwards  expressed  to  me  lomewhat  of  Indignation  that  any  crowd  would  call  oi 
another  after  Henry  Qay  had  Just  stirred  them  with  one  of  his  sweeping  haranguca 
Short  as  his  speech  had  been  that  day.  *^  Letter  ft*om  Col.  Jo:  B,  CoUb, 
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The  eoromlttee  jtt!«t  then  returned,  and  informed  me  thtt  a  Urge 
erowd  had  assembled,  among  whom  were  many  ladies,  in  expec- 
tation of  hearing  me,  and  that  I  must  not  disappoint  them. 
With  my  osnal  good  natare,  I  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  have 
jost  returned  frjm  making  a  long  speech  to  five  hundred  people. 
They  appeared  much  gratified,  but  I  am  tired  to  death  of  it,  and 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  escape  such  annoyances  in  future.  Since 
our  marriage,  my  own  dear  Mary,  I  have  abandoned  all  political 
ambition,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  induce  me  to 
take  any  part  in  politics.  All  my  hopes  and  wishes  are  centered 
in  home,  and  the  dear  friends  who  are  connected  with  it.  Oh  I 
how  homesick  I  do  feel.  I  would  let  one  of  my  fingers  be  cut 
off  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Jeanie,  though  only  for 
five  minutes.  I  think  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  you,  till 
this  long  separation.  I  am  sick  and  melancholy  to  think  of  tiie 
period  which  must  intervene  before  my  return.  But  there  is 
one  comfort,  at  least,  in  tliinking  how  Joyful  will  be  that  return. 
With  what  a  throbbing  and  happy  heart  I  shall  clasp  you  and 
dear  little  Jeanie,  once  more,  to  my  breast.  How  often  I  shall 
kiss  you,  and  thank  Heaven  for  the  blessing  it  has  afforded,  in 
permitting  me  to  do  so.  Dear^  dear  Mary — noeety  iweet^  Jeanie 
— ^wife  and  daughter — your  husband  and  father,  though  far  away, 
is  now  thinking  of  you — and  invoking,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all 
good  angels  to  guard  and  protect  you, 

I  go  from  here  about  forty  miles  on  railroad — then  take  stage 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — then  railroad  to  Charleston.  I 
have,  fortunately,  a  travelling  companion,  Ool.  R.,  of  Jackson  ; 
he  dined  with  us  when  Mr.  Clay  was  at  Vicksbnrg.  This  will 
make  it  more  pleasant  than  if  alone. 

Bot  it  is  now  10^  o*clock,  and  I  shall  be  awakened  at  12},  sc 
I  most  lie  down  and  take  a  little  rest ;  it  is  all  I  will  get  to-uiglit. 
I  trust  our  dear  mother  is  with  yon,  and  also  Miss  Eliza;  to  both 
of  whom  present  my  kind  remembrances.  To  yon  and  Jeanie, 
what  cat  I  say  f  Only  that  I  love  you — love  you  better  thao 
all  the  world  besides.    Good  night,  love,  good  night. 

Ever  your  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

8.  S.  PBBNnaa. 
TOL.  n.  13* 
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From  WashingtOQ  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  from 
whence  he  wrote : 

I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  find  I  cannot  resist  my  incL 
nation  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Portland,  though  it  will  take  time, 
which  I  can  but  ill  spare.  I  shall  leave  for  Boston  on  Tues* 
day  evening,  April  2d,  and  remain  there  one  day,  on  business. 
Thursday  morning,  I  shall  go  down  to  Newburyport,  dine  with 
Anna,  and  bring  her  to  Portland  with  me  on  the  same  evening. 
Yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  Mary,  informing  me  of  the  well- 
being  of  herself  and  dear  little  Jeanie.  I  will  not  write  more, 
as  I  shall  so  soon  be  able  to  talk  with  yon.  My  heart  already 
beats  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you  all  so  soon. 
Gk)d  bless  you  all 

On  reaching  Boston,  he  was  immediately  waited  upon  by 
a  committee  of  one  of  the  Clay  Glabs,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  address  the  Whigs  of  the  city  in  the  evening. 
Before  the  hoar  of  meeting,  the  large  hall  of  ^e  Odeon 
was  filled  to  OTerfiowing — floor,  boxes,  and  orchestra — by 
an  audience  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the  intellectual 
ilite  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  He  began  by  remarking, 
sportively,  that  he  "  was  not  willing  to  say  he  had  '  fallen 
among  thieves,'  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  highwaymen  ;  for,  as  he  was  passing  quietly  through 
the  city,  on  his  private  business,  they  had  intercepted  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  stand  and  deliver  J' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  corresponding 
secretary,  enclosing  the  thanks  of  the  Clay  Club  for  his 
aJdress,  will  indicate  its  spirit : 

In  conveying  to  you  the  sentiments  of  our  Olub,  I  beg  to 
i^nre  you  that  I  do  not  feel  I  am  discharging  a  mere  formal 
dqty.  To  apy  one,  fnd^d,  who  hnd  addressed  us  upon  such  an 
oooi|sion,  we  should  have  presented  our  thanks ;.  but  you,  sir. 
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hATe  known  how  to  break  throngh  and  penetrate  the  cold  ezte* 
rior,  which,  as  yon  so  happily  observe,  conceals  Northern  hearts, 
that  yet  beat  as  warmly  and  responsively  to  the  calls  of  patriot- 
ism as  those  in  the  sunnier  climes  of  the  South.  We  feel  that 
our  thanks  and  gratitude  are  more  especially  due  to  yon,  because. 
In  a  time  marked  by  far  too  much  of  popular  sycophancy,  you 
have  boldly  dared,  as  a  public  man,  to  expose  and  lay  bare  the 
moral  gangrene  that  is  fast  eating  into  the  vitals  of  our  glorious 
Republic.  In  doing  this,  yon  have  ventured  to  beard  that 
^^  shadowy  monster  ^  so  often  and  so  unjustly  invoked  by  our 
politioal  opponents,  as  the  *' Voice  of  the  People" — showing 
what  daring  encroachments  npon  the  Oonstitution,  and  dearest 
rights  of  tlie  People,  have  been  perpetrated  through  the  agency 
of  this  bugbear.  Ton  have  done  more ;  you  have  demonstrated, 
that  only  through  the  aehnawledged  /ortns  of  the  Oongtitution 
can  the  will,  or  voice  of  the  people,  have  any  valid  effect;  and 
that  no  number  of  citizens,  however  large,  can  rightfully  alter, 
or  abrogate,  any  part  of  our  State  or  National  Constitutions,  or 
the  laws  made  under  them,  save  through  the  forms  and  modes 
prescribed  in  the  same.  Such  noble  and  manly  sentiments  as 
these  demand  onr  admiration,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  with 
your  powerful  advocacy,  we  have  a  new  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
servation of  social  order,  of  law,  and  well-regulated  liberty. 

While  stopping  for  a  few  hoars  in  Newbnryport,  althongh 
It  was  the  annual  Fast-day,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee, with  an  urgent  invitation  to  address  his  Whig  breth- 
ren there.  He  reached  Portland  late  in  the  evening,  and 
early  the  next  morning  was  called  away  from  the  table  by  a 
committee,  charged  with  a  similar  request.  He  tried  hard  to 
beg  off,  pleading  the  shortness  of  his  visit  home,  and  utter 
exhaostion  from  his  long  journey.  Bot  it  was  all  in  vain. 
On  returning  to  the  breakfast-room,  he  remarked,  playfully, 
but  with  a  care-worn  look  :  "  They  seem  to  think  it  as  easy 
for  roe  to  make  speeches  as  it  is  for  a  juggler  to  pull  ribands 
out  of  his  mouth.^ 
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The  Portland  aodience,  like  that  at  Boston^was  remarkabk 
for  its  intelligence  and  weight  of  character.  His  address, 
though  not  wanting  in  fine  rhetorical  passages,  was  chieflj 
distingaished  for  its  high  moral  tone,  the  elaborate  skill  with 
which  it  exposed  certain  popular  fallacies  respecting  Liberty, 
and  its  heartj  denunciation  of  demagogues,  both  Whig  and 
Democratic.  It  was  thus  noticed  at  the  time,  bj  the  accom- 
plished scholar  who  then  edited  the  Portland  Advtrtiar  :'^ 

The  oitizent  of  his  native  town  gave  Mr.  PiuNnsa,  last  even* 
ing,  a  most  hearty  and  enthusiastio  welcome. 

The  large  hali  s<f  the  Exchange  was  filled  at  au  early  hour,  by 
a  crowded  audience,  assembled  on  the  invitation  of  the  Olay 
Club  to  hear  this  gifted  orator.  The  rec(»IIection  uf  liis  admira- 
ble addresses  among  us  in  1887  and  1840,  united  with  the 
patriotic  impulses  of  the  present  eventful  year,  raised  the  antioi* 
pation  of  a  rich  and  animated  entertainment.  Nor  was  there  any 
disappointment,  as  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  applause  of 
tli6  audience  testified  again  and  again. 

In  fact,  all  expectations  were  more  than  fulfilled ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  a  most  brilliant  eloquence  and  fervid  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  auditory,  Mr.  Pbbntiss  enchained  the  understanding 
of  all  his  hearers,  by  his  profuond  investigation  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  by  the  rapid  and  severe  logic  of  his 
argument  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  clashing  political  doctrines 
of  the  day.  It  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  hear,  in  a  popular 
speech,  a  more  convincing  exhibition  of  truth,  well  reasoned  out, 
and  more  happily  presented  with  tlie  best  attractions  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Pbbntiss  took  a  large  and  most  accurate  view  of  the 
opposing  political  parties  of  the  present  time,  designating  then: 
as  the  dentrtictivs  and  the  eomerfMHte,  He  did  not  rest  his  argu* 
mentj  however,  in  any  manner,  upon  the  application  of  names 
and  epithets,  but  carefully  traced  the  results  and  tendencies  of 
the  principle,  or  assumption  of  principle,  which  the  destructive 
party  has  advocat'Cd  and  still  professes.    Beyond  the  expectation, 

*  PklneM  BaroM,  Maq* 
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eertaiDly,  of  Bome,  who  had  Dot  known  the  extraordinary  versa* 
iiltty  of  Mr.  Psbntiss^  powers,  and  the  accuracy  of  liis  reflection 
and  his  h>gic,  he  proved  himself  to  be,  not  only  a  most  impas- 
rioned  orator,  but  a  profound  political  philosopher. 

We  have  little  time  to  say  anything  further,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  the  admirable  matter  and  manner  of 
the  dosing  parts  of  Mr.  Prentibs*  address.  His  finely-wrought 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  vivid  description  of  the  eiit>ting  political 
contest,  and  of  the  triumphs  that  are  to  be  won  by  the  Whigs, 
and  the  handsome  and  patriotic  appeal  to  the  ladies  who  were 
present,  excited  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

On  his  retarn  home,  he  also  addressed  an  Immense  popu- 
lar assemblage,  in  the  open  air,  at  Philadelphia,  and  another 
at  LoDisville,  Ky.  His  speech  at  the  latter  place  was  thns 
noticed  by  George  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  the  well  known  and 
able  editor  of  the  LauisvUle  Journal : 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  pBSNnss,  of  Mississippi,  arrived  in  our  city 
yesterday,  and,  although  worn  down  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
and  tiresome  journey,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  public  that 
he  should  address  them.  The  intelligence  that  he  would  speak 
at  8  o^dock,  flew  through  the  city,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
there  was  assembled  the  largest  collection  of  people  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  dty  on  any  similar  occasicm.  Men  of  both  the 
great  political  parties— old  men,  whose  venerable  forms  are 
rarely  seen  in  public  assemblies,  were  there,  in  such  numbers  as 
to  crowd  the  room  to  overflowing.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  to 
see  and  hear  this  gifted  and  wonderful  man.  He  spoke  more 
tlian  two  hours;  and  when  we  say  that  his  speech  was  tlie  mo»t 
profound  and  logical  argument  to  which  it  has  ever  been  our  for- 
tune to  listen — clothed  in  the  purest  and  most  classic  language  and 
imagery — ^and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  true  geniu^  animated  by 
the  loftiest  patriotism — ^we  have  given  but  a  beggarly  descrip- 
tion. It  was  a  speech  that  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  heard  it ;  and  if  Mr.  PBENnas  had  never  before  said  or 
done  anything  worthy  of  notice — ^had  never  stood  up  as  the 
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ooIosmI  denonnoer  of  Repudiation — had  never  before  dropped 
manna  from  liis  lips— this  splendid  effort  alone  woald  place  hitn 
among  the  men  of  the  first  talents  of  the  age.  He  uttered  great 
truclis,  such  as  public  men  too  often  timidly  forbear  to  speak 
opon.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  recur  to  this  speech ; 
in  the  meantime,  iu  the  name  of  the  Whigs  of  the  city,  we  tender 
to  the  orator  thanks  for  the  instmctlon  and  delight  which  he 
afforded  ns. 

It  may  not  here  be  oat  of  place  to  mention  more  particu- 
larly some  of  those  "  great  traths,"  referred  to  in  the  above 
extract,  and  which  formed  the  staple  of  all  Mr.  Prentiss' 
political  addresses  in  1844. 

His  speeches,  daring  that  year,  were  anqaestionably  the 
greatest  he  ever  made.  Perhaps  they  were  not  more  bril- 
llant  than  those  of  1840  ;  but  they  were  more  grave  and 
replete  with  deeper  political  wisdom.  They  related  not  so 
mnch  to  mere  questions  of  public  policy,  as  to  those  great 
ethical  and  social  principles,  which  are  at  once  the  foundation 
and  the  informing  soul  of  a  Christian  Republic.  **  What,** 
he  excldmed  in  his  speech  at  Portland,  "  what  are  mere 
political  measures,  what  are  the  questions  of  tariff,  bank,  or 
internal  improvements,  in  comparison  with  the  question  of 
our  immediate  hopor,  character,  and  perpetuity  as  a  vir- 
tuous, law-abiding  nation  f"  In  1840,  the  Upas  tree  of  Repu- 
diation was  just  in  bud  ;  in  1844,  it  had  already  oversha- 
dowed a  whole  State,  and  infected  the  financial  atmosphere 
of  several  others  with  its  poisonous  influence.  In  1840,  the 
Dorr  Rebellion,  in  Rhode  Island,  had  not  broken  out ; 
in   1844,  it    had    eflQoresced    and  disappeared.*      These 

*  The  reader  win  find  an  aeeoaot  of  tiie  ■o-oaUed  Dorr  iUbMHom^  and  of  the  dee* 
trlset  adrocated  bj  lu  leader  aod  hii  followen,  In  Daniel  Webster's  AisoraenI 
made  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  9Tth  of  Januarj,  1948,  In 
the  case  of  Martin  Luther  sfsinst  Luther  M.  Borden  and  others.  (See  Webster*t 
IforAe,  vol.  ▼!.,  p.  917,  H  $eg.)  It  Is  a  mastertf  ftxpoeltlon  of  the  tme  principles  of 
COTernnient  in  oar  Amerlean  sjrs^em  of  publie  ilberCj.    Here  are  a  few  sentwccs 
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eTcnU  were  novel  in  the  history  of  the  XJuited  States,  and 
both  showed,  though  in  a  different  way,  into  what  depths 
of  folly,  madness  and  dishonor,  unprincipled  politicians. 


the  tntrodoctlon  of  the  argument:  **  There  is  •omethlng  noTel  and  extraordl* 
nMTj  in  the  ease  now  before  the  court.  It  ii  well  known,  that  in  the  year*  1841 
and  184S,  piUtlcal  agitation  existed  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  the  elthwne  cf  that 
Slate  undertook  to  form  a  new  eonetitutioo  of  government,  beginning  their  proceed- 
IngB  towards  that  end,  by  meetings  of  the  people,  held  without  authority  of  law, 
and  conducting  those  pnoceedings  through  such  forms  as  led  them,  in  1848,  to  say 
that  they  had  established  a  new  constitution  and  form  of  government,  and  placed 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Dorr  at  its  head.  The  previously  existing,  and  then  existing,  gov- 
ernment of  Rhode  Island  treated  these  proceedings  as  nugatory,  so  ar  as  they  went 
to  eetablieb  a  new  oenstltution ;  and  criminal,  so  far  as  they  propoaed  to  confer 
aathorlty  upon  any  persons  to  Interfere  with  the  acts  of  the  existing  government, 
or  to  exercise  powers  of  legislation,  or  administration  of  ihe  laws.  All  will  remem- 
ber that  the  state  of  things  ^>proaehed,  If  not  actual  eonfiiot  between  men  in  arma, 
at  least  the  *  periloaa  edge  of  battle.*  Anas  were  resorted  to,  force  was  used,  and 
greater  force  threatened.  In  June,  1848,  this  agitation  subsided.  The  new  gov- 
enment,  as  it  catted  itself,  disappeared  fkrom  the  scene  of  action."  Mr.  Dorr  was 
afterwards  indicted  for  treason,  and  tried  by  a  Jury,  before  the  8l^»^eme  Oourt  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  1844.  He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  llfift.  Some  time  before  his  death,  the  remainder  of  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  and  he  was  set  free  by  act  of  the  leglslatore  of  the  Slate. 

Few  events  have  so  tested  the  character,  or  vindicated  the  strength,  of  our 
system  of  popular  government  as  thia  Dorr  Rebellion.  For  a  time  It  attraeted  not 
a  little  sympathy  ihoughout  the  country,  lofluentlal  Journals  and  distinguished 
politicians  lent  it  their  countenance  and  support  At  great  political  meetings  in 
other  States,  resolutions  were  passed,  endorsing  the  rebellion,  and  complimenting 
**  Governor  Dorr  **  in  the  highest  terms.  The  ground  taken  by  its  advoentes.  Is 
excellently  described  by  Mr.  Webeter  in  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court : 
**  It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Dorr,  instead  of  being  a  traitor  or  insurrectionist,  was  the 
real  governor  of  the  State  at  the  time ;  that  the  force  used  by  him  was  exercised,  in 
defence  of  the  conslitalion  and  laws,  and  not  against  them ;  that  he  irtio  opposed 
the  constituted  authorities  was  not  Mr.  Dorr,  but  Governor  King ;  and  that  it  was 
ks  who  should  have  been  indicted,  tried,  and  sentenced.  This  is  rather  an  Impor- 
tant mistake,  to  be  sure,  if  11  be  a  mistake.  *  Change  places,'  cries  poor  Lear, 
*ekan(f€piacMt  and  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  Justice  and  which  is  the  thief  f* 
Bo  our  learned  opponents  say,  *  Change  places,  and  handy-dandy^  which  la  the 
governor  and  which  the  rebel  ?"*  **  I  believe,*'  Mr.  Weberer  remarks  in  doelng, 
**  that  no  harm  can  come  of  the  Rhode  Island  agitation  in  1841,  but  rather  good. 
It  will  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  some  of  its  noxious  mists,  and  I  hope  it 
«iU  dear  men's  minds  from  unfounded  notions  and  dangerous  delusions." 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sustaining  Mr.  Webster's  legal  positions, 
(Mr.  Jttstioe  Woodbury  dissenting)  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  will  be 
ftund  in  Howard's  Rt^rU  of  iAe  Supreme  Court  qfths  U.  8.^  vol.  vli.  p.  1 ,  s<  seg. 

Two  propositions  from  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaiotlft  in  frror,  ia 
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armefl  with  a  few  plausible  sophisms  and  seizing  upon  thu 
balance  of  party  power,  may  seduce  large  masses,  or  even  a 
majority,  of  the  people.  They  made  manifest,  not  the 
weakness  of  our  Republican  Institutions,  but  the  source 
of  their  peril.  Patriotic  and  thoughtful  men  were  impressed 
by  them  with  the  importance  of  more  diligently  instilling 
right  yiews  of  law  into  the  popular  mind,  and  disenchanting 
it  of  the  dangerous  fallacy,  that  Government  is  a  mere 
creature  and  slave  of  the  will  of  a  majority. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  main  points  in  Mr.  Prentiss* 
speeches  in  1844.  The  first,  and  that  which  he  enforced, 
r  perhaps,  with  most  .earnestness,  was  the  moral  and  constitu- 
tional limitations  of  the  popular  sovereignty.  The  incessant 
and  idolatrous  adulations  offered  to  the  people  by  the 
demagogues  of  the  stump  and  pen,  he  regarded  not  only 
with  disgust  but  as  fraught  with  unspeakable  mischief ;  and 
he  thought  that  even  many  right-minded  politicians  were 
infected  with  grievous  error  on  this  subject.  The  people, 
although  the  source  of  power,  are  yet  as  truly  under  restraint 
as  the  individual ;  they  are  bound  and  fenced  in  by  their  own 
constitutions,  by  the  laws,  and  by  the  sacred  immutable 
principles  of  honor  and  duty.  This  he  declared  to  be  the 
peculiar  strength  and  glory  of  our  Republican  Institutions, 
that,  in  establishing  them,  the  people  of  these  United  States 
had,  by  free  and  solemn  covenant,  bound  both  themselves 
and  their  posterity  for  ever,  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  order, 
union,  and  public  justice.  They  had  voluntarily  subjected 
hemselves  to  the  authority  of  a  permanent  National 
Government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  prescrilied 


this  eM«,  wltl  Indicate  the  general  ground  aaeumed  hj  Mr.  Dorr  and  hia  par^ ;  **  Thv 
■overeignty  of  the  People  It  lupreme,  and  oiaj  aot  la  forming  goTemmenta  irlthonl 
the  aaaent  of  the  ezletlng  goTemment.**  Again :  **  Even  when  a  ■uhelttlng  oonall* 
totlon  poll  ta  oat  a  particular  mode  of  change,  the  People  are  aot  hoond  to  Mla€ 
lh«  mode  M  polBlad  oat;  bot  majr,  at  thair  pleaaare,  adopt aaothar.** 
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Amctions  this  aatboritj  is  over  them,  and  entitled  to  theii 
lojral  support  and  obedience.  They  stand  to  it,  individually, 
not  in  the  relation  of  sovereigns,  but  of  free  citizen-subjects. 
Their  duties  are  as  inviolable  as  their  rights  ;  their  will  can 
act  rightfully  only  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land  ;  all  action  contrary  to  these  is  licentious 
and  revolutionary.  Even  the  whole  American  People,  in 
their  majestic  national  unity,  are  hedged  in  by  the  divinity 
of  a  Higher  Power.*  That  the  people— above  all,'  that 
a  mere  majority  of  them — have  the  right  to  do  what  they 
please  ;  that  their  naked  will  is  superior  to  law,  or  that  it 
can  change  at  all  the  intrinsic  moral  character  of  an  action 
— all  this  he  denounced  as  the  very  madness  of  political 
error.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  no  more  gives  them 
unlimited  freedom  than  the  personal  liberty,  or  self-govern- 
ment, of  the  individual  empowers  him  to  steal  and  commit 
murder. 

Another  great  truth,  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing,  and 
which  he  often  dwelt  upon,  was  the  moral  and  practical 
UmUcUion  of  real  freedom  Usdf  All  genuine  popular  liberty, 
he  contended,  involves,  among  the  very  conditions  of  its 
existence,  restraint  and  self-denial ;  in  other  words,  is  impose 
sible  without  order,  moderation,  sacrifice,  obedience,  and  a 


^  The  llae  IlnM  of  George  Wittiera,  Uie  old  Pnrltoa  poet,  are  quite 
to  OoQfreee  aod  the  SoTereign  People  aa  to  King  aod  Parliament; 

**  Let  not  yoor  King  and  Parliament  in  one, 
Much  lesi  apart,  mistake  themaelyeo  for  that 
Whleh  ii  moet  worth j  to  be  thon^t  open  t 
Nor  think  thejf  are,  eeeentiallj,  tm  BtAta, 
Let  them  not  fancr,  that  th*  authority 
And  prlrileget  upon  them  beetown, 
Conferr'd  are  to  eet  up  a  majetty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory,  of  their  own  t 
But  let  them  know,  *twaa  for  a  deeper  Hfo, 
Which  they  bat  repreeent. 
That  there*!  on  earth  a  yet  angniter  thlcg, 
VeU*d  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  and  King.* 
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Bpirit  of  compromise.  The  instant  yon  begin  to  embody  the 
idea  of  liberty  in  free  permanent  institatioBS,  yon  find  that 
it  is  a  principle  eminently  practical,  comprehensive,  and 
severe  in  operation  ;  its  conditions  are  many  and  stringent ; 
it  is  not  a  hundredth  part  as  simple  and  pliable  as  despotism. 
Being  the  highest  and  most  diversified  state  of  the  indiyidnal 
and  social  man,  it  demands  the  behest  elements  of  character 
— ^intelligence,  virtae,  industry,  courage,  honor,  and  self- 
control.  True  liberty,  therefore,  can  no  more  be  given  to 
a  people  than  general  virtue  or  wisdom  ;  it  must  be  won 
by  hard  toil  and  discipline,  and  it  must  be  maintained  by 
constant  vigilance.  A  government,  whatever  its  name,  is 
usually  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  a 
nation.  Hence,  we  often  find  a  people  with  nominally  free 
institutions,  actually  living  under  an  anardiical  despotism. 
They  may  call  themselves  free,  without  being  so,  just  as  a 
man  may  call  himself  rich,  while,  in  fact,  a  miserable  bank- 
rupt ;  or  honest,  and  yet  be  steeped  in  fraud.  Mr.  Prentiss 
made  hardly  a  speech  in  1844,  in  which  he  did  not  take 
occasion  to  express  these  sentiments,  and  to  impress  them 
upon  the  popular  mind  with  all  the  force  of  logic,  and  with 
the  happiest  illustrations.  Liberty  unrestricted  and  un- 
qualified by  written,  or  unwritten  constitutions,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  moral  order,  he  affirmed  to  be  a  dream  of  political 
visionaries.  Our  American  system  of  Liberty  is  no  such 
dream,  but  a  grand  historic  Institution ;  striking  its  roots 
deep  into  the  aoil  of  the  Past,  essentially  practical  in  its 
character,  and  having  the  source  of  its  strength,  progress, 
and  perpetuity,  not  in  any  mere  abstract  theory  of  human 
rights,  but  rather  in  the  sound  political  sense,  civic  habits, 
patriotism,  and  law-abiding  instincts  of  the  people. 

Another  point  which  he  used  to  enforce,  is  the  tendency 
of  a  free  government  to  produce — not,  as  many  suppose, 
an  absolute  equality,  but  the  greatest  possible  imqualitff  of 
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tiiiman  condition.  In  his  speech  at  Portland,  he  unfolded 
mis  somewhat  paradoxical  proposition,  with  exquisite  skill 
ind  beautj.  So  far  as  Republican  Institntious  aim  to  give 
^  all  men  an  equality  of  rights,  they  do  indeed  put  all 
ipon  a  leyel.  But  then  they  aim,  also,  to  give  to  every 
<ian,  wbateyer  his  position  originally,  an  open  field ;  and 
so  encourage  every  man  in  gaining,  keeping,  and  enjoy- 
ng  as  high  a  degree  of  eminence,  in  all  respects,  as 
by  the  powers  with  which  God  and  nature  have  en- 
dowed him,  fairly  and  fully  exerted,  he  is  capable  of 
attaining.  This,  of  course,  as  men  are  constituted,  must 
produce  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  conditions.  The 
noblest  unity  involves  the  most  and  richest  diversities. 
What  endless  inequality  marks  the  beauteous  order,  bar- 
mony,  and  free  life  of  Nature  I  The  azure  space  is  open 
to  all  birds  alike  ;  but  the  owl  cannot  match  the  lofty  flight 
of  the  eagle  ;  nor  the  humble  sparrow  soar  and  sing  as  the 
lark.  The  best  and  freest  form  of  society  is  that  in  which 
the  talents  of  each  individual,  whether  public  or  private, 
find  the  amplest  scope,  and  are  unfolded  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Another  point  was  the  real  unity  and  interdependence  of 
the  different  classes  and  interests  of  society.  This  topic^ 
however,  entered  into  almost  all  his  addresses  in  1840. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  North,  business  called  him 
to  New  Orleans.  While  there,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens was  held,  with  a  view  to  raise  funds  for  procuring  a 
statue  of  Franklin,  by  the  eminent  American  artist,  Hiram 
Powers  : 

An  address  on  the  subject  (writes  Ool.  Peyton),  was  to  be 
delivered  by  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  ripe  scholar,  the 
late  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  who  justly  merited,  and  will  oontlnnt 
to  enjoy,  a  national  reputation  as  a  profound  jurist  and  enlight- 
ened statesman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  pDetical 
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genius.  Mr.  Prentiss,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  city,  was  taking 
an  after  dinner  nap,  when  some  frienOs  entered  liis  room  at  the 
8L  Oharles,  and  aronsed  him,  saying,  *^  Oome,  Prentiss,  let  us 
go  and  hear  Wilde  make  his  speech  on  the  Fine  Arts;  every- 
body will  be  there.'^  *^  Agreed,'^  said  he ;  ^^  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  can  be  said  on  that  subject.'* 

Mr.  Wilde  came  prepared  elaborately,  and  delivered  an  ezoeed- 
ingly  able  and  appropriate  written  address,  every  line  of  which 
bore  the  impress  of  taste  and  genius ;  bot,  as  is  often  the  oatte  in 
prepared  speeches,  it  lost  something  of  its  interest  and  real  merit 
in  the  delivery.  A  gronp  of  gentlemen,  who  were  collected  near 
the  door,  withdrew  before  the  conclusion,  and  were  regaling 
themselves,  hsrd  by,  at  the  bar  of  the  St.  Charles,  when  sud- 
denly the  church  resounded  with  a  burst  of  applause.  ^  Wilde 
b  warming  up  I  ^  some  one  remarked ;  another  and  another 
demonstration  followed  in  quick  succession,  each  more  earnest 
than  the  other.  *^/t  miuthe  Prentiss;  Isttu  got^^  was  the 
exclamation ;  and  sure  enough,  they  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  almost  inspired  and  rapturous  bursts  of  eloquence^ 
which  seemed  to  oome  oyer  him  involuntarily,  and  which  trans* 
ported  the  enlightened  audience. 

Several  spirited  notices  of  this  imprompta  address 
appeared  at  the  time,  or  since,  of  which  the  foUowiog  is  the 
pith  : 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  which  suggested  the  meeting  at  Mr. 
Olapp^s  church,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Richard  H.  Wilde,  Eiiq., 
made  an  admirable  address.  He  entered  into  an  argument  to 
refhte  the  sneering  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  culture  of 
the  fine  arts,  that  they  are  effeminating,  luxurious,  and  marc  the 
decline  of  virtue,  courage,  and  popular  liberty.  He  passed  in 
rapid  review  those  golden  periods  of  Art,  which  have,  firom  tim* 
to  time,  marked  the  history  of  every  free  and  prosperous  nation 
of  the  civilized  world.  He  pointed  to  the  career  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  dwelt  most  felicitously  upon  those  commanding 
traits  of  his  character,  which  formed  In  him  tlie  bright  and 
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snlqae  o<  inbination  of  statesinaa,  soldier,  pcet,  painter,  architect| 
and  scalptor.  He  dwelt  npoii  the  Americaa  atsociHtions  with 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklia.  He  then  imparted  a  peoaliar 
interest  to  the  character  and  genias  of  oar  coantryinan,  PowerS| 
by  relating  what  the  Italians — ^thoee  who  professed  the  same  art, 
and  ranked  first  in  their  own  land — what  Thorwaldsen,  the  great 
Danish  scalptor,  had  said  of  this  youthful  foreigner,  who  had 
come  among  them  unfriended  by  the  patronage  of  princes,  and 
ansustained  by  the  Toice  of  fame. 

Excellent  speeches  were  made  also  by  Judge  McOaleb  and  Mr. 
Eustis.  But  8.  S.  pBSMTias  actually  spoke  diamonds  and  rubies^ 
like  one  inspired.  He  is,  indeed,  an  orator,  between  whom  and 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries  we  have  ever  heard  here,  there  is 
a  hiatfu  vaide  deftendm — a  tremendous  abyss.  No  sooner  wai^ 
It  noised  through  the  assembly,  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
address,  that  he  was  in  the  church,  than  a  simultaneous,  loud, 
and  irresistible  call  was  made  for  him.  It  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  attempt  to  pursue  the  orator  in  the  progress  of  his  glowing 
and  resistless  eloquence,  or  to  seek  to  portray  its  effect  upon 
the  souls  of  his  listeners.  As  it  were  by  a  common  impulse,  the 
audience  seemed  to  rise  up  and  draw  nearer  to  hiui.  Those  who 
were  contained  in  pews,  leaned  forward,  eagerly  awaiting  each 
thought  as  it  came  forth  in  royal  apparel  from  his  richly  stored 
and  wonderful  mind. 

We  noticed  among  the  fairer  portion  of  the  audience,  some 
whose  countenances  were  lighted  up  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
orator ;  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  soul.  Thus,  for 
nearly  an  hour,  did  Mr.  Pksntiss  enchain  the  ear  of  every  list- 
ener, and  almost  hold  the  breath  suspended  on  every  lip.  As  he 
warmed  with  his  theme,  lie  developed  the  grand  idea  of  the 
Genius  of  Civilization  hovering  over  our  land,  scattering  the 
eeeds  of  knowledge,  founding  the  halls  of  science  and  the  galle- 
ries of  art  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  nature  and  power 
of  sculpture,  showing  how  the  hallowed  veneration  of  the 
patriot  is  kindled  by  the  ideal  presence  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  whose  itatuei^  he  said,  would  be  as  national  and  house* 
ho.d  godS|  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  appal, 
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by  tlieir  aspect  of  intellectaal  majesty,  the  eneir.y  of  freedon 
and  virtue. 

He  dre^  a  gorgeous  picture  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps, 
and  while  :ie  trampled  under  foot  the  political  rights  of  the 
Italians,  pausing,  awe-struck,  in  presence  of  their  masterpieces 
of  art.  So  graphic  was  Ijis  tongue,  that  you  seemed  to  see  th% 
modern  Alexander,  with  his  stee.-clad  warriors,  threading  the 
snows  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  gazing  from  its  dizzy  height  upon 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  and  then,  like  the  eagle,  that  hastes  to 
his  prey,  rushing  down  to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  Art.  And 
here  he  enumerated  some  uf  the  most  celebrated  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture,  individualizing  each  by  a  few  masterly  touches, 
and  with  a  splendor  of  diction  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
Burke,  when  dwelling  upon  the  Sublime  and  BeantifuL  Hit 
description,  indeed,  was  the  very  thing  itself — ^the  idea  of  the 
8Cul])tor  embodied  in  words  instead  of  marble.  There  stood,  dis- 
tinct almost  as  if  actually  present  to  the  eye,  the  Goddess,  sprang 
from  Ocean^s  foam,  the  same  Fmile  upon  her  lips,  un trem- 
bling before  the  god  of  War.  Tliere  reclined  the  dying  Gladiator, 
with  no  consciousness  in  his  death  agony,  save  the  memory  of 
his  far-distant  wife  and  little  ones,  upon  tlie  bonks  of  his  native 
stream.  There,  too,  is  seen  the  god  of  the  Golden  Bow,  his 
eye  still  flashes,  his  lip  glows,  his  nostril  is  dilated,  as  he  follows 
the  course  of  the  shaft  which  transflxes  the  heart  oi  ih« 
Python. 

Winkelraan  himself  could  not  have  exhibited  a  greater  enthii* 
siasm  for  this  noble  art.  Bnt  what  most  astonished  his  auditors, 
especially  those  among  them  who  had  a  professional  aoquaiot* 
ance  with  the  subject,  was  the  minute  and  technical  aoouracy 
of  his  description.  Had  he  been  bred  to  the  easel,  or  wrought 
from  his  youth  in  marble,  he  oould  hardly  have  seemed  more 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  studio.  But  all  this,  with  l£r.  Pnni« 
TIBS,  was  intuition.  We  believe  that  the  whole  was  the  sponta* 
neons  thought  of  the  moment;  the  rude  outlines  that  floated 
through  his  mind,  being  llled  up  by  the  instinctive  teaching  of 
his  surpassing  genius. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  P.  s^  oke  of  the  feelings  of  pride  with  whiffr. 
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h»  iboald  visit  the  gftUeries  of  art,  collected  by  the  wealth  an^ 
taste  of  our  citizens,  and  he  oonld  not  doubt  that  specimeni 
of  art  would  soon  abound,  where  he  now  beheld  so  many  lovely 
■peciorene  of  nature. 

There  is,  andoabtedly,  one  error  in  this  accoant ;  an  error 
constantly  fallen  into  by  those  who  were  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Prentiss'  habits  of  mind.    The  speech 
in  Mr.  Clapp's  church  was  regarded  by  all  who  heard  it  as 
a  miracle  of  eloquence,  and  whatever  is  said  of  its  beauty, 
power,  grandenr  of  conception,  and  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  audience,  may  readily  be  credited.     But  no  man  learns 
facts,  or  is  able  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  pictures 
and  stataes,  by  mere  intuition  ;  this  is  a  task  beyond  the 
faculty  even  of  creative  genius.     The  artistic  allusions  in 
this  speech  can  be  better  explained  on  the  simple  theory  of 
quick  observation,  a  fine  memory,  and  glowing  imagination. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  P.  had  read  much  on  the  subject  of  art, 
and  was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  such  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  painting  as  our  own  country  affords.     He  w&s 
particularly  fond  of  good  engravings.     During  his  visit  to 
Portland,  a  few  months  before  his  address  at  New  OrleauSf 
I  fonnd  him  alone,  one  afternoon,  poring,  in  apparently 
deep   study   and    meditation,   over    the    plates  appended 
to  a  German  edition  of  the  works  of  Winkelman.    Whether 
he  was  musing  npon  the  political  address  he  was  to  make 
that  evening,  or  npon  the  beautiful  figures  before  him,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  in  either  case,  he  looked,  as  I  recall  his 
attitude  and  expression,  a  perfect  picture  of  pensive,  con* 
teroplative  abstraction.     Upon  my  entering  the  room,  a  con- 
ferstttion  arose  upon  the  subject  of  art,  and  we  examined 
together  several  of  the  engravings  lying  before  him — among 
others,  the  very  ones  referred  to  by  him  in  his  Franklin 
address. 
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Here  follow  some  of  his  letters,  written  after  his  retorc 
from  the  North : 

TO  HIS  TOUNGBST  BBOTHXR. 

BHJMMT,Jrayl»,184i. 


DxAB  GsoBftx: — 

I  have  been  80  much  engaged  since  my  retnrn, 
that  I  have  not  absolutely  had  time  to  write.  As  soon  as  I  got 
back,  I  went  to  New  Orleans ;  from  thence  to  Jackson  to  attend 
court,  and  from  Jackson  to  Jefferson  Oounty,  on  the  same  bnsi* 
ness.  From  the  latter  place  I  returned  day  before  yesterday. 
Altogether,  I  have  not  been  at  home  a  week.  Ton  may  Judge 
how  much  I  am  fatigued  and  annoyed,  at  such  continued  labor 
and  absence.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  worn  out,  and  wonld  give 
anything  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  perfect  sednsion.  I  hope 
by  the  middle  of  June,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  my  busiuess  for 
a  while ;  if  so,  I  shall  take  Mary  and  Jeanie  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  Panola.  I  need  rest  and  relaxation,  both  physical 
and  mental.  I  found  Jeanie  wonderfully  improved ;  yon  would 
scarcely  know  her.  She  is  all  the  time  running  abuut,  and 
chattering  like  a  little  magpie.  Mary  is  pretty  well,  but  her 
health  is  delicate.  I  have  made  no  progress  in  the  settlement 
of  my  affairs,  and  very  much  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
extricate  myself  from  my  embarrassments.  I  have  almost 
fully  determined  to  wind  up  here  during  the  next  year,  and 
then  go  to  New  Orleans  to  live.  I  think  I  should  succeed  in 
my  profession  there;  and  I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  this 
State,  especially  this  portion  of  it.  Vicksbarg  is  becoming  every 
day  more  vulgar  and  despicable.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  an  account  of  the  quarrels  and  bloodshed, 
which  have  occurred  recently.  While  I  was  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Sentinel  came  out  with  one  of  its  nsnal  blackguard  articles, 

abusirg  myself  and  Major  M .    Mr.  Downs  believing  Mr. 

R..^«had  something  to  do  with  it,  called  him  to  account. 
Tliey  had  a  duel,  and  Mr.  Downs  *  was  slightly  wounded.    Tlic 

*  Thli  yooof  gentlemtn,  whM«  ardent  deroUon  to  Mr.  Pinrni  may  tw  tnferrHI 
firom  the  aboTe  Incident,  fell  a  prey  to  the  cholera,  In  the  aprlag  of  1S4S.    Be  w 
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next  day,  Doctor  M undertook  to  oliastise  the  editor  of 

the  Sentinel  for  some  remarks  in  his  paper  of  tliat  morning. 
In  the  sonffle  Doctor  M-— —  was  killed.  All  this  was  during 
my  absence.  On  my  return,  I  found  Mr.  Downs  had  acted 
rashly  in  the  matter,  though  from  generous  motives.  The  arti- 
cle was  editorial,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  B —  .  I  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  ground  to 
authorize  me  to  call  him  to  account ;  and  as  for  the  editor,  I 
would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  He  is  a  more  mis- 
erable and  degraded  wretch  than  they  have  ever  had  before, 
and  no  gentleman  would  think  for  a  moment  of  noticing  him. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend  any  fhrtlier  difficulty,  and  I  shall 
certainly  keep  dear  of  anything  of  the  sort,  as  far  as  practicable. 
There  is  nothing  new  here.  Mary  and  Jeanie  Join  me  in  much 
loTe  to  yon  alL 

TO    THB    BAMB. 

Pamla,  U.  JUf  %  1844. 

Mt  Dear  Bbothbb: — 

I  have  been  very  remiss  in  my  correspondence ; 
but  Mary,  I  believe,  has  fully  supplied  my  place.  The  courts 
are  now  over,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  few  weeks,  leisure.  I  came 
down  here  three  days  ago ;  Mary  and  Jeanie  three  weeks  before. 
Ton  may  imagine  how  much  I  was  gratified  in  rejoining  them. 
We  shall  stay  here  about  two  weeks  longer,  and  then  return  to 
Belmont.  I  find  all  very  well,  but  a  good  deal  distressed  on 
account  of  the  high  water,  which  is  likely  to  destroy  all  the 
crops  in  this  vicinity,  Mrs.  Williams^  and  Mc's  among  the  rest. 
Jeanie  is  exisellently  well,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  monkey  tricks. 
Her  mother  and  grandmamma  say  she  is  the  smartest  child 
living;  but  that  is  probably  exaggeration.  I  was  much  cha- 
grined at  hearing  of  the  annoyance  and  pain  you  all  suffered 
from  those  vile  newspaper  reports.  If  I  had,  for  a  moment^ 
imagined  that  such  false  accounts  would  obtain,  I  should  have 

OT  his  way  ft-om  Waahlngtoo  City  to  New  Orleani,  and  one  of  bit  last  acU  waa  to 
iwineflt  that  a  lock  of  his  hair  might  be  tranimitted  to  Mr.  P.  ai  a  token  of  hU 
ijlng  remembrance.— Eo. 

YOL.  II.  14 
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written  sooner;  but  I  conld  not  anticipate  snoh  fabelioot]:!.'' 
Bat  it  is  all  over  now,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  joa  wil. 
be  again  troubled  in  a  Riinilar  manner.  I  shall  not  be  ever 
easily  drawn  into  a  difficulty,  nor  do  I  belieye  that  any  one 
really  desires  to  get  into  one  with  me.  Mr.  Downs,  though  from 
the  kindest  motives,  acted  very  foolishly,  and  took  np  in  my 
absence,  an  attack  in  the  Sentinel^  which  1  should  not,  for  an 
instant)  have  thought  of  noticing.  I  shall  always  remember  his 
friendly  motive,  and  feel  much  gratified  at  his  speedy  recovery. 
He  received  only  a  flesh  wound,  and  is  now  entirely  well.  If 
I  had  been  at  home,  nothing  would  have  happened.  Bnt 
enough  of  this  poor  business. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  yon  are  licensed.  I  congratn- 
late  you  moet  sincerely,  my  dear  brother,  on  your  entry  upon 
the  duties  of  your  high  profession.  The  calling  which  aims  at 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  human  race,  is  undoubtedly  far 
beyond  that  which  has  in  view  only  the  amelioration  of  its 
physical  condition ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  purity  and  sin- 
cerity of  your  motives,  I  do  not  doubt  that  yon  will  accomplish 
great  good  in  yonr  vocation.  Mary  Joins  me  in  love  to  all,  and 
Jeante  sends  a  handful  of  kisses. 


»•■ 


U 


\ 
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TO    THB    8AMB. 

▼lOKiBQM,  Aug.  9, 1844. 

Drub  Gboros  : — 

I  have  Just  received  yonr  two  letters  of  the  28d 
and  26th  nit.  and  am  gratified  to  hear  that  yon  are  all  well,  and 
that  you  are  in  such  excellent  spirits.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
spend  the  summer  with  you,  and  enjoy  the  cool  sea  breezoA  and 
fine  fishing  ezcnrsions,  tyr  which  Portland  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unequalled.  We  have  here  the  hottest  season  I  ever  witnessed. 
8o  far  it  has  been  pretty  healthy,  but  I  apprehend  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  when  the  river  falls.  As  yet  it  is  at  its  full  height, 
with  no  signs  of  i*eceding.     I  wrote  last,  I  believe,  from  Panola 


*  The  report  wai  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  duel. — So. 
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We  retarned  to  Belmont  ftoveral  weeks  ago,  and  since  then  I 
lave  been  to  New  Orleans.    Half  my  time,  for  the  last  aix 
weeks,  has  been  employed  in  answering  invitationff  to  political 
meetings;   not  only  in  tliis  region,  bnt  throughont  the  Union. 
I  have  been  solicited  to  attend  harbeeue$y  fna$9'meetingi^  convert 
tions^  &c.  &c.,  in  Louisiana,  Mis^soiiri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more  States.    I  have  declined  them 
all,  save  one.    I  have  determined  to  go  to  Nashville,  where  a  \ 
great  convention  is  to  be  held  on  the  2l8t.     I  shall  start  in  two  J 
or  three  days,  aud  return  immediately  after  the  convention.    It^ 
will  be  a  very  brilllHnt  affair.    Crittenden  will  be  there,  and  j 
probably  Leigh,  Preston,  Rive;*,  and  others,  of  eqnally  imposing/ 
names.      I  was  invited  by  some  600  ladies,  as  well  as  by  the 
regular  committee ;  nevertheless,  I  should  not  go,  but  for  some 
important  bnsiness  I  have  at  Nashville.    Mary  urges  mo  strongly 
to  go,  and  as  the  trip  may  resnlt  in  much  advantage  to  my 
affairs,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so.    It  will  afford  me  a  g<K)d  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  myself  against  the  *^  big  guns.^*    I  will  not  fail 
to  give  you  an  account  of  the  affair.    On  one  account,  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  going :  I  shall  be  able  to  set  myself  right  in  relation  to  the 
reports  which  have  circulated  abcmt  my  change.    I  should  have 
noticed  them  before  I  did,  but  for  my  repugnance  to  coming  out 
In  the  newspapers;  it  looks  so  egotistical.    But  I  oould  not\ 
stand  the  idea  of  deserting  Clay,  to  Join  Polk.*    We  are  deter-  / 

^  Tlie  ioOowUiff  Is  tiM  ourd  referrvd  to : 

**  lb thaMUar^tks'Viekrimrg  WMg* 

**I>iAB  Bib:— 

**  I  kftre,  vttii  nirprlM  ftod  morttOeaUon,  wen  It  reported  In  itvortl 
y Alio  iirlnto,  that  I  had  vttbdrawn  from  the  sitpport  of  llr.  OUy,  on  aooonnt  of  hli 
•oano  Id  roUtlon  to  the  Annexation  of  Tezae.  It  li  not  with  a  Tlew  of  obtruding  mjr 
hamble  opinion  apon  the  pablle,  nor  for  the  fashionable  purpose  of  defining  mf 
iposltlon  oa  the  Texas  quesUon,  that  I  ask  the  fsTor  of  a  rerj  small  space  in  yonr 
•olamns ;  bnt  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  mjself  ftrom  the  obloquj  of  the  report 
Blinded  to,  and  of  asserting  that  it  is  unfounded  and  nntme  in  erery  particular. 

^  I  loolc  upon  the  Whig  cause  as  far  more  Important  than  the  Texas  qnestlon,  and 
would  rather  see  that  cikuse  triumphant,  and  Mr.  Clay  elected,  than  to  witness  the 
•Bnexatton  to  the  Unltird  States  of  all  the  territory  betreeii  here  and  PaUgonla 
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mined  to  liave  Abby  with  us,  and  will  take  no  excuse ;  so  teL 
her  to  prepare  to  spend  the  winter  Sonth.  Mary  is  writing  her 
about  it  to-day,  and  I  will  write  her  presently.  MoUier  must 
spare  her,  for  we  want  her  much ;  yon  most  come  too,  if  possible. 
Mary  \»  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Jeanie  is  a  little  fountain 
of  health  and  brightness.  Botli  of  them  join  me  in  affectiunata 
regards  to  all. 

Besides  the  inyitatioD  from  five  hundred  ladies  of  Nash yille, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  he  received  similar  invi- 
tations from  Louisiana,  and  from  different  parts  of  Mississippi. 
This  is  a  thing  almost  without  precedent  in  our  political 
history.  But  an  extraordinary  interest  was  felt  in  Mr. 
Prentiss  by  his  fair  countrywomen  of  the  Southwest.  His 
eloquence  had  an  irresistible  charm  to  their  ear.  This,  added 
to  the  strong  admiration  which  many  of  them  cherished  for 
Mr.  Clay,  explains  a  step  so  unusual.  If  it  were  proper  to 
publiKh  these  invitations  from  the  ladies  of  Tennessee,  Louisi- 


I  believe  Uie  qaeitioo  of  Annexmtioo,  m  now  preaented,  to  be  a  mere  party  quee* 
tlon,  brought  forward  ezpreasly  to  operate  on  the  PretMenUal  eleoUon,  and  that  It 
ought  not  to  have  the  •lightest  influence  upon  the  coarse,  or  action,  of  an  j  member 
of  the  Whig  party.  Indeed,  the  ground  taken  upon  It  in  this  quarter,  that  thoee 
who  support  Mr.  Clay  are  unfkTorable  to  Southern  institutions,  and  opposed  ta 
Boothern  interests.  Is  as  Insulting  as  it  la  false,  and  should  arouse  an  honest  Indig- 
nation In  the  breast  of  every  true  Whig. 

(**  I  am  proud  of  the  Whig  party  and  Its  noble  leader ;  they  are  worthy  of  each 
•tiier,  and  of  the  glorious  triumph  that  awaits  them  both.  I  would  rather  vote  for 
Henry  Clay  (br  President  than  for  any  men  now  living,  and  most  assuredly  shall  I 
do  so  In  November  next,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  turns  Loeofboo ;  and,  bat  for 
the  pressure  of  my  private  business,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  the  time  betweeo 
now  and  the  election  In  persuading  others  to  do  likewise.  I  have  not  deserted  tht 
Whig  cause  In  the  time  of  Its  adversity,  and  certainly  shall  not  do  so  upon  the  evt 
0t  victory. 

**  In  conelttsiont  I  will  say,  if  ever  I  Join  the  Mormons,  I  shall  attach  myself  ta 
Joa  Bcilth,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  not  to  one  of  his  rival  diselplet.  And 
■iiottld  I  ever  turn  Locofoco  on  the  question  of  M«  iwtmediaU  ammMaUom  of^aa^ 
I  will  npport  John  Ty  «r,  not  James  K.  Polk. 

*  Tety  reapeottaUj, 

••aa.p» 
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ana  and  Mississippi,  with  the  names  attached,  they  would 
form  a  most  graceful  testimonial  to  Mr.  Prentiss'  character 
and  eloquence.  A  brief  extract  from  one  or  two  of  them 
will  show  their  spirit : 

Need  we  apologize  for  onr  ooarse  in  assaming  to  ourselves  the 
honor  of  extending  to  you  this  invitation.  We  cannot  think  we 
are  overstepping  the  bounds  laid  down  for  us  even  by  the  mo<t 
fastidious.  For  if  we,  the  daughters  of  America,  are  not  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  onr  beloved  country,  who,  we  ask,  can 
be  ?  Gould  you  be  seuMble  of  tlie  interest  and  anxiety  with 
which  we  shall  watch  the  arrival  of  yonr  answer,  and  how  many 
happy  heans  and  faces  would  be  in  readiness  to  await  your 
coming,  your  response  would  be,  /  will  came !  A  letter  of 
acceptance  from  you,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  draw  together  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  one  from  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  Union — that  of  our  beloved  Glat  only  excepted.  So,  we  all 
say,  Cornel 

Another  letter  says : 

We  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  tlie  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  in  leaving  unrepresented,  in  their  invitation, 
the  claims  and  witches  of  that  portion  of  our  community  which 
your  sex,  we  believe,  has  long  since  agreed  to  acknowledge  as 
the  better  part— conduct  which  imposes  upon  us  the  neceraity  of 
speaking  in  our  own  behalf.  The  ladies  of  this  place  generally 
are  most  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  character, 
ability,  and  valuable  public  services  of  the  favorite  and  most 
distinguished  son  of  Mississippi. 

The  following  letters  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  of  Holly  Springs,  Mi.,  may  serve  as  specimens  of 
scores  written  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  summer : 
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TlDKnoM,  JtO^  80, 18M. 
GtfNTLKMEN  I — 

On  account  of  absence  from  home,  I  have  but  juat 
now  received  yonr  favor  of  the  20th  ult.,  inviting  me,  on  behalf 
of  the  Wliigs  of  Marshall  Oounty,  to  attend  a  "  mass  meeting  of 
the  Whigs  of  Mississippi,  and  adjoining  States,**  to  be  held  at 
Holly  Springs,  on  the  7th  August  next.  I  lack  terms  in  which 
to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  wishes 
of  my  Whig  friends  in  Marshall.  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
so,  I  should  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  complying  with  theii 
request.  Such,  however,  is  the  condition  of  my  private  busi- 
ness, that  I  am  compelled,  for  the  present,  wholly  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  movements  of  our  friends  in 
different  quarters  of  the  country.  Sorely  against  my  inclination, 
I  am  forced,  by  personal  consideratitms  of  an  imperative  charac- 
ter, to  decline  all  political  invitations.  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  present  instance,  but  it  is  out  of  my  power. 

I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  this  oonclusion 
has  not  resulted  from  any  diminution  of  my  zeal  in  the  Whig 
cause,  but  from  pure  necessity.  I  have  never  felt  deeper  interest 
in  our  cause,  nor  greater  confidence  in  its  success.  All  the  omens 
are  auspicious.  Yictorv  already  perches  upon  our  banner ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  triumph,  more  signal  and  glorious  even 
than  that  of  1840,  will  crown  our  exertions.  I  feel,  with  you. 
no  ordinary  solicitude  that  Mis.-«issippi  may  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  honor  and  patriotism.  By  casting  her  vote  for  our  noble  and 
gallant  '^  Harry  of  the  West,*'  she  will  emerge  at  onoe  from  the 
filthy  poi>l  of  Locofocoidm  in  wliioh  she  has  been  so  long  plung- 
ing— and  clad  in  clean  Whig  garments,  she  will  soon  forget  the 
•tained  and  dishonored  rags  which  the  dominant  paity  has  for 
feat's  tt)mpelled  her  to  wear. 

•  e  *  •»  •  e 

Permit  me  again  to  expresg  my  dec  p  regret  that  I  oannot  be 
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with  you  in  person,  as  I  shall  be  in  heart  nnd  feeling ;  and  my 

most  grateful  thanks  for  the  flattering  terms  of  your  communi- 

tation 

With  sincere  reppect, 

Yonr  obliged  friend, 

and  obd't  servant, 

S.  S.  PsBirnaa, 


■  •  8.  FBBimSS  TO  THS    LADIES  OF  HOLLT  SPRINGS. 

TujUBUio,  «/ti^  S9,  1844. 

Most  Rbsfbotsd  IxAdies  : — 

With  sentiments  of  profound  gratitude,  I  beg  leave 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  favor  of  the  15th  instant, 
inviting  me  to  atrend  a  Whig  Mass  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Holly 
Springs,  on  tlie  7th  of  August  next.  It  will  be  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  an  expression  of  the  grateful  emotions  which  have  been 
aroused  in  my  heart  by  this  distinguished  mark  of  the  oondesoen- 
si<m  and  kindness  of  the  fair  Whigs  of  Marshall.  It  was  with  no 
ordinary  regret  that  I  found  myself  nnder  the  necessity  of  declin- 
ing the  invitation  of  my  Whig  brethren,  my  friends  and  comrades 
in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  which  has  so  long  united  our 
hearts,  and  tasked  our  exertions.  Far  greater,  however,  is  my 
chagrin  and  mortification  at  being  compelled  to  say  ^'  nay*^  to 
your  most  flattering  and  honored  requeat.  I  trust  yon  will 
be  assured  that  nothing  but  rude  and  imperative  necessity  could, 
for  a  single  instant,  prevent  me  from  complying  with  yonr 
slightest  wish. 

It  will  be  to  me  a  most  serious  misfortune  to  be  absent,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  gallsLt  Wliigs  of  North  Mii^sissippi  f^hall 
assemble  in  council,  and  their  patriotic  deliberations  be  rendered 
holy  by  the  clieering  sympathies  of  the  daughters  of  the  land  ; 
whose  bright  smiles  will  sustain  man  even  in  a  bad  cause,  but 
in  a  good  one,  like  ours,  render  him  irresistible.  With  such  aid  as 
yon  bring  ns,  fair  ladies,  success  is  inevitable ;  and  not  more  did 
onr  Whig  fathers  owe  to  the  Whig  mothers  of  the  Revolution, 
than  we  owe  to  their  noble  daughters.    While  we  acknowledge 
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our  inability  to  pay,  we  will  at  least  nerer  repudiate  iie  pleariof 
debt. 

Permit  me  again,  ladies,  to  tender  yon  my  mo»t  profound 
acknowledgments  for  the  very  great  honor  yon  have  conferred 
ju  me,  and  allow  me  to  express  my  fervent  wishes  for  the 
Lealtli  and  happiness  of  each  one  of  yon. 

With  sentiments  of  respeotfbl  regard, 
I  am,  yonr  most  devoted 

and  obedient  servant, 

S.  8.  Prbbtihb. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  requests  me  to  thank  yon,  in  her  behalf,  for  the 
kind  tender  of  yonr  hospitalities,  and  to  express  her  regret  that 
she  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  availing  herself  of  them. 

The  Hon.  James  C.  Jones — then  Oovernor  of  Tennessee, 
and  now  one  of  her  Senators  in  Congress — ^has  kindly  famished 
the  following  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  visit  and  speeches 
at  NashFilie.*  In  no  part  of  the  country  had  he  warmer 
friends  and  admirers  than  in  Tennessee ;  a  State  distin- 
guished  beyond  almost  every  other  in  the  Union  for  the 
political  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

JAMXS    O.     JONBS    TO    THB    BDITOB. 

Mnm,  JW.  It,  isn. 
Dbab  Sib  : — 

It  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter 

of  the  81st  ultimo,  because  it  conveys  to  me  the  intelligence  that 


•  In  ft  tetter,  d«led  Niottilu,  July  IS,  1S44,  Oovernor  Jones  writes  to  Mr.  P. : 
**  This  Is  the  tettle-groand  of  the  nstion,  and  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  It  Is  Ineompst- 
Ible  with  joor  generous  natnre  to  retaso  to  oome  to  the  reseoe.  AU  eyes  are  now 
tamed  to  Tennessee.  It  Is  not  my  habit  to  flatter ;  and.  If  It  were,  my  appreciation 
•f  y«w  eharaeter  would  forbid  Ite  attempt  with  you ;  but  I  must  say.  In  aH  candor 
and  truth,  that  there  Is  no  man  lirlng  who  would  be  so  kindly  and  cordially  reoetred 
in  Tennessee:  no  man  liring  can  command  so  large  a  crowd  as  yonrseir.  All  wlA 
to  hear  you,  particularly  since  Polk  Is  a  candidate.  Then  come;  oome  for  yoo; 
•onntaT'S  sake.** 
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our  eoantry  is  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  biography  of  one  of  het 
most  digtingnished  and  talented  sons.  Some  of  the  plea.<«nte8t 
days  of  my  life  were  spent  in  the  society,  and  under  the  ho^ 
pitable  roof,  of  your  lamented  brother.  The  only  oegret  I  feel, 
in  connection  with  your  letter,  is  a  consciousness  of  my  utter 
inability  to  do  Justice  to  his  genin.'>,  as  displayed  on  the  occasion 
to  which  you  refer.  To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  concep* 
tion  of  his  two  addresses  at  Nashville  is  simply  impo^isible.  The 
night  speech,  especially,  was  an  amazing  exhibition  of  oratorical 
power  and  beauty.  I  have  heard  many  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
country  ;  but  I  never  heard,  never  expect  to  hear,  eloquence  to 
compare  with  that ! 

Tliere  are  numerous  incidents,  connected  with  your  brother's 
visit  to  Tennessee  in  1844,  possetAing  great  interest  to  his  friends 
and  admirers.  Many  of  ttiem  I  treasure  in  un&ding  memory ; 
and  should  I  ever  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  shall  take 
much  6atisfHCti(m  in  relating  them.  The  space  of  a  letter  forbids 
the  attempt ;  it  would  require  a  book. 

The  occasion  of  his  visit  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  waa 
a  time  of  the  greate^^t  excitement.  The  distinguished  of  almost 
every  8tate  in  the  Union — of  Uith  political  parties — ^liad  pre- 
viously been  with  us.  The  fame  of  your  brother  had  preceded 
his  coming.  The  universal  solicitude  to  see  and  hear  hiia 
amounted  to  an  entliusiasm,  intense  and  painful;  thousands 
upon  thousands  were  assembled,  eager  to  gratify  this  desire. 
I  was  one  aroongtit  the  few  of  our  citizens,  who  had  heard  him 
and  ei^(»yed  his  personal  acquaintance. 

The  boat,  on  which  lie  came  up  the  river,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  in  the  night.  Repairing  tliither  early  in  the  morning, 
I  found  Mr.  Frbntiss  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  painfuUy  alive  to  the 
re:<pon8ibirities  that  attaclied  to  him.  I  never  before  saw  him 
manifest  half  so  much  anxiety.  He  seemed  to  think  tliat  his 
reputation  was  at  stake;  he  wcs  to  stand  where  Olay,  Cass,  Orit- 
lenden,  and  others  like  them,  had  stood ;  he  was  to  appear  before 
thousands,  who  had  come  up  from  nearly  half  the  States  of  Um 
Union.    His  wliole  demeanor  indicated  a  deep  and  solemn  feel- 

VOL.  II.  14* 
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ing  of  the  fiery  ordeal  he  was  called  to  pa«8 ;  he  also  spoke  ot  it 
to  me  with  the  utmost  concern.  Loving  him  as  a  brotlier,  I 
sympathized  fnlly  with  him,  and  felt  the  greatest  solicitade  for 
the  result.    * 

When  he  reached  the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  great  maUi- 
tude  on  the  shore,  and  oondacted  to  one  of  the  hotels,  where  he 
was  welcomed,  and  where  he  made  a  short  bnt  eloquent  resfxmse. 
From  the  hotel  he  was  ccmduoted  to  his  qoartens  the  private 
residence  of  Mr.  Morgan.  This  was  the  day  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  Ocmvention.  I  visited  him  often  during  the  time 
that  intervened.  I  found  him  still  anxious  and  thoughtful,  far 
more  so  than  was  usual  with  him. 

When  the  hour  arrived,  I  called  to  accompany  him  to  the 
ground.  The  procession  was  most  imposing.  The  crowd  almost 
innumerable,  with  l)anner9,  pageants,  music,  and  all  the  other 
*^  pomp  and  circuinstance ''  of  a  Presidential  Election  campaign. 
The  bcene  was  beyond  measure  exciting.  Mr.  Pbxmtisb  was 
qniet,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat  melancholy.  He  seemed  to  feel 
as  one  who  had  a  mighty  work  to  do,  and  was  resolved  to  ^^  do 
or  die." 

The  Convention  assembled.  The  people  gathered  eagerly, 
with  anxious  countenances,  around  the  stand  from  which  tlie 
address  was  to  delivered.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion-^one  I 
shall  never  forget;  one  that  thoutsands  in  Tennessee,  and  other 
States,  can  never  forget.  It  was  to  me  a  moment  of  most  pain* 
ful  excitement;  yon  know  something  of  the  feeling  of  one  friend 
for  another  under  such  circumstance!*. 

The  time  came.  He  arose,  calm  and  eolleeted.  The  interest 
of  the  vast  assembly  was  so  intent«e  that  it  seemed  you  could  see 
and  feel  itr^that  it  was  something  material,  something  that 
could  be  touched.  He  had  not  completed  his  first  sentence 
before  the  agony  with  me  was  over ;  I  knew  that  all  was  well. 
My  frieud  was  safe. 

He  entranced  the  immense  crowd,  that  was  estimated  by  aenty 
for  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  applause  was  terrifia 
It  would  be  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  to  give  even  a  tole- 
rable outline  of  hii  speech ;  but  the  argument,  sentiments,  iUu» 
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^rations,  manner,  were  alike  admirable.  The  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  his  few  friends  who  were  accastomed  to  hear 
him,  felt  that  it  was  the  test  effort  of  iiis  life~>a  monument  ojo 
which  he  might  securely  rest  liis  fame.  But  so  captivated  were 
iiis  hearers,  that  no  entreaty  was  of  any  avail ;  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  disperse  tor  their  homes,  until  they  had  again  heard  tliat 
manly,  eloquent  voice  that  so  thrilled  their  souls — the  music  of 
which  still  lingered  around  their  hearts  like  the  expiring  strains 
of  some  enchanting  melody. 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  address  the  Convention  again  at 
night  in  Court  Square.  And  here,  in  my  judgment,  did  your 
gifted  brother  place  the  cap-stone  on  the  pyramid  of  his  fame. 
1  have  heard  rent>wned  orators ;  I  have  been  transported  with 
visions  of  fancy  and  iiope.  I  had  heard  S.  S.  Piuumsa, 
and  thought  I  hud  heard  him  do  all  that  man  eauld  do.  But 
the  most  magnificent  display  of  intellectual  power,  beauty,  and 
eloquence,  that  I  ever  heard,  was  reserved  for  this  occasion.  I 
eonfess  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  PftSNTiaa;  but  I  feel  certain 
that  my  feelings  do  not  mislead  my  judgment  of  this  speech. 
Friends  and  political  opponents  all  join  in  tributes  of  praise  and 
wonder  in  memory  of  the  splendid  genius  which  shone  forth  on 
that  night! 

I  accompanied  him  to  the  ground.  The  Square  was  crowded 
with  an  immenf>e  assembly  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  He 
opened  his  address  with  exceeding  beauty,  and  at  each  step 
seemed  to  attain  some  greater  height,  until  all  mind:*,  hearta,  and 
imaginations  were  carried  captive  at  his  will.  In  the  midst  of 
this  transcendent  effort,  he  was  taken  with  stricture  of  the  chest, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  the  result  of  over-exdrtion  in  speaking. 
He  stated  to  the  audience  his  indisposition,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  conclude  his  address.  •  The  voice  came 
up  from  thousands  of  sympathizing  hearts,  '*  Sit  down  and  rest,^* 
**  DanH  quit  /"  '*  We  will  wait  on  you."  Such  was  the  solici- 
tude manifested  to  hear  him  still  further,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  suggestion.*    Alter  sitting  down  for  a  few  mo- 


•  It  is  said  that  as  Mr.  P.  fainted  snd  sunk  Into  the  srins  of  his  friends,  one  of 
them  <Gov.  Joues  himself,  I  hare  been  told)  exclaimed,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  th9 
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ments,  the  attack  passe<l  off,  or  abated ;  whereupon  he  arose  mb4 
oontiDued  liis  addresis  with  niidniiinUhed  interest,  to  Uie  cla§e. 
And  with  it  closed,  I  re|»eat,  ihe  most  cousuuimate  exhibition  of 
oratory  which  I  ever  witnessed ;  and  siiould  I  be  spared  to  th« 
most  venerable  old  age,  I  never  expect  to  hear  it  equalled. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  very  hasty  sketch  uf  this  occasion.  If 
I  had  time  and  ability,  gladly  would  I  devote  them  to  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  humanity  I  ever  saw — S.  S.  P&bntiss. 

Respectfully  your  servant, 

James  G.  Jones. 

Here  follows  Mr.  Prentiss*  own  brief  acooant  of  the 
Conyention : 

TO  HIS  youngest  BBOTBEB. 

Dbab  Geobgb: — 

I  have  been  here  just  a  week,  and  you  are,  doubt* 
less,  surprised  that  I  have  not  written  you  before.  But,  in  truth, 
I  have  not  been  able.  I  broke  myself  down  by  Rpeaking,  and 
ean  now  barely  drag  a  pen  over  paper.  I  shall  give  yon  but 
little  account  of  our  Whig  doings  here,  as  yon  will  see  it  all  in  the 
papers.  We  have  had  a  most  glorions  Convention ;  far  exceed* 
ing  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  anything  I  ever  saw.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  there  were  40,000  people  present.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  Oonvention  exceeded  in  number  by  one* 
third,  at  lesst.^  the  great  one  of  1840,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  exceeded  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  15th. 
Altogether,  it  was  the  most  magnificent  affair  I  ever  witnessed, 
I  made  the  opening  speech,  and  another  on  the  next  day.  1 
tliink  they  were  both  good  speeches — I  mean,  as  otmipared  with 
my  other  efforts.    I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  8pok«a  better^ 


I,  **  Dit,  PtnmM,  dU  I  joo  wUI  nerer  liAve  »  more  glorioM  opportooMf  P 
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taking  into  consideration  the  objeot  and  circumstanoes.  As  far 
as  public  estimation  is  concerned,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
They  heap  compliments  upon  me  till  I  am  almost  crushed 
beneath  them.  My  reception  has  been  more  than  kind,  it  has 
been  enthusiastic;  and  if  I  find  all  well  at  home,  I  shall  not 
regret  my  trip.  You  will  learn  all  that  has  occurred  through 
the  public  papers.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  my 
private  business  here,  though  it  is  not  yet  concluded.  I  leave 
to-night  in  the  stage  for  Millspoint,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  trust 
to  be  at  home  by  Saturday.  I  should  have  started  day  before 
yesterday,  but  was  so  entirely  exhausted  by  rny  efibrts  that  I 
was  quite  sick,  and  unable  to  travel.  I  am  better  to-day,  and 
shall  hurry  for  dear  Belmont.  Who  knows  what  has  happened 
there  since  my  absence.  I  am  under  great  anxiety.  Should  any- 
thing evil  have  happened,  I  should  never  foi'give  myself.  But 
I  only  intended  to  drop  you  a  line  now;  I  will  write  again 
when  I  get  home.    My  love  to  yon  all. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

S.  S.  Pbsntus 


From  this  time  Mr.  Prentiss  was  constantly  engaged  in 
the  pending  contest,  until  his  strength  became  so  exhausted 
as  to  force  him  to  stop.  Soon  after  his  retnrn  from  Ten* 
nessee,  he  attended  a  Grand  Mass  Meeting  at  Natchez,  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  a  large  number  of  ladies.  Accom- 
panying their  invitation,  was  a  letter  from  a  well-known 
professional  gentleman  of  Natchez,  in  which  he  says  :  "  No 
person  but  yourself,  in  my  opinion,  could  have  induced  the 
ladies  to  join  in  requesting  a  political  address.  You  will 
duly  appreciate  their  sensitiveness  ;  and  the  privacy,  or/ree- 
flpkuonry,  which  their  delicacy  desires  above  all  things,  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  cordially  observed  by  you.  I  do  most 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  spend  at  least  one 
day  with  us.  1  can  say,  iu  sincerity,  that  nothing  could 
more  gratify  and  cheer  us,  one  and  all,  male  and  female. 
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than  year  presence."    The  following  is  an  account  of  thii 
splendid  barbacne  : 

Before  describing  Mr.  Pbbntiss*  great  speech  at  NatcheS; 
\A  1844,  let  me  say  a  word  of  the  day  and  the  scene  in  the 
D.id8t  of  which  it  was  delivered.  Long  will  that  day  and  that 
Bcune  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  Natchez,  and  by  the 
thiusands  of  strangers  who  sojourned  within  its  gates  I  The 
thn.ider  of  cannon  ushered  in  the  dawn,  and  at  snnrise  the 
who/e  city  was  alive  and  moving.  It  was  a  glorious  morning 
in  early  autumn,  and  the  clear,  elastic  atmosphere  rung  virith 
the  n.erry  laugh  of  the  multitude,  as  they  eagerly  thronged 
the  sV)  eets.  In  all  directions,  too,  were  heard  fine  strains  of 
martial  music.  For  some  hours  every  avenue  that  led  to  the 
city  wriB  lined  with  horsemen  and  carriages :  while  one  delega- 
tion aftei  another,  from  the  river  counties,  from  New  Orleans, 
and  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Louisiana,  were  still  arriving. 
As  the  steamers  on  which  they  came  announced  their  approach 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  then  *^  rounded  to,*'  and,  amid  the  loud 
hurrahs  of  the  crowd  assembled  on  shore,  landed  them  at  the 
sound  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  clashing  cymbals,  the  efiTect  was 
quite  electrical. 

At  length,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  gay  Whig  army 
moved  on  to  their  grand  Mass  Convention.  It  was  a  noble 
civic  spectacle.  Ahead  of  the  procession  rolled  a  Big  Ball,  emble- 
matic of  the  saying  ''  The  ball  U  in  moHan  /"  '^  Keep  the  baU 
rolling  P  It  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  revolved  in  a  huge 
frame  work  supported  by  four  wheels  of  solid  iron,  and  was 
drawn  by  three  yokes  of  oxen.  It  was  covered  with  jiatriotio 
sentiments  and  the  names  of  the  different  States,  and  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  colossal  affair.  But  it  would  require  a  l>ook 
fully  to  describe  this  gorgeous  procession,  or  the  excitement  of 
tlie  scene  when  it  reached  the  ground.  Some  of  the  banners 
were  really  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  There  were  one  hundred 
%nd  eixty-eix  of  them,  wrought  by  fair  hands,  chiefly  for  tli« 
oooasion ;  all  embellished,  too,  with  graceful  mottoes,  breathing 
4>Te  of  country  and  admiration  for  Hienrt  Olat. 
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The  place  selected  for  the  meeting  was  beautiful  in  the 
extreme;  it  was  one  of  those  spots  9o  coinincm  about  Natchez, 
where  wealth  and  ta-^^te  have  guarded  the  primitive  forest,  and 
left  it  to  luxuriate  in  its  own  native  splendor.  A  lovely  grove, 
surrounding  a  natural  amphilheatre,  it  reminded  one  of  Milton^i 
description  of  Paradise : 

"  OTerhead  npgrew 

f  nsaperable  h«lght  of  loftiest  shade — 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend. 
Shade  abore  shade,  a  woodj  theatre 
or  sUtelieit  view.** 

The  rostrum,  which  commanded  ihe  whole  scene,  was  f»upportud 
on  either  side  by  a  gigantic  old  oak ;  in  its  architecture  it  miglit 
have  served  for  a  model ;  its  proportions  were  so  correct,  that  it 
looked  like  the  porch  of  some  rural  temple;  its  wings  were 
adorned  with  floral  pyramids,  between  which  the  speaker  sUtoc 
while  addressing  the  multitude ;  around  its  white  columns  wound 
wreaths  of  rich  evergreens,  myrtle,  and  jessamine,  circling 
upwards  to  the  central  arch,  where  the  choicest  flowers  were 
entwined  in  the  the  folds  of  our  national  flag;  upon  the  key- 
atone  rested  a  speaking  bust  of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  rear  of  the 
speaker  hung  a  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  At  the 
foot,  of  the  step:4  that  led  to  the  platform  were  magnificent  orange- 
trees,  connected  with  the  ascent  above  by  rows  of  costly  exotics. 
These  embellishments  all  betrayed  the  exquisite  taste  and  elabo- 
rate handiwork  of  woman.  In  front  of  the  ^*  stand  ^  were  ranged 
comfortable  seats  for  some  three  thousand  persons;  those 
designed  for  the  ladies  being  covered  with  the  finest  prints  of  a 
new  cotton  factory  Just  esttiblisiied  in  Natchez.  Above  this 
ground  stretched  out,  until  lost  in  the  distant  shade,  tables, 
groaning  with  every  possible  luxury;  while  costly  equipages, 
in  picturesque  groups,  were  scattered  all  around. 

After  a  prayer  by  one  of  the  clergymen  present,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  presenting  banners,  the  Convention  was  addressed  by 
several  speakers,  and  then  proceeded  en  mane  to  dinner.  The 
dinner  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  our  Southern  barbecues.    It 
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resembled  a  splendid  beard  spread  for  a  roarriage  festival ;  th« 
provisions  were  so  ample,  too,  that  a  besieged  city  as  large  ap 
Natchez  might  have  subsisted  upon  them  for  weeks  on  full 
allowance. 

Dinner  being  ended,  the  cry  ran  through  the  crowd,  like  an 
electric  shock :  '^  Pbbntiss  w  going  to  speak  /  Prentiss  U  going 
to  speahP^  All  hastily  n^se,  as  one  man,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  amphitheatre.  As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  immense 
throng  sent  np  a  shout  that  rang  out  loud  and  clear  through  the 
grove,  ^^  PssNTiss  I  Prentiss  I**  The  scene  at  this  moment  was 
picturesque  and  stirring  in  the  extreme ;  it  was  enongh  to  create 
eloquence  from  beneath  the  ribs  of  death.  As  Mr.  Prentiss,  in 
obedience  to  this  summons,  limped  forward  and  presented  him- 
self between  the  beautiful  floral  columns  we  have  described,  he 
was  assailed  with  long  continued  shouts  of  welcome.  He  seemed 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  occasion  one 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  Along  this  grove  he  had  often 
ridden,  some  sixteen  years  before,  an  unknown  Yankee  school- 
master; when  not  a  few  of  the  proud  dames  and  aristocratic 
planters,  who  were  now  eager  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
genius,  would  have  hardly  deigned  to  notice  him.  Others  he 
saw  before  him,  who  even  then  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and 
ever  since  been  among  his  most  devoted  friend:)  and  admirers. 
He  perceived,  too,  in  the  crowd,  leading  members  of  the  op]>o- 
site  party,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  persons!  esteem. 
Added  to  all  the  rest,  this  was  likely  t<r  be  the  last  political 
speech  he  would  ever  make  in  Natchez ;  as,  indeed,  it  proved. 
He  was,  too.  Just  from  the  great  Whig  Oonvention  at  Nashvillei 
and  the  glory  of  that  vast  gathering  seemed  to  be  still  playing 
about  his  brow. 

Atd  now  how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  daguerreotype 
that  speech!  It  wan,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
thought,  beanty,  power,  and  visible  effect,  that  even  Mr.  Pees- 
riss  ever  made.* 


•  ThMe  who  heard  thli  ipecch  Mem  all  to  have  had  the  ■amefeellnf  abovtteytng 
to  dMoribo  It.    One  geoUemaa  wrote,  a  6mj  or  two  after, "  that  ho  would  Mt  «ai« 
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His  gestures  did  obey 


Wie  onumlar  mind,  that  made  his  features  glow, 

And  when  his  curred  lips  half  open  lay. 

Passion's  dirlnest  stream  hai  made  Impetoous  waj." 

I  can  only  give  a  brief  ontline  of  Iiis  argument — merely  tell 
jon  its  subject-matter.  Beginning,  in  a  simple  strain,  with  a 
higlily  poetical  appeal  to  the  wood-nymphs  who  sported  among 
the  trees,  he  skillfnlly  turned  it  into  a  series  of  elegant  oom- 
plimenta  to  the  ladies,  whose  presence  threw  a  halo  abont  the 
deliberations  of  the  day.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  knightly 
courtesy  with  which  he  always  addresf^  the  fair  sex.  How  he 
would  lean  towards  them,  call  them  ^'  the  blessed  of  all  €k>d'fl 
handiwork  ;**  compare  their  eyes  to  "  day-stars  ;'*  and  then  revel^ 
like  another  Puck,  among  the  radiant  Fmiles  called  forth  by  his 
own  happy  images!  He  had  special  reason  to  be  gratified  on 
this  occasion,  for  it  was  solely  in  obedience  to  a  pressing  in  vita* 
tion  from  the  ladies  that  he  had  consented  to  be  present.* 

From  this  graceful  exordium,  the  orator  pa.<sed,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  the  graver  part  of  his  ta.«k.  Referring  to  the  nmlti- 
ttrde  he  saw  before  him,  and  to  the  still  larger  multitudes  he  had 
recently  witnessed  in  Tennessee,  he  said  that  he  could  not  look 
upon  such  immense  exhibitions  of  ^* congregated  humanity" 
without  terror;  and  he  enrnestly  prayed  that,  in  November, 
the  principles  of  our  Government  might  be  so  firmly  settled  as 
to  render  unnecessary  for  half  a  century  another  such  uprising 

to  attempt  a  report  of  this  tremendous  address.  It  was  a  magnlfloent  borst  of  elo- 
qoeoce ;  an  outpouring  of  honest  Americanism,  lore  of  the  Union,  the  Nation,  tho 
Constitution — ^law,  order,  society,  and  religion ;  carrying  death  and  destruction  into 
the. ranks  of  Locofocoism,  Dorrism,  Ac.**  Another  wrote:  **Who  could  report 
tha  speech?  who  describe  Itf  who  gire  even  an  outline  of  ttf  Nobody  could  do 
't.  As  wen  might  yon  attempt  to  write  down  the  whistling  of  the  whirlwind,  tho 
roaring  of  the  tornado,  the  rumbling  of  the  thun«ler,  or  the  notes  of  the  Aolian 
harp,  as  to  make  Intelligible  by  the  art  of  writing  the  speech  dellrered  by  If  r.  Pam- 
TiM,  at  Natchei,  last  Thursday.**— Rd. 

*  It  Is  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  ladles  on  the  ground.  Pro- 
bably no  orator  had  ever  before  addressed  such  a  fair  assembly  In  the  Southwest. 
Not  only  were  the  principal  ladles  In  Natchei  and  lU  riclnlty  present,  but  othera 
had  come  ftrom  remote  points  of  Louisiana.  80  great  was  the  anxiety  to  hear  Mr. 
PanrraB,  that  some,  unable  to  do  so  oc  any  other  condition,  actually  brought  thtk 
pCLOff  inbnts,  and  sat  with  thi:m  in  their  arms  during  the  wLoIe  ot  bis  addrwk 
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of  the  pel  pie.  (Tbe  andienoe,  for  some  minutes,  applauded  this 
sentiment.)  Nothing  but  great  and  deep-seated  causes  oould 
produce  such  vast  popular  excitement.  What  were  these  causes! 
In  answering  this  question,  he  entered  upon  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  measures  and  principles  involved,  as  he  believed,  in  tli€ 
>jming  Presidential  struggle.  Having  briefly  considered  the 
leading  measures  of  public  policy,  he  then  passed  to  a  discussion 
of  principles.  And  here  lay  the  main  stress  of  his  argument. 
Drawing  a  plain  distinction  between  what  he  termed  Democracy 
and  Locofocoism,  giving  tot  e  first  the  attributes  of  honesty  and 
patriotism,  he  denounced  the  latter  as  destructive  of  order  and 
government,  and  scathed  it  as  with  a  hot  iron.  This  was  the 
chief  topic  of  his  address.  Locofocoism  he  defined  to  be  the 
ipirit  of  lawlessness.  Although  wearing  the  mask  and  name  of 
Democracy,  it  was,  in  truth,  the  incarnate  fiend  of  anarchy  and 
license.  It  abhorred  all  restraints,  constitutional,  legal  or  moral, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  own  selfish  and  wicked  schemes. 
It  WAS  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  our  American  system 
of  Liberty,  and  unless  conquered,  the  experiment  of  popular 
self-government  must  inevitably  fail.  How  long  oould  our  Repub- 
lican Institutions  survive  the  general  establishment  throughoat 
the  Union  of  Repudiation  and  Dorr  Rebellions?  Tet  these  are 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  this  lawless  spirit.  And  was  there  no 
ground  for  alarm  when  such  bodies  as  the  great  Democratio 
Convention,  lately  assembled  at  Nashville,  invited  the  rebel  Ibrr 
as  a  distinffuished  gtiest  f 

Going  into  a  profound  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the 
social  system,  he  showed  how  order  and  legal  restraint  are 
essential  to  its  existence.  He  then  gave  a  sort  of  natural  history 
of  Locofoooism,  tracing  it  back  to  the  first  great  law-breaker,  as 
described  by  Milton  in  his  immortal  epic,  when 


"  him  the  Almtfhty  Pow«r 

HarlM  headloDg  flaminf  from  th*  ethertal  Aj 
With  bldeooi  ruin  tnd  eoroboftton,  down 
To  bottomlMt  ptrdtUon.** 


Tbls  spirit  has  been  the  source  of  infinite  mischief  e?er  ^m> 
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It  spoiled  Eden,*  and  the  whole  history  of  the  world  is  replete 
with  lessons  on  its  disastroos  influence  npon  human  sr>ciety.  The 
Jacohinism  of  the  French  Revolution  was  an  outbreak  of  it. 
Until  of  late  years,  we  had  deemed  it  incapable  of  growth  on 
our  American  soil;  but  we  were  mistaken.  It  has  already 
infected  the  body  politic,  and  unle^  we  conld.  eject  the  poison^ 
our  liberties  would,  in  the  end,  fall  a  prey  to  it. 

Upon  this  dark  and  repulsive  background  of  Locofocoism,  he 
painted,  in  rainbow  colors,  the  fair  forms  of  law,  freedom,  ant* 
social  well-being ;  three  in  name,  but  in  essence  one  and  indivi 
Bible.  Having  finished  this  grand  moral  picture,  he  proceeded 
to  run  a  parallel  between  James  E.  Polk  and  Henry  Olay,  Uie 
two  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  a  fine  subject  for 
the  power  of  contrast,  and  he  handled  it  with  consummate  skilL 
Mr.  Polk  WAS,  no  doubt,  a  worthy  man,  of  exemplary  private 
virtues,  and  respectable  as  a  politician.  But  beside  tlie  lofty 
figure,  heroic  qualities,  and  historical  name,  of  his  great  compe- 
titr>r,  be  looked  smnll  and  flat  indeed.  Mr.  Prbntiss*  portraiture 
of  Henry  Clay,  on  this  occasion,  wa<i,  probably,  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  ever  did.  It  was,  in  fact,  hid  ideal  of  an  American 
Statesman  and  President.! 

*  Th*  infernal  lerpent ;  he  it  wai  wliow  gnUa, 
Btlrr'd  np  with  torj  and  rerenge,  deotlT'd 
Tlie  mother  of  manlcind,  what  time  hie  pride 
Had  cait  him  out  from  hear'n,  with  all  hie  hoet 
Of  rebel  angele ;  by  whoie  aid,  aeplrinf 
To  eet  hlmeelf  in  glorj  abore  hie  peen, 
He  tnuted  to  hare  equalled  the  Moot  Hifh, 
If  He  oppoeed ;  and,  with  ambitioae  aim 
Againit  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Baie*d  implons  war  in  Hearen,  and  battle  prood. 

FaradUe  Loti,b.l, 

t  It  wai  erldent  that  hla  parallel  between  the  candidate!  for  the  Preeldeney  wai 
lo  be  a  matterly  effort,  and  no  one  wae  disappointed. 

Hte  portrait  of  Mr.  Olay  on  the  occasion,  as  we  recall  It  to  oar  mind,  was  one  thai 
ean  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  It ;  there  was  a  tangible  masslreneei 
uid  grandenr  aboat  it,  as  perceptible  as  If  he  had  raised  the  mighty  head  of  Mount 
St  Bernard  tnm  ont  of  tiie  alloTlal  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bid  his  enraptared 
auditory  gaae  upon  the  cloud-capped  summit.  There  was  also  a  softness  and  beauty, 
a  perfection  and  minute  completeness,  that  strangely  harmonised.  H»  opened  the 
ity  archlTes  of  ftntlqulty  for  Illustration  ;  he  drew  from  all  modem  quarten  fot 
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His  peromtion,  which  oontiuiiecL  a  toachiLg  ftpostrophe  U 
t)ie  UDion,  melted  his  audience  to  tears,  and  left.  evei7  heart 
glowing  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  hunor,  perpetuity,  and 
glury  of  the  Republic.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  of  his 
speech  was  its  patriotic  American  spirit.  One  single  thonghl 
seemed  tu  inspire  and  captivate  him — the  highest  good  of  the 
whole  country,  Nortii,  South,  East  and  West. 

Such  is  a  feeble  outline  of  this  extraordinary  address.  It  was 
a  marvel  of  oratorical  power,  and  seemed  to  embrace  the  qniut- 
esdence  of  all  the  political  reflection  of  his  life.  At  times  tlie 
wliole  vast  assembly  were  convulsed  with  emotion.  Some  wept, 
some  laughed  hysterically,  some  were  pallid  with  fear.  The 
plaudits  were  terrific,  ^^  outooieing  the  deep^mimihed  sea.^*  They 
who  heard  that  speech,  will  have  marked  September  6,  1844, 
with  a  white  stone.* 

oompariaoDs;  and,  tilll  ucendinK,  woold  replome  his  wlngt,  •oarlDg  tUU  upward  In 
uatroddcn  regiona  of  eloquence,  until  he  piled  ^  Pellon  on  Oua,**  and  made  the 
very  reason  of  bii  audience  tremble  on  its  throne.  Suddenly  be  paused,  and  with  a 
voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  asked,  **  Who  is  the  opponent  of  Henry  Olay  f**  His  eyes 
flashed  unwonted  fire,  and  you  saw  him  fklllnf  headlong  from  his  dlsvy  height,  but 
his  very  course  marked  the  impetus  of  a  destroying  angel ;  yon  saw  that  there  was 
a  vial  of  wrath  in  bis  hand,  a  consuming  fire  in  bis  eye ;  he  fairly  struggled  and 
heaved  with  emotion.  The  foam  dashed  tram  his  lips,  and  he  repeated  in  deflant 
notes,  **  Who  is  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay  f  **  and  he  then  biased  the  answer,  **  A 
blighted  burr,  that  has  fallen  from  the  mane  of  tfaa  war>borse  of  the  Hermiuge  P* 
The  eflSect  of  all  this  upon  the  audienoe,  under  the  eircumstances,  eannot  b« 
Imagined.  Shouts  rose,  such  as  come  forth  In  Tictorlous  battle-fields,  but  which, 
save  by  Pbimvim,  were  never  heard  by  the  ear  of  the  American  orator. 

But  Pbutim  really  carried  no  bittemeas  In  his  spirit;  he  bore  down  upon  hta 
opponents  and  poured  in  his  broadsides  of  irony  and  sarcasm  with  the  power  of  a 
man-of-war,  but  the  moment  the  action  ceased,  he  was  ready  to  munle  his  gun, 
and  succor  the  wounded  and  dylng.-V.  JL  Thorp4f$  BmnimitMncf^  1861. 

•  **  The  finest  poUtical  address  ever  made  by  your  brother.  Is  said  to  have  been 
one  delivered  to  ac  Immense  concourse  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  at  Natehea,  In  1844. 
Ue  himself  thought  tt  the  greatest  of  all  his  speeches.  I  would  suggest  your  writing 
tc  Mr.  — -  for  an  account  of  it,  and  also  an  incident  which  occurred  during  ita 
delivery.  A  young  man  was  so  entirely  abi»rbed  In  the  speaker,  that,  unoonsdoni 
of  all  about  him,  be  seemed  completely  spell-bound.  Uls  body  would  sway  la 
and  fro,  would  rise  and  fall,  In  obedience  to  the  changing  sentiments ;  while  L*a 
countenance  indicated  the  m<tst  Intense  excitement  and  self-oblivion.  Tour  brothar 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  young  man's  ecstatic  appearance,  afterward! 
declared  it  the  greatest  oratorical  trlomph  of  his  lif«.**->£e««r  Jirom  Wm,  Q 

ftMdM,Afr.,iirs. 
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Ooe  other  speech  oaght  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  inasmnch 
as  it  was  his  farewell  address  to  Mississippi.  It  was  at  a 
Grand  Two  Days  Mass  Meeting,  held  at  Jackson,  earlj  in 
October.  The  following  is  chieflj  an  abridgment  of  a  coih 
tem|K)rar7  notice  in  the  Vicksburg  Whig : 

When  the  name  of  Mr.  Pbbntibs  was  annooDced,  it  seemed  to 
ns  as  if  an  electric  tonch  had  aronsed  tlie  crowd ;  every  face 
beamed  with  an  intense  interest  and  pleasure;  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  stand,  a  simaltaneous  shont  broke  forth  from 
every  lip,  while  the  twenty-six  virgin  representatives  of  the 
States  graoefnlly  raised  tlieir  banners,  presenting  to  the  view  of 
'  their  gifted  orator,  at  a  glance,  the  bright  galaxy  of  that  glori- 
ons  Union  which  lie  so  ardently  loves  and  so  ably  advocates. 
We  fancied  we  perceived  an  additional  lustre  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
cast  a  glance  of  patriotic  pride  at  the  banner  of  his  native  State. 
And  here  we  wonld  willingly  close ;  for  a  task  is  before  ns  which 
we  feel  wholly  incompetent  to  perforin.  Who  can  describe  his 
speech  without  being  guilty  of  mutilating  a  thing  too  precioua 
to  be  touched  by  any  but  a  master  hand.  He  set  out  by  explan- 
ing  the  various  forms  of  government — monarchical,  republican, 
te. — and  showing  tbe  conditions  under  which  alone  a  people 
can  wisely  govern  themselves.  In  this  part  of  the  speech, 
he  illustrated,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  and  general  education  in  a  Republic  like  ours. 
He  then  passed  to  the  Protective  Policy,  explained  its  opera- 
tion, and  contended  that  if  any  interest  in  America  was  more 
benefited  than  another  by  the  Tariff,  it  was  the  cotton- 
growing  interest  of  the  South.  He  earnestly  deprecated  those 
invidious  distinctions  which  the  Locofoco  leaders  attempt  to 
diaw  between  the  North  and  South,  and  showed  in  what  a 
fiiiserable,  helpless  plight  the  South  would  find  herself,  if  the 
Union  were  dissolved.  ♦  »  »  3^^  when  Mr. 

Pbkntiss  spoke  of  his  intention  to  leave  the  State  of  Missiasippi 
— that  this,  in  all  probability,  was  the  last  political  speech  he 
would  ever  make  in  it — the  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audi- 
anoe  baffles  description.    The  eyes,  which  a  few  momenta  before 
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beamed  with  delight  at  his  huroiiig  eloqnenoe,  now  becamt 
dimtoed  with  tears.  A  solemn  gloom  spread  upon  every  faoei 
and  when  he  bid  his  old  friends  and  admirers  a  kindly  farewell, 
eren  those  whose  political  diiferenoes  had  long  estranged  them 
from  him,  but  who  still  loved  their  State,  oould  notc«)nceal  their 
regret  that  it  was  about  to  lose  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

Tills  is  the  first  time  we  have  witnessed  thousands  shed  tears 
at  a  political  meeting.  When  Mr.  Pbentiss  closed,  the  audience 
sat  perfectly  motionless;  altliough  dinner  was  announced,  not 
one  moved ;  and  not  until  the  President  called  upon  the  Glee 
Club  to  sing  a  song,  did  the  andience  recover  from  the  gloom 
which  the  closing  remarks  of  Mr.  P.  had  cast  over  them.  We 
have  heard  many  speeches,  and  praised  them — we  have  read 
many,  which  we  thought  could  not  be  excelled ;  but  Mr.  Pbbn* 
TI88  spoke,  at  this  time,  as  no  other  man  that  we  have  heard  or 
read  of,  ever  spoke.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  gods  had  oontribnted 
to  form  him,  and  tliat  the  present  occasion  was  set  apart  to  call 
fortli  the  riclmess  of  their  gifts. 

Many  a  time  have  we  sat  and  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and 
felt  auxious  to  bestow  upon  him  our  humble  meed  of  praise;  but 
would  curb  our  inclination,  lest  what  we  considered  stinted  Jus- 
tice might  call  forth  the  vituperations  of  unscrupulous  and 
depraved  party  organs.  But  now  that  he  is  soon  to  depart  from 
our  State,  we  may,  at  least.  Join  our  humble  voice  to  that  of 
thousands  of  more  competent  Judges.  Tet^  our  J<iy  at  his  great- 
ness is  dimmed  by  the  recollection  that  we  are  soon  to  lose  him. 
We  feel,  like  thousands  of  our  fellow -citizens,  that  Mississippi  is 
about  to  part  with  her  most  precious  Jewel,  a  Jewel  whose  value 
cannot  be  fully  estimated  until  it  is  gone.  Tes,  the  Whig  party 
will  lose  the  most  able  exponent  of  their  principles,  the  bar  ita 
brightest  ornament,  and  the  social  drole  its  very  life  and  sooL 

The  followiDg  extract  deserves  a  place  here.  It  is  born 
a  letter  of  Joseph  D.  Shields,  Esq.,  of  Natchez : 

Toa  have  received  too  many  accounts  of  the  groat  speech  at 
Vatchez,  for  me  to  attempt  one.    There  was  a  magic  in  his  naoM 
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which  Upset  all  preconcerted  arrangements.  On  the  principal 
day  of  that  Grand  Oonvention,  an  effort  was  made  to  bripg  on 
the  speakers  in  a  regalar  order  of  succession ;  but  Pbentibs  ! 
pBKNTise!  was  the  cry,  and  nothing  could  stay  the  tumult  until 
he  showed  himself.  His  wonderful  voice  compassed  the  immense 
crowd.  What  most  astonished  everybody,  was  his  poi^er  of 
making  tlie  masses  comprehend  the  greatest  and  deepest 
thoughts.  He  clothed  tlie  abstruse  philosophy  of  government 
and  society  with  such  plain,  familiar,  yet  vivid  images,  that  the 
most  illiterate  at  once  caught  his  meaning.  The  classical  allu- 
sions and  quotations  from  the  poets,  by  which  he  also  illustrated 
his  subject,  seemed  never  to  weary  his  audience.  His  language 
was  singularly  correct.  No  matter  how  rapidly  the  grand  and 
noble  sentiments  gushed  forth  from  his  inexhaustible  mind,  the 
words  were  always  ready  to  clothe  them  in  the  most  proper 
and  graceful  drapery.  If,  by  accident,  the  wrong  word  escaped 
him,  he  would  stop  in  his  headlong  torrent  and  correct  himself, 
without  the  slightest  confusion.  The  break,  indeed,  seemed  to 
C^ve  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  I  remember  an  incident  of  the 
kind,  that  happened  while  he  was  speaking  at  Rodney,  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1844.  His  speech  was,  in  part,  expla- 
natory of  the  one  delivered  at  Natchez.  That  had  been  grossly 
misrepresented.  Mr.  Prbntisb  said  he  wished  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood ;  that  his  associations  in  that  (Jefferson)  county,  in 
early  manhood,  were  of  the  plensnntest  character;  that  his  friends 
there  were  among  the  most  clieri!«hed  of  his  life ;  that  some  of 
those  friends  were  Democrats.  He  always  distinguished,  he 
said,  between  Democracy  and  Locof«>coi8m.  While  he  disap- 
proved of  the  former  and  reasoned  against  it,  he  should  ever 
denounce  the  latter.  To  him  Locofoo«>ism  was  LawlewMu;  and, 
is  he  had  said  at  Natchez,  the  first  great  Locofoco  of  the  uni- 
▼erse  {principium  et  fans  veneni)  was  the  devil  himself— for  he 
bad  begun  by  violating  the  law,  and  advising  others  to  do  so. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  combated  the  position  that  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas  was  necessary  as  a  measure  of 
defence  against  Mexico.  He  gave  a  graphic  description  of  our 
ooQutry — its  vast  extent,  resources,  and  power.    Then  taming 
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to  Ha  magnificeDt  river  flowing  by,  he  epoke  of  the  distant 
moaqfAins  calcined  with  ooal.  Although  nnder  fall  headway,  he 
instaTitly  stopped,  substituted  the  right  word,  and  then  soared 
awAy  like  an  eagle !  I  think  his  nppeal  to  the  young  men,  on 
tlii»  occasion,  in  behalf  of  the  old  Whig  Chieftain,  was  the  most 
rop^icg  peroration  I  ever  heard. 

When  commenting  on  Mr.  Walker's  Texas  letter,  which  was 
so  garbled  as  t'3  suit  the  North  and  Sonth,  his  rebuke  was 
terrible.  Grasping  the  two  letters,  and  dsi^hing  them  together 
under  his  feet,  he  wound  up  with  the  climax :  '^  I  wonder  that, 
like  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  they  do  not  effeneace  as  they  touch 
each  other  P 

On  that  day,  at  Rodney,  he  spoke  three  hours.  I  met  him  in 
the  evening,  and  found  him  utterly  jaded  and  worn  down. 
Even  daring  the  address,  his  pliysioal  frame  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  was  frequently  overcome  and  compelled  to  stop ;  but  the 
buoyancy  of  his  spirit  triumphed  over  bodily  weakness.  After 
every  rest,  he  took  a  yet  higher  bound.  Referring  to  his  speeoH, 
he  said  to  me :  ^^  I  am  like  a  weak  horse  running  down  hill — 
when  I  start  I  cannot  stop.''  This,  I  believe,  was  the  last  time  I 
ever  conversed  with  him.  He  always  treated  me  witli  affection, 
and  wished  me  success  in  a  tone  of  voice  tliat  I  knew  was 
sincere.  When  he  went  to  Congress,  I  was  in  Virginia.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  which,  after  making  certain  inquiricj*, 
oongratalated  him  on  his  brilliant  entrance  upon  public  life,  I 
remember  how  kindly  he  replied,  and  how  be  hoped  a  like  proa- 
perous  career  might  await  me. 

The  public  often  forced  him  to  tax  his  wonderful  powers  far 
beyond  his  physical  strength.  They  thus  literally  helped  to 
destroy  tlie  idol  they  worshiped.  He  could  hardly  stop  for  an 
hour  on  a  journey,  without  being  waylaid  to  make  a  speech.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  professor  in  Centenary  College,  told 
me  that  Mr.  Pbemti8S  once  happened  to  stop  there.  The  boys 
heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  speech.  Pbbnti88  begged 
and  entreated  to  be  let  off;  but  finally  yielded  to  their  entrea* 
ties,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  have  an  hour  to  prepare 
Limsall    At  the  appointed  time  he  rose  and  gave  them  a  leoiura 
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m  Geography.    Tbe  profefisor  said  tbat  it  was  the  most  beauiifui 
address  he  evor  heard. 


His  speeches  at  Natchez  and  Jackson,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  gave  great  offence.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  fact 
in  a  letter  to  Richard  T.  Archer,  Esq.,  of  Port  Gibson  : 


TicssBUBQ,  Oet.  17,  1844. 

_  • 

DxAB  Aroheb: — 

I  have  jnst  received,  and  read  with  roach  pleasure, 
your  kind  and  £r.*;adly  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  I-fuIIy  appreciate 
and  reciprocate  yonr  Mntiment^,  and  yon  do  mo  r.o  more  than 
jnstice  in  snppoping  that  political  differer.cfe  o&n  never  inter- 
vene between  me  and  my  old  friendi*,  aniecg  whom  I  am  proud 
(and  hope  always)  'r  i.;iniber  you. 

L  need  not  say,  tiint  towiirds  the  Locofoco  party  in  this  State, 
as  represented,  during  t:io  last  few  years,  by  its  acts,  as  well  as 
by  a  large  minority  of  its  leaders,  I  entertain  feelings  of  the 
utmost  disgust,  contempt,  and  abhorrence.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people  in  relation  to  me,  whether  Whig  or  DetnC' 
erat  (excepting  always  a  small  number  of  persimal  friends)  I  care 
not  a  fig.  My  exertions,  such  as  they  have  been,  have  resulted 
entirely  from  a  conviction  of  duty.  I  maintain  the  Whig  eaute^ 
not  the  Whig  party, 

Yoa  have  been  misinformed  both  as  to  the  character  of  my 
late  speeches  as  well  as  of  my  health.  My  general  health  is 
excellent.  I  am  suffering  some  little  inconvenience  from  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  and  breast,  caused  by  too  great  exertion  in 
speaking,  which  has  compelled  me  to  decline  all  further  political 
invitations;  for  I  dare  not  risk  the  destruction  of  my  voice,  a« 
tuy  profeaHion  depends  upon  it. 

My  speeches  have  not  been  half  as  severe  against  Locofocoism 
ks  they  used  to  be,  and  as  you  have  heard  in  former  days. 
▲11  the  accounts  of  tny  8peeches  at  Natchez  and  Jackson,  by 
fbe  Locofoco  press,  or  speakers,  are  false,  and  willfully  an<i 

TOL.  II.  15 
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malioioQsly  so;  I  said  no  tnorj  t^iao  I  hate  always  said--  than  ] 

will  always  say.'*' 

•  *  t  «  * 

Bat  enoagh  of  this.    I  hope  ^<*u  u*  «ee  yon.  Archer,  acd  wt 
will  then  talk  matters  all  over.    Y:-i  w\)l  cot  find  the  grasp  of 


*  The  real  tone  of  bis  vpeechea  cannotf  perhaps,  be  better  indicated  than  bf 
elting  a  few  pasaagea  of  a  long  and  Btriklng  commanication,  addressed  to  him  by  an 
unknown  gentleman  of  Yicksburg.  It  is  dated  Sept.  19th,  1844,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  an  earnest  aiguraent  and  appeal  to  him  on  the  sublect  of  pergonal  religion.  The 
style  shows  a  want  of  literary  culture,  but  this  is  more  than  supplied  by  strong  sense 
and  ardent,  flriendly  feeling.  The  allusion  to  Jacob's  ladder,  referred  to  in  the 
extract,  appears,  from  another  part  of  the  communication,  to  have  been  designed  to 
typify  the  influence  of  social  order  and  good  laws  in  raising  man  aboTe  his  mere 
animal  life  of  "  eaUng,  drinking,  and  wearing  clothes,**  while  they  open  to  blm  a 
7i«l3n  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that  moral  end  for  which  he  was  created. 

**  In  compliance,  with  the  wish  of  my  wife,  we  attended  the  meeting  of  the  citiiens 
at  the  club-room  last  night,  and  were  very  much  gratified  with  the  tpirU  and  $enU- 
menU  of  your  speech.  And  the  very  appropriate  suggestions  which  you  made  In 
regard  to  Jacob*s  ladder,  with  the  churitable  sentiments  which  you  advanced  on  the 
sukject  cf  opinions,  induced  me  to  think  you  were  not  quite  so  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  as  reports  bad  led  me  to  conclude.  My  dear  sir,  do  you  spend,  and 
are  you  spent,  for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  those  great  principles  of  Law 
and  Order,  which  are  the  foundation  of  happiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven  f  And 
do  yon  not  love  Qod,  who,  for  the  honor  and  establishment  of  those  principles,  has 
taken  upon  Himself  our  nature?  *  *  ^  *  If  you  do  not,  why  f  BImply 
because  you  have  been  driven  and  drawn  along  the  current  of  life  with  such  Interest 
and  velocity  as  never  to  look,  with  any  degree  of  steadfastness,  to  the  Cross,  the 
glorious  Cross  of  Christ  I 

"  I  have  seen  you  often,  but  never  heard  you  until  last  night.  I  am  unknown  to 
you,  and  expect  so  to  remain.  Not  that  I  am  destitute  of  ambition  ;  but  for  twenty 
years  my  ambition  has  been  to  love  Ood,  to. live  for  Ood,  to  gain  the  highest  place 
possible  in  His  favor.  Before  last  night,  I  never  heard  a  political  speech  that  I  now 
recollect,  though  I  have  lived  much  in  cities,  and  travelled  much.  I  have  never 
■i:en  a  President,  nor  an  Bx-President ;  I  ask  favors  of  none  but  CKnI,  and  desire 
■»ne  but  sueh  as  are  granted  because  of  my  relation  to  Him.  By  much  reading  of 
the  Bible,  by  frequent  and  regular  attention  to  private  prayer,  I  cultivate  th 
■pirit  of  filial  fear,  and  in  proportion  as  I  feel  this,  I  feel  no  other  fear. 

**  I  mention  thesr  t'.lngs  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Impression  that  am  eon* 
iclous  of  but  one  motive  in  introducing  this  address  upon  your  attention — the 
almost  Irrepressible  desire  that  your  every  thought  may  be  brought  Into  sul^eetloa 
to  that  Divine  Law,  which  is  *  holy.Just^  and  good;*  and  that  all  your  powers  aptf 
Indefatigable  eneiYles  may  be  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  ittf 
Ungdom,  which  consists  not  In  *  meat  and  drink  *  0  eating,  drlnklogt  and  woarfaBf 
*)f  bat  in  *  rifhUo'tantm  and  tnt$  koiikiett,*  *  ~Io. 
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Wf  haijd  lew  warm,  because  we  happen,  for  a  moment  to  differ 

OD  political  matters. 

Very  truly  jour  friend, 

8.  8.  Prbntiss. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  exceedingly 
chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  He  found  it  7ery  hard 
to  bear  up  under  it  with  equanimity.  Writing  to  a  friend 
Qb.nt  the  middle  of  December,  he  says  : 

I  am  perfectly  difignsted  at  the  result  of  the  election ;  and 
ilmost  despair  of  the  Republic.  Still  there  is  some  hope.  The 
Whig  party  is  really  stronger  now  than  it  has  been  since  the 
time  of  Washington.  We  have  been  beaten  by  the  basest  frauds 
ftnd  corruption ;  but  the  Locofoco  party  contains  the  elements 
of  lUi  own  destruction.  My  advice  is,  that  the  WhigA  fight  on 
manfully,  under  tlie  same  name,  and  for  the  same  principles.  If 
locofocoism  cannot  be  conquered,  then  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  has  failed.  The  Whigs  embrace  three-fourths  of  the 
intelligence,  moral  character,  and  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters.  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  strong  elements  of  success. 

The  resnlt  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1844  was,  prcFs 
bably,  the  sorest  political  disappointment  ever  experienced    f 
in  the  United  States.     It  is  said  that  as  the  news  spread 
OTer  the  coantry,  thousands  of  strong  men  wept  like  child-  . 
Ten.     Mr.  Clay's  success,  at  one  time,  had  been  deemed  so  \ 
certain,  that  the  office-seekers  among  the  Whigs  were  already 
busy  in  arranging  a  division  of  the  "  spoils.*'     But  with  the 
great  body  of  his  supporters,  Mr.  Clay's  election  was,  unqne»> 
tionably,  desired  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism. 
They  honestly  believed  that  his  defeat  would  be  a  calamity,    ^ 
and  his  election  a  lasting  advantage  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Union.     We  are  prone  to  make  each  new  Presidential 
election  the  most  important  that  ever  occurred ;  a  tone 
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of  exaggeration  is  characteristic  of  the  national  temper 
and  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  that  contest  ;  each  party  ii 
apt  to  think  its  own  immediate  success  essential  to  the  pro- 
sperity, if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the  Repablic.     How 
many  wise  and  good  men  prophesied  that  the  election  of 
Mr.   Je£ferson    would    rain    the    conntry !      How    many 
repeated  the  prediction  in  the  case  of  Gen.  Jackson  !•    Time 
has  tanght  ns  that  a  Power  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
sagacious  than  that  of  any  political  party,  guides  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Republic.     And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
great  issues,  good  or  bad,  are  of  necessity  wrapt  up  in  the 
character  and  public  policy  of  the  man  who,  for  fon?  years, 
occupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation.     His  executive 
power  is  almost  imperial  ;    his  legislative  power,  though 
indirect,  is  always  great  ;  with  a  favoring  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  it  is  next  to  irresistible  ;  while  his 
power  of  patronage,  and — if  he  be  a  mere  party  tool — of 
direct  bribery  and  corruption,  is  vast,  inexhaustible,  and 
despotic.     No  thoughtful  patriot  can  contemplate  the  rapid 
growth,  or  the  possible  misuse  and  abase  of  such  power, 
without  anxious  foreboding.    There  seems  to  be  only  one 
other  force  strong  enough  to  cope  with  and  keep  it  in  check 
— that  of  a  free  Public  Press.    Were  it  not  for  this  Argns- 
eyed  sentinel,  our  liberties  might,  humanly  speaking,  readily 
fall  a  prey  to  the  overshadowing  influence  and  PrsBtorian 
bands  of  an  idolized  but  unscrupulous  Executive.    History 
will,  perhaps,  show  that  the  importance  <^  the  election  of 
1844,  after  all,  was  not  over-estimated.     The  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas — the  overthrow  of  the  Protective  Policy 
— the  Mexican  War — the  possession  and  sudden  settlement 
of  California — the  Slavery  agitation  and  Compromise  me» 
Bures  of  1850 — the  Nebraska  bill  of  1854  : — these  are  some 
of  the  things  which,  whether  for  better  or  for  woTEe,  haw 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Polk*s  election. 


SPEECH   ON   THE   TARIFF  ft4J 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  fullowiDg  sketch  of  a  speeoh  on  the  Tarifi^  is,  perhaps 
entitled  to  a  place  here.     I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Wm  0.  Smedei^ 
Esq.,  of  Viokfiburg.    He  writes  in  relation  to  it :  "  Ton  will  find 
endorsed  a  tpeeeh^  delivered  by  jdur  brother  before  an  aaaocia- 
tion  of  ineolianics,  called  the  *  Olay  Straight-oat  Club.'    I  was 
one  of  his  aaditors,  seated  on  a  bench  without  a  back,  anu  siuv 
rounded  by  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  people.     It  was  a  long 
speech,  made  manifestly  without  preparation ;  and  struck  me  so 
much  that  I  went  home  and,  calamo  currente^  wrote  it  out,  as 
well  as  I  could,  that  night  and  early  the  following  morning, 
/r&m  memory.    On  reading  it  to  your  brother,  the  next  day,  he 
highly  commended  my  diligenee  ;  but  remarked,  that  it  was  not 
»ueh  a  speech  as  he  would  have  made  on  the  subject  to  a  different 
audience,  which  I  very  well  knew.    I  fear  you  may  be  disap 
pointed  in  it,  though,  as  a  reminuceneey  I  know  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  yon  to  read  it.    Of  course,  in  the  mode  of  its  preser- 
vation, it  has  lost  most  of  the  richnetts,  fire,  and  beauty  of  the 
original ;  but  it  will  at  least  show  the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  the 
siieaker. 

During  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  had  an  intense  desire  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Cky.    The 
speeoh  I  send  yon,  was  delivered  during  that  canvass.     The 
town  was  full  of  illuininationsi,  processions  with  transparencies, 
&c.,  and  during  his  speech,  the  Jackson  Clay  Guards  came  in, 
marching  from  the  d6p6t  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum.    It 
oreated  great  stir  in  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  structure 
temporarily  put  up  for  the  purpose.    At  firi^t  we  thought  it  was 
our  political  opponents  marching  by,  and  coming  up  to  our  room 
to  drown  our  speaker  and  interrupt  the  meeting;  and  this,  yon 
know,  witli  our  people,  suggested  knives  and  pistols  immediately. 
But  when  it  turned  out  to  be  friends,  all  the  way  from  Jackson, 
wholly  unexpected,  coming  in  on  us  with  beantifnl  banners, 
transparencies,  torch-lights,  and  martial  music,  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  the  excitement  was  intense  and  enthusiastic.    Tool 
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brother  was  fall  of  it;  after  tlie  meeting  adjourned,  and  he 
going  off  with  his  friends,  amid  tlie  illuiuinations,  he  exclaimed, 
with  Ills  chest  thrown  out,  and  his  hand  upon  it :  *  What  a  glo^ 
rious  Whig  transparency  my  heart  would  make !'  ** 

Mb.  PsBunr,  ahs  Ladib  ako  OnrrLsiiBi : 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  lee  lo  Dumeroni  and  respectable  ao  andlenoc 
assembled  upon  this  occasion ;  and  especially  to  the  Mr  portion  of  my  auditors  dc 
I  feel  under  obligation  for  gracing  this  place,  and  honoring  me,  and  those  before 
whom  I  appear,  with  their  presence  to-night.  Bat  I  am  afraid  they  wOl  be  disap- 
pointed ;  I  am  afrxld  they  wlU  not  meet  In  the  character  of  the  topics  1  propoM 
to  touch  npon  this  erenlng,  what,  perhaps,  they  expected.  My  opponents,  I 
know,  have  glren  me  a  repnuUon  for  mingllcg  with  my  political  dlscoastons, 
severe  and  somewhat  bitter  denonelations  of  themselrea.  In  the  Intellectajil 
feasts  which  I  am  supposed  to  serre  up  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  condiments  and 
spices  are  said  to  form  no  Inconsiderable  part  of  the  banquet.  At  this  time,  I  shall 
mingle  neither  salt,  pepper,  spice,  or  Tinegar,  with  what  I  may  have  lo  offsr  yov.  I 
shall  discuss  one  of  tlie  great  questions  upon  which  the  two  political  parties,  that  now 
diTide  this  nation,  have  taken  contrary  positions.  I  shall  lay  before  you  some  sta- 
tistical facts,  and  make  certain  deductions  from  them,  touching  a  subject  In  which, 
Mr.  President,  you,  and  the  association  to  which  you  belong,  as  a  portion  of  tba 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  population  of  the  oountry,  are  especially  and  most 
deeply  interested. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  truly  great  cueittion,  Invohlng,  as  It  does,  Tltal  and 
permanent  national  Interests,  I  shall,  I  trust,  take  no  posttiOD,  and  Indulge  In  no 
remarks,  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  It,  and  thai  may  not  be  listened  to,  if  net 
with  profit,  at  least  with  candor  and  attention,  by  either  my  Whig  or  Demoeratk) 
friends.  A  portion  of  the  Locofoco  press  hare,  I  am  aware,  made  most  gross  and 
slanderous  statements  respecting  the  character  of  the  political  addresses  I 
haTe  had  the  honor  to  deliver  during  the  present  canrass.  They  say  I  naver  make 
a  speech,  in  which  I  do  not  abuse  and  Insult  every  Democrat  who  attends.  Ttis 
charge  Is  utterly  false.  It  has  never  been  my  custom  to  abuse  Democrat*.  I  ha^« 
spoken  often  In  this  clly ;  and  defy  any  man,  who  over  heard  me,  to  saytlia*  2  bavs 
abused  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
declared  my  belief  that  they  were  honest,  thai  they  wished  well  to  their  country— 
bat  were  misled,  mlslnfdrmed,  and  mistaken.  That  eomq>t  leaders,  influi»noed  only 
by  selfish  and  personal  views,  were  guiding  them  astray,  I  hare  said  often,  and  shall 
ever  say.  Their  principles  I  have  abased,  and  will  abase.  For  thsy  are.  In  my 
•pinion,  ruinous  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  roantry—destroctiTe,  if  ever  AiUy 
oarrled  oat,  of  its  exislance  even.  Against  these  I  have  ever  lifted  up  my  volrr. 
To  make  war  upon  these,  my  sword  Is  ev^r  In  my  hand.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
Dem«  orats  I  regard  as  honest  and  patriotic  eUliena.  Tb«>y  have  no  IndooeaMot  bc# 
tcbo. 

I  shall  not  dwell  to-nlght  upon  what  I  deem  th4  most  Important  and  disdnetlri 
features  of  the  two  parties— the  Undencht  nf  their  poUUeal  principUt.  Tbese, 
m  my  view,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  th^  others.  The  tendency  of  Whig  prlnelplcf 
>l  conservative ;  that  of  Locofoco  prinviplvs,  destructive.    In  my  opinion,  the  lamv 
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dttal  and  Jacobin  doctrines  which  wrougl  t  the  OTerthrow  cf  FraLce,  and  filled  tb, 
•treeto  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  noblest  eitisens ;  doctrines  which,  bf 
extbndlDg  the  principle  of  Ubertj  nntU  It  terminates  In  Uoentioasoess,  give  free  relB 
and  scope  to  the  foulest  passions  of  the  human  heart— are  Tigorously  at  work  in  the 
Locofbcoiinn  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  that  party  extremes  meet.  Some  af 
the  purest  and  some  of  the  worst  men  are  contained  in  It. 

8e<laced  bj  the  name,  and  to  some  extent  bj  the  nature  cf  llbertj,  TMonarlsf 
have  ever  been  found,  who  were  for  giring  it  unlimited  range.  All  law,  they  think 
but  a  restraint  upon  liberty,  and  that  so  far  it  is  wrong.  They  treat  man  specula- 
tif  ely,  as  though  he  were  all  good ;  as  though  that  period  of  millenlal  glory,  looked 
for  by  the  aealous  Christian,  when  the  lamb  and  the  lion  shall  Ue  down  together, 
were  at  this  time  a  poliacal  Caei.  They  forget  the  ctU,  that  ia  part  of  man ;  and 
that  law  is  essential  to  restrain  licentiousness.  Into  which  liberty,  among  bad  men. 
Is  sure  to  d^enerate.  But  there  are  others,  who  advocate  similar  doctrines  with  a 
ftill  knowledge  of  their  inevitable  tendency ;  they  do  St  with  the  intention  of  turning 
them  to  their  individual  advantage.  These  are  the  men  of  whom  the  country  ha4 
need  to  beware ;  men  in  7ho8e  hearts  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  find 
a  ready  echo ;  men  who,  bad  they  then  lived,  would  have  been  prominent  actors  in 
those  days  of  madness  and  terror.  The  two  great  parties  have  been  travelling  the 
highway  of  public  protperity  together,  until  they  have  come  to  where  the  roadf 
fork.  Tfie  Whigs  point  io  the  same  broad  and  beaten  path,  in  which  th«  Qovem- 
ment  has  trod  so  long,  and  with  such  unexampled  success.  This,  they  say,  b  the 
old  and  safe  road  to  national  greatness— to  national  well*betng.  The  Locofooo 
leaders  point  to  the  new  path,  and  declare  tkat  to  be  the  right  way,  heedless  of  the 
precipice  upon  the  verge  of  which  they  tread,  and  down  which  It  would  little  disturb 
some  of  them  to  see  their  blinded  followers  dashing,  provided  their  own  selfish  ends 
can  first  be  obtained. 

I  cannot  to-night  go  Into  a  discussion  of  the  true  nature  of  liberty  and  law,  and 
show  how  the  unlimited  prevalence  of  either  works,  on  the  one  hand,  licentiousness, 
and  on  the  other,  tyranny ;  that  the  legitimate  province  of  law  Is  to  reguUte  lib- 
erty ;  and  that  liberty  without  law  would  be  more  destructive  to  the  order  and  the 
very  being  of  society,  more  oppressive,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty,  than  even  law  with- 
out liberty.  Nor  can  I  now,  as  I  would  like,  exhibit  the  tendency  of  the  principles 
of  Locofocoism  to  that  state  of  things  In  whldi  the  aalntary  restraints  of  law  are  as 
threads  of  twine  about  the  limbs  of  a  sleeping  giant. 

I  have  chosen  to>night  a  different  sul^ect;  and  dry  and  tedious  as  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  be— especially  to  the  fair  portion  of  ny  andlenoe— I  still  hope  to  prove 
not  wholly  uninteresting  even  to  them.  Next  to  the  great  moral  questions,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  others,  that  of  the  tariff  is.  In  my  opinion, 
of  the  deepest  Importance.  I  shall,  of  necessity,  be  very  desultory  in  my  remarks. 
80  vast  a  topic  is  Incapable  of  being  Justly  and  adequately  treated  In  a  single 
speech. 

I  assert  and  trust,  before  I  have  finished,  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  a  iiBuHgfvr  ths 
gmtpoM  of  raiaing  rewnuSj  InU  earrfMy  and  Mi^futly  di$oHnUnaHn2  in  th€ 
arUdst  upon  tcMeh  ths  dtOy  U  laid^  and  the  amount  i^dvUy^for  HU  proUOiom 
4^AnieHoan  mttnt^ffjcturet^  tt^iU  UUa  eardtnai  Whiff  doettin^  i$  siisuWai 
fp  Ms  true  proepeHty  and  independence  of  our  great  Union,  1  propoae  to 
establish  this  position ;  and  farther,  to  show  that,  even  If  the  operation  of  sneh  • 
^    tariff;  were  to  permanently  increase  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  orticlM  np« 
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▼hich  th«  doty  it  Imposed,  even  then  It  would  promote  the  best  Intereeti  of  Ihc 
eottotry,  and  e»p«cially  qf  the  eoUor^growing  ScnOh;  and  I  will  then  nndertak« 
to  siow,  what  seems  so  incomprehensible  to  some  of  mj  Democratic  friends,  4hat 
the  permanent  operation  of  a  Judicioualjr  discriminating  tariff  is  not  to  mcreasa 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  but  diminish  it. 

I  will  hen>  premise,  that  I  do  not  thinlc  a  prohibitory  tariff  constitutional,  nor  one 
that  will  raise  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  than  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  Governmect  in  conducting  its  different  departments,  legislative. 
Judicial,  and  executive,  In  the  support  of  our  nucleus  of  an  army  and  of  our  gallant 
Mttle  navy,  and  to  pay  off  that  national  debt,  which  a  series  of  Locofoco  adminis- 
trations hare  entailed  upon  ns.  I  could  wish  It  were  otherwise.  I  desire  no  surplus 
revenue.  Man  is  not  so  honest  that  I  would  throw  temptation  in  his  way.  But 
so  fli  mly  am  I  convinced  of  the  polioy  of  protecting  our  native  industry  to  the 
positive  exclusion,  if  need  be,  of  the  foreign  manufactured  article,  that  I  could 
wish  there  were  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  authoriiing  the  impost  of  duties  to 
any  extent  without  reference  to  revenue,  even  though  we  enriched  the  caverns  of 
the  ocean  by  casting  the  proceeds  into  its  unfathomable  depths. 

But  I  do  not  now  contend  for  any  such  position,  nor  do  the  Whig  party.  They, 
with  their  distinguished  leader,  all  now  stand  on  one  common  platform — that  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  with,  however,  the  amplest  protection  to  American  Industry  that 
a  wise  and  searching  discrimination  for  that  purpose  can  affurd.  This  is  the  Whig 
view— this  Is  Mr.  Clay*s  view.  The  ultra-protectionists  or  the  North,  whose  notions 
of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  tariff  policy  led  them  into  the  support  of  a 
prohibitory  one;  and  those  of  the  Whig  party  of  tte  South,  who  had  temporarily 
fallen  into,  or  approximated,  the  error  of  Free  Trade,  have  both  abandoned  their 
pernicious  extreme,  and,  side  by  side  with  their  lUlow  Whigs,  all  over  the  Union, 
are  malcing  common  cause  and  presenting  an  unbroken  front. 

How  stand  our  opponents  on  this  important  measure?  What  Is  their  view  of  th« 
tarifrr    What  is  Mr.  Polk's  view  P 

In  this,  and  other  Southern,  ootton-growing  States,  they  are  in  fsvor  of  the  ommI 
anquallfled  free  trade ;  some  of  them  eren  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  direct  taxation 
and  an  abolition  of  all  tariflb.  They  wonld  permit  other  countries  to  pour  upon  ua 
iLeir  products  and  their  manufttotures  without  let  or  hindrance,  while,  at  the  samt 
time,  taxing  to  any  extent  they  please  whatever  articles  they  consume  from  ns 
With  the  wisdom  of  the  senseless  moth,  that  filnga  itself  into  the  bright  flame,  whle^ 
at  oaoe  attracts  and  destroys  it,  these  Southern  politicians  have  rush  d  into  the 
Iktal  error  of  ftree  trade.  Dainded  by  a  delusive  theory,  and  misled  by  the  demagogical 
damor  of  ^cottony  ooMois,  eotUm,"  as  if  that  were  the  only  interest  worthy  of 
thought— as  If  this  mighty  cocntry  grew  nothing  but  cotton,  they  have  waged  a  war 
^  extermination  against  American  manufactures. 

*  But  the  absurdities  of  this  ruinous  doctrine  are  such  that  but  few  statesmen,  even 
of  tbn  Democratic  party,  uphold  it.  Silas  Wright,  their  great  champion  in  th« 
North— to  whom  they  look  as  the  Samson  that  shall  pull  down  the  Whig  temple  In 
the  Kropire  State^ven  Silas  Wright  denounces  It  as  foolish  and  impracticable.  In 
fact,  our  opponents  are  greatly  divided  on  this  question.  In  South  Carolina  they 
want  a  hoHMotiUil  tartflT,  ai  they  call  it ;  In  the  West  they  want  a  Judidott*  tariff 
with  Incidental  protection;  thut  is,  such  protection  as  is,  of  necessity,  incident  te 
every  tariff,  but  without  discriminating  In  favor  of  our  own  manufactures.  This  Is, 
M I  understand,  Mr.  Polk*s  view.    Ue  Is  opposed  to  discrimination,  and  fbr  lettlai 
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C:e  naanButtirMs  lake  eare  of  theiDielTM.  H«  agreat  with  th«  Dot  aerate  of  Ihir 
C4at9  and  the  Southwest  Id  hoitUi^  to  proteetion  and  th«  bnUdlnf  op  of  Ancerican 
mana&ctarea.  Theae  are  Mr.  Polk^a  Tiawa.  He  la  afafnat  protecting  Americar 
labor  bj  a  tariff  dtacrimlnattng  in  ita  favor.  Theae  are  hia  real  aentimenta,  and  oc 
ttiia  groond  he  la  openly  advocated  In  the  South ;  on  thla  ground  hia  frlenda  plao« 
hia  elalma  to  election. 

But  how  la  it  in  the  manufacturing  gUtoa  f  How  ia  it  at  the  North?  How  ia  It  in 
tlte  great  State  of  Penaf  Ivanla,  ribbed  aa  ahe  la  with  mountaina  of  iron,  with  all  the 
rich  orea  and  mlnerala  bedded  In  her  boe<Nn,  or  rather  thruatlng  themaelvea  Into  th 
eje  of  day,  with  her  de«p  veina  of  coal,  thoae  mighty  foreaU  calcined  agea  ago,  thai 
run  through  her  borders,  and  are  the  llfe-Uood  of  her  trade  and  noble  Induatry— 
what  aaya  the  old  key  •atone  Slate  to  thia  doctrine  f  And  what  do  her  aiater  States, 
hitereated  like  herself  In  domeatic  labor  and  manufacturea — ^what  do  New  York, 
and  New  Jeraey,  and  Oonnecticut,  and  llaaaachuaetta  aay  to  theae  free*trade,  anti« 
proteetion  doctrinea  of  the  party  here  f  Would  any  honeat  Democrat,  or  any  Loccfooo 
demagogue,  da**^  to  open  hia  mouth  in  opposition  to  American  manufacturea  in  Pitta- 
burg,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Newark  T  And  yet,  la  it  not  known  here  that  one  of  the  moat 
audaeioua  political  frauds,  ever  attempted  In  any  country,  la  now  being  perpetrated 
lk«ra  f  la  It  not  known  that,  abused  and  denounced  aa  are  the  Whiga  here  for  their 
tariff  notlooa,  they  are  fighting  for  their  lives  to  keep  pace  with  the  Democrate  'A«ra  / 
That  In  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Polk  la  actually  declared  to  be  a  better  tariff-man  than 
Mr.  Clay ;  while  upon  their  Democratic  bannera  are  tnacribed,  not  aa  it  ia  here, 
*'  Polk  and  Tkeoa"— th«  light  of  the  **  lone  atar**  hardly  glimmera  In  that  Northern 
Iky— but  everywhere  »  Polk  and  /Vvlaotlon,**  **  Polk  and  the  Tarig  of  *42  T*  Mr. 
Clay  la  antl-tariS;  tliey  aay,  and  by  thia  deaperate  and  firaudulent  game  do  they 
bope  to  carry  the  great  Slate  of  Pennaylvania.  Will  any  Democrat  of  thla  State 
venture  to  go  there  and  proclaim  hia  anti-tariff  vlewaf  Nol  the  mlaerable  South 
Carolina  ft-ee  trade  doctrine,  which  la  at  heart  tlie  doctrine  of  Mr.  Polk,  ia  not  more 
*Ji  roughly  aeouted  and  deaplsed  In  Pennaylvania  by  the  Whiga  than  by  the  Demo* 
erata ;  and  yet,  by  playing  off  a  groaa  fraud  upon  the  popular  ignorance  and  credu* 
iity.  It  ia  expected  to  drtude  that  Important  State  Into  the  aupport  of  thia  very 
doctrine  I 

I  have  laid  down  the  propoiltion,  that  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  ia 
easeutial  to  our  true  fM-osperlty  and  perfecft  national  independence.  Before  dla* 
cuasing  thia  point,  let  me  notice  a  diatineiion  which  eziate  in  the  mind  of  every 
Intelligent  person  familiar  at  all  with  the  qinestlon,  but  which.  In  Ite  practical  bear- 
ing, b  often  overlooked ;  I  mean  the  distinction  between  the  pHmidpU  of  tho  tariff— 
the  ground  on  which  it  Is  based,  the  reason  why  It  la  beneficial— and  the  detaiU  of  any 
particular  law  levying  the  dntlea.  The  principle  Is  the  foundation  that  upholds  the 
detaila.  They  may  be  erroneoua,  they  may  even  be  oppreaaive,  and  need  the 
oorrectlon  of  wiser  leglalation,  without  Inq^airing  in  the  leaat  the  firmness,  or  the 
truth,  of  the  political  doctrines  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  building  may  bo 
rode  and  disproportioned,  while  *t  reste  upon  a  rock.  The  architect  may  be 
unskLUftil,  though  his  material  and  base  are  perfect.  No  man  but  a  profound  acd 
ezperieu'-ed  merchant,  or  one  who  has  devoted  years  to  the  aol|)ect,  can  under- 
stand the  detaila  of  the  tariff,  and  know  how  they  will  work.  How  pitiable,  then,  it 
IB  to  hear  the  low  demagognea  of  the  Democratic  party  abuaing  the  tariff  and  calling 
te  %tteatlon  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  thla  or  that  article,  when  they  do  not  know 
Ibe  names  of  one  half  of  the  thouaand  article  which  form  the  auhiect  of  the  tarlfl 
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tr.d  upon  which  II  opcratei;  orth«  eountrief  whence  .heycomeior  the  mftl*  c| 
their  production ;  or  whether,  Indeed,  they  belong  to  the  mineral,  Tegetalle,  c^t 
animal  kingdoms  1  To  listen  to  their  ■trlotorca  reminds  one  of  the  sage  fly,  thal| 
perched  once  apon  the  dome  of  8t.  Paul's,  obeerred  some  slight  defect  In  the 
^rerlng  of  the  magnificent  structure,  and  immediatHy,  Locofoco-like,  eommenaod 
curing  Into  the  ear  of  a  neighboring  flj  Its  orltictams  upon  that  glorious  work  oi 
Mr  Christopher  Wren.  I  hsTC  giyen  some  study  to  this  great  soli|}eet,  and  while  1 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  It  In  allits  details  and  practical  bearings,  I  hare  yel 
seen  and  know  enough  to  fill  me  with  disgust  at  hearing  such  crude  oltfeGtlonB  urgod 
against  so  Tast  and  comprehenslTe  a  scheme. 

Without  going  Into  details,  then,  except  on  one  or  two  points,  I  shall  address 
myself  to>night  to  a  dlscusrion  of  the  great  principle  itself  contained  in  the  tarifl, 
and  upon  which  Its  beniflcent  operation  depends— and  that  Is,  as  I  haTe  already 
Intimated,  the  protection,  the  encouragement,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
American  manufkotnres.  It  is  too  apparent  to  need  arguing,  that  an  impost  laid 
upon  the  foreign  manufactured  article  protects  the  manuAicturerof  the  same  in  thii 
country,  Just  according  to  the  amount  of  that  Impost.  The  operation  of  the  tariff, 
then,  is  to  encourage  domestic  natire  skill  and  Industry.  It  Is  to  strengthen  the 
hands  and  bind  up  the  knees  of  our  infknt  manufacturing  Institutions,  until  they 
hare  grown  to  the  rigor  of  manhood ;  until  they  can  walk  alone  in  their  own  power, 
and  no  longer  need  assistance.  It  Is  known  to  every  one  that  immense  capital  It 
required  to  put  manufacturing  establishments  into  eflbctlTe  operation.  The  build- 
ings  neeessory  for  them  are  useless,  except  when  employed  to  the  end  for  which 
they  were  constructed ;  the  spLudles  and  other  machinery,  when  not  busy  at  their 
appointed  task,  are  helpless,  dead  capital.  England  has  already  her  millions  upon 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  InTested  in  manufactures.  Her  agriculture  Is  la  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  the  wretched  hunger*bltten  population  of  her  manufhcturing 
districts  are  glad  to  get  employment  at  any  wages  that  wtU  keep  them  from  abs<^ 
lute  starvation.  Her  buildings,  too,  are  erected,  her  machinery  Is  In  order,  bey 
army  of  operatives  are  at  their  post,  vessels  fkvlghted  with  her  gold  are  In  our  ports 
to  buy  our  raw  material ;  with  these  great  advantages  marshalled  In  strong  array 
against  her,  what  could  feeble  New  England  do  (I  speak  now  In  particular  of  her  first 
manufacturing  struggles)  what  could  she  do  against  sneh  odds,  with  her  compara- 
tively meagre  capital,  without  suitable  buildings  and  machinery,  while  the  broad 
fertile  fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  rich  prairies  of  the  boundless  Wee^- 
where  the  toll  of  a  day  will  buy  an  acre  of  ground— were  alluring  away  her  laborers  f 
What,  I  say,  could  New  England,  poor  and  unaided,  do  In  eonClct  with  a  rival  se 
mighty,  and  armed  with  such  immense  advantages  T  What  inducements  could  she 
hold  out  to  cspltallsts  to  Invest  their  money  In  so  expensive  and  uncertain  a  ven* 
turef  Is  It  not  known  to  every  person  famOlar  with  the  suhfeet,  that  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  nipping  our  mannteoturee  In  the  bud,  has  sometimee  poured  her  goods 
Into  this  country  at  less  than  the  actual  ooet  of  making  them*  that  it  has  been  her 
deliberate  policy,  at  whatever  temporary  saorifiw,  to  crush  our  native  artisans  and 
InJustrial  enterprise,  In  order  to  secure  the  who<e  market  of  the  Union  in  her  own 
hands  f  The  experience  of  a  few  past  years  has  given  bitter  yet  salutary  lessons  te 
Northern  capitalists.  In  their  ellbrts  to  compete  with  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
labor  without  adequ%te  proteeUon,  great  fortunes  have  been  lost.  Incalculable  money 
Ine  been  sunk,  vast  pecunisry  distress  and  ruin  have  been  encountered.  No  one 
teabti  new,  no  one  »n  doubt.  It  seems  to  ise,  that  proleetlon  Is  essential  to  the  mM 
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ft-/*  |>roetable  InTettment  of  capiUil  In  mannfaetarea,  that  withont  protect  on  tbA 
esUtenoe  aod  prosperitj  are  utterly  preearoua. 

The  aimple  queatloa,  then,  la  at  once  preaentcd;  la  it  for  our  true,  permanMij 
iTdfare,  ahould  It  be  a  great  national  poll  27,  to  Kncourage  and  auataln  Amerloaa 
aianufkctarea  f    la  It  deairable  to  hare  auoh  Snatitutlona  In  the  midat  of  ua  f 

That  we  have  all  the  natural  elementa  and  condltiona  of  a  Tlgorona  mannfactar> 
Ing  intereat,  ooeztenalie  with  the  ReputUe,  nobody  will  deny.  Within  our  wlde- 
•praad  territory  are  produced  moat  of  the  minerals,  and  nearly  all  the  regetable  and 
animA  anbatancea,  uaed  In  the  mechanic  and  induatrial  arte ;  with  ao  bountiftd  and 
benignant  a  hand  have  they  been  atrewn  around  ua,  that  they  aeem,  like  the  very 
linger  of  Providence,  to  point  out  to  na  the  path  of  national  labor  and  enterprise,  in 
which  we  ahould  walk.  There  ia  written  on  them,  in  charactera  plain  aa  day,  tha 
nature  of  one  grand  branch  of  our  work  aa  a  people.  With  auch  facUitiea  for  mana- 
fSaoturlng  induatry,  and  a  demand  for  ita  producta  aa  universal,  inceaaant,  and  well- 
nigh  aa  urgent  aa  that  for  food— for  how  could  we  exlat  without  hata,  and  ahoea,  and 
wearing-apparel,  and  houaehold  furniture,  and  a  thouaand  other  artldca,  wrought 
by  loom,  anvil,  or  ftirnacef — with  auch  inducementa,  I  aay,  aha  II  we  encourage  our 
native  artiaana  and  mechanica,  and  thua  produce  within  onraelvea  the  fabrlca  that 
we  need  f  or  ahall  we  rather  depend  for  them  upon  another  nation  f  Shall  we  be 
in  commercial  and  induatrial  vaaaalage  to  a  foreign  country,  or  ahall  we  lock  only 
to  "  Ood  and  our  native  land  V*  Theae  are  the  queationa,  and  what  patriotic  heart 
doea  not  at  once  leap  with  the  reaponaef 

I  go  further ;  I  take  the  poaition  that  every  manufacturer  added  to  the  country  la 
ft  Measlng ;  every  agriculturist  who  turna  manufacturer  ia  doubly  a  bleaaing.  But 
I  would  not  be  miannderatood.  I  do  not  place  the  manufacturing  above  the  agri« 
cultural  interest.  Far  firom  it.  I  conceive  the  great,  the  leading,  the  upholding 
Intereat  of  thla  country  to  be  agricultural ;  and  It  ia  the  light  which  manufactures 
reflect  upon  agriculture,  it  ia  the  helpful  relation  which  they  anat^n  to  thla  tun* 
damenul  purault,  that  constiintea  their  beauty  and  glory  in  my  eyea.  A  beauty 
and  a  glory  which  the  South — aye,  the  cotton-growing  South — have  aa  good  rea- 
aon  to  admire  aa  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  Every  man,  who  from  an  agri- 
culturiat  becomea  a  manufacturer,  la  atlll  a  conanmer,  while  he  ia  no  longer  a  pro- 
ducer. He  muatllve;  he  and  hia  family  muatatiUeat;  they  no  longer  gather 
from  the  earth  a  aubaiatence,  and  they  must  be  aupplied  from  the  agricnltorlat  who 
doea.  What  man  needa  to  be  told,  that  when  the  conaumera  are  Inereaaed,  or 
remain  the  aame,  while  the  proUucera  are  diminUhed,  the  valne  of  the  article  pro« 
duecd,  other  thinga  being  equal,  muat  inoreaae  in  a  corresponding  ratio  f  Why, 
there  are  aome  500,000  men,  aa  I  learn  ttom  the  moat  authentic  atatlatloal  aonrces, 
now  engaged  in  manufactures  in  Uie  United  Statea ;  upon  an  average,  I  anppose, 
each  of  theae  men  roust  have  thiee  persona  dependent  upon  him  for  aubaiatence, 
making  in  all  about  2,000,000  of  people  in  one  way  or  another  dependent  npoa 
raanufacturea  for  their  meana  of  aajMiort.  These  are  all  conaumera  of  the  'Tulti 
and  productions  of  the  earth,  and  not  producera.  They  muat  be  aupplied  by  th« 
agriculturiat,  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  need,  must  increaae  the  dsmand  for  bread- 
ftuffa  and  meat,  and,  of  oourae,  their  price. 

Snppoae,  now,  that  these  9,000,000  of  our  population,  thua  engaged  in  or  depend 
ent  upon  manufacturea,  conaume,  on  an  average,  each  fifty  dollara  worth  of  bread- 
stuff a  year,  or  between  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  a  day.  Thai  will  make 
|t00^000,000  worth  of  grain  and  breadstuff  ihcy  w  U  conaume  annually.    To  this  add 
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tirentj-flTe  doUara  a  year,  that  ihtr  vUl  probably,  nay,  eartalnly,  arerage  tn  Hjt 
eonsumptioD  of  mcaif— and  ihaX  will  be  lome  Mven  cent*  a  day— or  $90*000,001 
more  a  year.  Thus  you  have  (1A0,C00,000  of  food  annually  consumed  by  thoee  whc 
do  not  raise  a  dollar  of  it.  I  believe  the  annual  average  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
BUtes  is  two  millions  of  bales.  At  $bO  per  bale,  which  all  admit  is  a  ftill  price,  M 
will  yield  100.000,000  in  money ;  and  yet  these  despised  manufacturers  consume, 
of  agricultural  products  used  as  food,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  entire  oon- 
ton  crop  of  the  whole  South,  which  raises  such  an  outcry  against  them,  Is  worth  t 
Tes,  even  In  their  infant  slate,  Just  tottering,  as  It  were,  upon  their  feet,  and  trembling 
at  every  breath  of  popular  feeling,  lest  they  be  destroyed,  these  contemned,  derided, 
and  ignorantly  abused  manufacturers,  actually  consume,  of  the  labor  of  the  planter, 
of  the  toll  and  stock  of  the  farmer,  nearly  thrice  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  1  Why,  one  would  have  supposed,  from  the  manner  In  which  the 
demsgogues  and  narrow-minded  polltlclana  of  the  South  boast  themselves  of  their 
eoiton,  tlmt  ffuit  constituted  the  whole  and  sole  production  of  the  country  I  But  1 
shall  come  to  that  presently. 

Suppose,  now,  fellow-citlsens,  that  by  destroying  American  manufsctaret— and 
the  destruction  of  a  proper  tarlflT  of  discrimination,  as  I  have  shown  yon,  would 
Inevitably  tend  to  such  a  result— suppose  now  that  these  2,000,000  of  persons,  thus 
dependent  on  that  branch  of  our  national  industry,  were  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
they  are  not  like  the  Impoverished  and  stricken  workmen  of  England,  thereby 
exposed  to  starvation.  No  I  thanks  to  that  benevolent  Providence  which  has  given 
us  such  a  noble  country  to  Inhabit  and  enjoy,  the  wide  and  teeming  and  free  earth 
Is  all  before  them  where  to  choose.  Agriculture  lifts  her  beckoning  hand,  and  with 
eheerfbl  smile  and  welcome  voice,  invites  them  to  partake  of  her  bounties.  They, 
in  their  turn,  become  producers.  But  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  fhilts  of 
agriculture  f  Where  is  the  market  for  the  f  ldO,n00,000  worth  of  provisions  that  they 
eonsumed  f  The  cotton  planter  may  sell  his  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  receive 
his  $00,000,000,  because  Bngland  must  of  necessity  take  It,  until  she  has  provided  tha 
means  of  cultivating  it  herself.  But  the  farmer,  the  grain-grower,  the  stoek-ralser, 
and  all  the  other  varied  representatives  of  agriculture,  where  will  ibey  reeelve  the 
$160,000,000  which  their  own  folly  and  blind  seal  have  destroyed  t 

Suppose  there  were  in  the  country  no  fnant^ftutorUii  at  all  f  what  then  would 
the  farmer  do  f  Why,  the  very  shoes,  hats,  clothes  that  he  wears,  the  aze  with 
which  he  fells  the  forest,  the  spade  and  shovel  with  which  he  delves  into  the  ground, 
the  plough  wherewith  he  traces  the  fbrrow  Into  which  tbo  "  bar4  ffrain  **  is 
dropped,  to  be  changed  by  the  prolific  earth  into  **  ths  full  earn  lit  Ihs  ear^**  all 
are  the  work  of  the  manufacturer ;  will  he  do  without  these,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles,  now  so  closely  Interwoven  with  our  convenience,  our  comfort,  and  all  tha 
necessaries  of  life  that,  for  this  very  reason,  we  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  heavy 
debt  we  owe  them ;  wlU  he  dispense  with  these  things,  or  will  he  look  to  a  Ibreiga 
•and  for  them  f 

What  a  spectacle  would  this  Union  present.  If  we  were  nothing  but  an  agrioulta- 
ral  people ;  if  all  the  eflbrts,  energies,  and  enterprise  of  this  mighty  nat*on  were  tamed 
alone  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  I  Why,  wo  should  be  a  huge  and  naked  giaat; 
powerful,  but  unwieldly  and  blind.  We  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  half  barbarians,  and  held  in  vaEsalage  by  every  n  anufaoturhig  country  far 
and  near.  This,  It  la  true,  is  an  eTt.*eroe  ease,  and  yet  It  Is  fair  to  present  it ;  f:i 
My  Ml  approximate  such  a  condition  by  tte  d'tstructioL  of  maauiiMtiirM,  ao  1^ 
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tmiuu  I  have  deteribed  miut  Inevitably  follov.  Were  ve,  on  the  otter  haad^ 
devoted  ezcIoilTdy  to  maQufkctares,  a  nation  of  0/olope,  and  working  only  In  forget 
and  faetoriee,  the  general  effect,  though  different  In  fonn,  woold  be  equally  disae* 
troua.  Gaunt  (kmlne  would,  ever  and  anon,  preae  upon  ua  with  ita  heavy  hand« 
while  nakedneaa,  hunger,  and  misery  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  common  portion 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  recent  history  of  the  mannfacturlnf 
districts  of  Great  Britain  to  throw  light  on  this  subject  f  To  be  sure,  such  an  cztreoM 
state  of  things  can  never  happen  In  this  country.  Land  Is  too  abundant  and  too  finee ; 
and  as  we  have  no  law  of  primogeniture,  wealth,  upon  the  death  of  any  great  land- 
holder or  property  owner,  becomes  scattered  along  a  thousand  channels  of  inherl- 
lanoe  and  distribution,  enriching  the  whole  population  through  which  It  passes. 
Agriculture  will  always  afford  an  outlet  and  escape  from  the  excess  of  manufactures ; 
while  such  Is  the  fortunate  condition  to  which,  as  I  truat,  we  are  happily  coming, 
that  manufaeturea  will  always  regulate  agriculture.  [Here  Mr.  P.  gave  one  of  hia 
grand  Images  hi  illustration  of  the  sisterly  relations  between  Agriculture,  Uannfac- 
turrs,  and  Commerce ;  but  It  could  not  be  reported.] 

Who,  then,  feUow-cltiiens,  who  that  loves  hIa  country  and  dealrea  to  aee  her 
**  proudly  eminent  **  among  the  natlona  of  the  earth,  la  willing  to  atrike  a  fktal  blow 
to  that  great  manufacturing  interest,  which  Is  so  vitally  connected  with  her  highest 
prosperity,  strength,  and  glory  f 

**  But  how,*'  exclaims  your  selfish  and  narrow«mlnded  politician,  who  ia  blind 
alike  to  the  Intereata  and  to  the  glory  of  hia  country,  **  how  ia  the  South,  whose  cotton 
la  nci  eaten,  to  reap  any  advantage  ftrom  those  things  you  have  ddscribed  V*  I  will 
show  you  directly.  But  let  me  first  ask,  Is  there  nothing  In  this  great  Union  but 
the  South  f  Is  cotton  the  only  product  of  our  wide-spread  land  ?  The  South  I  the 
South  I  is  always  In  the  mouth  of  the  Southern  demagogue,  as  If  no  other  section 
of  the  Republic  was  to  be  thought  of  or  cared  for.  The  South,  fellow-citiaens,  is  a 
part  of  the  Union,  it  Is  the  part  In  which  I  live  and  which  I  love ;  but  it  is  not  aU 
the  Union  t  And  If  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen  enjoy  inestimable  blessings, 
as  the  fruit  of  a  specific  public  policy,  which  yet  operates  somewhat  less  favorably 
upon  the  South,  I  have  heart  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  highest  good  of  the  whole, 
assured  that  no  part  can  be  without  Its  share.  If  not  the  largest  share,  of  the  benefit. 
But  too  much  stress  !s  laid  In  the  South,  even  by  good  and  candid  men,  upon  the 
principal  staple  of  their  own  section,  and  Its  claims  in  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  generally  known  what  relation  it  bears  to  other  productlona.  Ih<rid 
in  my  hand  a  work,  which  Is  In  Itself  of  high  character  and  repute,  but  which,  upon 
this  question  of  the  tariff,  will  be  esteemed  by  my  political  opponents  as  of  th« 
utmost  weight.  It  Is  liunt's  MwrehamM  Magcmin€.  It  conUins  sUtlsUcal  tables, 
compiled  principally  from  the  census  of  1840,  which  exhibit  the  annu^  productions 
of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  United  States.  Tou  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
■ome  of  them  rank  with  that  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  Of  the  artlde  cf 
wheat,  raised  In  the  United  BUtes,  there  were  100,000,000  bushels.  I  am  nol 
Ihmlllar  with  the  price  of  wheat,  but  If  there  is  any  practical  merchant  In  tta  audW 
ence  who  can  tell  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  at  Its  value.  (A  v^lce,  80  cents). 
Woll ;  at  80  cents,  the  crop  wocid  he  worth  $30,000,000 ;  nearly  one-third  more 
than  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  t^ie  United  States.  Of  oats,  there  are  raised  In  th« 
Union,       ,000,000  bushels,  which,  at  l.'tcenU,  is  worth 

Of  hay.  ,000,000  tons,  worth  $l?0,rM)0.000,  double  the  valae  of  the  whole  cottoa 
atop.    And  here,  too,  is  a  svtVf  i  \u  wli:ch  the  fair  portion  of  my  audience  aif 
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Interested.  By  the  labor  of  the  hftDdi  of  our  thrifty  eountiywomen,  in  the  maDofM 
tnre  of  the  single  article  of  milic  Into  butter,  cheese,  Mo.\  a  sum  of  $80,000,000  it 
realised,  equal  to  one-half  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  of  cotton.  And  so  I  mifbt 
eontluu9  through  the  entire  list  of  agricultural  productions,  the  ralne  of  wbick 
In  the  aggregate  Is  more  than  a  score  times  as  great  as  that  of  oar  own  raanted 
staple.  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  rice,  of  tobacco,  of  sugar,  of  hemp,  of  rye, 
and  a  host  of  minor  articles,  which  yet  are  extensively  used,  and  in  the  mass  highly 
valuable.  All  these  productions  are  fostered,  encouraged,  increased,  and  find  a 
market,  and  a  horns  market,  very  much  through  the  operation  of  the  tarilL  And 
shall  we  then  not  retain  a  system,  Araught  with  sueh  benign  results  f 

But  I  proposed  to  show  that  even  the  cotton-planter  is  benefited  by  a  protective 
policy  In  the  increased  consumption  of,  and  consequently  the  Increased  demand  for, 
his  staple.  Under  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  where  before  the  noise  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  busy  hum  of  employment  bad  been  silenced,  renewed  and  successftU 
attempts  have  been  made  to  open  manufactories.  Daring  the  past  year,  as  I  am 
Informed  (I  speak  in  round  numbers,  and  should  I  be  inaccurate  it  does  not  aflbol 
the  validity  of  my  argument),  during  the  past  year  our  American  manulkotorles 
consumed  over  400,000  bales  of  cotton.  This  year  it  is  but  fkir  to  presume  that  they 
will  use  fi00,000  bales,  which  Is  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop,  and  for  which,  as 
experience  shows  and  facts  demonstrate,  the  Southern  planter  is  sure  of  a  better 
price  than  he  will  get  abroad.  For  there  is  along  our  own  shores  a  qrstem  of /nse- 
tradSf  which  I  glory  In,  which  fl*om  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Oroix,  presents  a  seacoast  of  some  4,000  miles  in  length,  open  to  American  sailors, 
and  to  them  only.  That  is  the  sort  of  free  trade  I  go  for.  Now  I  say,  the  Southern 
planter  sells  his  000,000  bales  to  the  Northern  manufacturers  at  a  better  price  than 
he  could  get  abroad.  They  can  afford  to  give  more.  They  buy  it  without  a  duty. 
The  Bnglish  manufacturer  pays  a  duty.  Here,  then,  Is  a  certain  demand  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  South  In  a  free-trade  market,  unhampered  by  cus- 
tom-house restrictions,  unimpeded  by  tax  or  impost  of  any  kind.  This  home-market 
Is  the  legitimate  trail  of  a  wise  tariff.  But  this  is  not  all.  England  Is  a  maonflM- 
taring  country.  For  ages  her  capital  and  her  resources,  to  a  great  extent,  hav« 
been  invested  in  this  kind  of  Industry.  Her  buildings,  and  her  machinery,  and  her 
starving  population,  cannot  be  idle.  Oovemment  dare  not,  for  its  existence,  permit 
It  Manufacture  she  must.  And  If  one  market  fails,  she  will  force  open  another. 
She  will  compel  some  half-barbarous  nation,  like  the  Ohinese,  IncapaUe  of  defenoa 
or  resistance,  to  take  her  cutlery  and  her  calicoes,  and  thus  find  a  vent  for  the  labor 
of  her  population.  Let  this  country  manufacture  as  it  may,  and  largely  as  it  may. 
It  will  not  materially  diminish  the  manufactures  uf  Ingland.  She  must  work  up  her 
aocustomed  portion ;  so  much  cotton  she  will  have,  whatever  it  cost :  thus,  by  tha 
operation  of  a  protective  tariff,  increasing  the  home  consumption,  BngUnd  herself 
becomes  a  still  better  market  to  the  Southern  planter.  And  Is  this  not  ftrult  wortk 
fatherrngr 

But  I  promised  to  prove  also,  what  to  many  of  my  Democratic  Mends  Is  a  great 
•tumbling-blook,  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  eveutnally  to  diminish  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article,  or,  at  least,  nil  to  raise  it,  even  though,  at  first,  a  tempc* 
rary  rise  may  appear  to  be,  and  really  be,  the  result.  And  here  I  will  answer  whai 
la  a  diflkulty  with  many.  They  think  and  say,  that  the  levy  of  an  Impost  mnit 
add  so  much  to  the  prioe  of  the  article.  That  the  tax  must  fall  wholly  on  the  acs* 
wmer.    This  la  not  so ;  and  thai  It  Is  not  so  will  be  at  once  apparent,  ty  th« 
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Nfl«eUf>a  that  the  cnnnmtr  {•  not  obUg^^  in  the  great  maj'tritj  of  eaiei,  ie  baTi 
while  the  manafiieturer,  to  keep  ap  hie  baeinees,  is  obliged  to  aell.  He  moct  Mil, 
and  make  the  nnaller  profit,  fio  the  loee  would,  at  least,  be  shared.  If  all  thiagi 
nnaioed  as  th^y  were,  the  tax  would,  no  doubt,  fall  on  the  consumer.  But  things 
do  not  remain  the  same.  The  rery  ol^eot  of  the  tariff  is  that  they  shall  not.  Imme- 
diately our  own  manufactories  are  at  work,  and  capital  gets  fislrly  inrested  in  thftm. 
they  must  go  on ;  others,  howerer,  have  also  sprupg  up ;  competition  takes  place, 
and  with  competition.  Its  InTariable  accompaniment,  a  reduction  in  price,  until,  in 
a  space  of  time  scarcely  credible,  the  article  is  mannftt^ured  in  this  country  at 
rates  fkilly  as  low  as  prerailed  before  the  tariff;  frequently  lower.  The  history  of 
the  rarious  tariff  laws  and  their  operation  prores  this  beyond  cartt  or  denial ;  and 
the  very  result  b  tlius  effected  which  seems  so  surprising.  The  matter  may  at  once  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  near  liome.  Suppose  but  one  steamboat  running  between 
this  city  and  New  Orleans,  and  that  there  was  no  other  medium  of  trarel  or  trans* 
portation ;  suppose,  to  use  the  faTorite  word,  this  boat  had  a  **  monopoly  **  of  the 
trade,  and  charged  enormous  prices  for  flreight  and  traTel.  Now  suppose  one  of  your 
dtiiens  were  to  say,  ^  I  will  buUd  a  boat  In  opposition  to  this  *  monopolist,*  if  you  wOl 
give  me  at  first  higher  prices  to  Justify  my  luTestment  of  the  capltaL  I  will  enter 
Into  th«  trade,  compete  with  the  present  boat,  and  force  her  to  reduce  her  fkre ; 
and  then,  when  my  capital  is  once  fairly  invested  in  the  boat,  and  the  business 
oegins  to  prosper,  I  can  and  will  reduce  my  charges  until  we  both  fhll  to  reasonable 
rat<9s,  or  are  foroed  to  do  so  by  other  boats  still  coming  Into  the  trade.**  Would  not 
Ihii  reasoning  be  Just,  and  is  It  not  dally  racempllfled  and  acted  on  by  sensible  men 
around  you  !  And  yet  such  Is  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  the  tariff,  when  It 
gets  into  fudl,  and  fair,  and  permanent  operation. 

3nt  there  is  another  oltfection  against  the  tariff,  though  found  generally  only  In 
ih«  mouth  of  the  partisan  demagogue ;  It  is,  tliat  the  manufacturers  are  making 
wtansy  by  it.  That  some  of  them  haT«  realised  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  tnTeot- 
ments ;  that  It  is  **  a  monopoly  **  in  their  hands ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  leglslatioa 
of  the  country  operates  partially  for  them.  Before  I  combat  the  truth  of  this 
objectioc,  I  must  express  my  deep  contempt  for  the  source  from  which  it  generally 
emanates.  It  is  one  of  those  low  and  miserable  attempts  to  array  the  poorer 
«l«j>ses  against  the  rich,  which  I  never  see  without  sentiments  of  abhorrMioe.  It  is 
the  dmanation  of  a  base  envy  which  denominates  every  man,  who  by  Industry,  and 
iklll,  and  talent,  has  accumulated  a  little  reputation  and  property,  an  aristocrat; 
which  looks  upon  wealth  legitiroMt«ly  engaged  in  commerce  or  other  tmployment,  ai 
a  **  monopoly,'*  and,  an>ealing  to  the  vilest  passions  of  men,  would  array  societf 
against  Itself,  to  the  utter  destruction  both  of  society  and  of  goiemment.  Society 
must  consist  of  all  the  varied  relations  and  Interests  of  life.  All  its  members  are 
vitally  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  body.  Every  one  is  bound  to  con* 
tribute  his  modicum  of  intelligence,  morals,  industry,  and  enterprise  to  the  general 
stock.  The  minutest  particles  of  the  twig  which  I  hold  in  my  hauU,  arc  held  dosety 
together  by  an  inevluble  law  of  cohesion.  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe, 
•y  a  similar  l&w  pervading  nature,  is  attracted  to  this  twig,  and  It  in  Urn  to  them ; 
and  when  1  thus  let  it  fall,  true  to  lU  Instincts,  It  seeks  the  body  which,  b^ng  largest, 
attracts  it  most  powerftdly.  So  ought  society  to  be  framed.  There  sliould  be  no 
Jarring  elements  nor  discordant  parts.  There  need  be  none.  Government  should 
be  one  beautifbl  and  harmonious  whole,  where  each  might  pursv^e,  unmolested  of  the 
other,  his  own  inf^rests.    In  this,  our  free  and  broad  land,  there  are  no  dlstaaa 
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tioDi  In  Mclet/  except  what  men  may  make  fer  themaelTM.  Stephen  Olrard,  a 
poor  French  boy,  landed  in  Philadelphia,  without  friendi  and  without  means,  and 
yet,  in  a  few  years,  had  accnmolated  an  immenee  fortune.  John  Jacob  Aator,  with 
bit  millions  of  dollars,  now  tottering  upon  the  rerge  of  the  grare,  eommenced  llfr 
a  penniless  adveuturer.  In  a  few  years  where  will  be  his  immense  fortune  f  Scat- 
tered into  a  hundred  hands,  dintributed  in  fertlliiing  rills  throughout  the  wh(rf« 
country ;  perhaps  not  accomplishing  a  single  wish  of  its  aconmnlator,  yet  ftilflUlnf 
its  inerltable  destiny  of  enriching  and  benefiting  the  entire  body.  The  rich  man 
of  to-day  is  the  poor  man  of  to-morrow,  and  the  reyerse.  Wealth  In  its  contlno- 
ance  is  uncertain,  and  held  by  the  firallest  tenure.  He,  then,  fellow-ciiiaens,  ft 
your  btilerce'  enemy  who  would  incite  yon  against  the  rich  man ;  he  is  himself  • 
Yictim  of  the  worst  of  passions.  There  are,  there  can  be,  no  permanent  monopollcfl 
in  this  country.  Wealth  here,  like  water,  will  seek  its  lerel.  Whererer  capital 
finds  a  safe  and  lucratire  investment,  it  will  be  made.  That  this  Is  so,  is  shown  in 
the  <&ct  that  Maryland  is  largely  engaged  in  manufhctures.  Tirginia,  North  Caro* 
Una,  Georgia,  South  Oarolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  are  al 
turning  their  attention  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  stated  that  slare-Iabor  Is  beat 
fitted  for  manufactures ;  the  sIatcs  are  more  docile,  more  under  control,  more  unl 
form,  will  work  longer,  and  are  less  expenslTe.  Should  these  calculations  acd 
expectations  prove  true,  we  will  no  longer  hear  the  cry  of  monopoly  or  against 
protection.  But  the  South,  as  it  Is  now,  have  no  right  to  say  one  word  on  ihat 
■ulilect ;  Inbor,  In  proportion  to  capital  Invested,  yields  a  far  handsomer  rsTeii&e 
in  the  South  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Prom  statlsttcaS  tables  now 
before  me,  contained  in  IIunt*s  MsrchanCt  Magaatn^^  It  Is  shown,  that  while  the 
average  return  from  labor  in  the  New  England  States  is  about  *S4,  In  Mississippi  II 
Is  1-09,  twice  as  much  as  the  average  of  New  England,  and  gr^eater  than  In  any 
State  of  the  Union  except  Louisiana,  who»e  commercial  facilities  through  New  Orleans 
bring  it  slightly  above  the  estimate  for  Misalsslppl.  HV,  then,  are  the  real  mono- 
polists. If  monopoly  exist  anywhere.  We  produce  a  staple  that  Nature  has  said 
shall  not  grow  north  of  our  latitude,  and  it  yields  us  doable  what  our  manafacturtng 
brethren  obtain.    We  should  be  for  ever  silenced  on  that  sul^ect,  tiien. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  elFect  of  a  protective  tariff  Is  to  ruin  our  commerce ;  I  h4T« 
Inoidentally  shown  already  It  will  have  a  contrary  effect.  At  the  worst,  !t  would 
ehange  the  character,  not  the  extent,  of  our  commerce.  Perhaps  we  might  not 
send  so  many  ships  abroad,  our  Intercourse  with  foreign  naiicr.s,  when  we  become 
independent  of  them  in  our  productions,  might  not  be  so  gr^at.  Thf  re  would  be  no 
need  of  It.  We  will  have  all  the  heart  onn  with,  :tll  the  patrio*.  ?ottld  desire,  o.*  our 
own  production,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  our  own  land.  But,  as  1  have 
already  remarked,  let  our  Internal  resources  be  developed,  and  with  some  4,00C 
miles  of  coast,  with  half  a  doien  Mediterraneans  as  large  as  that  which  divides 
Burope  from  Africa,  with  our  mighty  rivers,  that  at  onc«)  fertUlae  and  open  channels 
of  uitercourse  and  access  through  the  whole  land,  we  have  ample  verge  and  scope 
enough  for  all  our  vessels.  We  might  turn  one-half  of  our  forests  Into  ships,  one- 
half  our  population  Into  sailors,  whiten  our  coast«,  lakes,  and  seas  with  sails,  and  yet 
not  give  entire  development  to  our  commercial  resources.  But  I  eaanot  now  preai 
this  sul|)ect  farther. 

He  who  could  succeed  In  establishing  f^^e  trade  as  the  policy  of  this  oo«Dtry,  ei 
In  overthrowing  the  tariff  system,  and  destroying  our  American  manaflsetaree 
^ooM  be  entitled  to  receive  ftom  the  English  Oevernment  the  highest  pension  it 
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tikir  gift  If  their  eomtitution  and  lawg  permitted  It,  there  is  no  dukedom  or  earl 
ship  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  not  Jiutly  elevate  him.  Yes,  felloir.citiaens,  if 
the  orators  of  the  Democratic  party  could  persuade  us,  by  their  plausible  sophis  • 
tries,  that  free  trade  Is  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  England  would  rtjoice  to  her 
very  core.  I  bid  you,  then.  Democrats  and  Whigs,  beware  of  their  arguments 
And  of  their  arts.  Think  not  because  the  liquid  in  the  cup  «eems  fair  and  pare  that 
It  is  wholesome  drink.  Even  if  they  tell  you  it  is  the  red  and  bubbling  wine,  dask 
It  dowu ;  there  is  poison  in  it,  and  all  the  more  deadly  f^om  the  tempting  guise  II 
wears. 

And  here,  before  I  close,  let  me  touch  upon  another  view  of  this  great  question,  la 
which  the  South  is  most,  deeply  interested.  Those  among  us  who  are  opposed  to  tht 
protection  of  American  manafactcres,  know  that  the  result  is  decidedly  beneficial  to 
■ngtand,  to  Gouany,  and  to  France — but  more  especially  to  England,  who  is  by 
far  the  largest  »>nattmer  of  our  cotton.  And  yet  who  more  awake  than  those 
Southern  anti-tariff  politicians  to  the  interference  of  England  on  the  sul^ect  of  th« 
Annexation,  of  Texaa  f  It  is  strange  they  are  not  equally  alive  to  danger  here.  Do 
they  think  that  England,  who  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  abolished  her  own  system  of 
servitude,  who  has  passed  prohibitory  laws  against  the  introduction  into  her  terri- 
tory of  slave>made  sugar,  and  who  has,  through  her  ministers  and  parliament, 
almost  taken  oath  that  she  will  not  rest  from  her  labors  till  slavery  ceases  to  exist— 
do  they  think  that  England,  so  determined,  so  powerful,  and  with  such  resources, 
will  take  of  you  your  slave-grown  cotton  any  longer  than  she  is  obliged  to  do  saf 
She  cannot  now  do  without  it :  but  do  you  not  know  that  she  has  nearly  turned  the 
world  upetde  down  in  her  efforts  to  raise  cotton  by  a  system  of  free  labor  f  Anil 
when  you  reflect  how  broad  a  belt  of  land  encircles  the  earth  in  which  cotton  win 
grow  and  thrive,  and  that  but  a  few  years  ago  hardly  a  bale  was  grown  in  the 
United  States,  is  there  such  entire  certainty  that  she  may  not  ultimately  saceeed  f 
Shall  wa,  then,  be  dependent  upon  England  for  our  market,  or  upon  ourselves  f 
BttM  we,  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  find  her,  or  the  North,  our  >e8t  fHend?  For 
myself,  I  would  rather  look  at  home  than  abroad.  Our  Nortliem  brethren,  however 
opposed  they  are  to  slavery^fanattcs  though  some  of  them  may  be  on  the  suhlect— 
have  yet  sworn,  both  Whigs  and  DemocraU,  to  malnUin  faithfully  the  Gonstitution 
of  the  country,  by  which  slavery  is  protected — that  Constitution  which  is  at  ooco 
our  surety  and  our  shield.  I  would  rather  trust  our  Northern  brethren,  whose  fore- 
fklhers  and  ours  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  side  by  side,  while  their 
mothers  and  our  own  together  wrung  their  hands  over  the  desolations  of  the 
couitry,  or  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  ii^ured,  or  administered  consolation  to  the 
dying— I  would  rather  trust  the  sons  of  our  conjoint  sires,  from  whose  wiedom  we 
have  derived  our  noble  con'titution  of  Government,  and  in  which  they  feel  a  pride 
•Oual  to  our  own.  In  the  North,  too,  many  of  us  have  mothers,  sisters,  and  bro- 
thers, who  love  us  and  regard  us  as  part  of  themselves ;  I  would  rsther  trust 
Ihem.  •  •  e  ♦  e 

There  Is  one  more  snl^iect  upon  which  I  had  designed  to  say  a  few  words.  I  refef 
to  tho  Annexation  of  Texas  ;  but  time  forbids— <crie8  of  "  Go  on,"  "  Go  on.")  The 
evunl&g  If  now  far  advanced,  and  most  of  you,  especially  the  ladies,  are,  doubtless* 
waary.  On  some  future  occasion,  I  will  discuss  the  snl^ect  referred  to  before  eithei 
of  the  associations  in  the  city.  I  returned  yon  my  thanks  for  the  patient  and  ooa- 
iCderate  attention  you  have  paid  me,  during  my  long  address,  aad  I  only  mgret  yot 
bA7s  not  boen  more  fully  compensated 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

^feWm  of  the  Boprem*  Oonrt  of  the  U.  9.  lsT<dTliig  hie  Title  to  the  T.okeborf  Ooi» 
mone—Letten— Removal  to  New  Orlean»->Pttblio  DiDnera  tendered  him  on  Ioat* 
tng  Miiiiulppl^Hie  Settlement  ts  New  Orleene— Withdrawal  from  Partiee  and 
Derotion  to  his  Profession— His  Legal  Career— Aneodotee— Trial  of  Phelpe,  the 
Robber— His  Character  and  Attainments  as  a  Lawyer  and  Advocate. 

^T.86.    1846. 

The  year  1845  was  a  yerj  erentfal  one  to  Mr.  Prentiss. 
In  January  a  suit  invoWing  his  title  to  the  Yicksbarg 
''  Commons,"  and  which  had  been  seyeral  years  pending  in 
the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  decided 
against  him.  Thus,  at  a  single  blow,  the  pecuniary  rewards 
of  his  professional  life  were  snatched  from  him,  and  he  was 
left  worse  than  penniless.  All  the  rest  of  his  days  he  was 
heayily  embarrassed  by  old  debts — "  fionndering,"  to  use 
his  own  expression,  **  like  a  fish  in  a  net.''  He  had  built 
extensively  on  his  Commons  property,  expending  in  a  block 
of  stores,  a  large  hotel,  and  other  improvements,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Smedes,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  all  this  passed  out  of  his  possession 
by  the  above  deciKion.  In  communicating  to  him  this  judg* 
ment,  under  date  of  Washington  City,  July  19th,  his  friend, 
Mr.  Crittenden,  writes  : 

I  was  really  so  cast  down  and  overwhelmed  by  tlie  decision  ci 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  your  Yioks- 
burg  case,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  inform  you  of  the  result.  And 
but  for  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I  would  not  now  say  a  word  on 
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thr  subject.  The  Court  (the  Ohief  Jnstioe  and  McKioley  dis- 
Benting)  has  decidtd  that  the  daughters  of  the  testator,  Vick, 
have  an  equal  interest  with  the  sons  in  the  two  acre  tract  of 
land  reserved,  or  designated,  in  the  will,  as  the  site  of  the  town. 
The  decree  below  is  reversed,  the  demurrer  overruled,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 

Such  a  thing,  I  believe,  has  never  been  granted^  but  my  deter- 
mination now  is  to  apply  for  a  re-hearing.  Ton  may  expect  soon 
to  hear  from  me  again.  I  am  in  no  mood  to  write  more  at 
present.* 

He  thus  refers  to  this  decision  in  a  letter  to  his  elder 
brother : 

I  sympathize  with  yon  most  sincerely  in  yonr  difficulties,  and 
would  gladly  aid  you  in  any  manner  in  my  power. '  I  fear,  how 
ever,  that  my  name  would  be  of  little  service ;  for  I  do  not  now 
consider  myself  as  solvent.  In  fact,  I  am  entirely  used  np,  and 
do  not  expect  my  property  to  liquidate  my  debts.  There  has 
been,  recently,  a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  thrown  the  whole  town  of  Vicksburg  (all  my 
property  included)  into  litigation.  I  do  not  fear  the  final  result , 
but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  bring  the  suit  to  a  conclusion,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  no  one  will  buy,  or  take  In  payment,  property 
so  situated.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  largest  portion 
of  my  property,  including  the  hotel,  has  been  sacrificed,  under 
execution,  for  comparatively  nothing.  I  hope  still  to  be  able 
to  work  out  even,  if  I  can  realize  some  debts  due  me.  In 
deed,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  to  begin  the  world  anew,  pro- 
vided I  can  begin  free  firom  my  old  debts.  I  suppose  yon  are 
Aware  I  am  going  to  remove  to  New  Orleans  in  the  autumn.  I 
bave  made  all  my  arrangements  for  that  pnrpoeei  and  have  ^e 
Ctznoet  confidence  in  my  professional  success. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  will  show  that 

*  The  decision  will  b«  fcnnd  In  Hovard*ii  Sep.  ^  Sup.  Oimri  qf  Ui  &,  vol.  111.,  p 
Mi.  It  wu  ruled  by  four  Jndgei ;  Mr.  Justice  Story  being  absent,  and  Judge  Hel 
•:b  sot  hftTing  yet  taken  his  seat  >d  the  beach.— Eft. 
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this  misfortane  had  do  power  to  dampen  his  courage.  He 
recommenced  the  battle  of  life  with  as  much  confidence  as  he 
first  entered  it.  Never  were  his  letters  more  hopeful  ;  nerer 
did  thej  overflow  with  kindlier  or  more  joyoas  affections. 

TO     HIS     MOTHBB. 

Bbjmmt,  JSm.  19,  lS4fi» 

Mt  Dear  Mothsb: — 

On  New  Year's  day,  I  was  on  a  steamboat  all  day, 
with  Mary  and  the  children,  coming  np  from  Natchez,  where 
they  had  all  been  on  a  visit.  We  did  not  get  home  till  tlie  next 
morning,  and  then  I  had  to  go  ont  to  Jackson  to  attend  court, 
where  I  have  been  detained  ever  since.  Thus  I  missed  the 
opp>ortunity  of  writing  yon  on  New  Tear^s  day,  as  has  been  my 
oastom,  and  as  I  wished  to  do ;  bnt  both  Mary  and  I  tlioaght 
mach  of  yon,  and  all  the  dear  ones  aronnd  yoo  ;  we  talked  of 
yon,  and  from  the  bottom  of  onr  hearts  wished  yon  a  ^^  happy 
New  Tear.*'  Nor  did  little  Jeanie  forget  her  ^^  damma  Pren* 
tim^"*  (as  she  calls  it).  8he  loves  yon  as  mnch  as  she  does  her 
mother  or  me,  and  every  day  pays  her  respects  to  yoar  portrait, 
and  tells  all  strangers  who  it  is.  I  woald  not  write  from  Jack- 
son, for  I  preferred  writing  my  New  Tear's  letter  from  home, 
with  the  dear  ones  aronnd  me,  and  joining  in  affectionate  regard. 
I  came  home  yesterday  and  fonnd  them  all  well  and  happy,  and 
right  glad  to  see  me  :  and  that  made  me  happy  too ;  and  as  I 
look  at  them,  I  think  of  another  beloved  family,  not  less  dear, 
bat  far,  far  distant ;  each  one  of  whom  I  wish  may  ever  be  as 
Joyful  as  I  am  this  Sunday  night,  with  my  wife  and  children 
smiling  beside  me. 

And  how  has  the  last  year  gone  with  yon,  my  dearesffmother 
I  tmst  it  has  dealt  kindly  with  yonr  health,  and  pressed  ligbdy 
upon  your  dear  head.  It  snrely  has  not  been  barren  of  inte- 
resting events,  and  our  little  family  circle  can  make  np  quite  a 
chronicle  from  its  re(*ords.  Let  ns  see:  brother  G.  has  entered 
npon  his  high  calling,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  good.  Three 
grunilsons  have  been  born,  Uy  grow  np  and  call  you  blessed 
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And  were  it  not  for  the  illness  of  dear  Abby,  the  past  year 
would  be  one  of  pleasant  remembrances ;  but  I  trust  that  cause 
Df  sorrow  will  be  removed,  and  her  health  fully  restored.  The 
next  winter  she  must  come  and  spend  with  as;  we  were  greatly 
.1isap[>ointed  in  not  having  her  the  present.  How  does  Anna 
bear  her  maternal  honors  ?  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  finely ; 
there  is  nothing  like  practice  in  such  matters.  I  expect  Master 
Seargent  Prentiss  S.  is  a  very  fine  boy,  and  will  make  a  good  and 
great  man,  and  add  much  honor  to  the  name  his  mother  so 
kindly  gave  him.  My  own  little  George  Lewis  is  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  you  would  see  in  a  week^s  travel.  His  mother  thinks 
she  sees  in  him  already  an  incipient  minister,  though  certainly 
it  is  not  from  his  gratity  she  judges,  for  he  laughs  and  crowe 
continually.  He  is,  however,  very  good,  and  seldom  cries 
And  now,  my  dearest  mother,  good-bye.  Mary  joins  me  in 
love  to  all,  and  in  prayer  that  your  days  maybe  prolonged  until 
our  little  boy  shall  become  a  man,  and  feel  as  proud  in  being 
your  grandson  as  I  do  in  being 

Tour  afifectionate  and  devoted  son, 

BXABOBHT. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  younger  sister, 
written  shortly  before  : 

We  are  oveijoyed  by  receipt  of  Mr.  S.^s  letter,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  little  stranger.  I  congratulate  yoo,  my  dear 
sister,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  upon  yoor  safe  passage 
through  this  terrible  strait,  and  for  this  great  addition  to  yonr 
sources  of  happiness.  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  blessing  to  a 
young  wife  than  the  birth  of  a  fine,  healthy  child.  Now  the 
whole  circle  of  your  duties  and  ei^joyments  is  complete.  I  pity 
those  who  have  no  children,  They  know  nothing  of  the  best 
objects  of  human  existence  and  exertion.  And  so  yon  have 
fiutened  to  him  my  ngly  name.  I  feel  much  flattered  at  this 
mark  of  your  affection,  and  tmot  that  it  will  not  prove  a  name 
of  evil  omen.  Perhaps  he  will  make  it  distingnished,  and 
rescue  it  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  seemed  deatined.  Dea* 
HUle  fellow,  I  would  give  anjihing  to  see  him.    So  soon  as  yon 
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Are  ftble  to  write  you  most  give  ns  a  full  and  oonrpleto  aoconm 
of  liim — the  color  of  his  eyes,  hair,  whom  he  looks  like,  wbethei 
he  irt  good-natnred,  or  cross,  after  the  manner  of  his  namesake. 
Give  him  bis  nncle^s  kiss  and  blessing. 


TO     HIS     TOUNOBBT    BBOTHBB. 

TiCKainM,  Jim.  tS,  1845. 

Dbab  GsoBOi : — 

I  am  several  letters  in  arrear  to  yon,  for  which  I 
know  yonr  good  nature  would  excuse  me,  if  you  knew  bow 
much  I  have  been  engaged  fur  the  last  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
We  got  your  letter  of  the  7th  on  yesterday,  and  were  delighted 
to  hear  you  have  received  a  call  at  New  Bedford.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  flattering  one,  and  the  salary  quite  tolerable 
for  New  England.  I  know  nothing  of  the  place,  except  that  it 
is  a  whaling  one,  and  one  in  which  the  good  people  let  their 
lighU  shine,  and  do  not  hide  them  under  a  bushel.  I  presume 
you  have  decided  the  matter  long  before  this.  At  all  eventts 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  brother,  upon  the  favorable  pros- 
pects with  which  you  are  entering  upon  your  profession.  I  con- 
sider your  success  assured,  both  in  a  worldy  as  well  as  a  religious 
point  of  view.  If  yon  settle  at  New  Bedford,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  come  and  see  you,  and  teach  some  of  thoM  traut^  wliat  yon 
will  teach  yonr  parishioners,  the  evils  of  giving  way  to  the  but 
of  the  tempter.  I  am  very  busy  in  trying  to  wind  up  my  afEairs, 
preparatory  to  my  removal  to  New  Orleans.  I  succeed,  bow- 
ever,  but  slowly,  and  fear  I  shall  have  to  go  with  incnmbrancee 
npon  my  shoulders.  My  property  seems  to  be  useless  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  debts*  and  as  I  have  no  lamp  of  Aladdin,  some  of  my 
debts  will  have  to  wait  a  little  my  convenience.  However,  a 
liave  no  fear  of  my  success  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  determine<l 
to  go  next  fall,  at  any  saoriflce  of  my  affairs  here.  I  consider 
tbis  State  as  disgraced  and  degraded,  and  I  have  sworn  that  1 
will  not  bring  up  my  children  within  reach  of  its  infamous  doc* 
Irines.    We  are  all  in  eccellent  health.    Mary  works  in  the  gar 
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don  every   dup,  and  Jeanie  helps  ber,  with  more   seal   than 

knowledge.    Tonr  namesake  increases  rapidly  in  grace  and  nta* 

tnre,  and  already  looks,  at  least  in  his  mother^s  estimation,  like  a 

young  parson.    My  own  health  has  improved.     It  has  not  been 

better  for  two  years.    We  shall  look  with  inipatienoe  for  your 

next  letter. 

Tonr  affectionate  brother, 

Sbaboist* 


TO  THE  8  A  MX. 

Yiansviio,  March  7,  IdiS. 

DiAB  GxoBOx: — 

Mary  wrote  two  or  three  days  since,  bnt  as  we 
are  all  going  down  to  Natchez  to-day,  I  will  also  drop  a  line. 
We  are  going  to  Longwood,  and  shall  make  a  visit  of  eight  or 
t  n  days.  Mary  and  the  children  are  in  excellent  health ;  indeed, 
I  never  saw  such  strong  and  healthy  children  in  my  life.  Mas- 
ter Greorge  is  a  perfect  little  Hercules,  and  I  have  no  donbt, 
will  achieve  as  many  labors  as  that  worthy  ever  did.  Theif 
minds,  too,  seem  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  their  bodies,  and  Jeania 
already  requires  a  regular  system  of  education.  We  are  delighted 
at  yonr  acceptance  of  the  call  to  New  Bedford*  The  place  of 
itself  must  be  pleasant,  and  I  fancy,  too,  the  good  people  of 
New  Bedford  are  very  agreeable  folks,  open-hearted,  and  gene- 
rous: they  smack  of  the  ocean.  I  shall  not  forget,  when  I 
ooine  to  see  you,  to  examine  into  those  fishing  privilegee,  to  which 
you  allude;  especially  the  trout  stream^  which,  however,  I  fear 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  the  famous  old  *^  Great 
Brook,"  the  most  classic  stream,  in  my  opinion,  in  North 
America. 

«  •  «  «  I  suppose  you  are  now  at  N.  Bedford,  setting 
your  house  in  order.  How  I  should  love  to  drop  in  upon  yon, 
and  laugh  at  the  inexperience  of  two  such  beginners,  enlighten- 
In^;  yon  perhaps  the  while,  with  the  result  of  my  own  experi* 
CLce  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  housekeeping. 
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I  wish  mach  yoQ  were  near  enough  to  pay  na  a  biidai 
visit.  Belmont  is  now  the  very  place  for  passing  a  honey- 
moon. Millions  of  flowers  are  breaking  the  very  backs  of 
the  breezes  with  heavy  loads  of  fragrance;  thousands  of  birds 
are  siugiog  love  to  each  other,  and  building  nests  under 
our  very  noses,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Jeanie  is  continually 
flyiog  about  like  a  butterfly  among  the  flowers,  while  ^^  gen- 
tle Geordie  '^  crows  in  imitation,  or  defiance  of  every  bird's  note 
he  hears.  Oh  1  we  should  be  so  happy  if  you  were  with  wl 
We  are  waiting  anxiously  lor  a  full  account  of  the  wedding,  and 
hope  in  a  week  to  hear  from  you.  Mary  and  the  children  are 
well.  I  am  busy  studying  Oivil  Law,  and  preparing  myself  for 
New  Orleans.  I  have  met  with  much  difficulty  and  annoyance, 
in  closing  up  my  business  here,  and  do  not  expect  to  save  any* 
tiling  from  the  wreck.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  get  out  of 
the  State  as  rich  as  I  got  into  it.  I  only  regret  I  did  not  go  to 
New  Orleans  three  or  four  years  ago.  Vicksburg  b  becoming 
every  day  more  distasteful  to  me,  and  were  it  not  for  Belmont,  1 
would  not  stay  here  this  summer.  Again,  my  dear  brotheri 
God  bless  you  and  dear  sister  L.,  and  make  yonr  union  as  happy, 
aa  anticipation  has  ever  painted  it 

Very  affectionately  your  brother, 


to  hib   m0t&.ib. 

Mt  Dbui  Mothxb: — 

I  start  to-day  for  New  Orleans  to  make  my  final 
arrangements  for  removing.  From  New  Orleana  I  shall  go  np 
to  Alexandria,  which  is  on  Red  RiTer,  in  Louisiana,  to  attend 
the  Supreme  Oourt.  I  expect  to  get  back  here  about  the  middle 
of  October.  We  shall  then  pack  np  immediately  and  be  ofH 
Mary,  with  the  children  and  her  mother,  go  down  with  me  aa 
far  as  Natchez,  where  they  will  stay  till  I  return.  I  shall  be 
right  glad  when  the  moving  is  all  over,  I  assure  yon,  and  we  get 
onoe  more  comfortably  settled.    I  am  delighted  with  the  move, 
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and  onl}  regret  that  I  did  not  make  it  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
Mj  prospects  in  New  Orleans  are  excellent,  and  all  my  friends 
encourage  me  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  do  better  there^  *n  my 
profession,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  Mississippi.  I  go  under 
great  advantages.  I  am  as  well  known  there  as  I  am  hereii 
and  have  in  the  city  a  great  many  warm  friends.  Indeed,  1 
liave  no  fear  whatever  of  the  reault.  We  have  been  expecting 
a  letter  from  Abby  with  great  anxiety,  but  have  not  received 
one  for  several  weeks.  I  am  anxious  for  her  to  get  here  before 
we  leave  Belmont,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  go 
on  for  her.  My  business  here,  however,  has  been  such,  in 
winding  up  my  afiairs,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave. 
I  hope  Abby  has  found  some  of  our  friends  whom  she  could 
accompany,  and  is  already  on  the  way.  As  soon  as  I  return 
from  Alexaodria,  if  necessary,  I  will  come  up  to  Oindnuati  or 
Pittsburg,  and  meet  her.  Mary  and  the  little  ones  are  dying  to 
see  her.  Jeanie  talks  a  great  deal  about  Aunt  Abby,  and  we  are 
all  truly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having  her  with  ns  all  win- 
ter. I  am  certain  she  will  pass  a  pleasant  winter,  and  return,  I 
trust,  with  her  health  fully  restored.  We  would  give  anything 
m  the  world  if  you  were  coming  too.  The  family  all  Join  me  in 
love  and  kind  remembrances.  Remember  me  to  all  our  friends, 
and  believe  me,  ever  and  truly,  my  dearest  mother. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Sbabosht. 


TO     THB     8AMB. 

Nbw  OBLun,  JTof .  10, 1S4& 

Mt  Dbab  Mothxb: — 

We  have  been  in  New  Orleans  a  week,  and  are 
DOW  fairly  settled  down  in  our  own  bonse,  and  begin  to  feel  as 
if  we  were  at  home.  We  have  a  very  comfortable  house,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  and  are  all  quite  pleased  with  our  move. 
We  had  to  stay  two  or  three  days  at  the  hotel ;  but  we  all  went 
to  work  immediately,  putting  up  furniture,  and  laying  dAwa  oaiv 
pets.    Ton  would  have  laughed  to  see  me  sitting  on  nue  liu^r, 
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and  sewing  away  at  the  carpets,  with  Mary  and  Abby.    A.  iiaa 

of  great  servioe,  and  did  as  much  or  more  than  any  of  ns ;  so 

you  may  jndge  how  her  health  has  improved.     Yon  can't  tell 

how  deh'ghted  we  are  to  have  her  with  ns.    The  children  are 

already  as  fond  of  her  as  they  are  of  me,  and  "Annt  Abby" 

seems  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  family  that  I  don't  tee  how  w^ 

shall  be  able  to  part  with  her  next  spring.    Bnt  the  best  of 

all  is,  her  health  has  improved  so  wonderfnlly  that  yon  wonld 

hardly  know  her.    She  has  scarcely  any  congh,  and  walks  a  mile 

or  two  throngh  the  city  withont  fatigne.     She  says  she  can 

hardly  realize  the  rapid  and  favorable  change.     Indeed,  she 

improved  all  the  way  on  her  route,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 

and  exposure  of  travelling.    Now  that  we  are  settled  down,  and 

she  can  get  a  little  rest,  she  will  improve  still  more  rapidly. 

The  only  regret  I  feel  about  her  being  here  is,  that  you  are  left  so 

lonely.    If  you  were  only  with  us,  my  dear  mother,  how  happy 

we  should  all  be.    But  you  must  make  Anna  come  and  pay  you 

some  long  visits  during  the  winter.  The  children  have  botli  been 

sick.  We  thought,  at  first,  they  had  the  scarlet  fever.  Geordie  has 

entirely  recovered,  and  is  now  heartier,  if  possible,  than  ever. 

Jeanie  has  had  a  cold,  and  is  still  suffering  from  the  attack, 

but  I  think  she  will  get  over  it  in  a  few  days.    Abby  is  going  to 

send  you  a  letter  to-day,  so  I  will  stop.    Al  Join  in  lore  and  kind 

remembrances. 

Tour  affectionate  son, 

Sbabobnt. 

It  was  not  nntil  after  mature  deliberation  that  he  decided 
to  select  New  Orleans  as  his  future  home.  During  the  win- 
ter  of  1843-4,  aroand  his  fireside,  the  snbjeet  was  often  talked 
of,  and  the  advantages  of  different  cities  canvassed.  New 
York  and  Baltimore  were  the  principal  competitors  with 
New  Orleans  ;  bat  many  considerations,  professional  and 
domestic,  seemed  to  point  to  the  Gresent  City,  notwithstand- 
ing his  going  there  would  involve  the  vast  labor  of  master- 
ing, and  the  peculiar  diflSculty  of  practising,  an  entirely  new 
vystem  of  law.    '*  It  was,"  to  borrow  tho  language  of  one 
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of  hid  most  accomplished  aud  admiring  friends,  "  it  was  a 
hasardoas  undertaking  ;  many  well-earned  reputations  had 
been  wrecked  in  this  great  city.  A  new  system  of  law  had 
to  be  mastered  ;  it  was  not  like  moving  from  one  common 
law  State  to  another  ;  but  it  was  passing  into  a  jurisdiction 
where  the  laws  of  Rone  held  sway,  and  the  imperial  sceptre 
still  had  power."* 

His  determination  to  leave  Mississippi  excited  deep  regret 
throughout  the  State,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  hia 
old  friends  and  neighbors  at  Yicksburg,  ''  anxious  to  testify 
their  regard  for  him  personally,  and  to  seal  that  friendship 
which,  through  many  years,  had  known  no  change,  except 
continual  increase,  earnestly  requested  him  to  partake  with 
them  of  a  Social  Dinner." 

More  than  a  year  before,  he  had  received  the  following 
communication  from  Natchez : 

KATCm,  «My  IS,  18M. 

To  Hon.  S.  S.  Pbbmti8b. 

Sat : — The  undersigned,  having  heard,  with  deep 
regret,  of  your  determination  to  withdraw  from  this  State, 
which  you  have  so  long  adorned  by  the  splendor  of  yonr  elo- 
qnenoe,  and  seek  a  residence  in  some  more  propitions  soil, 
undefiled  by  the  foal  hen^sy  of  Repudiation,  cannot  permit  you 
to  depart  without  such  a  manifestation  of  their  feelings  as  will 
m«>8t  strongly  evince  their  high  personal  regard,  and  their  pro- 
fonud  admiration  of  those  distinguished  abilities  which  have  so 
often,  and  with  such  signal  snooess,  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
great  principles  for  which  we  are  all  contending. 

Usage  indicates  one  of  sundry  modes  by  which  a  commnnlty 
may  do  honor  to  an  eminent  citizen,  whose  brilliant  career  has 
ill i8tni.ted  their  country ;  and  that  mode  the  undersigned  will 


*  J.  W.  Vrost,  Vsq.  H«  haa  tisce  (Ulen  »  Tictlili  to  dodUng.  H«  wu  for 
time  editor  of  the  Jf.  O,  iVeeoMil,  ftod  a  gentltman  of  floe  social  and  literary  eitf* 
tve.  Be  was  a  native  of  Maine.  Ills  death  was  one  of  the  saddest  fhilts  that  the 
Murdcroos  custom  w*ilch  cansod  It  hat  ever  brought  forth,  even  In  the  SouUiwett 
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adopt  by  asking  yoa  to  partake  of  a  Publlo  Dinner,  on  a  daj 
most  convenient  to  yourself,  which  we  pray  yon  will  designate. 

This  very  flattering  invitation  was  signed  by  a  large  nam* 
ber  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Adams  county. 
Appended  to  it  were  such  names  as  James  G.  Wilkins,  Ste- 
phen Dancan,  George  Winchester,  Adam  L.  Binguman,  and 
many  others,  not  nnknown  througliout  the  Union. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Natchez,  September  15th,  1845,  the 
invitation  is  thas  renewed  : 

Tour  friends  here,  anxions  to  testify  their  warm  personal 
regard,  as  well  as  to  evince  their  admiration  for  those  great 
abilities,  which  yon  have  so  conspicuously  and  so  efflcaoioasly 
exerted,  in  the  effort  to  strangle  the  monster  Repudiation,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  arrest  the  political  perversity,  which,  in  its 
overwhelming  course,  threatens  to  demolish  all  moral  and  con- 
stitutional restraint,  ask  yon  to  partake  with  them  a  Public 
Dinner,  to  be  given  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  on  a  day  .to  be  fixed 
by  you,  prior  to  your  departure. 

He  had  been  in  New  Orleans  bat  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
writes  :  ''  I  have  already  considerable  basiness,  although  it 
has  not  yet  ripened  into  fees.  My  friends  predict  for  me 
much  greater  success  than  I  choose  to  believe  in  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  out  of  Mississippi,  and  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  come  here  ten  years  ago.  I  shall  quit 
politics  entirely,  and  devote  myself  to  my  profession." 

llis  removal  to  Louisiana  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
throughout  the  country  with  great  interest,  and  most  hearty 
good  wishes,  not  without  friendly  counsels,  followed  him 
thither.  "  And  now  that  you  are  fairly  settled  in  New 
Orleans,'^  Mr.  Gi'ittcnden  writes  to  him  early  in  1846, 
'*  you  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  bHsiness^  I  suppoee. 
devoted  to  your  causes  and  your  briefs.     I  hope  that  it  may 
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oe  80,  and  that  all  the  temptations  of  New  Orleans  may 
have  no  power  over  yon.  Ton  have  a  noble  caieer  before 
yoQ  there;  if  yoa  but  ran  it  with  all  diligence  and 
industry." 

Another  old  friend,  whose  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  only 
exceeded  by  personal  regard  for  him,  writes  thus  : 

I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  ranch  I  rejoice  in  your  final 
establishment  at  New  Orleaos,  and  io  the  flattering  prospects  of 
yonr  saooess  there.  I  am  delighted,  too,  with  yonr  motto.  Ton 
will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  add  that  jostice  equally  to 
yourself,  yonr  position,  and  yonr  profession,  seems  to  demand 
that,  for  the  next  ten  years,  if  God  spares  yonr  life,  yon  should 
bo  a  9eholoi^  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  I  use  the  word  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  including  the  studies  which 
form  the  philosophic  jurist  and  statesman,  not  less  than  those 
which  form  the  man  of  ta^te  and  intellectual  accomplish  men  ts. 
Daniel  Webster,  I  am  tohl,  amid  the  heaviest  pressure  of  official 
and  prcifessional  engagements,  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  reading  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  classics ;  especislly  to  a  frequent  perusal  and  reperusal 
of  such  authors  as  Lord  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Burke.  And  he  is, 
doubtless,  quite  as  much  indebted  to  the  profound  wisdom  he 
has  imbibed  from  these  kingly  intellects,  as  to  his  own  massive 
genius,  for  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  With  your  vast 
fund  of  experience  already  treasured  up— the  best  and  readiest 
interpreter  of  all  book-knowledge— and  with  your  unrivalled 
gifts,  1  really  do  ni>t  see  what  is  to  prevent  your  becoming,  if 
you  will,  the  deepest,  the  ablest^  as  well  as  the  WMTtaty  lawyer 
in  the  land.    May  God  bless  you  I 

During  the  next  two  years  Mr.  Prentiss  devoted  himself 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  labors  of  his  profession,  and 
especially  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  took 
DO  part  in  political  affairs,  and  seemed  wholly  absorbed  io 
the  care  of  his  family,  in  extricating  himself  from  his  peca- 
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niarj  embarrassments,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  ai 
honorable  legal  career  in  the  Southwestern  metropolis 
Removed  from  the  scene  of  former  party  contests,  and  no 
longer  harassed  by  the  spectre  of  Repudiation,  his  political 
feelings  were  greatly  softened  ;  he  came  to  look  upon  Demo- 
crats with  a  more  charitable  eye,  and  though  steadfast  in  his 
old  principles,  he  was  less  and  less  disposed  to  consider  the 
Whig  party  as  immaculate,  or  the  opposite  party  as  wholly 
corrupt.  His  removal  to  Louisiana  had  a  very  happy  effect, 
too,  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  social  and  literary  inter- 
course, and  also  in  creating,  or  renewing,  many  friendly, 
genial  ties  and  kindly  associations  with  New  England.  No 
small  portion  of  the  eminent  merchants  and  professional  men 
of  New  Orleans,  like  himself,  were  from  the  North,  and 
still  bound  to  it  by  a  thousand  tender  recollections,  as  well 
as  by  the  sacred  affections  of  family  and  kindred. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  a  little  upon 
his  character  and  attainments  as  a  lawyer.  It  is  matter  of 
deep  regret  that  the  records  of  his  legal  career  are  so 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  An  accurate  report  of  his  prin- 
cipal speeches  in  the  Federal  and  State  Courts  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  forensic  eloquence  and  literature  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  criminal  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
full  of  wild,  romantic  interest,  and  afforded  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  his  varied  gifts.  His  civil  practice, 
too,  embraced  several  suits,  which  were  among  the  heaviest 
of  a  private  nature  ever  tried  before  an  American  tribunal. 
But  not  a  single  case,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  ever  fully 
reported.  The  only  relic  of  his  forensic  oratory  is  his 
address  at  the  Wilkinson  Trial.  The  published  portion  of 
his  speech  on  the  Mississippi  Contested  Election,  however, 
rouy  be  considered  as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  his  lega^ 
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acamcn  and  dialectic  skill.  Bat  he  has  left  nothing  behind 
him  which  completely  exhibits  what  his  admirers  regarded 
as  the  pecnliar  excellence  of  his  best  efforts  at  the  bar — ^the 
singolar  combination  of  logical  power  and  clearness  with 
intense  passion,  wit,  learning,  pathos,  and  a  TiTid,  all- 
informing  imagination. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  aim  to  depict  Mm  as  a 
lawyer,  in  as  faithful  colors  as  the  scanty  materials  perniit. 

At  the  bar  (Mr.  Smedes  writes),  yonr  brother  was  essen- 
tially  in  his  element.  He  rejoiced  in  the  keen  enooanter  of  wits, 
the  excited  logical  ocmtests,  the  rapid  shifting  of  scenes  in  the 
drama  of  the  trial,  tlie  conflict  of  mind  with  mind  in  all  the 
varied  forms  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Ni$i  Priiu  Oonrts.  In 
this  field  of  legal  strife,  where  the  readiness  in  the  use  of  the 
weapon,  and  its  sharpness  and  weight,  are  the  sorest  goarantees 
of  success,  he  stood  proudly  eminent.  One  who  never  heard 
him  at  the  bar  and  before  a  Jury,  oonld  form  no  idea  of  the 
powers  and  resources  of  hio  intellect.  No  turn  in  his  case,  no 
adduction  of  proof  adverse,  no  unfortunate  diMilkm0nt  on  his  own 
side,  ever  dii»coiii posed  him ;  they  only  stimulated  him  to  renewed 
effort ;  he  rose  with  the  emergency,  and  always  greater  .than  it. 
His  readiness  and  self-poesesnon  were,  indeed,  wonderful,  and 
neter  left  him.  He  was  once  defending  an  action  of  ejectment 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Washington  County,  for  a  tract  of  land. 
Mr.  N.  D.  Coleman,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  had  disclosed 
his  ease  to  the  Jury,  when  '^  Old  Belcher,'^  as  he  is  called,  a 
£unous  hunter,  living  in  the  swamps  of  Deer  Creek,  who  hap-* 
pened  to  be  on  the  Jury,  cried  out,  *^  l%at^$  a  good  title  ;  I  go 
for  plaintiff.^^  Your  brother,  with  his  fine  smile  lighting  up  his 
face,  says,  ^^  Wait  a  minute.  Belcher ;  wait  till  you  Lave  heard 
my  side."  "Well,"  said  Belcher,  falling  back,  "Til  wait" 
Mr.  PjiKNTiss  finished  his  proof,  and,  turning  to  Belcher,  says, 
"•  What  do  you  think  of  tliat  f "  ''  That'e  a  good  title^  too;"  says 
Belcher ;  ^  PU  go  with  the  majority  P 

In  1887,  when  he  thought  his  fortune  made,  he  retired  from 
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the  practice,  and  very  rarely  came  to  the  Court  Honse.  In  th« 
winter  of  1888-9,  when  Judge  Guiun  and  inyeelf  were  practising 
law  together,  we  had  a  case  of  slander  for  the  defence.  It  wai 
the  first  suit  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  known  brought  in  the 
Ooart,  and  the  only  one,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  brought  In  it. 
People  here  settle  their  slander  suits  in  another  court.  Qoorge 
8.  Terger,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  State,  was  on  the 
other  side,  and  Judge  Gnion  was  absent.  I  felt  unequal  to  the 
task  of  defending  the  suit  alone,  and  when  I  found  the  presiding 
judge  would  not  lay  it  over,  I  wrote  your  brother  a  note,  telling 
him  how  I  was  situated :  tliat  Mr.  Terger  had  that  morning 
been  specially  retained  on  the  other  side,  and  asking  him  to 
come  up  and  help  me.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  case  before ; 
but,  with  that  kindliness  with  which  he  then  overflowed,  and 
which,  had  he  possessed  the  mines  of  Pern,  would  have,  in  the 
end,  left  his  pocket-book  empty,  he  came  at  once  to  my  aid. 
When  he  reached  the  court-room,  the  Jury  were  empanelled,  and 
a  witness  on  the  standi  It  was  a  cold  day,  in  the  month  of 
December ;  the  plaintiff  was  present  in  court,  clad  in  a  white 
linsey  (woollen)  Jacket ;  the  defendant  was  present  also.  The 
case  was  ^^  R.  Jones  o.  Wm.  0.  Doss  ;*'  it  afterwards  went  to  the 
High  Oouri,  and  is  reported  in  8  How,  Mm,  Bq>,  under  the  style 
of  ^^  Doss  «.  Jones ;"  but  it  went  up  on  law  points  alone.  The 
proof  was  simple  of  the  speaking  of  the  slanderous  words — to 
wit,  ^^  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  thief,  and  had  stolen  a  flitch  of  baoon ; 
and  that  the  plaintiff  owned  some  land  and  some  negroes."  This 
was  the  whole  case,  and  on  this  slight  foundation  your  brother 
built  an  argument  of  wit,  sarcasm,  ridictde,  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation, that  I  believe  even  he  never  surpa^^sed.  The  man  whe 
brought  tlie  suit,  although  it  was  one  of  oar  coldest  winter  days, 
sweat  until  his  white  woollen  coat  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  the  river.  Our  client,  after  the  trial  was  ended, 
declared  that  he  never  paid  flve  hundred  dollars  more  willingly, 
that  being  the  sum  into  wliich  the  Jury  mulcted  him.  Ton  will, 
perhaps,  wonderingly  ask,  how  could  any  man  make  a  brilliant 
■peech,  irresistibly  comic,  terrible  in  denunciation,  and  eloqnen* 
la  thought  and  word,  on  auoh  a  topic  ?    In  endeavoring  to  reoaL 
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the  ontl'ine  of  it,  I  find  myself  iaoapable  of  d  >ing  him  anything 
like  justice,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt  Bnt  I  recollect 
well  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  class  of  men  who  bring  slandef 
suits;  cowards,  who  dare  not  vindicate  themselves;  cliaracter- 
lesjs,  and  who  seek  at  the  hands  of  a  Jury  what  by  a  life  of  honest 
industry,  had  they  led  it,  they  might  have  built  up  for  them- 
selves)  men  of  an  evil  eye,  and  who  look  covetously  on  their 
neighbors*  negroes.  His  account,  too,  of  what  constitutes  repu- 
tation and  character ;  the  traits  of  the  true  man  of  honor;  his 
delineation  of  the  high-toned  gentleman — these,  and  other  sali- 
ent points  of  the  speech,  I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  PBKMTisa  was  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  oaring  for  and 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  clients.  But  he  was  not  less 
regardful  of  his  own,  and  maintained  them,  as  against  his  clients, 
with  equal  determination.    On  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Owen  P. 

0 agaiosi  Redding  B.  Herring,  involving  aaamount  of  about 

twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  which  the  plaintiff's  right  to 
recover  anything  was  very  doubtful,  Mr.  G.  was  present,  and 
while  your  brother  was  examining  a  witness,  came  forward,  and, 
without  speaking  to  Mr.  P.,  or  indicating  his  intention  to  him, 
addressed  a  question  to  the  witness  as  to  some  fact  pertaining  to 
the  cat^e.     Tour  brother  rose,  and  looking  at  his  client,  said, 

^  Mr.  Owen  P.  0 ^  am  I  managing  this  case,  or  are  you  f 

If  yon  are,  sir,  I  will  abandon  it  at  once.  If  I  am,  allow  me  to 
continue  it  without  your  interference.''  The  look  and  manner 
in  which  this  was  said,  in  tlie  hearing  of  the  whole  court  and 
jury,  were  overwhelming;  Mr.  0  shrunk  back  with  an 
apology,  and  was  as  mute  as  a  mouse  the  rest  of  the  trial,  which 
resulted  in  a  large  verdict  for  him,  on  what  I  thought,  most 
questionable  grounds.  But  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  Jury 
to  resist  your  brother  at  that  day  (1887);  he  would  argue  with 
them,  joke  with  them,  drive  them  by  his  indignant  and  wither- 
ing denunciations,  or  lead  them  captive  with  his  eloquence. 
Those  he  was  severest  upon  were  always  the  most  eager  to  get 
his  services  on  their  side  when  they  again  became  involved  la 
litigation. 

roL.  n.  16* 
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The  following  passages  from  an  article*  in  the  Unb^A 
States  Law  Magazine  for  May,  1852,  appear  to  me  to  indi 
cate,  with  much  discrimination,  the  main  elements  of  hid 
legal  character  : 

I  oome  now  to  speak  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

He  was  more  widely  known  as  a  politician  than  a  lawyer,  as 
an  advocate  than  a  jurist.  This  was  becanse  politics  form  a 
wider  and  more  oonspicnoas  theatre  than  the  bar,  and  because 
the  mass  of  men  are  better  Judges  of  oratory  than  of  law.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  versatility  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, is  most  trne ;  that  he  was  a  popular  orator  of  the  first 
class,  is  also  true ;  and  that  all  of  his  faculties  did  not  often,  if 
ever,  find  employment  in  his  profession,  may  be  true  likewise. 
80  far  he  appeared  to  better  advantage  in  a  deliberative  assembly 
or  before  the  people,  that  there  he  had  a  wider  range,  and  sub- 
jects of  a  more  general  interest,  and  was  not  fettered  by  rules 
and  precedents;  his  genius  expanded  over  a  larger  area,  and 
exercised  his  powers  in  greater  variety  and  number.  Moreover, 
a  stump  speech  is  rarely  made  chiefiy  for  conviction  and  persua- 
sion, but  to  gratify  and  delight  the  auditors,  and  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  Imagery,  anecdote,  ornament,  elo- 
quence and  elocution,  are  in  better  taste  than  in  a  speech  at  tiie 
bar,  where  the  chief  and  only  legitimate  aim  is  to  convince  and 
instruct. 

It  will  always  be  a  mooted  point  among  Pbxntiss^s  admirers 
as  to  where  his  strength  really  lay.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it 
was  as  a  Jurist  that  lie  mostly  excelled;  that  it  consisted  in 
knoicing  and  being  able  to  show  to  others  what  was  the  law,    I  state 

^  It  Wfti  written  by  J  Q.  Baldwin,  Btq.,  now  of  San  Franclieo,  and  hai  ilnee  been 
reprinted  In  TheFlttth  Timsi  qf  Alabama  and  Miui9§lppi.  The  whole  iketefa 
IS  Tery  iplrited,  though  Inaccurate  In  leyeral  particularly  and  based  chiefly  upon  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  FrenU—  during  the  **  flush  times"  of  188S-8.  It  Is  marked 
by  sach  an  admiring  and  friendly  temper,  that,  had  the  author's  aoqoalntanoe  wltk 
Mr.  P.  been  longer  and  more  intimate,  some  expressions  in  it,  I  cannot  doobt 
wonid  ha?e  been  eonstderably  modiflcd,  whUe  others  would  hare  been  I'tlrell 
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tSbe  opinion  with  some  diffidence,  and,  did  it  rest  on  rayown  jndg- 
ment  alone,  should  not  hazard  it  at  all.  But  the  eminent  Ohlef 
Justice  c»f  the  High  Oonrt  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  Mississippi, 
thonght  that  Pxuentisb  appeared  to  most  advantage  before  that 
C«>u:  t ;  and  a  distingairthed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Omrt  of 
Alabama,  who  had  heard  him  before  tlie  Ohanoellor  of  Missis* 
sippi,  expressed  to  me  tlie  opinion  that  his  talents  shone  most 
conspicuously  in  that  forum.  These  were  men  who  oould  e 
misled  from  a  fair  judgment  of  a  legal  argument  by  mere  ora- 
tory, about  as  readily  as  old  Play  fair  oould  have  been  turned  from 
a  true  criticism  upon  a  mathematical  treatise,  by  its  being  bur- 
nished oyer  with  extracts  from  Fourth-of-July  harangues.  Had 
brilliant  declamation  been  his  only  or  chief  faculty,  there  were 
plenty  of  his  competitors  at  the  bar,  who,  by  their  learning  and 
powers  of  argument,  would  have  knocked  the  spangles  off  from 
him,  and  sent  his  cases  whirling  out  of  court,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  hapless  clients  who  had  trusted  to  such  fragile  help  in 
times  of  trial. 

As  an  advocate,  Mr.  Prentiss  attained  a  wider  celebrity  than 
as  a  jurist.  Indeed,  he  was  more  formidable  in  this  than  in  any 
other  department  uf  his  profession.  Before  the  Supreme,  or 
Chancery,  or  Circuit  Court,  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  inferior 
abilities  might  set  off,  against  greater  native  powers,  superior 
application  and  research ;  or  the  precedents  might  overpower 
him  ;  or  the  learning  and  judgment  of  the  bench  might  come  in 
aid  of  the  right,  even  wlien  more  feebly  defended  than  assailed. 
But  what  protection  had  mediocrity,  or  even  second-rate  talent, 
against  the  influence<4  of  excitement  and  fascination,  let  loose 
tiefore  a  mercurial  jury,  at  least  as  easily  impressed  through 
their  passions  as  tlicir  reason  ?  The  boldness  of  his  attacks,  his 
Iron  nerve,  his  ailroitnese,  his  power  of  debate,  the  overpowering 
fire  (broarlside  after  broadside)  which  he  poured  into  the  assail- 
able  points  of  his  adversary,  his  facility  and  plainness  of  illus* 
tration,  and  his  talent  of  adapting  himself  to  every  mind  and 
character  he  addressed,  rendered  him,  on  all  debatable  issueti 
next  to  irresi!«tible.  To  give  him  the  conclusion  was  nearly  thf 
same  thing  as  to  give  him  the  verdict. 
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In  the  exaroination  of  witnesses  he  was  thought  partionlarlj 
to  excel.  He  wasted  no  time  by  irrele  rant  questions.  He  seemed 
to  weigh  every  question  before  he  put  it,  and  see  clearly  its 
bearing  upon  every  part  of  the  case.  The  facts  were  brought 
out  in  natural  and  simple  order.  He  examined  as  few  witnesseSi 
and  elicited  as  few  facts,  as  he  could  safely  get  along  with.  Ip 
this  way  he  avoided  the  danger  of  discrepancy,  and  kept  his  mind 
undiverted  from  the  turning  propositions  in  the  case.  The  jury 
were  left  unwearied  and  unconfused,  and  gaw,  before  the  argu- 
ment, the  bearing  of  the  testimony. 

He  avoided,  too,  the  miserable  error  into  which  so  many 
lawyers  fall,  of  making  every  possible  point  in  a  case,  and  press- 
ing all  with  equal  force  and  confidence,  thereby  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  the  court,  and  making  the  jury  believe  that  the  trial  of 
a  cause  is  but  running  a  jockey  race. 

He  chose  rather  to  reserve  in  his  own  favor  oven  doubtful 
points,  when  he  believed  he  could  get  along  without  serious  dan- 
ger, thus  securing  the  case  against  revei*sal  if  he  guned  it,  and 
eeouring  the  chance  of  reversal  if  he  lost  it 

In  arguing  a  cause  of  much  public  interest,  he  got  all  the  benefit 
of  the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  the  bystanders.  He  would 
sometimes  turn  towards  them  in  an  impassioned  appeal,  as  if 
looking  for  a  larger  audience  than  court  and  jury;  and  the 
excitement  Of  the  outsiders,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  was 
thrown  with  great  effect  into  the  jury-box. 

Mr.  Pbrntiss  was  never  thrown  off  his  guard,  or  seemingly 
taken  by  surprise.  He  kept  his  temper ;  or,  if  he  got  furious, 
there  was  *^  method  in  his  madness." 

He  had  a  faculty  in  speaking  I  never  knew  possessed  by  any 
other  person.  He  seemed  to  speak  without  any  effort  of  the 
will.  There  seemed  to  be  no  governing  or  guiding  power  to  th« 
particular  faculty  called  into  oxercic^e.  It  worked  on,  and  its 
treasures  flowed  spontaneously.  There  was  no  air  of  though t-~ 
no  elevation,  frowning,  or  knitting  of  the  brows — no  fixing  up 
of  the  countenance — no  pauses  to  collect  or  arrange  his  thoughts 
All  seemed  natural  and  unpremeditated.  No  one  ever  felt 
uneasy  lent  he  might  fall;  in  his  most  brilliant  flights,  ^^tht 
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euip;frean  heights**  into  which  he  soared  seemed  t>  be  his  natu- 
ral element — ^as  the  upper  air  the  eaglets. 

Among  the  most  powerfhl  of  his  jnry  efforts,  were  hii 
speeches  against  Bird  for  the  marder  of  Cameron ;  and  against 
Plielps,  the  notorious  highway-robber  and  murderer.  Both  were 
oonvicted.  The  former  owed  his  conviction,  as  (General  Foote, 
who  defended  him  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  thought,  to  the 
transcendent  eloquence  of  PsKinise.  He  was  justly  convicted, 
however,  as  his  confession,  afterwards  made,  proved.  Phelps 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  desperate  of  ruffians.  He  fronted 
his  prosecutor  and  the  court,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with 
scornful  and  malignant  defiance.  When  Pbehtiss  rose  to  speak, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the.  criminal  scowled  upon  him 
a  look  of  hate  and  insolence.  But  when  the  orator,  kindling 
with  his  subject,  turned  upon  him,  and  poured  down  a  stream 
of  burning  invective,  like  lava,  upon  him ;  wlien  he  depicted  the 
villainy  and  barbarity  of  his  bloody  atrocities ;  when  he  pictured, 
in  dark  and  dismal  colors,  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and  the 
awful  judgment  to  be  pronounced  at  another  bar,  upon  his 
crimes,  when  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  innocent  victims; 
when  he  fixed  his  gaze'of  concentrated  power  upon  him,  the 
strong  man's  face  relaxed ;  his  eyes  faltered  and  fell ;  until,  at 
length,  unable  to  bear  up  longer,  half-convicted,  he  hid  his  head 
beneath  the  bar,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  ruffian-audacity 
cowed  beneath  the  s|)ell  of  true  courage  and  triumphant  genius, 
Tlicugh  C4mvicted,  he  wa^  not  hung.  He  broke  jail,  and  resisted 
re-capture  so  desperately,  that,  although  he  was  incumbered 
with  his  fetters,  his  pursuers  had  to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  or 
permit  his  escape.* 


*  The  CMM  of  Bird  and  Phelpi  ooeorred  In  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Pbhtob*  legs! 
•areer,  and  vere,  I  beliere,  the  on! j  onei  Involrlnn  life.  In  which  he  ever  appeared  •■ 
yroeeenior.  He  probably  did  It,  In  the  preeent  Icitancet,  In  obedien<»  to  a  ■trong 
feeling  perradtng  the  mind  of  the  commanity  that  the  defendanta  were  gofltj,  and 
that,  In  the  eaie  of  Phelpi  etpeclaDy,  odarlcUon  wae  of  yttal  Importanee  to  the 
public  Mfety.  In  later  yeers  he  reftteed  t)  appear  at  proaeentor  In  capital  caiei, 
and  often  ezpreseed  himself  yerj  decidedly  againit  the  practice. 

A  report  of  Phelps*  trial  was  published  at  the  time  by  Oen.  Pool  e ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  copy.  He  was  tried  for  shooting  a  man  In  cold  blood,  In  th« 
vtolnlty  of  VIckabnrg.    It  waa  early  In  the  morning,  and  the  man  waa  In  the  act  of 
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Mr.  P.  was  emf)loye(l  only  in  important  ca.«e4,  arid  generaQj 
as  associate  counsel,  and  was  thereby  relieved  of  much  of  th€ 
preliminary  preparation  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  attorney  in  getting  a  case  ripe  for  trial.  Id  the  Ssprome 
and  Ohancery  Courts  he  had,  of  c«>ur8e,  only  to  examine  the 
record  and  prepare  his  argument.  On  the  circoit,  his  labors 
were  much  m«re  arduous.  The  important  criminal  and  civil 
causes  which  he  argued,  necessarily  required  con^^nltations  with 
clients,  the  preparation  of  pleadings  and  proofs,  eitlier  under  his 
supervision,  or  by  his  advice  and  direction ;  and  this,  from  th» 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  cases,  inu^t  have  consumed  time  &nd 
required  application  and  industry. 


ISaiDg  his  little  boj  on  horseback,  when  Phelps,  who  had  concealed  bimedf  near 
I7,  took  deliberate  aim  and  killed  him.  Tlie  wadding  of  the  ball  was  rccoTercd.  A 
torn  aj-Ieaf— part  of  an  old  song,  If  I  remember  rightlj— was  also  foand  in  th« 
mnrdereriB  pocket.  On  being  compared,  these  two  pieces  of  paper  tmuiip 
matched.  Upon  this  circumstantial  evidence  hii»  conTiction  chiefl|j  tamed.  Such 
is  the  version  of  the  story,  as  I  have  heard  It. 

Mr.  PftBrrisB  once  gave  me  a  moat  interesting  accoiuit  of  this  vulgar  Rob  Rjj 
of  the  Southwest,  as  he  called  him.  Phelps  (whether  that  was  his  real  name  I  d» 
not  know)  was  a  model  of  physical  symmetry.  His  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  are 
said  to  have  been  perfect.  His  strength  was  Herculean.  He  might  have  sat.  Indeed, 
for  the  statue  of  a  Grecian  athlete,  or  a  Roman  gladiator.  Shortly  after  his  con- 
viction, he  pent  for  Mr.  l*aBrm»t  begging  him  to  come  to  the  prison.  Mr.  P.  did  sow 
In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Phelps  told  bim  that  he  had  formed  the  purpose  of 
escaping  during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  •  His  plan  was  twofold  *,  first,  to  leap  mpon 
his  prosecutor — wbo,  aside  fktMn  his  lameness,  hsd  the  look  of  a  mere  boy— kill  hlro, 
and  then,  amidst  the  confoalon,  secure  his  own  flight  He  wa^^  probitbly,  deterreif 
from  attempting  to  execute  this  flue  scheme  by  reading  in  the  eye  and  bearing  of  th« 
youthftd  orator  unmistakable  signs,  that  such  an  attempt  would  prove  an  Ignomi* 
nlouB  failure.  When  he  had  disclosed  his  plan,  Mr.  Pumvmb  qulotly  ramarkod,  **l 
saw  it  all ;  but  I  was  prepared  for  you.** 

After  the  trial,  the  ruffian's  murderous  purposa  towards  bii  prosemtor 
changed  Into  a  feeling  of  strange  confldence  and  respect.  His  main  ol^ect, 
apparently,  in  soliciting  the  interview,  was  to  unbosom  himself,  by  making  known 
the  particulars  of  his  private  history.  And  there,  in  that  lonely  dungeon,  f^ellnga 
gushed  forth  from  his  robbor-heart,  of  whose  existence,  probably,  no  one  had 
dreamed  before.  The  memory  of  his  boyhood  seemed  to  revive ;  and  with  it  s 
thousand  tender  and  sacred  recollections.  He  said  tliat  he  had  been  born  to  a  very 
dilferent  career.  He  was  from  New  England,  and  his  family  still  occupied  a  pool* 
tion  there  of  the  highest  respectability.  He  had  a  pious  mother,  and  bad  boao 
Gained  to  virtue  and  goodness.  His  last  wish  was  that  his  relatives  might  aav« 
kear  of  his  crimes  or  his  infamous  death.— Ed. 
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Hit)  focolt}  of  concentration  drew  his  energies  as  through  a 
lens,  npon  the  snbjeot  before  him.  No  matter  what  he  was 
engaged  in,  his  intellect  was  in  ceaseless  play  and  motion.  Alikt 
eomprehenstve  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  his  t)ioughti| 
ho  reprudnced  without  difSculty  what  he  had  once  conceived. 

Probably  something  would  have  still  been  wanting  to  explain 
his  celerity  of  preparation  for  his  causes,  had  not  partial  nature 
gifted  him  with  the  lawyer's  highest  talent,  the  acumen  which, 
like  an  instinct,  enabled  him  to  see  the  points  which  the  record 
presented.  His  genius  for  generalizing  saved  him,  in  a  moment, 
the  labor  of  a  long  and  tedious  reflection  upon,  and  collation  of^ 
the  several  parts  of  a  narrative.  He  read  witii  great  rapidity ; 
glancing  his  eyes  through  a  page,  he  caught  the  substance  of  its 
contents  at  a  view.  His  analysis,  too,  was  wonderful.  The 
chemist  does  not  reduce  the  contents  of  his  alembic  to  their  ele« 
inents  more  rapidly  or  surely  than  he  resolved  the  most  oompli-^ 
cated  facts  into  primary  principles. 

His  statements — ^like  those  of  all  great  lawyers — ^were  dear, 
perspicuou.'i,  and  compact ;  the  language  simple  and  sententious. 
Considered  in  the  most  technical  sense,  as  forensic  arguments 
merely,  no  one  will  deny  that  his  speeches  were  admirable  and 
able  efforts.  If  the  professional  reader  will  turn  to  the  meagre 
reports  of  his  arguments  in  the  cases  of  Mois  v.  Vertner^  5  How. 
805 ;  Vick  et  al.  v.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Vichiburg^  1 
How.  881 ;  and  The  Planttn^  Bank  v.  Snodgraee  et  aZ.,  he  will, 
I  think,  concur  in  this  opinion. 

Anecdotes  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  even  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt  he  argued  some  cases  of  great  importance,  without  know- 
ing  anything  about  them  till  the  argument  was  commenced. 
One  of  these  savors  of  the  ludicrous.  Mr.  Pbbntibs  was  retained, 
as  associate  counsel,  with  Mr.  (now  Gen.)  M  ,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  promising,  as  now  one  of  the  most  dii>tinguished, 
'<»wyers  in  the  Btate.  During  the  session  of  tlie  Supreme  Gomt, 
at  which  the  case  was  to  come  on,  Mr.  M  called  Mr.  P.*s  at- 
tention to  the  cai^e,  and  proposed  examining  the  record  together; 
bet  ft>r  some  reason  this  was  deferred  for  some  ti  ne.  At  last 
It  was  agreed  to  examine  into  the  case  the  night  before  the 
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itkj  sel  for  tbe  hearing.     At  the  appointed  time,  PBunH 

ooD]d  Dot  be  found.    Mr.  M was  in  greet  perplexity.    The 

ease  wte  of  greet  iraportance;  there  were  able  opposing  ooansel, 
•nd  his  client  and  himself  had  tmsted  greatly  to  Mr.  P.'s  assist- 
anoe.  PuDinaB  appeared  in  the  conri-room  when  the  oaee  waa 
oaDed  np.  The  junior  oonnsel  opened  the  ease,  reading  slowly 
fit>m  the  reoord  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  a  dear  perception 
of  its  merits ;  and  made  the  points^  and  read  the  aothoritieB  he 
had  ciilleeted.  The  ouonsel  on  the  other  side  replied.  Mr.  P. 
rose  to  r^in.  The  junior  conld  scarcely  conceal  his  apprehen« 
sions.  Bnt  there  was  no  dond  on  tiie  bruw  of  the  speaker ;  the 
consdoosneas  of  his  power  and  of  approaching  victory  sat  cm  hia 
lace.  He  commenced,  as  he  always  did,  by  stating  doarly  the 
case,  and  the  qnestions  raised  by  the  facta.  He  proceeded  to 
establish  the  propositions  he  contended  Ant,  by  thdr  reasons,  by 
authorities,  and  by  collateral  analo^ea,  and  to  illnatrate  them 
from  hie  copious  resources  of  comparison.  He  took  up,  one  by 
one,  the  arguments  on  the  otlier  ade,  and  showed  thdr  fsllaoy ; 
he  examined  the  authorities  relied  upon,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  introduced,  and  showed  their  inapplicalulity,  and  tlie 
distinction  between  the  facts  of  the  cases  reported,  and  tliose  of 
the  case  at  bar ;  then  returning  ti>  the  anthorities  of  his  colleaguci 
he  showed  how  dearly,  in  application  and  principle,  Uiey  sup- 
ported his  own  argument  When  he  sat  down,  his  colleague 
declared  Uiat  PaxifTmB  had  taught  him  more  of  the  case  than  lio 
had  gathert^  from  his  own  resiearches  and  reflection. 

Uis  addresses  at  the  bar,  like  those  before  the  popular 
assembly,  were  hardly  less  distiiiguished  by  the  felicity  with 
which  he  wrought  into  them  the  sentiments  and  thoughts  of 
others,  than  for  the  originality  and  beaaty  of  his  own.  Ilii 
poetical  quotations  were  particularly  apt,  and,  aa  ho  intro- 
duced them,  produced,  oftentimes,  all  the  effect  of  a  pointed 
argument.    The  following  may  serre  as  an  instance  : 

Mr.  pRBNTisB  was  engaged  in  a  case,  invdving  the  question  d 
^  itvitant  eeZ  fum,^  that  isi  the  Tdidlty  of  a  will.    A  gentlemai 
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cf  wsaltb,  rebiding  in  Mississippi,  bad,  when  young,  become 
deeply  attached  to  a  yonng  lady  wlio,  like  liiraself,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  where  both  then  resided.  The  a£fection  was  not 
reciprocated,  and  she  married  another.  The  disappointed  lover 
emigrated  to  Mississippi,  and  became  an  inebriate,  and  after  the 
la()se  of  some  years,  died — ^attesting,  even  in  his  last  momenta, 
and  after  a  long  separation,  his  undying  affection  for  the  object 
of  his  hopeless  attachment,  by  beqneathing  to  her  his  whole 
estate.  She  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  a  widow,  and  was 
indigent.  She  accepted  the  beqaest,  bnt  his  relations  contested 
it,  alleging  that  intemperance  had  destroyed  the  mind  of  their 
deceased  kinsman,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  incapable  of 
making  a  valid  will.  Here  was  a  theme  and  occasion,  which 
pRSNTisa  improved  by  a  speech  of  unrivalled  eloquence.  Bnt 
I  will,  as  I  intended,  refer  only  to  one  portion  of  it,  illustrative 
of  that  quality  of  his  mind  which  I  have  been  describings  hit 
power  of  imparting  to  a  sentiment  new  value  and  beauty,  by 
his  mt>de  of  applying  it.  He  said,  that  at  the  appniach  of  death, 
tlie  mind  often  would  cast  off  the  clouds  by  which  it  had  been 
long  obscured,  and  the  heart,  however  perverted  by  intempe- 
rance, would  suddenly  recover  its  former  purity.  S«},  doubtless, 
in  the  last  moments  of  this  unhappy  man's  life,  a  remembrance 
of  his  early  love  had  shone  across  the  dreary  lapse  of  his  after 
years,  and  the  image  of  that  first  loved  and  never  forgotten 
one,  rising  above  all  intermediate  objects,  had  recalled  the  fond 
hopes  of  his  youth ;  and  that,  under  these  vivid  influences,  he  had 
•trivec  to  redeem  the  errors  of  his  life,  by  an  act  of  noble  gene- 
rosity.    Thus  dying, 

■  *•  Hke  the  dolphin,  whom  each  paog  Imbuet 

With  a  new  color,  as  it  gaapt  away, 

The  last  atlU  loreliest,  UU->'tli  gone— and  all  la  gr«j.** 

The  jury  fonnd  a  verdict  against  the  heirs,  and,  of  oonrse,  hi 
favor  of  the  legatee,  who  lives  yet,  I  believe,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  disinterested  attachment  which  she  had  inspired,  bnt 
never  rewarded.  On  this  occas^ion,  as  well  as  on  the  trial  of  the 
case  involving  the  title  to  tlie  Vickstarg  "  Commons,"  Mr,  P, 
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was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Josepli  Holt  (since  removed  to 
Ken  tuck  j),  who  afterwards  remarked  to  the  writer,  that  ^^  PjiBS 
TIB8  was  the  only  man  he  ever  met  whose  performance  was  eqaa« 
to  hi8  reputation/* 

Mr.  pRBNTiss'  success  before  Juries  cannot  be  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  by  the  following  anecdote : 

He  was  engaged  in  a  cause  pending  in  a  Oirouit  Oourt  east  of 
Pearl  River,  where  juries  are  usually  composed  of  men  who 
shape  their  verdict  in  their  own  language,  leaving  to  the  oonrt 
the  irksome  task  of  moulding  tliem  into  a  legal  form.  On  thii 
occasion,  the  jury  were  so  captivated  with  Mr.  P.'s  eloquence 
and  humor,  that  they  confounded  him  with  the  defendant,  whom 
he  represented,  and  brought  in  their  verdict  in  thene  wordfr— 
'^  We,  the  jury,  finds  for  lawyer  Pbbntibs,  and  plaintiff  to  pay 
the  costs,** — which  of  course  unsettled  the  gravity  of  the  court, 
bar,  and  audience,  as  it  has  done  that  of  all  who  have  beard  it 
related  since.* 

In  the  administration  of  law  in  tbe  interior  counties  and 
backwoods  of  the  State,  the  comical  element  mingled  very 
largely,  and,  anfortunately,  not  always  in  so  harmless  a  way 
as  this.f 


*  Jno.  If .  Chilton,  Bmi. 

t  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  glrlnf  hli  legal  reminlMenoM,  touehM  upon  this  ndtfeet  In  a 
very  amttsing  itjle.  A  fev  ptHacea  deeerre  to  be  quoted,  ai  throwing  light  opoa 
certain  phasei  of  Soathweetem  Jarliprudenoe  twentj  yearn  ago. 

•*  Thoie  were  Jolly  Umee.  Imagine  thirty  or  tortj  young  men  ooDected  together 
In  a  new  ooantry,  armed  with  froth  lieeniee  which  they  had  gol  gratultooaly,  and  a 
rlenilftil  ttock  of  brait  which  they  had  got  In  the  natural  way ;  and  eUnllng  ready 
to  supply  any  dlstrecMd  citlaen  who  wanted  Uw,  with  their  waree  eonnterfAltlng 
the  article.  I  must  confeec  It  looked  eomethlng  like  a  swindle.  It  was  doing  boel- 
less  on  the  wooden  nutmeg,  or  rather  th  s  patent  brass-clock  principle.  There  waa 
•ks  consolation :  the  dienu  were  generally  as  sham  as  the  counsellors.  Per  the 
most  part,  they  were  either  broke  or  In  a  rapid  decline.  They  usoally  paid  as  the 
sompRniert  of  reUlnlng  us,  but  they  usually  retained  the  fee  too,  a  double  retalnei 
we  did  not  much  fancy.  However,  #e  got  as  much  as  we  were  entitled  to  and  Bom« 
ILlug  over,  videMeeC,  as  much  over  as  we  got  at  aU.  The  most  that  we  made  «M 
esp«trience.  We  learned  before  long,  how  every  possible  sort  of  ease  could  bo  son* 
iessfUlly  lost  *  there  was  i  o  way  of  gettin|^  out  of  oourt  ihat  we  b«d  not  tested. 
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This  chapter  upon  Mr.  Prentiss'  legal  career  cannot  be 
more  fitly  closed  than  by  the  following  admirable  analysis. 

The  iMt  way  we  learned  was  9iti  a  rerdlet :  It  was  a  eonslderAble  triamph  to  gel 
lo  a  Jury,  thou|^  it  seemed  a  snfllcleDUy  easy  matter  tc  get  away  from  ooe  agaio. 
But  ihe  perils  of  the  road  from  tliC  writ  to  an  issue  or  issuea— for  there  were  gmie 
rally  wveral  of  them — were  great  indeed.  The  way  was  Infested  and  ambnshedi 
with  all  imaginaUe  points  of  practice,  quirks  and  quibbles,  that  had  strayed  off  from 
the  litigation  of  every  sort  of  foreign  Judicature— that  had  been  snooessfolly  tried  ilk 
or  been  driven  oat  of,  regularly  organised  forums,  besides  a  smart  sprinkling  of 
indigenous  growth.  Nothing  was  settled.  Chaos  had  oome  again,  or  rather,  bad 
never  gone  away.  Order,  Heaven's  first  law,  seemed  unwilling  to  remain  where 
there  was  no  other  law  to  keep  It  company.  I  spoke  of  the  thirty  or  forty  barristert 
on  their  first  legs— but  I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  older  members  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  several  years'  practice  and  experience.  These  were  the  leaders  on 
the  Circuit.  They  had  the  law — that  is,  the  practice  and  rulings  of  the  courts— and 
kept  it  as  a  close  monopoly.  The  earliest  Information  we  got  of  it  was  when  tome 
precious  dogma  was  drawn  out  on  us  with  fatal  efllect.  niey  had  conned  the  sta- 
tutes for  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  were  Inaccessible  to  us,  and  we  oecaslonallyi 
much  to  our  astonishment,  got  the  benefit  of  instruction  In  a  clause  or  two  of  *  the 
act  In  such  cases  made  and  provided  *  at  a  considerable  tuition  fee  to  be  paid  by 
our  ellenls.  Occasionally,  too,  a  repealed  statute  was  revived  fbr  our  especial 
benefit.  The  courts  being  forbidden  to  charge  except  as  specially  asked,  took  away 
from  us,  in  a  great  measure,  the  protection  of  the  natural  guardians  of  our  ignomnt 
innocence :  there  could  be  no  prayer  for  general  relief,  and  we  did  not — many  of 
us— know  hew  to  pray  specially,  and  always  ran  great  risk  of  pr^ndlclng  our  cases 
before  the  Jury,  by  having  instructions  refused.  It  w  as  better  to  trust  to  the  *  nnoo- 
venanted  mercies'  of  the  Jury,  and  risk  a  decision  on  the  honesty  of  the  thing,  than 
diunder  along  after  charges.  As  to  reserving  points,  except  as  a  blulT  or  scare- 
3row,  that  was  a  thing  unheard  of :  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  perfect  fsrra  iiMNV- 
mita  :  we  had  all  heard  there  was  such  a  place,  as  we  had  heard  of  Heaven's  Oban* 
titrj,  to  which  the  Accusing  Spirit  took  «p  Uncle  Toby's  oath,  but  we  as  little  knew 
t^e  way  there,  and  as  Uttie  expected  to  go  there^  Out  of  one  thousand  cases,  butch- 
ered In  cold  Mood  without  and  with  the  forms  of  law,  not  one  In  that  first  year's 
practice,  ever  got  to  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  (or,  as  Pbutih  called 
It,  the  Court  of  High  Errors  and  Appeals).  No  wonder  we  never  started.  How 
eould  we  ever  get  them  there  f  If  we  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  technicalities  and 
quibbles  to  get  a  Judgment  on  *  a  plain  note  of  hand,*  In  the  Circuit  Court,  Tarn 
O'Shanter's  race  through  the  witches,  would  be  nothing  to  the  Journey  to  and 
through  the  Supreme  Court !  It  would  have  been  a  writ  of  error  indeed— or  rather 
a  writ  of  many  errors.  This  Is  but  speculation,  however— we  never  tried  it— the 
experiment  was  too  much  even  for  our  brass.  The  leaders  were  a  good  deal  bul 
not  generally  retained.  The  reason  was,  they  wanted  the  money,  or  like  ralstaff*s 
mercer,  good  security ;  a  most  uncomfortable  requisition  with  the  mass  of  our  liti- 
gants. ir<«,  of  the  local  bar,  trusted— so  did  our  clients :  It  Is  hard  to  say  which 
fild  the  wildest  credit  business. 

**  The  leaders  were  nhsrp  fellows— keen  as  briars— 4ru  fitU  In  sll  trap  point** 
qaick  to  discern  small  errors— perfect  in  forms  and  ceremonies— very  pliartsecs  n 
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It  is  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Pajson,  Esq.,  for  many  yean 
a  member  of  tbe  Mississippi  bar  : 

*  aniie,  mint,  and  cammin— 6ii<  %egUoUng  JtidffmmU  and  M«  veiffhUer  matUn 
^ths  Itnc  *  They  seemed  to  think  that  Judicature  was  a  tan-yard— clients  sklM 
to  be  curried— the  court  the  mill,  and  the  thing  *  to  work  on  their  leather  *  with— 
tank  .*  the  idea  that  Justice  had  anything  to  do  with  trying  causes,  or  sense  La4 
anything  to  do  with  legal  principles,  nerer  seemed  to  occur  to  them  once,  as  a  pos- 
sible conception. 

**  Those  were  quashing  times,  and  they  were  the  onHfuosMngsit  set  of  feUowa 
ever  known.  They  mored  to  quash  eyerything,  from  a  vmUr^  to  a  9ttbpc-na : 
Indeed,  I  knew  one  of  them  to  quash  the  whole  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  noard 
of  Police  was  bound  by  law  to  furnish  the  building  for  hoWng  the  Court,  and  ther« 
was*  no  proof  that  the  building  in  whtch  the  court  was  sitting  was  so  fbmlahed. 
They  usually,  howcTer,  commenced  at  the  oupios— and  kept  quashing  on  until 
they  got  to  the  forthcoming  bond  whidi^  being  set  aside,  released  tke  security  ft»r 
the  debt,  and  then,  generally,  it  was  no  use  to  quash  anything  more.  In  one  court, 
forthcoming  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousands  of  dollafs,  wor« 
quashed,  because  the  execution  was  written  *  SUto  of  Mississippi  *  instead  of  *  tts 
BUto  of  MiMissippi,'  the  constitution  requiring  the  style  of  process  to  be  the  Btata 
of  Ulsslsaippi ;  a  quashing  process  which  vindicated  the  coDstttntion  at  tbe  expens* 
of  tlie  foreign  creditors  in  the  nutter  of  these  bouds,  almost  as  effectirely  as  a  sub- 
sequent  vindloation  in  respect  of  other  bonds,  about  which  more  elajnor  waa 
raised. 

**  Attachments  were  much  resorted  to,  there  being  aboat  that  time,  as  the  pres- 
sure was  coming  on,  a  lively  stampede  to  Texas.  It  became  the  intorsst  of  the 
debtors  and  their  securities,  and  of  rival  creditors,  to  quash  these,  and  quashed 
th«y  were,  almost  without  exception.  J.  U.  was  sheriff  of  W.,  and  used  to  keep  a 
book  in  which  he  noted  the  disposition  of  the  cases  called  on  the  docket.  Oppoeito 
nearly  every  attachment  case,  was  the  brief  annotation—*  (fiuMltftf  for  the  lack  of 
Ibrm.*  This  fatality  surprised  me  at  first,  as  the  statoto  declared  the  attachment 
law  should  be  liberally  construed,  and  gave  a  form,  and  tbe  act  required  only  the 
substantial  requisttos  of  the  form  to  be  observed ;  but  It  seems  the  form  given  for 
the  bond  in  the  statute,  varied  materially  ftrom  the  requiremente  of  the  statute  In 
other  portions  of  the  act ;  and  so  the  circuit  courte  heM  the  forms  to  be  a  sort  of 
legislative  guU  trap,  by  following  which  the  creditor  lost  his  debt. 

**  This  Ingenious  turn  for  quibbling  derived  great  assistance  and  many  ooeasloM 
of  exercise,  trmn  the  manner  in  which  business  had  been  done,  and  t^ie  oharaoter 
of  the  olBotals  who  did  It,  or  rather  who  didn't  do  It.  The  JustkM  of  tliv  poMO,  pro- 
bale  Judges,  and  clerks,  and  sheriflBs  were  not  unflrequently  In  a  state  of  as  unso- 
phisticated Ignorance  of  eonveutlonallties  as  could  be  desired  by  J.  J.  Kottsseac,or 
any  other  eulogist  of  the  savage  state.  Thvy  were  all  elected  by  the  people,  wht 
neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  ihey  were  qualified  or  not.  If  they  were  *good 
fellows,*  and  %oaMtt4  the  ofllce,  that  is,  were  too  poor  and  la«y  to  sunport  then- 
selves  In  any  other  way,  that  was  enough.  If  poo-  John  Rogers,  with  nine  asMtS 
children  and  one  at  the  breast,  had  been  In  illstisslppi  instead  of  Smithfidd,  Im 
•ould  have  got  any  ottce  he  wanted,  that  Is,  if  hs  had  quit  preaching  and  taken  It 
treating.    Tha  result  of  these  ottclal  blunders  vas,  that  about  4>e'T  other  thlv| 
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WuTBMCK  Mb.,  Marckti,  1806^ 

Tour  fkFor  of  10th  inst.  is  received,  and  I  hasten  to  oompi^ 
with  your  request  that  1  shonid  give  yoa  my  impression! 
of  your  brother  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate,  only  regretting 
that  I  cannot  send  yua  something  which  would  be  at  once  a 
more  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  a  more  effectual  service 
to  you. 

Without,  then,  attempting  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  aiming  at  anything  like  rhetorical  sequence,  but  putting 
down  my  thoughts  in  the  order  they  present  themselves,  I  should 
say,  first  of  all,  that  the  secret  of  his  brilliant  success,  not  only 
as  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  popular  orator  and  a 
forenaio  debater,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  one  or  two  ele- 
ments belonging  to  him,  but  in  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
both  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  most  fortunately  and  harmoni- 
ou»\y  blended  together.  And  should  I  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  classes,  where  both  existed  in  such  perfec- 
tion, 1  should  unhesitatingly  award  the  precedence  to  that  first 
named.  Confessedly  transcendent  as  were  his  strictly  intellectual 
endowments,  he  held  them,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  common 


done  At  all,  was  done  wrong ;  indeed,  the  only  quetUon  wm  aa  between  void  and 
toidoM^  Eren  In  capit«l  casea,  the  coorictiona  were  worth  nothing — ^the  record 
not  ahowing  enough  to  satlafy  the  High  Coart  that  the  prisoner  was  tried  in  the 
county,  or  at  the  place  required  by  law,  or  that  the  grand  Jury  were  freebolden, 
Ac,  of  the  county  wh(*re  the  offence  was  committed,  or  that  they  had  found  a  bill. 
They  had  put  an  old  negro,  Cupid,  in  0-^—  county,  in  question  for  his  life,  and  eon- 
virted  him  three  Uroes,  but  the  conriction  never  would  stick.  The  last  time  the 
Jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  he  was  Tery  composedly  eating  an  apple.  The  sheriff 
asked  him  how  be  liked  the  idea  of  being  hung.  *  Hung,*  said  he — *  hung  I  Too 
don*t  think  they  are  going  to  hang  me,  do  you?  I  don't  mind  these  litUe  ciroult 
Judges;  wait  till  old  Shnrkey  says  the  word  in  the  High  Court,  and  then  it  will  ba 
time  enough  to  be  getting  ready.* 

^  But  if  quashing  was  the  general  order  of  the  day.  It  was  the  special  order  wheo 
the  State  docket  was  taken  up.  Such  quashing  of  indictments  1  It  seemed  as  by 
a  .iurloas  disphiy  of  skill  in  missing,  the  pleader  never  could  get  an  indictment  to 
hi>ld  water.  I  recollect  8.,  who  was  prosecuting  pro  Um.  for  the  State,  convicted  • 
pooi  uidian  of  murder,  the  Indian  having  only  counsel  volunteering  on  his  arraign* 
ment;  S.  turned  around  and  aaid  with  emphatic  ooroplaoenoy :  *  I  tell  you,  gentla* 
mem  titers  is  a  fatality  attending  my  Indictments.*  *  Tes,'  rejoined  B.,  *  the)  a^ 
generally  quashed.*  *' 
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wit]i  others;  but  liis  moral  aud  emotional  urgaDizatioL,  oon- 
3»tructed  as  it  was  on  the  most  exquisite  and  liberal  scale,  verj 
few  have  ever  Iield  in  common  with  him.  To  this  he  wai 
indebted  very  largely  for  his  saccess,  and  this  it  was  that  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  not  only  set  him  far  oat  beyond  the  ranks  of  th€ 
common  Iierd,  but  even  among  his  compeers  and  prufessional 
associates,  ever  ranked  him  as  an  individual. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  single  word  in  oar  language  that  dencitoe 
the  broad  basis  upon  wliich  this  part  of  his  character  rested. 
The  German,  if  any,  I  rather  imagine,  would  supply  it.  If  the 
three  words,  heariineM^  fineerity^  sympathy^  could  be  fased  into 
one,  they  would,  perhaps,  cover  the  whole  ground.  Ii  was  this 
quality,  in  the  degree  that  he  possessed  it^  which  gave  first  a 
point,  a  strcngtli,  an  intensity,  to  his  own  convictions,  and 
imparted  afterwards  such  wonderful  fervor  to  his  eloqiienoe 
when  he  sought  to  impress  them  upon  others.  ^^  Si  vi»  mcjUr^ 
ffimum  dolendum  est  tibi.^^  To  strongly  move  otliers,  the 
i»pealver  must  be  strongly  moved  liimself— or  rather,  it  mtut  he 
of  his  nature  to  he  strongly  moved.  A  mere  affectation  of  being 
moved  will  not  answer,  and  he  who  requires  to  be  taught  the 
above  maxim,  had  nearly  as  well  remain  ignorant  of  it.  Po^ta 
nascitur^  nan  fit.  Any  results  in  the  power  of  snch  an  affecta- 
tion to  produce,  will  be  better  compared  to  the  spasniodio, 
unnatural  contortions  of  the  corpse  ander  the  galvanic  battery 
than  to  the  nervous,  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  effect  of  their 
example,  contagious  efforts  of  the  living  man. 

But  of  all  men  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know,  there 
is  not  one  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  greater  truth,  that  he 
needed  not  to  bo  taught  the  maxim  quoted  above,  than  of  your 
brother.  To  say  that  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  attribute  I  am  ascribing  to  him,  would  be  less  true  than  tc 
say  that  it  possessed  him.  It  was  an  all-pervading,  and  the  all- 
controlling  element  in  his  nature.  To  omit  this  from  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  would  be,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Maoaulay,  like  omitting  the  character  of  Hamlet  or  Lear  from 
those  dramas.  It  was  of  liis  very  essence.  By  its  aid  every 
subject,  even  to  the  most  dry  and  withered,  became  vitalised 
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under  ]i»  loiich — Dot  merely  adorned  bj  liis  fancy,  illnstrated 
by  his  imagination,  and  irradiated  as  to  its  exterior  by  his  under- 
etanding,  but  impenetrated  hy  his  own  kindling  M-armth,  and 
wronght,  as  the  iron  from  the  glowing  forge  in  the  hands  of  the 
workman,  into  ube<]ient  shape.  The  advantage  he  thus  poa 
sessed  beyond  anything  within  the  power  of  pure  intellect  to 
lies^^ow,  was  hardly  less  than  that  the  oompound  blowpipci 
possesses  over  ordinary  and  simple  combnstioa ;  a  remark  which, 
taken  in  a  little  more  extended  sense,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
more  fully  what  has  \^n  said  before — that  in  every  company, 
and  in  every  task  to  which  he  applied  himself,  he  was  still  an 
individual,  not  one  of  a  class.  Not  satisfied  with  lavishing 
upon  him  those  eminent  qualities  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  others,  Nature,  in  a  mood  of  unwonted  prodigality,  added 
this  special  gift,  which,  in  the  same  degree,  she  has  seldom 
bestowed  ui>on  her  greatest  favorites.  It  was  not  merely  a 
Benjamin^s  portion — a  mere  excess  compared  with  what  liia 
orethren  ha<l  received,  but  something  differing  in  kind,  as  was 
the  attribute  of  being  invulnerable  given  to  Achilles  by  his 
mother,  when  she  plunged  him  into  the  Styx. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  growing  in  part  out  of 
this  quality,  was  that  generous  ho|>e,  that  consciousness  of 
power,  and  that  unsimnlated  ease,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
orator,  and  which,  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  were 
so  uniformly  and  so  singularly  characteristic  of  your  brother. 
His  audience  felt  themselves  perfectly  sate  in  his  handt*,  e?en  in 
his  boldest  flights.  If  he  "  went  up  like  a  rocket,"  they  were 
disturbed  by  no  fears  lest  he  should  "^  come  down  like  a  stick.^' 
Indeed,  so  completely  was  their  attention  engrossed  by  the 
argument,  that  there  was  little  left  t4>  be  bestowed  upon  him 
who  made  it.  Much  as  there  was  in  his  manner  and  whole 
appearance  to  arrest  attention,  from  the  significant  nod  of  the 
bead  to  the  strikingly  iutelle<  tnal  countenance,  radiant  all  over 
with  a  vital  intelligence,  it  was  ever  his  subject,  and  not  him- 
aeif,  that  filled  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  I  believe  it  is  Cowper 
who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  Lord  Mansfield,  alludes  to 
the  intelligent  smile  upon  his  features,  even  when  engaged  upor 
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of  tbe  greatest  intricacy,  that  evidently  bespoke  the 
of  his  mental  operation?.  I  feel  assnred  the  same  thing  mnsi 
have  been  often  noticed  in  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  I  have 
myself  watched  him  with  an  interest  and  a  curiosity  like  thai 
with  which,  in  an  extensive  machine-shop,  I  have  gazed,  half 
incredalously,  upon  the  unpretending,  uniform,  unhesitating 
movement  of  some  isolated  portion  of  the  machinery,  dothed 
with  a  wonderful  energy,  while  the  motive  power  was  itself  out 
of  sight. 

But  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  genial,  and,  what  I  trust 
may  prove  to  be,  a  suggestive  outline,  rather  than  attempt 
anything  like  minuteness  of  detail.  Significantly  auxiliary,  to 
that  first,  dominant  element  of  his  nature— dwelling  with  it  in 
such  intimate  union,  and  producing  such  kindred  results  as  to 
seem  at  times  almost  identical  with  it,  was  his  imagination.  As 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  two  mutual 
allies  gained  most  to  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  other,  so  it  would 
be  equally  difficult  to  estimate  the  rich  reventie  which  unitedly 
they  brought  to  their  possessor.  The  faculty  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking  is  held  in  very  different  estimation  according  to 
the  office  severally  assigned  to  it  by  different  individuals.  In  its 
more  popular  and  commonly-received  acceptation,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  its  adjective — imaginative ;  which  last  word,  by  long 
usage  and  general  sanction,  has  come  to  have  a  meaning  of  ita 
own  quite  beyond  anything  in  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived. 
It  indicates  something  opposite  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  Uie 
more  solid  and  substantial  qualities.  To  say  that  a  man  is 
imaginative,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  not  a  profound 
man,  and  in  proportion  as  this  quality  belongs  to  him,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unsafe  and  unsound,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of 
being  visionary,  wild,  fantastic.  But,  assuredly,  it  is  in  no  such 
inferior  sense  as  this  that  I  now  use  the  term  imagination,  but 
rather  in  that  far  higher  sense  of  a  creative  faculty,  conducting  to 
the  discovery,  assisting  in  the  analysis,  revealing  the  very  essence 
of  divine  truths ;  and  when  found,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
associated  with  an  intense  emotional  energy,  including  all  that 
la  meant  by  the  somewhat  vague  but  oomprehensiTe   tans 
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gVDins.  It  18  indeed  an  Aladdin^s  lamp  to  lU  powecoor, 
rendering  obedient  to  his  bidding  genii,  that  are  deaf  to 
the  call  of  those  who  are  without  it — an  ^^open  sesame,** 
diynlging  to  his  eye,  and  placing  at  his  control,  treasures  ci 
iucalcnlable  value,  for  ever  locked,  alas !  against  the  multitude, 
If  ho  admire  and  envy,  bnt  may  not  so  much  ai«  touch.  Imagi* 
nation  with  him  was  not  a  disturbing,  nor  a  dissipating  influ- 
ence, but  the  very  opposite  of  all  this — it  gave  force,  intensity, 
concentration  to  his  other  powers. 

And  I  am  the  more  particular  to  advert  to  the  above  distinc 
tion,  because,  when  recognized  and  pn>perly  understood,  it  will 
go  far  to  ditipose  of  a  question  which,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
history,  was  not  unfrequently  asked  respecting  your  brother,  and 
one  which  it  is  possible  stiil  remains,  to  some  extent,  unsettled. 
Ton  will  readily  anticipate  tlie  question  to  be  this — whether 
his  imagination  did  not  exist,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  at  least  to 
the  pr^udice,  of  a  more  suber  and  practical  development  f 
And  before  proceeding  to  a  more  direct  examination  of  this 
question,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  external  itecidenU  of  his  portion  when  he  first 
entered  public  life,  since  I  duubt  not  that  these  had  roach  to  do 
towards  fixing  a  fialiie  and  ii\juriou8  estimate  of  his  character. 

It  is  as  a  candidate  for  public  favor  that  he  first  attracts 
our  notice.  He  has  hitherto  been  known,  wlien  known  at  all, 
as  a  private  teacher,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  aristo- 
mtktic  Natchez,  where  distinctions  of  caste  existed  in  the  most 
rigorous  and  tyrannical  form — where  the  pedagogical  office, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  planter*s  white  children,  ranked  next 
in  degree  below  that  of  overseer  to  his  blacks  wlio  hoed  in  his 
ootton«field,  and  where  the  only  question  asked  about  the 
Yankee  tribe  was,  ^^  Oan  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nasa- 
rethr*  We  discover  at  a  glance  how  intolerably  irksome 
such  a  sitnntitm  must  have  proved  to  such  a  man  as  he  of  whom 
I  am  speaking.  We  can  imagine  his  restiveness  under  a  yoke 
peculiarly  galling  to  one  of  his  proud  and  generous  nature, 
hilt  indignation  never  wholly,  scarce  half,  suppressed  at  the 
■ssnraed  superiority,  the  superciliuus  arrogance  reposing  com* 
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placently  a  poo  ootton-lMdea,  and  little  else;  and  as  we  seen 
almost  to  hear  the  qaiok  r^cinder,  the  well-timed  and  cntttng 
raboke,  ander  whose  infliction  some  as  yet  nninitiated  and 
cfiending  wight  slinks  cowardly  ofE^  we  are  reminded  of  a  tree- 
passing  car,  who,  startled  at  the  growl  of  the  chained  mastiff  he 
has  artiQsed,  will  !>;«  careful  in  fntnre  to  leam  the  length  of  the 
ohain  before  he  ventares  near.  We  can  imagine,  too,  how 
impatiently  he  awaits  those  distant  honors  of  which  he  mast 
at  least  faintly  foresee  he  is  to  be  the  future  proprietor. 
We  seem  to  note  the  very  foot-prints  smoothly  worn  by  his 
nenrous  tread,  in  restless  round,  over  the  floor  of  his  nar- 
row pridon,  through  whose  bars  he  even  now  glares,  almost 
fiercely,  in  anticipation  of  the  rioting  feast  that  awaits  him. 
And  these  days  shall  not  last  always.  A  consuming  thirst  is 
within  him,  an  appetite  sharpened  by  long  protracted  fasting. 
The  door  is  at  length  thrown  open,  and  with  tense  nerve  and 
lithe  limb,  at  a  single  leap,  he  bounds  into  the  very  middle  ot 
the  arena.  Hardly  has  hio  foot  touched  the  sand,  when  the  huazaa 
of  the  assembled  multitude  proclaim  his  triumph.  With  scarce 
a  feeble  show  of  resistance,  the  victim  has  yielded.  He  now 
knows  the  taste  of  blood,  and  he  likes  it  well.  The  "  stump,-' 
in  these  days,  is  in  all  its  glory.  No  longer  ago,  even,  than  his 
time,  pi>litics  were  possessed  of  a  vitality  which  seems  almost 
impossible  to  one  who  surveys  their  present  state  of  apathy  ana 
deaUi.  Jacksoni:(m  was  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  that 
miserable  drab  called  Fusionism,  at  once  the  parent  and  Uie  cliild 
of  imbecility.  Politics,  too,  in  Mississippi,  was  a  very  different 
thing  fh>m  politics  in  the  older  8rates.  It  was  almost  the  only 
channel  in  which  the  tlioughis  of  nineteeu-twendeths  of  tlie 
population  strongly  flowed,  and  here  it  was  they  made  their 
nearest  approximation  to  anything  like  intellectual  activity  or 
ei^oymenU  Almost  every  man  was  a  tolerable  politician,  and  a 
nodoe  of  a  barbacue,  when  the  first  course  was  to  consist  of  a 
stirring  speech,  was  sure  to  attract  men  whose  minds  would  have 
nearly  perished  of  starvation,  but  for  the  provision  thus  made 
for  them. 
And  now  the  name  of  Pbbntiss  gave  to  these  meetings  an 
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tddltional  attraction,  and  the  more  so,  when  it  oame  to  be  known 
how  well  he  nuderstood,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  supplying 
their  wants.  The  racy  anecdote — the  piquant  jest — the  keen 
irony — ^the  scathing  denunciation — the  withering  rebuke — the 
striking  metaphor — the  apt  illostration,  all  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  he  scattered  right  and  left  in  snch  prodigal  profusion, 
went  to  make  np  that  highly  seasoned  dish  his  hearers  loved  so 
well.  Bnt  even  on  occasions  like  these,  favorable  as  they  doubt* 
less  were  to  the  exhibition  of  skill,  and  grace,  and  ingenuity, 
rather  than  of  sterner  qualities,  and  adapted  as  they  were  to 
develop  tliose  which  may  safely  be  called  inferior  gifts,  that 
principle  of  heartiness  in  his  nature  already  alluded  to,  was 
still  asMrting  its  supremacy,  and  compelled  him,  in  spite  of 
himself,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  an  expression,  to  have  an  aim  in 
view,  and  to  keep  his  eye  upon  it.  The  river  flowed,  it  is  true, 
through  a  country  of  tropical  luxuriance,  in  whose  bosom  were 
reflected  the  warmth  and  tlie  glow  of  a  southern  sky,  and  the  gor- 
geous array  of  rosie- tinted  clouds ;  its  banks  on  either  side  exhi 
biting  in  endless  profusion  flowers  of  every  varied  hue.  But  for 
all  diat  the  river  did  not  stop  its  flowing.  It  still  rolled  on  in 
undiminished  volume,  in  its  own  deep,  well-defined,  appointed 
channel,  a  full  and  sweeping  tide,  to  its  appointed  end. 

It  wa^s  then,  in  the  field  of  oratory,  emphatically  of  popular 
oratory,  that  your  brother  won  his  spurs.  First  in  order  of  time 
came  the  exhibition,  perhaps  the  development,  of  those  lighter 
and  more  graceful  accomplishments  supposed  to  be  characteristio 
of  the  orator,  rather  than  those  severer  and  sterner  qualities  that 
belong  to  the  lawyer  and  advocate.  But  coming  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  they  fixed  the  Jirst  estimate  of  his  character ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  brilliant  reputation  he  had 
already  won  in  that  capacity,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  adding  tc 
it  another  equally  brilliant,  which  by  common  consent  must  rest 
upon  attributes  not  only  difiering  from,  but  supposed  to  be 
incompatible  with,  those  already  exhibited.  It  is  necessary  that 
bis  former  achievments  in  a  former  field  should  be  forgotten, 
before  men  will  believe  him  capable  of  new  ones  in  a  new  field; 
and  even  when  tlie  proof  m  forth^'^minf^,  the  mind  hesitates  tc 
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let  go  its  first  impression.    They  wiio  have  only  jost  turnec 
admiringly  away  from  witnessing  the  dextrous  sleight  of  Sala 
din,  will  be  slow  to  believe  Uiat  the  same  arm  will  presently 
swing  with  eqaal  ease  the  battle-axe  of  a  Riohard. 

These,  then,  were  the  oircumstances  under  which  the  question 
before  named  had  its  origin,  and  we  need  not  deny  that  it  was  a 
natural  question.  That  a  symmetrical  development  is  the 
exception,  and  not  tlie  rule,  we  may  safely  admit,  and  that  an 
unusual  development  in  one  direction  is  primA  fcteie  evidence 
of  a  deficiency  elsewhere,  we  may  alsu  admit.  But  the  evidence 
is  primA  fcusU  only.  Diverse  as  two  sets  of  faculties  may  be, 
there  is  surely  in  the  neeeaiUy  of  the  case  no  such  antago- 
nism between  them  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  both 
being  found  united  in  great  perfection  in  the  samp  individual. 
True  indeed  it  is,  that  such  a  union  is  not  often  found ;  but  Nature 
loves  to  disappoint  our  complacent  calculations — to  show  her 
disdain  for  those  set  formularies  by  Js^hich  we  seek  to  limit  her 
freedom,  and  her  contempt  for  tliat  exact,  slavish,  narrow- 
minded  criticism,  which,  remembering  that  the  dray-horse  is  not 
Buited  for  the  turf,  would  apply  the  analogy,  at  once  absurd  and 
degrading,  to  the  soul  of  man. 

And  since  the  estimate  I  am  attempting  to  present  of  your 
brother  as  a  man,  is  designed  to  be  only  subsidiary  to  my  main 
purpose  of  showing  what  might,  d  priori^  have  been  expected 
of  him  as  a  lawyer,  I  remark  further,  tliat  even  were  it  true  that 
a  diversity  of  gifts  is  to  be  had  only  at  the  ^rice  of  possessing 
some  of  them  in  an  inferior  degree,  it  is  still  a  price  that  may 
well  be  paid  in  a  profession  like  that  of  the  law,  where  the  diver- 
sity of  which  I  speak,  contributing  largely  as  it  does  towards  a 
common  and  partial  8Ucoesi>,  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest.  If  there  be  any  into  whose  net  nothing 
oomes  amiss,  it  is  the  lawyer ;  and  to  him,  with  greater  propriety 
than  to  almost  any  other,  may  be  offered  the  admonition  given 
to  his  son  by  the  thrifty  husbandman,  ^^  to  waste  nothing,  since 
at  some  time  a  place  shall  be  found  for  tlie  most  worthleaa 
scrap.** 

Happily,  however,  no  such  sacrifice  as  that  Just  alluded  to  waa 
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raqaired  of  your  brother.  As  was  said  at  the  oonninencemeni 
of  these  remark?,  there  was  found  in  him  a  remarkable,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  liealthful  union  of  manifold  attributes,  sub- 
sisting  not  at  variance  with,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other, 
but  dwelling  together  in  a  bond  of  fraternal  amity — a  league  foi 
mutual  aid.  If  he  possessed  a  mind  eminently  graceful,  capabls 
of  investing  the  most  rugged  and  difficult  paths  with  the  charma 
of  poesy,  it  was  a  mind,  too,  that  gave  no  sign  of  fainting  in  that 
fiercer  grapplt — those  closer  encounters,  to  which  the  massive 
strength  of  a  sinewy  intellect  alone  is  equal.  If  with  despotic 
energy  and  license,  he  subsidized  the  universe  to  his  imagery, 
he  no  less  submissively  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  rigid 
taste,  which  always  and  instantly  discarded  mere  tinkling 
gauds  and  meretricious  ornaments.  If  by  the  aid  of  his  imagi- 
nation the  path  of  his  argument  was  attended  by  a  brilliancj 
almost  dazzling,  it  could  not  be  said  of  it,  as  was  once  remarked 
of  a  production  of  the  celebrated  John  Foster,  ^^  all  luminous,  but 
no  light."  There  was  both  light  and  heat^  and  if  the  first  ever 
seemed  in  excess,  we  should  remember — ^to  recur  to  the  iUust/a- 
tion  of  the  blow-pipe— that  it  was  $teel  which  was  burning. 
Was  he  gifted  with  a  fluency  of  speech  not  only  far  beyond  the 
common  average,  but  to  an  extent  rarely  witnessed  even  in  the 
most  distinguished  speakers,  it  still  was  not  a  fluency  that 
obscured  or  kept  back  his  meaning ;  but  so  swiftly  obedient  did 
each  word  answer  to  the  gentle  summons — so  orderly  and  so 
gracefully  did  it  fall  into  place,  that  whole  sentences  seemed  to 
present  themselves  as  so  many  many-syllabled  words,  ready 
formed  to  his  mind. 

Having  taken  this  very  general,  and  necessarily  imperfect  sur- 
vey of  his  character  as  a  man,  with  a  view  to  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment which  it  furnishes  as  to  what  might  be  expected  of  his 
ehanoes  as  a  lawyer,  there  remains  but  little  room,  and  but  little 
necessity  too,  for  inquiring  how  far  the  argument  is  sustained  by 
the  /aeti  in  his  history.  But  as  the  sketch  may  appear  to  be 
incomplete  without  them,  I  proceed  to  add  a  few  words  illustra- 
tive of  this  point.  And  in  this  ctmnection,  it  is  all-important  to 
bear  in  mind  how  utterly  dissimilar  are  all  the  accidents  upon 
which  rest,  and    '>y  whose  aid  are  bniJt  up,  the   reputations 
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respectively  of  the  lawyer  and  the  orator.  To  the  htgheit  eflbrti 
of  the  former — those  efforts  upon  which  his  reputation  rnnst 
chiefly  rest — who,  and  how  many  are  the  witnesses?  The 
jndge>«  on  the  bench,  in  some  instances  the  parties  interested  in 
the  snit,  and  periiaps  a  score  more  or  less  of  his  professional 
brethren,  iiis  competitors  in  tlie  race,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
compose  liis  andience.  The  question  at  issne — involving  as  it 
may  momentous  riglits — has  fur  the  most  part  only  a  local  im- 
portance, very  rarely  extends  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the  State 
wtiere  it  arises,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  that  general,  national 
interest  whicli  attaches  to  tho^^e  great  political  truths  tliat  so 
frequently  full  within  the  province  of  the  public  speaker.  A 
legal  reputation,  then,  which  extends  beyond  tiie  boundaries  of 
the  State  where  it  is  acquired,  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth 
and  difficult  acqu'sition.  But  tlie  same  condition  of  things 
which  renders  its  acquisition  slow  and  ditficult,  renders  the  proof 
upon  which  it  rests  also  difficult.  But  I  must  not  enlarge.  Tlie 
allusion  once  made,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  a  multitude  of 
siniilar  reflections  all  to  the  same  purpose,  which  taken  together 
fully  explain  the  inequality  of  pr(x)f  in  the  two  cases,  and  show 
that  any  inference  drawn  from  it — in  this  particular  instance- 
prejudicial  to  your  brother's  reputation  in  that  department  where 
tlie  proof  is  least  accessible,  would  be  erroneous. 

And  an  examination  of  the  Judicial  records  of  the  State  where 
he  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  professional  life,  would  abun- 
dantly and  unequivocally  corroborate  the  d  priori  view  already 
presented.  The  Mississippi  bar  at  tliis  time  was  distinguished 
for  its  ability.  The  great  financial  embarrassment,  commencing 
in  1885,  and  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  the  insolvent 
or  crippled  condition  of  Southern  merchants,  resulting  from 
this  embarrassment  and  forcing  Northern  creditors  to  resort  to 
oompulsory  measures  to  recover  their  debts;  above  all,  the 
explosion  of  the  most  extensive,  and  extensively  corrupt  and 
fraQdnlent  banking  system  ever  known,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  already  existing  entanglement  and  perplexity — th«^ 
tilings  altogether  furnished  a  most  fruitful  source  of  odd* 
teotion  which  the  courts  were  called  upon  to  acynst.  Tlie 
taiount  of  property  thus  at  stake  was  immense.     Litigatiof 
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became  the  order  of  the  day  *  Lawyers  swarmed  )n  every 
town  and  tillage,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  multitude  to  be 
provided  for,  the  fund,  for  a  time  at  lea^t,  showed  no  signs  of 
azhanstion.  The  supply  oould  not  ezoeed  the  demand.  As  cme 
result,  most  exorbitant  fees  were  exacted,  and  freely  paid.  As 
another  result,  a  personal  aoumen,  keen  to  discover  this  fact, 
attracted  here  a  great  legal  acumen  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
as  has  been  remarked  already,  the  bar  which  assembled  in  term 
time  at  Jacksim,  the  seat  of  government,  included  within  it  men 
highly  gitlted  by  nature,  who,  by  close  stu<]y  and  long  experi- 
ence, had  made  attainments  in  the  science  of  law  not  often 
aurpassed. 

But  oconpying,  as  it  did,  this  high  position,  it  is  no  thought* 
less  panegyric  which  proclaims  him  of  whom  I  am  writing  its 
brightest  ornament.  Others  might,  doubtless,  have  been  selected 
who  approached,  nay,  who  reached  the  same  level  with  himself 
in  some  one  or  more  particulars,  but  in  that  teholenea  of  cha- 
racter already  attributed  to  him,  he  far,  very  far,  outstripped 
them  all.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  of  first  importance,  where 
large  interests  were  involved,  or  great  principles  of  law  were 
to  be  applied,  his  name,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  found  as 
counsel,  showing  him  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  prac- 
tice as  honorable,  as  extensive,  as  lucrative,  as  probably  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  man  similarly  situated  with  himself. 

And  now  occurs  an  event  in  his  life  which  strongly  illns- 

*  The  IWlowinf  •ztraet  from  a  letter,  written  bj  « legml  Mend,  onder  date  of 
▼rauBUM,  April  18, 188S,  will  show  with  what  Tlolenee  Utif  aUoD  wai  raging  at 
that  point — and  abo  how  many  were  In  readineee  to  help  It  on.  The  case  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  thronghout  the  State. 

**  To  your  inquiries  about  business,  a  paper  I  sent  yon  some  time  ago,  conteining 
our  adTertlsement,  will  giro  yon  the  best  information.  We  will  hereafter  hare  a4 
mneh  to  do  as  we  can  well  manage ;  particularly  of  heavily  litigated  business.  If 
yon  had  been  inclined  to  accept  your  brother's  generous  proposition  to  become  a 
•lember  of  the  legal  profession,  now  would  have  been  your  harrest.  There  are 
two  thousand  and  fire  hundred  suite  brought  to  the  May  term,  1S83,  of  the  Circuit-' 
Ooort  of  this  county  alone— more  than  a  suit  to  each  Toter  I  We  bring  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these— which  'j  considerably  more  than  the  arerage  to  each  lawyer 
—there  being  about  sixty  lawyers  In  town.  We  will  also  bring  from  twenty  to  fifty 
Chancery  suite,  the  fee  In  each  of  which  will  be  handsome.  80  that,  to  maki 
Ihe  matter  short,  we  are  doing  Tcry  well.**— Ed. 
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trates  that  generous  liope,  that  oonsdoiuiieBB  of  power  wiikli 
beloDged  to  bis  Datare.  Disgasted  with  a  State  deeply 
branded  with  the  stignia  of  repudiation — that  vile  thing  he 
so  deeply  loathed  and  so  bitterly  denounced — and  attracted 
to  a  field  where  his  versatile  genius  should  have  a  wider 
•cope  and  a  more  varied  exercise,  he  turns  his  back  upon  tha 
scene  of  his  earlier  triumphs  and  his  later  success,  to  com* 
nieuce  over  again  the  gallant  struggle.  He  becomes  a  resi- 
dent of  the  neighboring  State  of  Louisiana,  the  only  State  in 
this  Union  where  the  Oivil  Law  is  found.  He  enters  the  lists 
where  he  must  contend  with  weapons  to  which  he  is  all  unused, 
to  find  himself  arrayed  against  veterans  in  the  profession, 
whose  fame  was  fully  established  as  long  ago  as  when,  if 
not  himself  despised,  he  held  the  despised  office  of  a  teacher 
of  youth  on  tlid  banks  of  the  Mississippi — veterans  who  for 
years,  so  active  had  been  the  service,  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  slept  upon  their  arms,  and  who  had  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  intricate  by-ways  of  that  intricate  system. 
A  most  hazardous  venture,  that  few  indeed  would  have  tried, 
and  from  which  fewer  still  would  have  wrested  success.  But 
even  here  Fortune  follows  her  favorite,  and  suffers  not  the  laurel 
with  which  she  has  decked  his  brow  to  fade  or  wither.  But 
this  sketch  has  already  b welled  far  beyond  my  intention,  and  I 
may  not  follow  him  further.  A  few  words  relative  to  his  suc- 
cess in  the  department  of  Oriminal  Law,  and  I  have  done. 

Titat  in  the  most  dire  exigence  which  ever  happens  to  men  in 
this  world,  services  such  as  your  brother  was  pre-eminently  cal- 
culated to  render  should  fail  to  be  in  constant  requisition,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  We  accordingly  find  him,  either  in  his  own 
or  a  neighboring  State,  continually  employed  to  defend  men 
arrainged  for  offences  whose  penalty  was  death;  and  if  the 
success  attending  his  efforts  cannot  be  called  remarkable,  it  ia 
only  becaise  in  all  such  cases,  acquittal  was  the  rule— conviction 
the  exception — a  remark  which  is,  perhaps,  true,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  of  even  the  older  States.*    Altogether  aside 

*  Itwat  Id  ortmtnal  trlali  that  the  Juniort  flourUhed.    W«  went  into  them  witk 
tte  tame  feelibf  of  Irrokponaibility  that  Allen  Fairfleld  went  Into  the  trial  of  pool 
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from  any  of  the  aocideDto  belonging  to  the  case,  a  conviction  fo« 
eapital  crime  is  a  di£&cult  thing  everywhere.  The  leaning  is 
all  in  favor  of  the  accused.  The  legal  maxim  which  gives 
him  the  ^^  benefit  of  a  doabt,*'  is  strongly  8ec«>n(led  by  the  natural 
Instincts  of  the  heart,  which,  while  it  weighs  the  evidence,  still 
never  forgets  the  terrible  penalty.  A  recent  sacoessful  prosecu- 
tion, obtained,  it  is  true,  against  unusual  odds,  even  in  law-abid- 
ing, order-loving  Massachusetts,  was  hardly  less  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise than  of  gratification. 
But  when  to  these  inherent  obstacles  is  superadded  a  condi- 

Peler  Peeble*!  suit  m.  PlainsUines,  namelj— t^at  there  wu  bat  little  danger  of  hurt* 
log  the  ease.  Any  ordinary  Jarj  woold  have  aoquitted  n(ne  eaiet  oat  of  ten  with* 
out  counsel**  instigating  them  thereto— to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  aTenuee  of 
escape  through  informalities  and  technical  points.  In  fact,  criminals  were  so  unskiU- 
tally  defended  in  many  instances,  that  the  Jury  had  to  acquit  in  qpiteof  the  ooonsd. 
Almost  anything  made  out  a  ease  of  self-defence— a  thread— a  quarrel — an  insolW- 
going  armed,  ss  almost  all  the  wild  fellows  did— shooting  fk-om  behind  a  comer,  or 
out  of  a  store  door,  in  front  or  from  behind — it  was  all  self-defence  I  The  only  slcill 
In  the  matter,  was  in  getting  the  right  sort  of  a  Jury,  which  fket  eould  be  easily 
ascertained,  either  firom  the  general  character  of  the  men,  or  firom  certain  diseore- 
rles  the  defendant  had  been  enabled  to  make  in  his  mingling  among  **his  friends 
and  the  public  generally,'*— afor  they  were  all,. or  nearly  all,  let  out  on  bail  or  with- 
oot  it.  Usually,  the  sherilT,  too,  was  a  friendly  man,  and  not  Inclined  to  omit  a 
kind  senrice  that  was  likely  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  at  the  next  elecUon. 

The  major  part  of  criminal  cases,  except  misdemeanors,  were  for  killing,  or 
assaults  with  intent  to  kill.  They  were  usually  defended  upon  points  of  chlralry. 
The  iron  rules  of  British  law  were  too  tyrannical  for  free  Americans,  and  too  cold 
and  unfeeling  for  the  hot  Mood  of  the  sunny  South.  They  were  denounced  accord- 
ingly, and  practically  scouted  from  Mississippi  Judicature,  on  the  broad  ground 
th«t  they  were  unsulted  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and  the  American 
character.    There  was  nothing  technical  in  this,  certainly. 

But  if  the  case  was  a  hopeless  or  Tery  dangerous  one,  there  waa  another  way  to 
get  rid  of  It.  **  The  world  was  all  before**  the  culprit  "  where  to  choose.**  The  JaUt 
were  in  such  a  condition— generally  small  log  pens — that  they  held  the  prisoner 
▼ery  little  better  than  did  the  indictment :  for  the  most  part,  they  held  no  one  but 
Indians,  who  had  no  fHend  outside  who  could  help  them,  and  no  skill  inside  to  priM 
out.  It  was  a  matter  of  free  election  for  the  cuIprK  in  a  desperate  case,  whetlier 
he  would  remain  in  jail  or  not;  and  It  is  astonishing  how  few  exercised  their  pri- 
Tilege  in  faror  of  staying.  The  pains  of  exile  seemed  to  present  no  stronger  bam 
to  expatriation,  than  the  Jail  doors  or  windows. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  arresting  officers,  too,  was  generally  such  that  the  msi«> 
factor  eould  wind  up  his  ailktrs  and  leare  before  the  constable  was  on  his  track.  If 
he  gaTc  ball,  there  were  the  chan  tes  of  breaking  the  bond  or  rec<^iiance,  and  the 
assurance  against  lojary*  derlred  finoro  the  fact  that  the  recognitors  were  alrea^f 
broke.— 3%s  Fiuth  Timet  (ffA  Uilama  and  JUiuiuipp  C,  p.  60. 

TOL.  II.  n* 
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tioQ  of  society  tending  to  produoe  sitnilar  resalts,  the  difflcalty 
is  increased  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  overestimated.  Tlie 
very  laxity  and  inefficiency  of  the  law  furnishes  the  aoooeed 
with  a  most  legitimate  pleaof  Jastifiiation,  and  indeed  has  muoh 
to  do  in  the  interpretarion  and  application  of  the  maxims  which 
Jefine  the  offence.  To  determine  what  constitutes  a  ^^  a  reason- 
able ground  of  alarm/*  so  as  to  render  a  homicide  justifiable  as 
being  in  necessary  self-defence,  we  nmst  first  know  how  far  the 
authority  of  the  State  affords  a  protection,  and  how  far  each  one 
is  left  to  depend  upon  his  own  arm  for  defence.  To  compel  a 
man  to  ^^  flee  to  the  wall,"  even  in  the  weakest  sense  the  exprea* 
aion  will  admit  of,  in  a  CDuntry  where  the  chances  are  that  hia 
opponent  has  a  revolver  in  his  pocket,  and  a  bowie-knife  under 
his  vest,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  small  fear  before 
his  eye8  of  any  law  to  deter  him  from  using  them,  would  seem 
an  absurdity  hard  to  be  exceeded.  To  qualify  lurulffw  a  iuo- 
eenful  proieeutor,  the  State  mtLetftnt  prove  hereelf  to  he  a  wm* 
petent  guardian,  Paradox  as  it  may  appear  to  be — ^it  is  still 
true,  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  the  carrying  of  deadly  wea- 
pons is  tolerated  and  practised,  life  is  held  very  cheap,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  valuable;  and  a  man  who,  in  a  sadden 
affray,  or  under  a  slight  provocation,  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
another^A  life,  transferred  to  the  jury-box,  refuses  to  award  the 
punishment  of  death,  however  justly  merited. 
The  influence,  too,  of  the  survivor — I  mean  the  accused  party 
and  of  his  friends,  is  capable  of  being  exerted  in  very  different 
degrees,  as  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  more  or  less 
advanced,  and  is  more  or  less  under  the  authority  of  efficient 
laws.  During  my  residence  in  Jflississippi,  I  had  offered  to  my 
notice,  more  than  once,  a  practical  illustration  of  this  remark. 
Other  similar  considerations  might  be  adduced  to  the  »ame  pur^ 
pose,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  furtlier  explanation 
of  the  iufrequency  of  such  convictions,  when  it  is  rather  matter 
for  surprise  that  they  should,  under  such'  oircumetances  oecni 
atalL 
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MAr«M  Before  the  New  EiiflMi4  ioelely  of  New  Orieatw—Lettere—AIdfcee  m 
Behalf  of  the  BtanriDg  Poor  of  IreUnd— Death  of  hit  Bdett  Bister— Letters- 
AddrcM  to  the  Retomed  Yolnnteert  of  €kn.  Tajlor*e  Army — Letters. 

iET.  87-8.    1846-7. 

He  began  the  new  year,  as  nsnal,  with  a  letter  to  hia 
mother.     Here  it  is  : 

N>w  OBi.BAin,  Jan,  1,  18M. 

Mt  Deajk  Mother: — 

I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  witlioat  sending  yon  my 
most  affectionate  regards,  and  wishing  yon  a  happy  New  Year. 
I  wish  1  was  in  Portland  or  you  were  here,  that  I  might  pay  yon 
in  person  my  love  and  respect.  I  trust  you  are  well  and  happy, 
and  that  many  new  years  to  come  will  continue  to  find  yoo  so ; 
for  your  happiness  is  multiplied  among  all  yonr  children,  and 
when  yon  enjoy  health  and  comfort,  it  fills  ns  all  with  pleasure. 
Hary  and  Abby  have  both  written  yon  to-day,  and  I  suppose 
given  yon  all  the  news;  so  I  shall  not  have  much  to  say.  We 
have  at  length  got  fairly  settled  down  in  New  Orleans,  and  begin 
to  feel  at  home.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  cliange,  and  lilce 
New  Orleans  a  great  deal  better  than  Vicksburg.  We  are  quite 
pleasantly  situated,  and  have  a  nice  house.  I  am  gratified  with 
my  prospects  here,  and  do  not  doubt  I  shall  succeed  very  well. 
I  have  already  considerable  business,  and  if  my  health  is  spared, 
do  not  fear  for  the  future.  I  only  regret  I  did  nut  move  here 
many  years  ago. 

The  weather  has  been  unnsnally  cold  and  rainy,  thongli  now 
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it  is  delightful.  It  Is  astonishing  how  Abby  has  sttod  it  i 
think  Rhe  has  oontinned  to  improve  ever  since  she  came  oat,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weatlier,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  she  con- 
tinnes  to  h3ld  on  till  the  warm  spring  days,  she  will  then  improve 
rapidly.  Ton  cannot  imagine  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  her 
with  us.  Mary  loves  her  very  much,  and  the  children  are  as 
fond  of  her  as  they  are  of  their  mother.  I  donH  know  how  we 
nhould  have  got  along  without  her  this  winter.  Captain  D.  and 
Mr.  P.  arrived  here  almost  a  week  ago,  and  will  be  here  several 
weeks ;  they  stay  up  with  us  a  good  deal.  We  have  a  room  fur 
them,  and  they  sleep  and  eat  here  whenever  they  choose.  I 
never  saw  Oapt.  D.  in  finer  health  and  spirits.  We  are  all  quite 
well,  except  bad  colds.  I  have  suffered  more  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  life  from  them,  but  am  now  getting  over  them.  Jeanie  has 
not  recovered  entirely  from  the  effects  of  her  fever,  but  is  better. 
I  delivered  an  oration  on  the  22d  of  December,  before  the  New 
England  Society,  which  was  very  well  received.  I  sent  yon  a 
copy,  which  I  hope  got  on  safe.  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  1 
must  say  good-bye.  God  bless  you,  and  preserve  yon  to  ns  all ; 
may  many  and  happy  days  awut  yon !  Such  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  son, 

SXHOSA.NT. 

The  address  alluded  to  was  written  in  haste,  amidst  the 
cares  of  moving,  and  is,  I  think,  inferior  in  style  and  elo- 
quence to  many  of  his  impromptu  speeches.  Still,  it  is  a 
beantifal  expression  of  his  New  England  feelings,  and  was 
well  adapted  to  an  audience  largely  composed  of  persona 
who  had  rarely,  or  aever,  listened  to  a  ealogy  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers* 


*  Thfl  annoanoement  that  Mr.  Pbutbh  wonld  addreH  the  New  Knfland  Soeletf 
vu  hailed  with  enthiislatin  by  all  oar  ctttient,  and  haa  been  a  prominent  Intereel 
for  the  last  few  weetai.  •  *  •  Hie  deeeriptlon  of  the  rojrage  and  landing 
•f  the  Pllfrlmi  were  ptetnree  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  when  he  said  the  Tessti  that 
carried  Casar  had  Ignoble  freight  compared  with  the  May  Flower,  the  aodlcnet 
tspondcd  with  ezulutlon.       *       «       •       We  have  often  listened  f  Mr.  Pan- 
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His  friend,  Mr.  Critteoden,  writes  him  under  date  of 
Washington  Citt,  Feb.  16th  :  "  I  ha?e  read,  with  the 
tcreatest  pleasure,  your  late  speech  on  the  anniyersarj  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  effort,  and 
richly  haye  you  been  rewarded  with  the  public  admiration. 
I  haye  known  nothing  of  that  kind  that  has  received  so 
much  applause.  I  thought  it  well  merited,  and  I  rejoiced 
in  it." 

ADDHUS  ON  TBI  LANDING  Or  THl  PILGRIICS. 

This  is  a  day  dear  to  the  sons  of  New  England,  and  ever  held 
by  them  in  saored  remembrance.  On  this  day,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  they  gather  in  spirit  aroand  the  Rock  of 
Plymouth,  and  hang  upon  the  urns  of  their  Pilgrim  Fathers  the 
garlands  of  filial  gratitude  and  affection.  We  have  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  this  honorable  duty ;  of  perform- 
this  pious  pilgrimage.  To-day  we  will  visit  tliat  memorable 
spot.  We  will  gaze  upon  the  place  where  a  feeble  band  of  per- 
secuted .exiles  founded  a  mighty  nation :  and  our  hearts  will 
exult  with  proud  gratification  as  we  remember  that  on  that 
barren  shore  our  ancestors  planted  not  only  empire  but  Free- 
dom. We  will  meditate  upon  their  toils,  their  sofferings,  and 
their  virtues,  and  to-morrow  return  to  our  daily  avocations,  with 
minds  refreshed  aid  improved  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
high  principles  and  noble  purposes. 

The  human  mind  cannot  be  contented  with  the  present.  It  is 
ever  Journeying  through  the  trodden  regions  of  the  past,  or 
making  adventurous  excursions  into  the  mysterious  realms  of  the 
future.  He  who  lives  only  in  the  present,  is  but  a  brute,  and 
has  not  attained  the  human  dignity.     Of  the  fntare  bat  little  is 

riBB ;  he  hat  alwayf  been  eloquent  beyond  compeer.  HIa  oration  yesterdaj  was  • 
nasttf  r>piece,  full  of  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn ;  but  the  occasion, 
•acred  as  It  was  to  the  associations  of  the  heart,  was  not  one  to  call  forth  his  powofw 
All  mind ;  and  the  self-imposed  restraint  of  notes  confined  his  soaring  Imagination 
tad  made  us  think,  brilliant  as  he  waa,  of  Apollo  bound.— iTsw  Orlean*  Commit 
tka  TtoMf,  /^.SS,  IStf. 
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known ;  clonds  aud  darkness  rest  upon  it ;  we  yearn  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  hidden  secrets;  we  stretch  ont  onr  ariua 
towards  its  shadowy  inhabitants ;  we  invoke  oar  posterity,  bat 
they  answer  as  noL  We  wander  in  its  dim  precincts  tilJ  reason 
becomes  confused,  and  at  last  start  back  in  fear,  like  mariueri 
who  have  entered  an  unknown  ocean,  of  whose  winds,  tides, 
currentfi,  and  quicksands  tliey  are  wholly  ignorant.  Then  it  is 
wo  turn  for  relief  to  the  past,  tliat  mighty  reservoir  of  men  and 
things.  There  we  have  something  tangible  to  which  our  sym- 
pathies can  attach ;  upon  which  we  can  lean  for  support ;  from 
whence  we  can  gather  knowledge  and  learn  wisdom.  There  we 
are  introduced  into  Nature^s  vast  laboratory  and  witness  her 
elemental  labors.  We  mark  with  interest  the  changes  in  conti- 
nents and  oceans  by  whicii  she  has  notched  the  centuries.  But 
our  attention  is  still  more  deeply  aroused  by  the  great  moral 
events,  which  have  controlled  the  fortunes  of  tliose  who  have 
preceded  us,  and  still  influence  our  own.  With  onrioas  wonder, 
we  gaze  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  past,  upon  the  generations 
that  are  gone.  We  behold,  as  in  a  magic  glass,  men  in  form  and 
feature  like  ourselves,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  urged  by 
tlie  same  passion.'*,  busily  engaged  in  shaping  out  both  their  own 
destinies  and  ours.  We  approach  them,  and  they  refuse  not  oar 
invocation.  We  hold  converse  with  the  wise  philosophers,  the 
sage  legislators  and  the  divine  poets.  We  enter  the  tent  of  the 
general,  and  partake  of  his  most  secret  counsels.  We  go  forth 
with  him  to  the  battle-field,  and  behold  him  place  his  glittering 
squadrons ;  then  we  listen  with  a  pleasing  fear  to  the  trumpet 
and  the  drum,  or  the  still  more  terrible  music  of  the  booming 
cannon  and  the  dashing  arms.  But  most  of  all,  among  the 
innumerable  multitudes  9vho  peopled  the  past,  we  seek  our  own 
ancestors,  drawn  towards  them  by  an  irresistible  sympathy. 
Indeed,  they  were  our  other  selves.  With  reverent  solioitnde  we 
ezaiuine  into  their  character  and  actions,  and  as  we  find  them 
worth  or  unworthy,  our  hearts  swell  with  pride,  or  onr  oheeki 
glow  with  shame.  We  search  with  avidity  for  the  m  >st  trivial 
circumstances  in  their  history,  and  eagerly  treasure  up  every 
memento  of  their  fortunes.    The  instincts  of  our  nature  bind  nt 
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Indisdolably  to  them  and  link  our  fiites  with  theirs.  Mei  oaonot 
live  without  a  past ;  it  is  as  essential  to  them  as  a  fatare.  Into 
its  vast  ooufines  we  still  joarney  to-day,  and  converse  witu  onz 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  will  speak  to  them  and  they  shall 
answer  ns. 

Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  a  little  tempest-tost,  wea- 
ther-beaten bark,  barely  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  the  wild 
Atlantic,  landed  upon  the  bleakest  shore  of  New  England. 
From  her  deck  disembarked  a  hundred  and  one  care-worn  exiles. 
To  the  casual  observer  no  event  could  seem  more  insignificant. 
The  contemptuous  eye  of  the  world  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  it. 
Tet  the  famous  vessel  that  bore  Osdsar  and  his  fortunes,  carried 
but  an  ignoble  freight  compared  with  that  of  the  Mayflower.  Her 
little  band  of  pilgrims  brought  with  them  neither  wealth  nor 
power,  but  Uie  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  They 
planted  them,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Western  Oontinent  They 
cherished,  cultivated  and  developed  them  to  a  full  and  luxuriant 
maturity ;  and  then  furnished  them  to  their  posterity  as  the  cmly 
sure  and  permanent  foundations  for  a  free  government.  Upon 
those  foundations  rests  the  fabric  of  our  great  Republic :  upon 
those  principles  depends  the  career  of  human  liberty.  Little 
did  the  miserable  pedant  and  bigot  who  then  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  Great  Britfun,  imagine  that  from  this  feeble  settlement  of 
persecuted  and  despised  Puritan:*,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  would 
arise  a  nation  capable  of  coping  with  his  own  mighty  empire  in 
arts  and  arms. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims ; 
to  recount  the  bitter  persecutions  and  ignominious  suflferings 
which  drove  them  from  England ;  to  tell  of  the  eleven  years  of 
peace  and  quiet  spent  in  Holland,  under  their  beloved  and  vene- 
rated pastor;  nor  to  describe  the  devoted  patriotism  which 
prompted  them  to  plsnt  a  colony  in  some  distant  land,  where 
they  could  remain  citizens  of  their  native  country  and  at  the 
same  time  be  removed  from  its  oppressions :  where  they  could 
enjoy  liberty  without  violating  allegiance.  Neither  shall  I  speak 
of  the  perils  of  their  adventurous  voyage;  of  the  hardships  of 
their  early  settlement ;  of  the  famine  which  prostrated,  and  tht 
pestilence  which  consumed  them. 
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With  all  these  tilings  you  are  familiar,  both  ftom  the  page  of 
history  and  from  the  lips  of  tradition.  On  occasions  siiiiilnr  to 
this,  the  ablest  and  most  honored  sons  of  New  England  have  been 
aocnstomed  to  tell,  with  touching  eloquence,  the  story  of  their 
sufferings,  their  fortitude,  their  perseverance,  and  their  success. 
With  pious  care,  they  have  gathered  and  preserved  the  scattered 
memorials  of  those  early  days,  and  the  names  of  Oarver,  Brad- 
ford, Winslow,  Standish,  and  their  noble  companions,  have  long 
since  become  with  us  venerated  hcmsehcxd  words. 

There  were,  however,  some  traits  that  distinguished  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Pilgrims  from  all  others,  and  which  are  well  worthy 
of  continued  remembrance.  In  founding  their  colony  they  sought 
neither  wealth  nor  conquest,  but  only  peace  and  freedom.  They 
asked  but  for  a  region  where  they  could  make  their  own  laws, 
and  worship  God  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. From  the  moment  they  touched  the  shore,  they 
labored,  with  orderly,  systematic,  and  persevering  industry. 
They  cultivated,  without  a  murmur,  a  poor  and  ungrateful  soil, 
which  even  now  yields  but  a  stubborn  obedience  to  the  dominion 
of  the  plough.  They  made  no  search  for  gold,  nor  tortured  the 
miserable  savages  to  wring  from  them  the  discovery  of  imaginary 
mines.  Though  landed  by  a  treacherous  pilot  upon  a  barren  and 
inhospitable  coast,  they  sought  neither  richer  fields  nor  a  more 
genial  climate.  They  found  liberty,  and  for  the  rest  it  mattered 
little.  For  more  than  eleven  years  they  had  meditated  upon 
their  enterprise,  and  it  was  no  small  matter  could  turn  them 
from  its  completion.  On  the  spot  where  first  they  rested  front 
their  wanderings,  with  stern  and  high  resolve,  they  built  their 
little  city  and  founded  their  young  republic.  Their  honesty, 
industry,  knowledge  and  piety  grew  up  together  in  happy  union. 
There,  in  patriarchal  simplicity  and  republican  equality,  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  and  Mothers  passed  their  honorable  days,  leaving 
to  their  posterity  the  invaluable  legacy  of  their  principles  and 
example. 

How  proudly  can  we  compare  their  conduct  with  that  of  tb« 
adventurers  of  other  nations  who  preceded  them.  How  did  th« 
Spaniard  ooloniae  ?  Let  Mexico,  Pern  and  Hlspaniola  answer. 
He  followed  in  the  train  of  the  great  Discoverer,  like  a  devoor- 
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lug  peBtilenoe.  His  cry  was  gold !  giild ! !  gold  1 1 !  ISevw  in 
the  history  of  the  world  had  the  taera  /ameg  auri  exhibited 
itself  with  such  fearful  intensity.  His  imagination  maddened 
with  visions  of  sadden  and  boandless  wealth,  olad  in  mail,  he 
leaped  npon  the  New  World,  an  armed  robber.  In  greedy  haste 
he  grasped  the  sparkling  sand,  then  cast  it  down  with  corses, 
when  he  found  the  glittering  grains  were  not  of  gold. 

Pitiless  as  the  blood-huund  by  his  side,  he  plunged  into  the 
primeval  forests,  crossed  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  very  heart  of  the  contiitent.  No  region,  however 
rich  in  soil,  delidous  in  climate,  or  luxuriant  in  production,  could 
tempt  his  stay.  In  vain  the  soft  breeze  of  the  tropics,  laden 
with  aromatic  fragrance,  woed  him  to  rest ;  in  vain  the  smiling 
valleys,  covered  with  spontaneous  fruits  and  flowers,  invited  him 
to  peaceful  quiet  His  search  was  still  for  gold :  the  accursed 
hunger  could  not  be  appeased.  The  simple  natives  gazed  upon 
him  in  superstitious  wonder,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god ;  and 
he  proved  to  them  a  god,  but  an  infernal  one — terrible,  cruel 
%nd  remorseless.  With  bloody  hands  he  toro  the  ornaments 
from  their  persons,  and  tlie  shrines  from  their  altars :  he  tor- 
tured them  to  discover  hidden  treasure,  and  slew  them  that  he 
might  search,  even  in  their  wretched  throats,  fur  concealed  gold. 
Well  might  the  miserable  Indians  imagine  that  a  race  of  evil 
deities  had  come  among  them,  more  bloody  and  relentless  than 
those  who  presided  over  their  own  sanguinary  rites. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Pilgrims.  They,  too,  were  tempted ; 
and  had  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  how  different  might  have 
been  the  destinies  of  Uiis  Continent — ^how  different  must  have 
been  our  own !  Previous  to  tliei;  undertaking,  the  Old  World 
was  fiUed  with  strange  and  wonderful  accounts  of  the  New. 
The  unbounded  wealth,  drawn  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico 
ac^  Soi.tt  America,  seemed  to  aff«ird  rational  support  for  the 
wildest  assertions.  Each  succeeding  adventurer,  returning  from 
bis  voyage,  added  to  the  Arabian  tales  a  still  more  extravagant 
•tory.  At  length  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  accomplished 
and  distinguished  of  all  those  bold  voyageors,  announced  to  the 
world  his  discovery  of  the  province  Guiana  and  its  magnificent 
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capital,  the  far-famed  city  of  £1  Dorado.  We  smile  now  at  hit 
aociount  of  the  ^^  great  and  golden  city,^*  and  *^  the  mighty,  rich, 
and  heantifal  empire/'  We  can  hardly  imagine  tliat  any  one 
could  have  believed,  for  a  moment,  in  their  existence.  At  that 
day,  however,  the  whole  matter  was  received  with  the  most 
iraphcit  faith.  Sir  Walter  profe^jtsed  to  have  explored  the  conn- 
try,  and  thns  glowingly  des^cribes  it  from  his  own  observation : 

*^  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,  nor  more  lively  pros- 
pects ;  hills  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valleys — the  river 
winding  into  divers  branches — ^the  plains  adjoining,  without  bush 
or  stubble — ^all  fair  green  grass — ^the  deer  crossing  in  every  path 
— the  birds,  towards  the  evening,  singing  on  every  tree  with  a 
thousand  several  tunes— the  air  fresh,  with  a  gentle  easterly 
wind:  and  every  stone  that  we  stopped  ti>  take  up  promised 
either  gold  or  silver  by  its  complexion.  For  health,  good  air, 
pleasure,  and  riches,  I  am  reso.ved  it  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
region  either  in  the  East  or  West." 

The  Pilgrims  were  urged,  in  leaving  Holland,  to  seek  this 
charming  country,  and  plant  their  colony  among  its  Arcadian 
bowers.  Well  might  the  poor  wanderers  cast  a  longing  glance 
towards  its  happy  valleys,  which  seemed  to  invite  to  pious  con- 
templation and  peaceful  labor.  Well  might  the  green  grass,  the 
pleasant  groves,  the  tame  deer,  and  the  singing  birds,  allure  them 
to  that  smiling  land  beneath  the  equinoctial  line.  But  while 
they  doubted  not  the  existence  of  this  wondrous  region,  they 
resisted  its  tempting  charms.  They  had  resolved  to  vindicate,  at 
the  same  time,  their  patriotism  and  their  principles — ^to  add  domi- 
nion to  their  native  land,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
practicability  of  civil  and  religi<»us  liberty.  After  full  discussion 
and  Tnature  deliberation,  they  determined  that  their  great  objects 
oould  be  best  accomplished  by  a  settlement  on  some  portion  of 
the  Northern  continent^  which  would  hold  out  no  temptation  to 
cupidity — no  inducement  to  persecution.  Putting  aside,  then, 
all  consideration:)  of  wealth  and  ease,  they  addressed  themselves 
with  high  resolution  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  noble  pur- 
pose. In  the  lacguage  of  the  historian,  ^* Trusting  to  God  and 
themselves,"  they  embarked  upon  thei"*  perilous  eiterprise. 
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Afl  I  Mid  before,  I  fthnll  not  accompany  them  on  their  adven 
Inrons  voyage.  On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  according 
to  oor  preBent  computation,  their  footsteps  pressed  the  famous 
Rock  which  has  ever  since  remained  sacred  to  their  venerated 
memory.  Poets,  painters,  and  orators  have  tasked  their  powers 
to  do  Justice  to  this  great  scene.  Indeed,  it  is  fall  of  moral 
grandeur;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  more  pathetio,  or 
more  sublime.  Behold  the  Pilgrims,  as  they  stood  on  that  cold 
T>ecember  day — stem  men,  gentle  women,  and  feeble  children- 
all  uniting  in  singing  a  hymn  of  cheerful  thanksgiving  to  the 
Qood  God,  who  had  conducted  them  safely  across  the  mighty 
deep,  and  permitted  them  to  land  upon  tliat  sterile  shore.  See 
how  their  upturned  faces  glow  with  a  pious  confidence  which 
the  sharp  winter  winds  cannot  chill,  nor  the  gloomy  forest 
shadows  darken : 


**  Not  M  the  conqueror  oomet. 

They,  the  true-hearted  oame ; 
Net  with  the  roll  of  the  itirrlnff  dram. 

Nor  the  trumpet,  that  lingt  of  fame ; 
Nor  ae  the  flying  come. 

In  eUence  and  lo  fear — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  floom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  dieer.** 


lioble  and  pious  band  t  your  holy  confidence  was  not  in  vain 
your  ^*  hymns  of  lofty  cheer  ^'  find  echo  stiU  in  die  hearts  of 
grateful  millions.  Your  descendants,  when  pressed  by  adveraty, 
or  when  addressing  themselves  to  some  high  action,  turn  to  the 
"  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,**  and  find  heart  for  any  fate — strength 
for  any  enterprise. 

How  simple,  yet  how  instructive,  are  the  annals  of  this  little 
settlement.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mcyflower  they  settled  a  gene- 
ral form  of  government,  upon  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy. 
In  1686  they  published  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  established  a 
body  of  laws.  The  first  fundamental  article  was  in  these  words  ? 
*^  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  ur  ordinance  be  made,  or  imposed 
ipon  us,  at  present  or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been  or  shall  be 
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enacted  by  tlie  consent  of  the  t>odj  of  freemer  or  AssociatM,  of 
their  representatives  legally  as&embled,^'  &c. 

Here  we  find  advanced  the  whole  principle  of  the  Revolntioi 
— the  whole  doctri ne  of  onr  republican  instiintiona.  Oor  fathers, 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  tested  suoceasfully,  as  fisr 
as  they  were  concerned,  the  principle  of  self-government,  and 
solved  the  problem,  whether  law  and  order  can  oo-ezist  with 
liberty.  But  let  ns  not  forget  that  they  were  wise  and  good 
men  who  made  the  noble  experiment,  and  that  it  may  yet  fail  in 
our  handii,  unless  we  imitate  their  patriotism  and  virtues. 

There  are  some  who  find  fault  with  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrims — who  love  not  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  nor  ths 
austerity  of  their  lives.  They  were  men,  and  of  course  imper 
feet ;  but  the  world  may  well  be  challenged  to  point  out  in  the 
whole  course  of  history,  men  of  purer  purpose  or  braver  actioB 
— men  who  have  exercised  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  or  left  behind  them  more  enduring 
memorials  of  their  existence. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  for  the  sons  of  New  England  to  search 
for  the  faults  of  their  ancestors.  We  gaze  with  profound  vene- 
ration upon  their  awful  shades ;  we  feel  a  grateful  pride  in  the 
country  they  colonized — in  the  institutions  they  founded — io 
the  example  they  bequeathed.  We  exult  in  our  birth-place  and 
in  onr  lineage. 

Who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  Pilgrim  stock  than  claim 
descent  from  the  proudest  Norman  that  ever  planted  his  robber 
blood  in  the  halls  of  the  Saxon,  or  the  noblest  paladin  that 
quaffed  wine  at  the  table  of  Charlemagne  ?  Well  may  we  bo 
proud  of  onr  native  land,  and  turn  with  fond  affection  to  its 
rocky  shores.  The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  still  pervades  it,  and 
directs  its  fortunes.  Behold  the  thousand  temples  of  the  Most 
High,  that  nestle  in  its  happy  valleys  and  crown  its  swelling 
hills.  See  how  their  glittering  spires  pierce  the  bine  sky,  and 
seem  like  so  many  celestial  conductors,  ready  tA  avert  t?ie  light- 
ning of  an  angry  Heaven.  The  piety  of  the  Pilgrim  Patriarchs 
is  not  yet  extinct,  nor  have  t}ie  sons  forgotten  the  God  of  tbeii 
fothen. 
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Behold  yon  simple  bnilding  near  the  croMing  of  the  '/lUage 
road !  It  is  small  and  of  rnde  oonstrnction,  but  stands  in  a  plea- 
sant and  qniet  spot.  A  magnificent  old  elm  spreads  its  broad 
arms  above  and  seems  to  lean  towards  it,  as  a  strong  man  bends 
to  shelter  and  protect  a  child.  A  brook  runs  through  the  mea- 
dow near,  and  hard  by  there  is  an  orchard — bnt  the  trees  have 
snfiered  much  and  bear  no  fmit,  except  npon  the  must  remote 
and  inaccessible  branches.  From  within  its  walls  comes  a  bnsy 
hnm,  snch  as  you  may  hear  in  a  disturbed  bee-hive.  Now  peep 
through  yonder  window  and  you  will  see  a  hundred  children, 
with  rosy  cheeks,  mischievous  eyes  and  demure  faces,  all  engaged, 
or  pretending  to  be  so,  in  their  little  lessons.  It  is  the  public 
school — the  free,  the  common  school — provided  by  law :  open  to 
all :  claimed  from  the  community  as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a 
bonnty.  Here  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
meet  upon  perfect  equality,  and  commence  under  the  same 
auspices  the  race  of  life.  Here  the  sustenance  of  the  mind  is 
served  up  to  all  alike,  as  the  Spartans  served  their  food  npon  the 
public  table.  Here  young  Ambition  climbs  his  little  ladder,  and 
boyish  Genius  plumes  his  half-fledged  wing.  From  among  these 
laughing  children  will  go  forth  the  men  who  are  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  their  age  and  country ;  the  statesman  whose  wisdom  is  to 
guide  the  Senate — the  poet  who  will  take  captive  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  bind  them  together  with  immortal  song — the  philo- 
sopher who,  boldly  seizing  upon  the  elements  themselves,  will 
compel  them  to  his  wishes,  and,  through  new  combinations  ot 
their  primal  laws,  by  some  great  discovery,  revolutionize  both 
art  and  science. 

The  common  village  school  is  New  England^s  fairest  boast — 
the  brightest  jewel  that  adorns  her  brow.  The  principle  that 
society  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  members*  education  as  well  as 
protection,  so  that  none  need  be  ignorant  except  from  choice,  is 
the  most  important  that  belongs  to  modern  philosophy.  It  is 
essential  to  a  republican  government.  Universal  education  is 
not  only  the  best  and  surest,  but  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
free  institutions.  True  liberty  is  the  child  of  knowledge ;  ah« 
pioM  away  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  ignorance. 
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Honor,  then,  to  the  early  fathers  of  New  Englnnd,  from  whom 
eame  the  spirit  which  has  hailt  a  sohouUioose  by  every  sparkling 
fonntain,  and  bids  all  oorae  as  freely  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
All  honor,  too,  to  tliis  noble  city,  who  has  not  disdained  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  her  Northern  sisters,  bat  has  wisely  deter* 
mined  that  the  intellectnal  thirst  of  her  children  deserves  as 
much  attention  as  their  physical,  and  that  it  is  as  much  her  duty 
to  provide  the  means  of  assuaging  the  one  as  of  quenching  the 
other. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  survives,  not  only  in  the  know* 
ledge  and  piety  of  their  sons,  but,  most  of  all,  in  their  inde- 
fatigable enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance. 

They  have  wrestled  with  nature  till  they  have  prevailed 
against  her,  and  compelled  her  reluctantly  to  reverse  her  own 
laws.  The  sterile  soil  has  become  productive  under  their  saga* 
oious  culture,  and  the  barren  rock,  astonished,  finds  itself  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  and  unaccustomed  verdure. 

Upon  the  banks  of  every  river  they  build  temples  to  indnntry, 
and  stop  the  squanderings  of  the  spendthrift  waters.  They 
bind  the  naiades  of  the  brawling  stream.  They  drive  the 
dryades  from  their  accustomed  haunta,  and  force  them  to 
desert  each  favorite  grove;  for  upon  river,  creek  and  bay 
they  are  busy  transforming  the  crude  forest  into  staunch  and 
gallant  vessels.  From  every  inlet  or  indenture  along  the  rocky 
shore  swim  forth  these  ocean  birds — bom  in  the  wild  wood, 
fledged  upon  the  wave.  Behold  how  they  ppread  their  white 
pinions  to  the  favoring  breeze,  and  wing  their  flight  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe— the  carrier  pigeons  of  the  world  I  It  is 
upon  the  unstable  element  the  sons  of  New  England  hare 
achieved  their  greatest  triumphs.  Their  adventurous  prows  vex 
the  waters  of  every  sea.  Bold  and  restless  as  the  old  North<-rn 
Vikings,  they  go  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  mighty  deep. 
Tlie  ocean  is  their  pasture,  and  over  its  wide  prairies  they  follow 
the  monstrous  herds  tliat  feed  upon  its  azure  fields.  As  the  hun- 
ter casts  hislasdo  up'm  the  wild  liorse,  bo  they  throw  their  linM 
upon  the  tumbling  whnle.  They  *^  draw  out  Leviathan  with  • 
hook.'*    Tliey  ^'  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  trons,*^  and  in  splto  of 
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hifl  terrible  strengtb  they  ^^  part  him  among  the  mei chants.^'  To 
tiiem  there  are  no  pillars  of  Heronles.  They  seek  with  avidity 
new  regions,  and  fear  not  to  be  ^^  the  first  that  ever  burst^'  into 
unknown  seas.  Had  they  been  the  companions  of  Oolarabns,  tb« 
great  mariner' wonid  not  have  been  arged  to  return,  though  hm 
had  sailed  westward  to  his  dying  day. 

Glorious  New  England !  thou  art  still  true  to  thy  ancient  fame 
and  worthy  of  thy  ancestral  honors.  We,  thy  children,  hav« 
assembled  in  this  far-distaot  land  to  celebrate  thy  birth-day.  A 
thousand  fond  associations  throng  upon  us,  roused  by  the  spirit 
of  the  hour.  On  thy  pleasant  valleys  rest,  like  sweet  dews  ol 
morning,  the  gentle  recollections  of  our  early  life ;  around  thy 
hills  and  mountains  cling,  like  gathering  mists,  the  mighty  memo- 
ries of  the  Revolution ;  and  far  away  in  the  horizon  of  thy  past 
gleam,  like  thine  own  Northern  Lights,  the  awful  virtnea 
of  our  Pilgrim  Bires !  But  while  we  devote  this  day  to  the 
remembrance  of  our  native  land,  we  forget  not  that  in  which 
our  happy  lot  is  cast.  We  exult  in  the  reflection  that  though  we 
count  by  thousands  the  miles  which  separate  us  from  our  birth- 
place, still  our  country  is  the  same.  We  are  no  exiles  meeting 
upon  the  banks  of  a  foreign  river,  to  swell  its  waters  with  our 
))ome-sick  tears.  Here  floats  the  same  banner  which  rutttled  above 
our  boyish  heads,  except  that  its  mighty  folds  are  wider  and  its 
glittering  stars  increased  in  number. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every  State  of  the 
broad  Republic.  In  the  East^  the  South,  and  the  unbounded 
West,  their  blood  mingles  freely  with  eyery  kindred  current. 
We  have  but  changed  our  chamber  in  the  paternal  mansion ;  in  all 
its  rooms  we  are  at  home,  and  all  who  inhabit  it  are  our  brothers. 
Tc  us  the  Union  has  but  one  domestic  hearth  ;  its  household 
gods  are  all  the  same.  Upon  us,  then,  peculiarly  devolves  the 
duty  of  feeding  the  fires  upon  that  kindly  hearth ;  of  guarding 
with  pious  care  those  sacred  household  gods. 

Wo  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole  Union ;  to  us  it  admits 
of  no  division.  In  the  veins  of  our  children  flows  Northern  and 
Bonthern  blood ;  how  shall  it  be  separated ;  who  shall  put  asun- 
ier  the  bert  affections  of  the  heart,  the  noblest  instincts  of  oni 
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nature  f  We  love  the  land  of  our  adoption,  ao  do  we  that  of  our 
birth.  Let  ns  ever  be  trae  to  both ;  and  always  exert  onrselTea 
in  maintaining  the  nnlty  of  our  oonntry,  the  integrity  of  the 
Repnblic. 

Accurried,  then,  be  the  hand  pot  forth  to  loosen  the  golden 
eord  of  Union ;  thrice  accursed  the  traitorous  lips,  whether  of 
Northern  fanatic  or  Southern  demagogue,  which  shall  propose 
Its  severance.  But  no  I  the  Union  cannot  be  dissolved;  ita 
fortunes  are  too  brilliant  to  be  marred ;  its  destinies  too  power- 
ful  to  be  resisted.  Here  will  be  tlieir  greatest  triumph,  their 
most  mighty  development.  And  when,  a  century  hence,  thia 
Orescent  Oity  shall  have  filled  her  golden  horns ;  when  within 
lier  broad-armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen ;  when  galleries  of 
art  and  hulls  of  learning  shall  have  made  classic  this  mart  of 
trade;  then  may  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  still  wandering  from 
the  bleak  hills  of  the  North,  stand  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  Great 
River,  and  exclaim  with  mingled  pride  and  wonder,  Jx>I  thia 
is  our  country :  when  did  the  world  ever  witness  so  rich  and 
magnificent  a  Oity — so  great  and  glorious  a  Republic  ! 

The  following  letter  shows  how  little  his  own  heary  cares 
and  pecaniary  pressure  weakened  his  kindly  sympathies  for 
others.  The  allusion  to  California  is  noteworthy.  He  lit- 
tle thought  that  io  three  or  four  years  fifty  thousand  **  men 
of  sense"  would  have  gone  there,  and  two  of  them  ba 
returning  to  take  their  seats  in  the  National  Senate  I 

TO     Hia     BBOTHSR    B.,     IN     MIB80UB1. 

^,     ^  Miw  Oauum,  JVft.  f,  Itlfb 

Mt  Dear  Bbot&br: — 

I  have  Just  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  nlt^ 

and  hasten  to  answer  it.    I  regret  to  hear  of  the  probable  want 

of  success  in  your  search  for  ore,  and  consequent  loss  of  your 

titne,  labor,  and  expense.    I  am  sorry  for  it  on  your  own  account 

though  it  ia,  after  all,  a  matter  of  but  little  importance.    Toe 
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hare  Lonestly  devoted  more  than  a  yearns  hard  work  iJ  a  bnsi- 
nees  which  has  proved  nnsnooeseful.  Ton  have  been  in  had  'uok 
instead  of  good.  Well,  what  of  it?  Tonr  only  serious  loss  is  the 
time.  Try  something  else,  and  perhaps  you  will  have  better 
lock  next  time.  Ton  must  not,  my  dear  brother,  let  this  failure 
discourage  you.  Ton  have  seen  worse  times  than  this.  It  is 
not  half  as  bad  as  when  your  ship  went  to  the  bottom,  and  left 
you  in  an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 

When  yon  get  through  your  experiment  in  mining,  come  down 
and  see  me.  I  have  very  little  doubt  I  can  get  yon  into  some 
good  bufdness  here.  Though  I  have  no  means,  I  have  friends 
and  influence.  Oome  and  stay  with  me  till  yon  can  make  the 
trial,  at  all  events.  I  am  keeping  house  here,  and  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  you  come  and  stay  with  me  as  long  as  yon 
please.  It  will  add  no  burden  or  expense  to  me ;  and  my  family 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you  with  them.  This  is  the  best  point, 
at  all  events,  to  start  from,  even  if  you  go  elsewhere.  As  for 
Oregon  and  California,  no  man  of  sense  would  go  to  either,  till 
compelled  to  do  so.  They  are  always  open  and  wide  enough,  in 
case  a  man  can*t  get  a  living  in  any  other  place. 

Abby  is  with  us,  and  I  enclose  a  letter  from  her,  which  will 
tell  yon  how  she  does.  By  the  last  we  got  from  home  they  were 
all  well.  Let  me  hear  from  yon  as  soon  as  you  get  this ;  and 
do  not  fail  to  oome  down  here,  when  yon  get  through  with  Mis- 
souri. Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  some  time  or  other,  I  do  not 
doubt,  yonr  exertions  will  be  successful. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

S.  S.  PUHTIM. 


TO   HI8   TOuiresaT   bbotheb. 

Nmw  Ouass,  ApHl  ^  18M. 

Mt  Dxab  Bbothxb: — 

*  *  *  *  This  has  been  the  most  embarrassing 
period  of  my  life  in  financial  matters;  still  I  have  managed  so 
far  to  get  along.  My  business  is  every  day  increasing,  and  will 
toon  begin  to  yield  a  regular  income.    I  consider  my  prospects 

VOL.    II.  18 
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even  better  than  I  anticipated ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  after  tlM 
first  year,  I  shall  find  my  profession  worth  at  least  $10,000  per 
annum.  I  have  already  business  which  will  yield  $5,000  or 
$6,000 ;  thongh,  as  I  said  before,  most  of  the  fees  are  not  yet 
quite  ripe ;  but  they  will  all  come  in  good  time,  no  doubt.  I 
believe  I  have  got  through  the  worst  of  it,  and  look  forward  for 
better  times. 

We  have  had  a  terrible  winter.  I  never  knew  so  much  incle- 
ment weather  in  one  season.  It  has  been  raining  now  for  four 
or  five  days.  My  health  has  not  been  as  good  during  the  winter 
as  usual.  I  have  suflfered  severely  from  inflammatory  cold ;  but 
I  am  now  maoh  better.  Mary  and  the  children  are  quite  well, 
and  dear  Abby  as  well  as  we  could  expect;  though  she  suffers 
much  from  her  cough.  I  think  as  soon  as  we  get  fairly  into  our 
spring  months,  she  will  improve  rapidly.  She  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  better  than  when  she  airived. 

How  delighted  we  should  all  be,  if  we  could  see  you  and  dear 
L.  to  night  1  I  long  to  pop  in  upon  you  at  New  Bedford,  and 
surprise  you  in  your  parochial  labors.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  i.f  paying  you 
all  a  visit  this  summer ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  lue  to 
go,  and  Mary  says  she  won't  go  without  me.  Abby  and  Mary 
write  so  often,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  any  news ;  so^ 
with  much  love  to  my  dear  sister,  I  am 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Sbabgkkt. 


TO    HI8   TOUNOSB  BISTBB. 

Lqm«ck»,  near  Natchci,  Aug.  90, 18ML 

Mt  Dxab  Swtxb: — 

Notwithstanding  I  have  pretty  much  surrendered 
to  Mary  all  my  old  correspondence,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
enjoying,  occasionally,  this  great  pleasure  of  communing  directly 
with  thofte  I  love.  I  came  up  from  New  Orleans  the  first  of 
the  week,  quite  sick.  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague;  and 
in  consequence  cf  neglect,  it  became  troublesome.  As  soon 
m  1  got  here,  however,  I  went  to  bed,  and  took  heavy  doses  of 
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quinine,  wk.oh  soon  ronted  the  ferer.  I  am  now  qnite  weli 
tgun,  except  ^eat  debility,  but  tliis  will,  I  trast,  soon  follow 
the  fever.  New  Orleans  has  been  entirely  healthy  so  far ;  bat 
b  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  places  to  dwell  in  during  the 
•umroer  on  the  whole  Continent.  It  is  excessively  warm,  so 
damp  that  yon  seem  all  the  time  in  a  steam-bath,  and  for  rare 
odors,  it  excels  the  famous  city  of  Cologne.  The  fresh  air  and 
green  trees  of  Longwood  have  revived  me  amazingly  both  in  body 
and  mind.  I  was  delighted  to  rejoin  Mary  and  the  children 
whom  I  fonnd  much  improved,  especially  Uie  la:ter.  The  little 
rascals  are  ta  fat  as  they  can  be,  and  talk,  and  play,  from  mor- 
ning till  night.  Geordie  talks  now  almost  as  well  as  Jeanie. 
They  are  both  very  fond  of  me,  and  with  the  help  of  an  oeca- 
sional  bribe  in  the  shape  of  candy,  I  quite  divide  with  their 
mother  the  empire  over  them.  Dear  little  things,  they  are  a 
Bonrce  of  infinite  happiness,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  should 
live  witliout  them.  When  a  houste  has  once  been  brightened  by 
the  presence  of  children,  how  desolate  and  gloomy  it  must  aeem 
without  them.  T  am  delighted  to  hear  such  glowing  aoconnts, 
from  all  quarters,  of  my  little  namesake,  who,  I  learn,  grows 
rapidly,  both  in  statnre  and  in  grace.  Poor  little  fellow,  I  regret 
to  learn  he  has  suffered  so  nmch  sickness,  and  trust  he  will  soon 
outgrow  it.  Abby  writes  that  he  resembles  Geordie  somewhat 
G.  is  as  bluff,  frank,  fine  a  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as 
yon  will  find  in  ten  States.  I  would  give  anything  in  the  world 
to  see  my  little  namesake,  indeed  to  see  yon  all.  It  has  been 
a  terrible  disappointment  both  to  Mary  and  myself,  that  we 
cannot  visit  Portland  this  summer.  However,  I  shall  continue 
to  hope  until  our  wishes  are  accomplished. 

Abby  writes  us  from  New  Bedford  that  the  doctor  attribntes 
her  cough  to  a  disease  of  her  throat,  and  not  consumption.  Gk>d 
grant  it  may  be  so,  for  then  we  can  entertain  some  reasonable 
hopes  of  her  speedy  recovery.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Por  myself,  I  have, 
of  course,  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  the  first  year  in  a  new  place, 
which  was  no  more  than  I  expected.  But  my  professional  proe- 
pects  are  excellent^  and,  if  my  health  is  preserved,  I  h»ve  B«»t 
Ihe  slightest  doubt  of  being  able,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  raatore 
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uiy  fortunes.  Write  me  oooasionally,  my  dear  Anna,  for  I  can* 
not  bear  to  give  up  yoar  oorre«pondenDe  entirely,  though  I 
know  your  letters  to  Mary  are  the  same  thing.  Kiss  little 
Seargent,  and  toll  him  his  ancle  loves  him  very  much.  Mrs. 
WilliHiiis  and  all  the  rest  join  me  in  remen^rance  to  Mr.  S., 
and  oceans  of  love  to  yon. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

It  mast  be  a  very  yoong  reader  of  this  memoir  who  has 
forgotten  the  grand  outbarst  of  American  sympathy  and 
beneficeuce,  early  in  1847,  caused  by  the  great  famine  in 
Ireland.  Among  the  innumerable  public  meetings  called  all 
over  the  country,  in  aid  of  the  starving  Irish,  one  of  the 
earliest  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  first 
addressed  by  Henry  Clay,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  South- 
west. Mr.  Prentiss  next  spoke.  The  following  is  a  brief 
report  of  his  address  : 

Fellow  Oitizenb: — 

It  is  no  ordinary  cause  which  has  brought  together 
this  vast  assemblage  on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  met,  not 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  political  contests,  nor  to  celebrate  tha 
aohieyements  of  those  gallant  men  who  have  planted  our  victo* 
rious  standards  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  We  have 
assembled,  not  to  respond  to  eliouts  of  triumph  from  the  West, 
but  to  answer  the  cry  of  want  and  suffering  which  comes  from 
the  East.  Tiie  Old  World  stretches  out  her  arms  to  the  New. 
The  starving  parent  supplicates  the  young  and  vigorous  child  for 
bread.  There  lies  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wide  Atlantic  a 
beautiful  island,  famous  in  story  and  in  song.  Its  area  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  while  its  population  Is 
almuet  half  that  of  the  Union.  It  has  given  to  the  world  mora 
than  its  share  of  genius  and  of  greatness.  It  has  been  prolific  in 
•tatesmen,  warriors,  and  poets.    Its  brave  and  generous  soof 
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have  foDght  saooeesfully  a]l  battles  but  their  own.  In  wit  and 
hmnor  it  iias  no  eqaal ;  while  its  harp,  like  Its  history,  moves  to 
tears  by  its  sweet  but  melancholy  patlios.  Into  this  fair  region, 
God  has  seen  fit  to  send  the  most  terrible  of  all  those  fearful 
ministers  who  falfill  His  inscrutable  decrees.  Tiie  earth  has  failed 
to  yield  her  increase;  the  common  mother  hss  forgotten  her 
offspring,  and  her  breast  no  longer  affords  them  their  aocns 
tomed  nourishment.  Famine,  gaunt  and  ghsstly  famine,  ha» 
seized  a  nation  with  its  strangling  gra.<<p ;  and  unhappy  Ireland^ 
in  the  sad  woes  of  the  present,  forgets  for  a  moment  the  gloomy 
history  of  the  past  We  have  assembled,  fellow  citizens,  to 
express  our  sincere  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren, 
and  to  unite  in  efforts  for  tlieir  alleviation.  This  is  one  of  thosa 
oases  in  which  we  may,  without  impiety,  assume,  as  it  were,  the 
ftinction  of  Providence.  Who  knows  but  what  one  of  the  very 
objects  of  this  great  calamity  is  to  test  the  benevolence  and 
worthiness  of  us  upon  whom  unlimited  abundance  has  been 
showered.  In  the  name,  then,  of  common  humanity,  I  invoke 
your  aid  in  behalf  of  starving  Ireland.  He  who  is  able,  and  will 
not  give  for  such  a  sacred  purpose,  is  not  a  roan,  and  has  no 
right  to  wear  the  form.  He  should  be  sent  back  to  nature's 
mint,  and  re-issued  as  a  counterfeit  on  humanity  of  nature's 
baser  metal. 

Oh  I  it  is  terrible,  that  in  this  beautiful  world,  whioh  the  good 
God  has  given  us,  and  in  which  there  is  plenty  for  us  all, 
men  should  die  of  starvation!  In  these  days,  when  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  have  quadrupled 
the  productiveness  of  labor;  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  earth 
produces  every  year  more  than  sufficient  to  dothe  and  feed  all 
her  thronging  millions ;  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  that  the 
word  starvation  has  not  long  since  become  obsolete,  or  only 
retained  to  explain  the  dim  legends  of  a  barbarous  sge.  Toe 
who  have  never  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  own  favored 
country;  you,  more  especially,  who  have  always  lived  in  this 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  cornucopia  of  the  w<irld — 
who  see  each  day  poured  into  the  lap  of  your  city,  food  sufficient 
to  assuage  the  hunger  of  a  nation,  can  form  but  an  imperfeol 
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idea  of  tbe  borrors  of  famine ;  of  the  terror  which  strikes  men^i 
soals  when  thej  cry  in  vain  for  bread.  When  a  man  dies  of  dis- 
ease, he  alone  endures  the  pain.  Around  his  pillow  are  gathered 
sympathising  friends,  who,  if  they  cannot  keep  hack  the  deadly 
messenger,  cover  his  face  and  conceal  the  horrors  of  his  visagtti 
as  he  delivers  his  stern  mandate. 

In  battle,  in  the  fullness  of  his  pride  and  strength,  little  reoks 
the  soldier  whether  the  hissing  bullet  sing  his  sudden  requiem, 
^r  the  cords  of  life  are  severed  by  the  sharp  steel.  But  he  who 
dies  of  hanger  wrestles  alone,  day  after  day,  with  his  grim  and 
unrelenting  enemy.  He  has  no  friends  to  cheer  him  in  the  terri- 
ble conflict;  for  if  he  had  friends,  how  could  he  die  of  hzs«ert 
He  hae  not  the  hot  bl(X)d  of  the  soldier  to  maintain  him ;  for  his 
foe,  vainpire-lilce,  has  exhausted  his  veins.  Famine  comes  not 
up  like  a  brave  enemy,  storming,  by  a  sudden  onset,  the  fortress 
that  resists.  Famine  besieges.  He  draws  his  lines  around  the 
doomed  garrison ;  he  cuts  off  all  supplies ;  he  never  summons  to 
surrender,  for  he  gives  no  quarter.  Alas!  for  poor  human 
nature,  how  can  it  sustain  this  fearful  warfare  t  Day  by  day 
the  blood  recedes;  tbe  flesh  deserts;  the  muscles  relax,  and  tiie 
sinews  grow  powerless.  At  last  the  mind,  which  at  first  had 
bravely  nerved  itself  for  the  contest,  gives  way  under  the  myste- 
rious influences  that  govern  its  union  with  the  body.  Then  he 
begins  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence ;  he 
hates  his  fellow  men,  and  glares  upon  them  with  the  longings  of 
a  cannibal,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  blaspheming  1 

Who  will  hesitate  to  give  his  mite  to  avert  such  awful  results  ff 
Surely  not  you,  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  ever  famed  for  your 
deeds  of  benevolence  and  charity.  Freely  have  your  hearts  and 
purses  opened,  heretofore,  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity. 
Nobly  did  you  respond  to  oppressed  Greece  and  struggling 
Poland.  Within  Brings  borders  is  an  enemy  more  cruel  than  the 
Turk;  more  tyrannical  than  the  Russian.  Bread  is  the  only 
weapon  tliat  can  conquer  him.  Let  vuk,  then,  load  ships  with 
this  glorious  munition,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  common  human- 
ity, wage  war  against  this  despot  Famine.  Let  ua,  in  God'i 
name,  ^^cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,*'  and  if  we  are  salfiab 
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«D^>agh  to  desire  it,  we  may  reooUeot  the  promise,  that  it  shall 
retnrn  to  ns  after  many  days. 

If  beneTolenoe  be  not  a  sufficient  incentive  to  action,  we 
should  be  generoos  from  common  decency;  for  out  of  this 
Ikmine  we  are  adding  millions  to  oar  fortunes.  Every  article 
of  food,  of  which  we  have  a  superabundance,  has  been  doubled 
In  value,  by  the  very  distress  we  are  now  called  upon  to  alle- 
Tiate. 

We  cannot  do  less,  in  common  honesty,  than  to  divide  among 
tie  starving  poor  of  Ireland  a  portion  of  the  gains  we  are 
making  out  of  their  misfortunes.  Give,  then,  generously  and 
freely.  Recollect  that,  in  so  doing,  you  are  exercising  one  of  the 
most  g(»d-like  qualities  of  your  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoying  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  life.  We  ought  to  thank 
our  Maker  that  he  has  pennitted  us  to  exercise,  equally  with 
Himself,  that  noblest  of  even  the  Divine  attributes,  benevolence. 
Oo  home  and  look  at  your  family,  smiling  in  rosy  health,  and 
tlien  think  of  the  pale,  famine-pinched  cheeks  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  Ireland;  agd  I  know  you  will  give  according  to  your 
store,  even  as  a  bountiful  Providence  has  given  to  you — not 
grudgingly,  but  with  an  open  hand ;  for  the  quality  of  benevo- 
ience,  like  that  of  mercy, 

**  la  not  itralned, 
It  droppeth  M  the  fentle  rain  from  Hoa^jm, 
Upon  the  plaec  beneath :  it  li  twice  Ueescd, 
It  bleweth  bim  that  giret,  and  him  that  takes."  • 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  jast  at  this  time  in  a  no  anfitting  mood 
to  make  soch  a  toaching  appeal.  He  was  expecting, 
every  moment  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  sister.f 


*  I  omit  the  closiDf  and,  aa  It  wai  delfrered,  mott  beantiftal  portion  of  the  addroM. 
aa  It  it  entlrdy  ipoilt  bj  the  reporter,  who,  Mr.  P.  naiTely  obeenred  to  me,  **  doohU 
liM  knew  mueh  better  than  hlmaeir  what  he  meant  to  say.** 

t  Abbt  Lawn  Panrm  died  on  Saturday,  the  80th  of  January,  1647,  at  the  afe 
of  thir^-two.  Long  and  weariiome  attlTerlngB,  iuch  aa  aaoally  attend  polmonaiy 
^laeaae,  preceded  the  final  atruggie.    It  waa  towarda  the  doae  of  a  atormy  winter^ 
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T!)e  sad  intelligence  arrived  a  few  days  after  ;  and  the  5o! 
lowing  letters  give  some,  thongh  but  a  faint,  conception  of 
its  effect  upon  him.  It  was  the  first  death  that  had 
occurred  in  the  family,  since  that  of  his  father. 

TO  HIS  MOTHER, 

Naw  OiUAM,  r^A,  11, 18IT. 
Mt  Dear,  Beloved  Mother  : — 

My  heart  bleeds  to  the  core,  as  I  sit  down  to  min 
gle  my  tears  with  yours,  at  the  terrible  roisfortuDe  which  hai 
befallen  ns.  We  have  jnst  received  George^s  letter,  infonning  us 
of  the  sad  event ;  which,  however,  we  ha<]  for  some  tirae  been 
anticipatiDg.  Siill,  though  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  it^  I 
oannot  realize  that  it  is  all  over,  that  I  shall  never  again,  in  this 
world,  see  our  dear,  dear  Abby ;  so  good,  so  affectionate,  so  re* 
signed.  She  was  the  best  of  us  all,  and  gladly  would  I  havi 
given  my  own  life  to  preserve  hers.  But  we  have  conso- 
lation, even  in  our  extreme  grief;  for  she  was  so  good,  that  we 
know  she  is  now  in  Heaven,  and  freed  from  all  care,  unless  it  be 
that  her  affectionate  heart  is  still  troubled  for  us,  whom  she 
loved  so  well.  We  can  dwell  with  satisfaction,  after  we  have 
overcome  the  first  sharpness  of  our  grief,  upon  her  angel-like 
qualities,  which  made  her,  long  before  she  died,  fit  for  the  Hea* 
ven  where  she  now  is.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dearmi 
mother?  How  shall  I  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  for 
your  loss,  and  your  sorrow  ?  All  1  can  say  is,  that  I  partake  of 
both.    You  have  lost  the  purest^  noblest,  and  best  of  daughters ; 


Saj,  that  the  gently  **/!U  atUep,^  A  little  while  before,  ihe  b«d  imagined  hcnelf 
In  a  "  very  beaatiftil  region,"  which  her  tongue  in  rain  attempted  to  deeorlbe,  aor- 
rounded  by  tboee  she  loved.  Among  her  laat  half-eonRcloaa  utterances,  wai  tbt 
name  of  her  brother  Seargent.  The  next  morning  witnessed  a  scene  of  such  gl«> 
rions  beauty  and  loreliness  as  made  the  presence  of  Death  seem  almost  Incre* 
dlble.  The  snow,  and  mist,  and  gloom  had  ceased ;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  clear  and 
resplendent,  every  Tisible  oli|}ect->the  earth,  trees,  houses— shone  as  if  enamelled 
with  gold  and  pearls  and  precious  stones.  It  was  the  Lord's  day ;  and  well  did 
ikt  Mpect  9t  Nature  symboUxe  Him  who  is  "  1h»  ReturrecUon  aiKf  Me  Z,^** 
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I,  a  sitter,  who  never,  to  ray  knowledge,  did  a  selfish  aet,  or 
uttered  a  selfish  thoaghr.  We  will  weep  together  then,  my 
dear  mother,  and  when  onr  tears  »hall  he  dried,  we  will  remem- 
ber the  virtues  of  onr  dear  departed  one,  and  find  oonsolation 
even  in  onr  grief.  Ton,  my  dear  mother,  mnst  remember,  too, 
that  yon  have  children  still  spared  to  yon,  who  love  yon  with 
all  their  hearts,  and  who  will  strive,  if  possible,  by  increased 
affection,  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  they  cannot  snpply ;  and 
Dot  only  children,  bnt  granddiildren,  who,  though  they  have 
never  seen,  know  and  love  yon,  as  if  they  had  always  lived 
with  yon.  Jeanie  and  Geordie  speak  of  yon  every  day,  talk 
to  yonr  portrait,  and  love  yon  as  dearly  as  they  do  me.  I  know 
then,  my  dear  mother,  you  will  gather  consolation,  both  in 
thinking  of  the  goodness  and  vii  cnes  of  the  dear  one  who  is 
gone,  and  of  the  affection  and  devotion  of  those  who  remain. 
No  children  on  earth  ever  loved  a  mother  more  than  yours  love 
you.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  next  summer,  I  will  bring  on 
Mary  and  the  children  to  see  yon.  I  almost  entertain  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  persuade  you  to  come  and  live  with  us.  Mary 
and  I  would  be  so  delighted,  and  then  it  would  be  everything 
for  the  dear  children.  Bnt  I  cannot  write  more  now.  I  will 
write  again  shortly.  God  bless  yon  my  dear  mother,  and  give 
yon  strength  to  bear  up  under  this  great  affliction. 

Tour  affectionate,  and  devoted  son, 

SSARGSNT. 


TO    HIS     aXSTBB    A.NNA. 

Niw  Obliam,  JU.  is,  184r. 

Mt  DiABSST  Sistbb:  — 

I  received  yesterday  George's  letter,  giving  xm 
the  melancholy  information  of  the  death  of  onr  beloved  sister. 
Thongh  we  have  been  for  some  time  anticipating  this  sad  newt 
ttill  I  was  unprepared  for  it,  and  my  heart  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  realize  the  terrible 
trnth,  that  I  shall  never  again  in  this  world  see  onr  dear  Abby« 
or  be  able  to  offer  her  any  more  tf^kens  of  my  affection.  Oh  !  sht 
so  good,  so  pure,  so  nnselfish,  sa  needed  in  this  world,  that 
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It  seems  very  hard  she  shonld  have  been  taken  from  us.  Bail 
do  not  doubt  it  is  better  for  the  dear  one  herself,  for  she  is  la 
Heaven,  beyond  the  reach  of  pain  or  care;  and  is  even  now 
looking  back  with  pity  and  affectionate  compassion  npon  oar 
sufferings.  How  sweetly  shall  we  cherish  her  memory !  It  is  a 
melancholy  pleasure  to  recollect  that  we  have  always  lived  toge* 
ther  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  affection.  Never  do  I  remember 
an  unkind  word  or  thought  between  dear  Abby  and  any  of  na. 
Tfe  can  meditate  upon  her  virtues,  and  her  sweet  unspotted  life, 
without  a  pang  of  regret.  And  after  all,  my  dear  sister,  she 
lias  only  commenced  her  Journey  a  few  days  before  as.  We 
shall  soon  travel  the  same  road ;  would  to  God,  we  were  all 
as  well  prepared.  Indeed  it  is  for  the  living  and  not  for  the 
dead,  that  we  have  cause  to  q^rieve.  Alas !  for  dear  mother, 
my  heart  bleeds  for  her,  and  I  weep  for  her,  more  than  for  the 
dear  one,  who  has  gone  to  be  an  angel.  What  will  poor 
mother  do  in  her  now  desolate  house  f  May  a  kind  Providence 
support  her  in  this  great  affliction.  Mary  and  I  both  wrote  to 
her  yesterday.  Mary  also  wrote  to  you,  but  I  was  too  much 
indisposed  to  do  so.  I  shall  try  and  persuade  mother  to  come 
and  live  with  me.  We  are  all  well,  though  I  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  colds.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write  more.  I 
will  write  again  ere  long.  All  join  in  affectionate  remembranM 
to  you  and  Mr.  S.    Qod  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

BBABGXBrr. 


TO    HIS    MOTHBB. 

« 

Hiw  OiLiAM,  Mar6k  IS,  18CT. 

MtDiuebst  Mother: — 

I  WBOTB  you  about  a  month  since,  I  hardly  know 
what,  for  my  heart  was  ftill  of  grief.  We  had  just  received  the 
•ad  news  of  the  departure  of  our  dear  beluveil  Abby.  It  waa 
the  severest  blow  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  knew  not  before 
how  much  I  loved  her — how  worthy  she  was  of  love.  I  do 
believe  she  was  the  kindest,  the  noblest,  the  meet  unselfish  being 
that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  world.    I  cannot  yet  brinf 
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Bjself  to  realize  tlie  truth.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  I  shall  nevei 
•gain  see  her  pure,  mild  face,  or  iisten  to  her  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate voice.  But  one  thing  we  are  snre  of,  my  dear,  dear 
mother ;  wherever  the  good  go  in  the  next  world,  there  she  has 
gr>ne.  It  required  but  little  cliange  to  make  an  angel  of  her. 
It  is  not  for  her  I  grieve,  but  for  ourselves,  and  most  of  all,  fo  * 
yon,  my  dear,  good,  revered  mother.  Ton  will  snffer  most  from 
this  dispensation  of  Providence.  All  the  rest  of  ns  had  left  yon ; 
poor  Abby  alone  remuned  to  comfort  and  support  yon.  Why 
conld  not  the  blow  have  fallen  elsewhere — upon  me.  But  Grod's 
will  be  done.  He  has  chosen  dear  Abby  from  the  flock ;  and 
surely  none  was  fitter  for  the  sacrifice.  I  should  have  written 
again  before  this,  but  I  have  not  been  well,  and  have  put  it  off 
from  day  to  day.  Mary  wrote  a  few  days  since.  She  feels  the 
loss  as  deeply  as  any  of  ns.  She  loved  Abby  most  dearly  and 
sincerely ;  and  she  loves  yon,  too,  my  dear  mother,  as  sincerely 
as  if  she  were  your  own  daughter. 

We  have  both  set  our  hearts  upon  yonr  coming  to  live  with  ns. 
We  have  three  sweet  children,  two  of  whom  already  know  their 
grandmamma  at  Portland,  as  well  as  they  do  their  mother.  For 
the  present  I  will  suggest  no  plans,  nor  say  anything  fnrther  on 
the  subject.  But  you  must  reflect  upon  it,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  come  and  live  with  your  children  and  grand-children. 
I  think  it  will  make  you  young  again,  to  have  the  little  ones 
climbing  into  yonr  lap,  and  listening  to  yonr  affectionate  instrao- 
tions.  My  business  is  increasing,  and  my  prospects  are  most 
olieering.  Mary  and  the  children  are  very  well,  and  Join  m« 
in  the  most  affectionate  love  and  regard. 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate  son, 

SiABaniT. 


TO    THB     aAMS. 

Kiw  OBUAVt,  AfifU  84,  iSCr. 


Mt  Dsab  Mother  : — 

I  HAVE  intended  writing  for  a  week  past,  but  have 
Qt  it  ofi^  hoping  to  hear  from  you  first    It  has  been  sooLe  time 
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tince  we  got  a  letter  from  either  George  or  Anna;  but  I  will  not 
wait  any  longer.  I  was  very  glad  that  yon  went  down  to  New* 
bnryport,  and  was  with  A.  daring  her  illness.  It  must  have 
been  a  relief  to  yon,  and  a  great  comfort  to  her.  You  do  not 
know,  my  dear  mother,  how  much  my  heart  yearns  towards  yoq 
during  these  sad  times ;  how  I  long  to  be  with  you,  and  to  try 
and  comfort  you  by  dividing  with  you  your  grief.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  sources  of  comfort  and  consolation  far  supe- 
rior to  any  human  sympathy;  and  I  trust,  even  now,  that  yon 
can  look  upon  the  departure  c»f  our  dearest  and  most  beloved 
one  with  calmness  and  resignation,  and  feel  that,  in  truth,  what 
is  our  loss  is  her  gain.  With  the  exception  of  yourself,  dear 
mother,  she  was,  of  all  our  family  circle,  the  ripest  for  heaven, 
the  best  prepared  to  enter  her  Father's  mansion.  Our  grief, 
then,  is  not  for  her,  but  for  ourselves ;  and  you,  most  of  all,  dear 
motiier,  must  miss  her,  and  feel  her  loss.  Well,  you  must  let 
your  children,  who  remain,  and  who  all  love  and  venerate  yon 
beyond  any  other  human  being,  strive,  in  some  degree,  to  supply 
your  loas.  I  shall,  if  no  accident  prevents,  come  on  to  Portland 
in  July,  when  we  will  consider  what  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
you,  and  most  conducive  to  your  future  comfort  and  liappinoss ; 
and  whatever  that  may  be,  it  must  be  done.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  bring  Mary  and  the  children  with  me.  I  should  be  so 
proud  to  show  them  to  you.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  when  I  shall 
start.  It  will  depend  somewhat  on  my  business,  but  it  will  be 
some  time  in  July,  and  I  shall  take  the  quickest  route,  as  my  only 
object  in  making  the  journey  is  to  see  yon.  I  got  a  letter  some 
time  ago  from  8.  He  is  still  at  his  mining  business,  and  writes 
in  much  better  spirits  tlftn  before.  He  seems  to  think  that  he 
will  succeed  in  realiang  something  out  of  his  labors.  Mary  and 
the  children  are  in  most  excellent  health,  and  I  am  better  than 
I  have  been  through  the  winter.  Little  Seargent  is  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  health,  beauty  and  good  behavior.  I  have  almost  a 
notion  of  packing  him  in  my  trunk  and  bringing  him  with  me,  I 
wish  so  much  for  you  to  see  him.  We  have  had  a  visit  firon 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  stayed  with  us  several  weeks ;  she  returned 
about  two  weeks  ago.    I  think  Mary  and  tlie  children  will  fo 
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Hid  stay  with  her,  while  I  make  my  trip  North.  They  Join  me 
lo  moch  love  to  yoo.  Mary  will  write  in  a  day  or  two.  God 
bless  and  comfort  yon,  my  dear  mother.    So  pray  I  every  day. 

Yonr  affectionate  and  devoted  son, 

The  demands  of  bosiness  and  other  caases  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  visit  the  North.  "  It  is/'  he  writes  to 
his  mother,  "  one  of  the  most  painful  disappointments  of  my 
life,  I  had  anticipated  so  mnch  sorrowfal  pleasure  in  the 
visit.  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  yon,  to  assure  yon  of  my  love 
and  affection  ;  to  sympathize  with  yon  in  your  loneliness 
since  dear  Abby  became  an  angel.  Indeed,  my  dear,  dear 
mother,  I  feel  it  almost  wicked  not  to  come  as  I  promised. 
But  still  I  cannot  do  it.  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  np.  I 
shall  spend  the  summer  principally  in  the  city." 

But  neither  affliction,  the  pressure  of  business,  nor  peca« 
niary  embarrassments  prevented  his  being  a  most  interested 
and  thoughtful  observer  of  public  affairs.  Although  in 
common  with  his  party  generally,  he  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  country  had  been  precipitated 
into  a  war  with  Mexico,  he  still  considered  it  the  part  of 
patriotism  to  sustain  our  gallant  army  when  the  conflict  had 
become  unavoidable.  Nor  could  he  help  admiring  the  bril- 
liant achievements  of  the  forces  under  General  Taylor  and 
General  Scott.  At  a  public  reception  of  the  volunteers 
who,  returning  from  General  Taylor's  army,  passed  through 
New  Orleans  in  Jane,  1847,  he  delivered  the  following 
address: 

Brave  VoLuimEKRs  :^The  people  of  New  Orleans,  filled  with 
Admiration  fur  the  patriotic  and  hercio  achievements  of  onr 
eitizen  soldiers,  are  desirous  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  Joy, 
prido  and  affection,  with  which  they  hail  their  retnm  to  the 
arms  of  a  gratefnl  country.    I  am  their  honored  organ  on  the 
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oooasioD,  and  most  warmly  do  I  sympathize  with  their  feelings 
and  participate  in  their  wishes. 

Welcome,  then,  gallant  volunteers  I  ye  war-worn  soldiers,  wel* 
come  home  I  The  heart  of  Louisiana  warms  towards  yoo. 
Welcome  1  thrice  welcome  from  your  glorious  hattle-fields !  In 
the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Kew  Orleans,  I  greet  and  embrace 
you  all. 

No  longer  do  yon  tread  upon  a  iiostile  shore,  nor  gaze  upon 
foreign  skies.  Useless  now  are  your  sharp  swords  and  unerring 
rifles.  No  lurking  foe  waylays  you  in  the  impenetrable  chappa- 
ral,  or  among  the  gloomy  gorges  of  the  mountain.  Henceforth 
your  path  will  be  ambushed  only  by  friends.  Ton  will  find  them 
more  difficult  than  the  enemy  to  quell.  They  will  pour  upon 
you  Tolleys  of  grape  as  you  pass— not  the  grape  whose  iron  dus- 
ters grew  so  luxuriantly  on  the  hill-sides  of  Monterey,  or  along 
the  ravines  of  Buena  Vista,  and  whose  juice  was  the  red  blood — 
but  the  grape  which  comes  from  the  battery  of  the  banquet  I 

A  year  has  not  elapsed  since  I  saw  most  of  you  bivouacked  on 
the  old  battle-field  below  the  city,  drawing  inspiration  from  its 
mighty  memories,  and  dreaming,  perchance,  of  those  great 
achievements  which  you  were  so  soon  to  accomplish.  Since 
then  you  have  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
life — the  camp,  the  march,  the  battle,  and  the  victory.  Tou  have 
played  your  parts  nobly.  Tou  have  gone  far  beyond  your  own 
promises  or  the  country^s  expectations.  You  have  borne,  with 
out  a  murmur,  the  ordinary  hardships  of  military  life — ^liunger, 
fatigue,  and  exposure.  You  blenched  not  when  death  came  in 
the  sad  shape  of  disease,  and  struck  down  your  comrades  around 
you;  you  submitted  cheerfully  to  discipline,  and  converted  the 
raw  material  of  individual  bravery  into  the  terrible,  irresistible 
power  of  combined  courage.  But  it  was  upon  legitimate  battle* 
fields  yon  gathered  those  unfading  laurels  upon  which  your 
countrymen  will  ever  gaze,  as  they  do  now,  with  grateful  prid«. 

Our  little  army  of  regulars,  as  they  well  deserved  to  do,  had 
already  plucked  the  firvt  fruits  of  the  war.  On  the  victoriooa 
fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaoa  de  la  Palma  they  sustained  th^r 
oivQ  high  character,  and  nobly  illustrated  American  skill  and 
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▼alor.  They  soourged  the  enemy  from  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
then,  reiolbroed  by  the  volanteer^,  who  flocked  to  their  oonn- 
try^H  standard,  their  great  captain  meditated  the  conquest  of  tb« 
stronghold  of  Monterey.  There,  lilce  an  eagle  on  his  eyrie,  stood 
the  mountain  king.  Tliither  the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned  in 
eager  expectation.  All  hearts  palpitated  for  the  result.  Now 
was  our  national  prowess  to  be  tested — now  we  were  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  could  cast  back  into  the  teeth  of  European 
generals  and  European  diplomatists  the  taunts  which  they  had 
heaped  upon  our  citizen  soldiers.  They  had  told  us  that  our 
Republic  was  weak,  notwithstanding  its  great  population  and 
unbounded  resources.  They  said  we  had  no  military  strength ; 
that  our  army  and  navy,  thoogli  skillful  and  brave,  were  but  a 
cypher  compared  with  the  mighty  armaments  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  that  our  unpractised  citizens  oould  never  make  efficient  sol- 
diers. Soon  came  the  ever-glorioos  storming  of  the  mountain 
fafltness,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  The  nation^s  heart  beat 
free ;  and  joy  for  the  pre>ent,  confidence  in  t)ie  future,  pervaded 
the  land.  Indeed  it  was  a  great  and  glorious  achievement,  and 
in  its  moral  effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  war.  It  gave  tlie  country  complete  confidence 
in  the  volnnteers — the  volunteers  full  reliance  upon  themselves. 
From  that  day  forth  they  became  veterans.  Time  win  not  per- 
mit me  to  recite  the  vivid  and  heart-stirring  incidents  of  that 
memorable  and  wonderful  conflict.  On  one  side  of  the  city,  the 
regulars  fought,  as  they  always  do,  with  skill,  with  bravery  and 
success ;  they  did  all  that  was  expected  of  them — thdr  previous 
reputation  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  more.  On  the  other  side 
the  volunteers  drew  their  maiden  swords.  Never  before  had 
they  experienced  a  grasp  stronger  than  that  of  friendship ;  nom 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands  and  grappled  with  death.  On 
#n  pressed  these  unfledged  warriors — these  men  of  civil  life 
these  citizen  soldiers:  their  bright  blades  flashed  before  then 
tike  tongues  of  flame.  Up  the  hill-side,  through  the  streets 
iwept  by  the  raking  cannon,  over  barricade  and  battery,  their 
advancing  banners,  streaming  like  tliunder-clouds  against  ths 
wind,  rustled  in  the  battle  breeze  like  the  pinions  of  an  eagb 
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pouncing  ou  his  qnarrj.  AL  know  the  glorious  result  The 
enemy,  though  he  fonght  bravely  for  his  firesides  and  his  altars, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  supposed  impregnable  defences,  shrunk 
from  snch  fiery  valor.  The  day  was  oars,  and  the  Republic 
Acknowledges  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gallant  volunteers. 

Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome,  victors  of  Monterey ! 

But  the  fortune  of  the  war  determined  that  your  condnot  and 
valor  should  be  tested  npon  a  yet  bloodier  field.  At  Buena 
Vista  you  met,  face  to  face,  the  Genius  of  the  battle,  even  as  ha 
appeared  to  the  Warrior  Bard — 

**  Lol  where  the  giant  on  the  moantain  ttandf, 
Hli  blood-red  treaeet  deep*nlng  in  the  nm, 
With  deatb-ahot  glowing  In  hie  flerj  handa 
And  eye  that  worcheth  all  it  glaree  upon— 
Bestleai  it  rolls— now  fixed — and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar ;  and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destraction  oowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done.** 

Under  that  hot  gaze,  in  the  fierce  confiict  where  desperate 
courage  was  put  to  its  utmost  proof,  all  fame  unites  in  saying 
that  you  covered  yourselves  with  immortal  honor.  In  a  pitched 
battle  against  brave  and  veteran  troops,  outnumbering  you  four 
to  one,  during  two  days  you  made  successful  contest— you  stood 
a  living  dyke,  and  again  and  again  poured  upon  you  in  vain  the 
fiery  torrent.  ^^Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life'*  to 
have  witnessed  you  repulsing  the  audacious  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  as,  with  pennons  flying,  and  serried  lances,  they  oaine 
thundering  upon  your  unflinching  ranks.  Often  in  the  changing 
current's  of  the  moody  fight,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day,  rent 
from  our  standard,  fluttered  like  torn  canvass  in  the  gale,  yon 
seized  and  fastened  it  back  in  its  proper  place.  But  we  should 
do  iigustioe  did  we  not  remember  on  this  occasion  those  glorious 
oomradse  without  whose  co-operation  your  valor  would  have 
proved  in  vain — I  mean  the  artillery,  those  true  sons  of  thunder, 
who  on  that  day  seemed  to  scorn  to  use  Jove^s  counterfeits,  and 
hurled  his  genuine  bolts  I  Never  were  oann(»n  served  with 
greater  ciiolness  or  more  fatal  precision.  At  esch  discharge, 
whole  columns  were  cut  down— 
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<«  iTen  M  thej  fell,  In  IUm  thcj  Uj, 
Like  the  mower's  grMs  at  the  cloee  of  day. 
When  hie  work  Is  done  on  the  lerel  plain.** 

Honor,  tlien,  to  your  brave  comrades !   We  wish  they  were  herd 
to  share  yoar  welcome,  heroes  of  Baena  Vista. 

Bat  yoa  have  still  another  claim  upon  our  regard — the  loTi 
and  confidence  of  yonr  General.  To  have  your  names  associatec 
with  his,  is  itself  renown.  He  has  achieved  a  world-wide  fame 
The  whole  nation  looks  upon  him  with  admiration  and  affection 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  love  and  confide  in  him,  and  right 
well  does  the  brave  old  man  deserve  these  great  honors.  A 
true  patriot,  he  has  never  obtruded  himself  upon  the  country : 
when  his  services  were  needed,  then  he  rendered  them.  The 
nation  knew  not  the  treasure  it  possessed  until  the  emergencies 
of  the  last  year  developed  it.  Now  we  know  we  have  that  gift 
of  tf  century — ^a  General  cool,  sagacious,  prudent,  brave,  and 
humane;  capacious  in  resources,  simple  in  habits,  modest  in 
manners,  and,  above  all,  possessed  of  the  rare  capacity  of  infiis- 
ing  into  those  around  him  his  own  indomitable  courage  and 
determination.  These  are  the  qualities  which  have  rendered 
General  Taylor  and  his  armies  invincible.  They  are  of  the  true 
old  Boman  sort — such  as  might  have  belonged  to  a  consul  in  the 
beiit  days  of  the  Ancient  Republic.  It  is  no  small  honor  to 
have  fought  under  the  eye  and  received  the  commendation  of 
such  a  soldier.  Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome  I  companions  of 
the  great  captain  in  those  wonderful  engagements  whose  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  have  astonished  the  world'.  Grentlemen,  you  have 
before  you  a  proud  and  happy  destiny.  Tours  have  been  no 
mercenary  services.  Prompted  by  patriotism  alone,  yon  went 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  yonr  country.  Ton  now  voluntarily 
return  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  Presently  you  will  be 
engaged  in  yonr  ancient  occupations.  But  you  will  not  Iw 
without  the  meet  reward  of  patriotic  service.  Tour  neighbors 
will  regard  you  with  respect  and  affection.  Your  children  will 
feel  proud  whenever  they  hear  mention  made  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  VLsta,  and  a  grateful  nation  has  already  inscribed  yoaz 
names  upon  its  annals.    Indeed,  it  is  a  noble  sight,  worthy  o 
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the  Genius  of  tliift  great  Republic,  to  behold,  st  the  call  of  the 
country,  whole  armies  leap  forth  in  battle  array ;  and  then,  when 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed,  fall  qnietly  back  and  com 
mingle  again  with  the  communities  from  whence  they  camew 
Thus  the  dark  thunder-cloud,  at  nature's  summons,  marshals  iti 
black  battalions  and  lowers  in  the  horizon ;  but  at  length,  ita 
lightnings  spent,  its  dread  artillery  silenced,  its  mission  finished, 
disbanding  its  frowning  ranks,  it  melts  away  into  the  blue  ether, 
and  the  next  morning  you  will  f  nd  it  glittering  in  the  dew  drops 
among  the  flowers,  or  assisting,  with  its  kindly  moisture,  tha 
growth  of  the  young  and  tender  plants. 

Great  and  happy  country,  where  every  dtizen  can  be  at  onoa 
turned  into  an  effective  soldier;  every  soldier  converted  forth- 
with into  a  peaceful  citizen. 

Our  regular  troops  are  unsurpassed  for  skill  and  courage.  Led 
by  their  gallant  and  accomplished  officers,  they  are  invincible. 
All  that  science  and  valor  can  do,  they  have  achieved.  At  Vera 
Oruz  and  Oerro  Gk>rdo  they  have  plucked  new  laurels  worthy  to 
be  entwined  among  those  gathered  on  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

But  it  is  their  business  to  be  brave ;  it  is  their  profession  to 
fight.  We  honor  the  army ;  but  we  look  upon  onr  citizen  sol* 
diers  with  a  different  and  peculiar  pride.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  onrselvea.  They  have  taught  us  the  secret  of  our  vast 
strength.  We  now  know  the  mighty  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
Republic.  We  evoke  armies  as  if  by  magic,  rapidly  as  they 
came  forth  from  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth ;  at  a  nod, 
they  disappear,  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  tliem  up. 
But  they  are  not  gone.  Ton  will  find  them  in  the  forest,  in  the 
field,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  at  the  bar, 
in  the  councils  of  the  country.  They  have  returned  to  their  old 
professions  and  pursuits.  Let  but  tiie  trumpet  sound,  and  again 
they  spring  up,  a  crop  of  armed  men.  Proudly  do  we  tell  the 
world  that  we  have,  whenever  occasion  calls,  two  millions  of 
warriors  like  those  who  stormed  at  Monterey,  and  conquered  at 
Duena  Yista.  Welcome,  then,  dtizen  soldiers  t  Welcome  soldier 
eitizens  1 
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Bat,  alas  I  the  Joy  of  onr  greeting  is  mingled  with  Borrow, 
We  gaxe  upon  year  thinned  ranks,  and  seek  in  vain  for  many 
Seloved  and  familiar  faces.    Why  oome  they  not  from  the  battle* 
^eld  f    Why  meet  they  not  the  embraoes  of  their  loving  friendsl 
4.  year  ago  I  saw  them  march  forth  beneatli  their  oonntry'a 
oanner,  fall  of  lasty  life,  of  buoyant  hearts,  and  noble  emala 
don.    Where  are  they  now  f    Where  is  brave  McEee,  impeta 
908  Yell,  intrepid  Hardin,  ohivalrons  Olay,  and  gallant  Watson, 
with  handreds  of  their  noble  comrades,  whom  we  meet  not 
here?     Ah  I    I  see  it  all — ^yonr  laurel  wreaths   are  thickly 
entwined  with  cypress — ^the  dead  cannot  come  to  the  banquet  t 
Alas  I  alas,  for  the  noble  dead  I    If  we  cannot  welcome,  we  will 
weep  for  them.    Our  tears  fall  fast  and  free;  bat  they  flow 
rather  for  the  living  than  the  dead ;  for  the  nation  that  has  lost 
such  worthy  sons ;  for  the  desolate  fire-sides,  bereaved  of  their 
cherished  and  loved  ones;  for  the  bowed  father,  the  heart- 
broken mother,  the  sobbing  sister,  the  frantic  wife,  and  the 
wondering  children.    For  them  we  weep,  but  not  for  the  heroic 
dead.    We  envy  their  fate.    Gloriously  did  they  die,  those  who 
rendered  up  their  soals  in  battle.    They  fulfilled  the  highest 
duty  mankind  owes  to  this  world :  they  died*  for  their  country. 
They  fell  upon  stricken  fields,  which   their  own   valor  had 
already  half  won.    The  earthquake  voice  of  victory  was  in  their 
ears,  and  their  dying  gaze  was  turned  proudly  upon  the  tri- 
umphant stars  and  stripes.    Honor,  eternal  honor,  to  the  brave 
who  baptized  their  patriotism  in  their  blood. 

But  there  are  others  who  eqnally  claim  a  place  in  our  sad 
remembrance.  I  mean  those  who  died  from  disease;  whose 
fiery  hearts  were  extinguished  in  tlie  dull  camp  or  on  the 
gloomy  march.  It  is  easy  to  die  in  battle.  The  spirit  is  stirred 
to  a  courageous  madness  by  the  rushing  squadrons,  the  roaring 
cannon,  and  the  clashing  steel.  All  the  fierce  instincts  of  our 
nature  are  aroused,  and  the  soldier  seeks  for  dee^h  as  the  bride* 
grnom  seeks  his  bride.    Besides 

• 

*«ftaBM  to  thei«  to  leO  vho  biMds, 
*      Acd  Honor's  cfo  en  daring  dooda.^ 
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But  to  waste  away  with  sickness — to  be  crushed  by  the  blowt 
of  an  nnseen  enemy,  with  whom  yon  cannot  grapple ;  to  know 
death  is  approaching  slowly  bat  surely ;  to  feel  that  yonr  name 
will  occupy  no  place  on  the  bright  scroll  of  fame — thns,  without 
any  of  the  pride  and  rapture  of  the  strife,  to  meet  bravely  the 
inevitable  tyrant,  is  the  highest  test  of  die  soldier*8  courage,  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  patriot^s  devotion.  Honor,  then,  immortal 
honor,  to  the  brave  who  fell,  not  on  the  battle-field,  but  before 
the  shafts  of  disease. 

Gallant  gentlemen,  you  will  soon  leave  us  for  your  respective 
homes.  Everywhere  fond  and  grateful  hearts  await  you.  You 
will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  friendship  and  affection.  The 
bonfires  are  already  kindling  upon  the  hills.  In  every  grove  and 
pleasant  arbor  the  feast  is  spread.  Thousands  of  sparkling  eyes 
are  watching  eagerly  for  your  return.  Tears  will  fill  them  when 
they  seek  in  vain  among  your  thinned  ranks  for  many  a  loved 
and  familiar  face;  but  through  those  tears  will  shiue  the  smiles 
of  Joy  and  welcome,  even  as  the  rays  of  tlie  morning  sun  glitter 
through  the  dew-drops  which  the  sad  night  hath  wept 

Again,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  I  bid  yoa 
welcome.  When  you  leave  us,  yon  will  carry  with  you  our 
admiration,  our  gratitude,  and  our  affection. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was,  however,  by  no  means  blind,  as  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  about  this  time,  will 
show,  to  the  political  evils  which  were  likely  to  spring  oat 
of  the  Mexican  war.  How  far  his  fears  have  been  verified, 
the  reader  can  jadge. 

Before  yon  get  this,  you  will  have  heard  of  General  Soott's 
new  victory  over  the  Mexicans.  I  pity  the  poor  devils,  they 
defend  their  country  so  miserably.  It  is  certain  that  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  b  a  warlike  race ;  but  I  fear  serious  evils  will  result  from 
this  successful  development  of  its  military  instincts.  Indeed 
the  evils  ar^  already  obvious.  The  toga  gives  place  to  the 
sword.  Forty  years  of  civil  service  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  are  held  as  naught,  when  compared  witb  a  few  weeks  a 
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nontht  of  snccesafal  geaerftlship.    Wliat  a  spawn  of  proeperont 
jeraagognes  will  crawl  oat  of  the  ooze  of  these   subsiding 
irmies  I    From  a  corporal  to  a  gcDeral,  they  will  claim  all  the 
honors  and  offices  of  the  government.    I  admire  the  characterv 
of  General  Taylor  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  I  have  great  con     1 
tempt  for  the  giddiness  of  the  people,  who  wish  to  make  him     I 
President  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  his  being  a  successtul     I 
warrior.    I  presume  he  is  the  best  .specimen  of  a  general  to  be     I 
found ;  but  to  put  aside  all  the  statesmen  of  the  country  for  the    ( 
porpoee  of  placing  him  in  an  office,  in  which  his  military  capa- 
city r«n  be  of  no  service,  is  worse  than  ridiculous.    However,  I 
feel  bat  little  interest  in  politics,  now-a-days,  and  care  but  little 
what  the  silly  sovereigns  do. 


TO    HIB    8I8TBB     ANNA. 

LoMwooo,  Sepiembtr  S,  184?. 

Mt  Dbab  Sibtbb: 

I  believe  my  neglect  is  past  apologizing  for ;  and 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  any  useless  excuses.  The  fact  is, 
I  have  an  increasing  horror  of  writing,  and  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  the  most  necessary  correspondence.  I  avoid  or 
postpone  it  till  I  get  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself.  Fortunately. 
Mary  makes  up  in  some  degree  for  my  defioiendes.  I  have  been 
here  a^nt  three  weeks,  driven  from  New  Orleans  by  the 
yellow  fever,  which  is  now  raging  there  with  fatal  violence. 
It  seems  to  be  now  at  its  worst,  and  probably  never  prevailed  to 
so  grea^  %n  extent.  This  has  interfered  a  good  deal  with  my 
plans,  as  I  had  intended  spending  most  of  the  summer  in  the 
oiry.  Mary  and  the  children  came  np  about  the  middle  of  July. 
It  was  fortunate  they  did.  Mary  had  half  determined  to  stay 
there,  too,  so  that  the  children  might  become  acclimated.  .It 
turns  out  that  the  fever  prevails  with  pecnliar  virulence  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  residence.  Two  of  the  servants  left  there  have 
Already  had  it,  but  fortnnately  recovered.  Of  course,  I  ahaD 
not  go  down  until  it  subsides,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  soon :  for 
I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  labors.  True,  I  am  ei^oyinf 
myself  here,  but 't  is  too  easy  a  life  or  me. 
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LoDgwood  is  a  sweet,  quiet  place,  and  we  are  all  enjoying 
excellent  health.  The  childreD  have  improved  wonderfully,  and 
are  as  healthy  as  they  can  possihly  he.  Wlien  we  left  the  city 
they  all  looked  pale ;  hut  now  their  faces  are  hrown  and  rosy, 
and  they  are  as  wild  as  so  many  little  deer.  Seargy  looks 
like  a  young  prince.  Greordie  pnts  me  in  mind  every  day  of 
grandfather  Lewis,  and  has  the  same  vivacity  and  quickness 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkahle.  I  have  no  douht,  if  yon 
were  to  see  him,  you  would  recognize  him  at  once  from  his 
Lewis  look.  How  delighted  I  should  he  to  see  my  little  name- 
pake  at  Newhurjport.  I  expect  yon  and  Mary  would  have 
quite  a  hattle  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Seargenta. 
Well,  perhaps,  next  year,  we  may  he  ahle  to  make  the  compari- 
son. I  don't  promise,  hut  I  hope  it  may  be  the  case.  I  suppose, 
by  this  time,  matters  are  all  arranged  in  Portland.  How 
delightful  it  will  be  for  you  to  have  mother  living  near  youi 
where  you  will  see  each  other  two  or  three  times  every  day. 
She  must  get  a  house  as  near  yours  as  possible.  As  soon  at 
anything  is  done,  you  must  write  me  all  about  it.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  mother  fairly  settled  down  again,  as  I  know  her  mind 
will  be  disturbed  until  her  new  arrangements  are  completed. 
There  is  nothing  new  here.  Natchez  is  as  dull  as  a  deserted 
village.  Most  of  the  fashionables  are  at  the  North.  We  all 
went  oat  to  Arlington  the  other  evening  to  a  party  given  to 
Mary  by  Mrs.  B  Mary,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  all  the  hnvlj 

Join  in  much  love  to  yon,  Mr.  S.,  and  the  dear  little  ones. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

SXABOIHT. 


TO     BIS     MOTHBB. 

LoHQWOOD,  Sejdemher  M,  184T. 

Mt  Dbab  Mothbb: 

We  are  still  staying  here  at  Longwood,  waiting  ioi 
it  to  become  healthy  again  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  getting  tiree 
of  the  delay,  and  feel  very  anxious  tr>  get  back  to  my  business 
I  have  lost  now  about  two  mouths  doing  nothing.    It  is  hard  ti 
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»y  wlien  we  will  be  nble  to  go  down.  The  nnmber  of  deatlif 
has  abated  greatly,  more  than  one-half;  bat  this,  I  fear,  arises, 
not  from  any  diminution  of  the  disease,  bat  from  want  of 
sabjeots.  I  presame  it  will  not  be  safe  to  go  before  the  middle, 
perhaps,  the  last  of  October.  I  shall  certainly  not  take  my 
fiunily  down,  till  all  danger  is  over.  It  has  been  an  awful 
epidemic;  the  worst  that  New  Orleans  ever  experienced. 
There  has  been  no  sickness  here  or  in  Natchez,  and  we  have  all 
enjoyed  remarkably  good  health ;  the  children  especially  are  the 
heartiest  little  things  yoa  ever  saw.  Their  staying  here  tiiis 
snmmer  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  them.  I  wish  yon  conld 
see  them  playing  together.  They  are  very  fond  of  each  other, 
and  Jeanie  and  G^rdie  perfectly  dote  on  Seargy.  They  are  all^ 
too,  very  fond  of  me— especially  Geordie.  They  say  he  is  my 
favorite ;  bat  I  love  them  all  so  well,  that  I  hardly  feel  that  I 
have  any  preference.  I  hope  that  yoar  new  arrangements  will 
be  all  made  before  the  cold  weather.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  yon  will  spend  the  winter  in  Kewbnryport  or  New 
Bedford.  Perhaps  another  year  I  can  persuade  yoa  to  spend 
the  winter  with  us  in  New  Orleans.  I  hope  these  changes  will 
all  prove  agreeable  to  yoa,  and  that  you  will  find  no  cause  to 
regret  removing  from  Portland.  I  expect.,  however,  you  will 
miss  it  a  good  deal  at  fin»t,  for  it  is  a  beaatiful  place,  and  asso- 
ciated with  many  ple&^ant  memories  to  all  our  family. 


to  his  tounosbt  bbothbb. 

Mt  Dbab  Bbothkb  : 

I  have  been  in  the  city  for  ten  days  or  more.  I 
did  not,  however,  bring  Mary  and  the  children  with  me.  Thoy 
•re  still  at  Longwood,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  after  them 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  more.  I  have  rented  a  new  house  nearer 
my  office,  but  it  is  not  quite  finished,  and  I  shall  not  bring  them 
down  until  they  can  go  into  it.  I  hear  from  them,  bowever, 
•very  day  or  two.    They  are  in  most  excellent  healti.,  as  they 
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have  been,  iDdeed,  all  sninmer.  This  city  is  perfeoUj  healthy, 
and  one  can  hardly  realize,  in  looking  at  the  ba»y  crowds,  which 
throng  the  streets,  that  a  month  ago  it  was  literally  a  city  of  the 
dead.  It  is  truly  wonderfol;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
terrible  epidemic  is  visible,  nor  does  its  remembrance  seem  to 
remain  upon  the  mind  of  any  one.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
mother^s  removal,  so  safely  and  speedily  to  her  new  home.  *  * 
*  ^  I  long  to  see  her,  more  than  I  can  express,  and 
especially  do  I  desire  that  she  see  Mary  and  the  children.  My 
bunness  prospects  are  very  good,  thoagli  not  mnch  is  yet  doing 
in  professional  way.  I  think  I  stand  upon  an  equality  with  any 
of  the  bar  in  this  city,  and  I  do  not  doubt  my  business  will 
increase.  I  have  just  been  complimented  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  bar,  and  all  the  other  professors, 
that  I  should  take  a  professorship  in  the  faculty  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  this  State,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wilde.  I  have,  however,  declined  acceding  to  their  wishes, 
inasmuch  as  the  preparation  of  lectures  would  take  too  much 
time  from  my  regular  professions!  businesi>.  The  department 
they  wish  to  assign  me,  embraces  lectures  upon  International 
Law  and  £quity.  I  took  the  matter  as  quite  flattering,  oon- 
sidering  the  short  period  of  my  residence  in  the  city. 


I  brought  Mary  and  the  children  down  A-ora  Long  wood 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  expecting  the  new  house,  I  had 
rented,  would  be  ready  for  us.  Sach,  however,  was  not  the 
ease.  We  had  to  go  to  the  hotel  for  a  week.  We  then  came 
into  the  house,  before  it  wa;)  finished,  and  I  have  ever  since  been 
in  jeopardy,  among  piles  of  disorganized  furniture,  and  rolU  of 
entangled  and  treaclierous  carpets.  My  whole  energies  have 
been  directed  to  a  practical  application  of  the  old  maxim,  ^^  in 
medio  tutmimit$,^^  Mary,  however,  has  presided  serenely  over 
chaos,  and  the  discordant  elements  of  housekeeping  are  at 
length  obedient  to  the  law  of  order,  and  have  crystallized  into 
their  appropriate  forms.    We  are  much  more  pleasantly  situated 
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than  we  have  been  heretofore.  Oar  honM  is  boilt  in  modem 
style,  and  is  very  oomfurtable.  It  is  situated  on  Danphine 
street,  about  two  squares  below  Canal,  is  within  foar  squares 
of  mj  offloe,  and  about  six  of  the  court.  We  are  all  in  excel- 
lent health,  especially  the  children.  I  shall  make  a  desperate 
effort  this  winter,  to  lay  up  money  enough  to  bring  thetn  al! 
north  next  summer.  I  wish  mother  to  see  them  before  they 
outgrow  their  present  graces.  They  are  a  source  of  wondrous 
happiness  to  me,  and  to  each  otber ;  for  thoy  are  exceedingly 
affectionate;  a  quality  I  esteem  in  children  above  any  otlier.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  yonr  little  one  is  gettinur  on  so  finely, 
•nd  that  she  has  already  developed  her  carnivorous  capaeityj 
If  catting  tw  >  teeth.    Let  «•  hear  from  you  often  this  wint«r« 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tear*!  Letter  to  hit  Mothei^-Difflcalty  with  a  Grandson  sf  Henrj  0.aj— Bk 
▲ecoant  of  the  AOUr— Reminlacttncee  of  It  by  Balle  Peyton  aci  Richard  T.  AitdM 
•—Letter  from  Mr.  aay— State  of  the  Oonntry  early  in  184fr-Qttestioni  growlii4 
Mt  of  the  Mexican  War— Mr.  PrenUss'  Speech  at  a  Meeting  to  nominate  Del*- 
fatee  to  the  Whig  National  OonventioD— His  Exertions  during  the  OsnTaa»* 
▼km  of  BlaTery  and  the  Wllmot  Proviso— Ckn.  Taylor  -Letters. 

Mr  89.    1848. 
Here  is  his  New  Year's  letter  to  his  mother  : 

Nbw  Oblbasb,  January  1, 1848. 

Mt  Dear  Mother  : 

Again  ii  becomes  my  pleasant  datj  to  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Tear,  which  I  do  most  truly  and  affectionately.  I 
trust  it  will  pass  with  you  happily  and  brightly,  and  free  from  the 
clouds  and  troubles  of  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  irrepar- 
able loBS  we  have  experienced  in  the  death  of  our  dear,  beloved 
Abby,  still  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  fur,  and  I  hope  many 
happy  days  are  in  store  for  you.  God  grant  that  you  may  live  tc 
see  your  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  grow  up  arounc 
you  and  call  yon  blessed,  even  as  your  own  children  love  to  do. 
Bear  Abby  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  tlie  memory  of  her 
▼irtnee  and  goodness  assuages  our  grief  at  her  departure.  I  wish 
we  could  see  yon  to-day ;  how  grateful  it  would  be  to  our  feel* 
ings  to  tender  our  congratulations  in  person,  to  kiss  you  witli 
filial  affection,  and  to  present  our  dear  little  one  for  your  bless- 
ing. But  we  are  with  you  in  feeling,  if  we  cannot  be  in  person. 
Mary  has  already  written  you,  and  the  children  would  write  toe 
If  they  knew  how.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  you  could  see 
them,  they  are  so  healtliy,  so  intelligent  and  so  pretty    and  thea 
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tbey  love  thetr  grandma*  Prentiss  as  mnch  as  if  they  had  known 
her  ever  Bince  they  were  horn.  They  talk  abont  yon  every  day ; 
at  least  Jeanie  and  Greordie  do ;  little  Seargy,  of  course,  oannot 
talk  yet,  thoagh  he  tries  very  hard,  and  makes  a  kind  of  gibber- 
ish, which  may  be  very  good  sense  if  one  coald  only  understand 
it.  He  walks  quite  well,  but  is  so  impetuous  that  we  have  to 
watch  him  all  tlie  time,  or  he  would  break  his  neck.  He  is  alto- 
gether the  most  energetic  child  I  ever  saw,  and  must  be  much 
like  his  denr  little  namesake  at  Newbnryport.  We  are  all  per- 
fectly well,  except  from  colds,  by  which  I  have  suffered  a  g«K>d 
deal.  I  am  now,  however,  nearly  we^ll.  We  had  to  dine  with 
us  on  Ohristmos  day,  Oapt.  Davis,  Ool.  Peabody,  and  Mr.  D.  of 
Portland.  We  are  all  going  to  dine  on  board  tlie  ship  some  day 
next  week  ;  the  children  are  delighted  with  the  idea.  Tell  Anna, 
I  wish  her  and  her  sweet  children  and  good  hnsband,  a  happy 
new  year ;  and  I  hope  before  it  is  throngh  to  see  you  all.  God 
bleas  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  protect  yon  always. 

Tour  affectionate  son, 

Sbasobnt. 

In  the  early  part  of  1848,  a  very  painfnl  affair  occarred 
between  Mr.  Prentiss  and  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Clay. .  Jnstice 
to  his  memory  seems  to  reqaire  some  reference  to  this  affair, 
and  I  make  it  the  more  readily,  as  it  affords  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  against  the  dreadfal  custom  of  duelling. 

The  whole  matter  is  thus  explained  in  a  letter  written 
after  its  adjustment : 

Ifsv  Oblbasb,  Ftbmary  W,  1848. 
DSAB  OlOBOX: — 

I  wrote  you  a  week  ago  a  hurried  note,  promisiig 
therein  to  write  again  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  not  been  very 
well,  and  have  been  very  busy,  so  that  I  could  not  fblfiU  my 
promise  at  an  earlier  moment.  I  told  you  I  had  been  involved 
in  fi  persoral  dlflSculty,  which  was,  however,  settled  amicably 
As  yon  msy  see  it  noticed  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  as  well  as  thoM 
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ander  which  it  was  adjusted.  Si>rae  six  weeks  ago,  I  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  in  which  I  was  retained,  to 
animadvert,  in  the  strongest  manner,  npon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
James  E— — ,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Clay.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  < 
Knowing  at  the  time  the  severity  of  my  remarks,  I  stated  in  ray 
argament  (perhaps  imprndently)  that  I  held  myself  personally 
responsible  for  what  I  said.  I  alluded  of  course  to  Mr.  E  ,  who 
was  in  the  city,  and  present  during  a  portion  of  the  trial.  The 
court  sustained  me,  and  decided  the  case  in  my  favor  without 
hesitation.  One  of  the  city  papers,  very  improperly,  had  given 
a  profeseed  synopsis  of  my  argument,  embracing  only  the  vitn* 
perative  portion,  and  that  in  a  garbled  and  exaggerated  form. 

Shortly  after,  I  understood  that  some  of  E ^"s  connections  had 

determined  to  raise  a  quarrel  with  me,  and  about  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  his  e»?.est  son  (and  a  very  clever  fellow  he  turned  out 
to  be)  came  down  from  Kentucky  and  challenged  me.  As  he 
was  a  young  man,  I  should  have  declined  at  once ;  but  he  put  it 
on  the  ground  that  his  father  was  unable  to  attend  to  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  assume  his  quarrel.  I  hesi- 
tated still ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
ought  to  accept  Of  course,  I  had  not  the  moat  remote  idea  tliat 
his  father  was  not  capable  of  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  until 
I  received  the  information  as  I  have  just' stated.  I  appre- 
ciated, too,  the  young  man^s  feelings,  and  could  not  much 
blame  him.        ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦        j  ^^g  n^gQ  convinced 

that,  if  I  declined  the  challenge,  a  street  fight  would  pro- 
bably euHue,  as  well  as  other  difficulties,  in  which  my  friends 
would  be  involved ;  and  I  believed  that  it  was  the  cheapest  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  affair,  to  accept  the  call.  The  challenge  waa 
peremptory^  and  left  me  no  chance  for  explanations,  and  no  al  • 
temative  but  to  fight  or  back  out.  Taking  into  view  my  position 
here ;  my  previous  course  in  similar  matters ;  the  perfect  de- 
pendence of  my  family  npon  my  personal  exertions;  and  of 
those  exertions  npon  my  personal  rhsraoter  and  standing  in  this 
region,  I  determined  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  the  challenge.  I 
postponed  a  meeting,  however,  for  two  weeks,  both  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  arranging  my  business,  and  with  a  hope  that  the  matter 
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might  be  amnged.  My  wiab  was  gratified;  by  the  ioterpoaitioc 
of  some  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  standing,  the  challenge 
waa  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  referred  to  two  gentlemen, 
whoM  decision  was  doubtless  very  proper,  and,  I  believe,  ha$ 
given  general  sadsfacrion  to  all  parties.  I  enclose  yon  the  oard, 
showing  how  it  was  settled.*  Yon  will,  of  course,  consider  my 
conduct  very  rash,  and  perhaps  inexcusable,  in  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge at  all,  in  my  present  sitnation.  I  viewed  the  matter,  how- 
ever, according  to  my  best  judgment,  without  passion,  ill-feeling, 
or  prejudice ;  and  it  was  my  solemn  belief  that  the  welfare  of 

*  llko  fonoviDg  Is  tti«  ■obttanee  of  Um  ourd : 

**  Hie  dfffloaltj  between  Mr.  PMnrroi  and  Mr.  1       ,  haTtog  been  referred  to  am 

hy  their  reapecUre  Mends  for  settlement,  ve  are  of  optaiioo  that  Mr.  Ftuuttm 

trarellcd  oat  of  the  record,  in  the  use  of  the  ofl^nslTO  expressions  complained  ot 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  du^  of  Mr.  Paami,  eheerftally,  firanUy,  and  A1II7  to  retract 

the  offenslTo  expressions,  to  which  Mr.  1        has  taken  exception. 

B.  F.  Haurt, 

1.WJ 
Fam  OkrUHan^  FAntary  18t  IMS. 


On  the  part  of  Mr.  PMnrroi  we  agree  to  the  above  award,  and  retract  the  eiba- 

Baui  Psttov, 
A.0.B0LLnT. 

It  Is  alike  a  doty  and  a  pleasore  to  make  public  the  following  letter  firom  Mt 
PaoTHi  to  Mr.  Johnson,  wrlttoi  after  the  settlement. 

a  F.  B. 

B.  W.  M. 
Pam  Otausruv,  FAmairjf  18, 1818. 

SOBIST  JOBS8OV,  BM)., 

I>Mr8lr:'-I  am  sincerely  gratified  that  the  dUBenlty  between  Mr. 

H.  0.  E and  myself  has  been  amicably  adjusted.    From  the  beginning  of  this 

aflUr,  I  baTt  not  entertained  an  nnkiad  feeling  toward  Mr.  H.  0.  E  On  the 

eontraij,  I  honor  and  appreciate  the  sentiments  by  which  he  has  been  actoated. 
and  under  similar  circumstances,  should  probably  have  acted  as  he  has  done. 

I  can  now  say  frankly,  what  might  heretofore  haTe  been  attributed  to  improper 
Botires :  I  disclaim  all  personal  or  improper  feelings  In  the  matter  out  of  which 
this  controrersy  arose,  as  well  as  all  knowledge  or  epproTal  of  the  newspaper  pub* 
Heatkms  In  relation  to  my  remarks.    I  respond  fully  to  the  high  and  honorable  sen 
ttanents,  which  hare  marked  your  coune  In  this  matter,  as  well  as  that  of  your  as 
sedates,  and  It  gires  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  same. 

Yery  respectrtally,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.B. 
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my  family,  and  my  daty  towards  tliem  as  well  as  myself^  admit 
tod  no  other  coorse.  I  actod  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
though  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  that  it  has  really  been  fortunate,  and  will,  inaU  probability, 
relieve  me  in  future  from  any  similar  difficultiea.  I  think  mj 
eourse  has  been  generally  approved. 

Gol.  PeytoD,  referring  to  this  matter,  writes  : 

Mr.  Fbxntibb^  patience  and  magnanimity,  were  most  Beverely 
tested  in  this  affair.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  arguing  tlie 
case,  out  of  which  the  difficulty  Arose,  a  case  of  alleged  fraud, 
and  lUTolving,  therefore,  to  some  extent^  [)ersonal  character,  he 
was  earned,  by  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  somewhat  beyond  the 
evidence.  What  be  said  was  seized  on  by  a  newsmonger,  and 
published  in  the  papers  in  a  most  offensive  and  exaggerated  light. 

Mr.  PUBNTiss  having  called  on  me  to  act  as  his  friend,  ] 
advised  him  to  decline  the  challenge  on  the  ground  that  what 
he  said  was  in  the  discharge  of  a  professional  duty,  &c.,  &c. 
Failing  to  satisfy  him,  I,  at  length,  persuaded  him  to  postpone 
action,  consider  the  matter  that  night,  and  give  me  hb  deter- 
mination the  next  morning.  When  the  morning  caine,  he 
decided  to  accept  the  call,  saying  be  could  not  deny  the  right  of 
a  son  to  take  up  his  father^s  quarrel  without  regard  to  its  merits. 
At  my  request  he  associated  with  me  Mr.  Bullitt,  of  the  NetB 
OrUam  Fieayune^  who,  from  bis  intimate  personal  relations 
with  some  of  the  other  parry,  I  was  confident  would  prove  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  object  nearest  my  heart — an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  affair.  This  object,  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  we  finally  accomplished. 

This  was,  in  all  respects,  a  most  disagreeable  affair  to  os  both. 

Henry  £ was  not  only  a  mere  youth  (some  twenty  yean 

old),  acting,  too,  from  the  noblest  impulses,  but  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  whom  be 
greatly  resembled ;  a  statesman  admired  by  us  both  beyond  all 
others.  Not  only  so,  but  Mr.  James  E—  was  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  whose  distinguished  husband  was 
Diy  intimate  personal  friend  and  political  mentor,  and  both  of 
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wfaotn  were  tiinong  the  warmest  friends  and  admirers  cf  Mr. 
pBXNTias.  1  ^as,  moreover,  very  fond  of  Henry,  who  had  visited 
me  not  lon^  before,  and  spent  some  days  on  my  farm  in 
Tennessee;  add  to  this  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Mr. 

pRKNTiflS  (I  had  no  apprehension  on  account  of  Henry  £ ) 

to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country — and  yon  may  form 
some  idea  of  my  distress  and  anxiety. 

There  never  lived  a  man  more  prompt  to  make  the  atnends 
hmordbU^  when  deserved,  than  S.  S.  PBSNnas,  and  an  apology 
from  him  was  made  in  a  style  so  courtly  and  chivalrous  as  to 
elevate  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  party,  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  note,  which  he 
voluntarily  addressed  to  the  other  party  after  the  settlement  of 
this  matter.  Those  who  came  most  excited  against  him,  left 
the  place  hi:»  warm  admirers  and  eulogists. 

I  have  eaid,  that  I  was  convinced  Henry  E  stood  in  no 
danger ;  and  although  Mr.  Prentiss  did  not  tell  me,  in  so  many 
words,  he  would  not  shoot  at  him,  yet,  I  am  well  convinced, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  the  admiration  he 
frequently  expressed  for  the  ^^  gallant  boy,*'  as  he  termed  him, 
that  he  would  not  have  seen  Henry  fall  by  his  hand,  for  all  the 
mines  of  Oalifornia. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  scene,  calculated  to  try,  in  the  severest 
manner,  his  patience  and  equanimity.  It  was  on  a  cold 
Sabbath  night,  soon  after  he  received  this  challenge.  He  came 
to  my  quarters,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  Just  been 
arrested  at  his  own  house,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  save  Mrs.  P.  from  alarm,  she  not  knowing 
the  cause  of  his  absence.  We  accompanied  the  officer,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  drive  us  to  the  residence  of  the 
Recorder,  there  to  arrange  the  matter  of  bail,  not  to  tight  in 
Jjouisiana:  but,  to  our  surprise,  we  very  soon  found  ourseb  es  m 
front  of  the  municipal  prison.  Here  the  officer  stopped,  and 
refused  to  budge  another  inch,  regardless  alike  of  our  persua- 
sions and  remonstrances.  Finally,  fearing  that  I  might  lose 
iemfier,  Mr.  Prentiss  interposed,  saying,  in  a  good-humored 
tone,  **Well,  Peyton,  we  will  not  fight  the  law;'*  sc   leaving 
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him  in  the  office  or  ante-room  uf  tiie  prison,  I  went  in  8e4rch  of 
the  captain  of  the  watch.  On  my  return,  I  foand  Mr.  P.  hover- 
ing over  a  few  ooals  (it  was  very  cold,  and  he  came  oiF  withont 
his  cloak),  with  a  strapping  negro  fellow,  who  had  been  picked 
up,  towering  near  him.  ^^  Well,**  said  I,  *^  Pssntisb,  this  law  of 
honor  introduces  us  to  strange  bedfellows.*'  "Tes,*'  he 
replied,  ^^  I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  neighbor  here  feel  at 
home,  as  I  was  the  first  squatter,  but  I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
him.  He  takes  me  for  a  watchman.**  At  length,  Captain 
Winter  arrived,  and,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  accom- 
panied  us  in  quest  of  the  Reconder — but  as  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  the  captain  let  us  off,  with  the  promise  that  we  would  be 
at  the  office  of  tiiat  functionary  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  to  give  bail,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  we  did  most 
punctually. 

I  WAS  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire  in  Mr.  PKBNTisa,  his 
chivalrous  bearing  and  magnanimity,  or  the  patience  and  goiid 
temper  which  he  displayed  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  mos^ 
trying  and  unpleasant  business  of  Henry  £ . 

It  would  be  hard  to  express  the  relief  and  deli^bl 
felt  at  this  result,  both  North  and  South.  For  several 
days  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  telegraphic  rumors, 
that  a  hostile  meeting  had  taken  place,  and  that  Mr. 
Prentiss  had  been  killed.  The  agony  and  suspense  of  hia 
friends  at  the  North  were  indescribable,  while  at  New 
Orleans,  where  the  most  conflicting  and  frightful  reports 
were  in  circnlation,  the  whole  city  was  kept,  for  more  that 
a  week,  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation.  "  No  similar 
affair,"  writes  Col.  Peyton,  **  ever  excited  an  interest  so  deep 
and  painful  in  New  Orleans  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
stronger  demonstrations  of  joy  over  the  adjustment  of  thia 
matter  than  those  exhibited  at  the  close' of  the  Mexican  v  at*' 

The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  of  Richar  T. 
Archer,  Esq.,  of  Port  Oibson,  will  explain  itself : — 
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There  is  iw  incident,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Pbentisb'  feelings  on  the  practice  of 
dnelling.  When  he  was  engaged  to  meet  jonng  Mr.  £«-— ,  1 
went  to  New  Orleans,  on  business  of  my  own,  and  did  not 
know  of  the  difference  until  I  arrved  in  the  city.  The  very 
siaggerated  accounts  then  current  on  the  streets,  reached  vom 
before  I  saw  him.  It  was  said  there  were  nine  challenges  already 
written  for  him.  He  called  in  the  evening  at  my  hotel,  aooom* 
panied  by  Ool.  Balie  Peyton.  I  expressed  my  disapprobation 
of  his  accepting  the  challenge  of  a  young  man,*. and  I  found 
that  he  had  labored  under  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  only  mode 
by  which  he  could  avoid  involving  his  friends  in  a  street  affray. 
He  was  ever  too  generous  and  brave,  and  I  immediately  deter- 
mined that  our  mutual  friend,  Gkn.  Felix  Huston,  should  be 
present.  I,  therefore,  informed  him,  that  if  he  did  not  send  for 
Huston,  I  would,  and  he  then  consented  that  Mr.  Downs  should 
go  up  for  him.  When  Huston  arrived,  he  and  myself  had  much 
conversation  apart  from  Prentiss.  We  both  feared  that  he 
would  stand  up  to  be  shot  at,  without  purpose  of  returning  Mr. 
£— *s  fire.  Huston  feared  that  there  was  little  to  diooae 
between  his  doing  this,  or  killing  his  antagonist.  '^  For,*^  he 
said  to  me,  *Mf  Pbxhtiss  kills  £ ^  I  know  his  acute  sensi- 
bility so  well,  that  I  tell  you,  you  and  I  will  bring  him 
back  a  raving  maniac  I**  Thinking  it  suicidal  that  he 
should  stand  to  be  shot  down,  and  th'at  it  was  unjust  to  an 
antagonist  to  subject  him  to  the  chances  of  taking  the  life  of  an 
unresisting  man,  I  expostulated  with  Mr.  Prbntibs,  as  though  I 
knew  he  did  not  intend  to  fire.  After  we  left  New  Orleans,  I 
renewed  the  subject,  when  we  were  alone.  He  thus  replied  to 
me,  **  My  wife  has  packed  up  my  clothes  and  bandages,  and 
everything  I  can  possibly  want,  and  has  not  said  one  word 
to  alter  my  purpose,  though  almost  speechless  with  feeling; 
and  this  time,  Archer,  I  will  fight  for  my  wife  and  children,  noi 
for  myulf^ 

*  With  the  jMirpoM  of  arroitiiif  so  tineqaml  a  oombat,  I  wrote  and  eommnBl 
Mted  io  the  iVeoifiMM,  a  **  Tale  of  Ohlralry  f  ortf  Tean  Ago,"  which  poeeiUy  m^ 
Save  met  your  eye. 
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Yon  know  tho  result.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  street  mman 
bad  been  false,  and  that  no  men,  on  snoh  an  oooasion,  could  be 
freer  from  vindictive  feeling,  or  the  desire  to  push  to  eztrernesi 

than  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  £ .    On  our  return  to  the  city, 

I  was  told  that  Mrs.  P.  had  fainted,  as  her  husband  left  the 
house.*  It  was  a  week  of  intense  feeling  to  us  all.  When  I 
looked  upon  the  reunion  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and 
children,  I  was  myself  as  very  a  child  as  was  present.  Tet 
God,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  separated  them.  May  hv 
blessing  abide  with  the  widow  and  orphans!"! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Oen.  Huston's  apprehension  was 
correct ;  but,  if  not,  the  effect  of  a  fatal  result  to  young 

E would  have  been,  if  possible,  still  more  disastrous. 

Mr.  Prentiss'  friends  who  loved  him  best,  would  not  haTe 
hesitated  an  instant  to  choose  that  he,  rather  than  his  an« 
tagonist,  should  have  been  the  victim  ;  nor  can  I  think  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  meeting,  he  would  have  hesitated 
himself,  his  promise  to  Mr.  Archer  notwithstanding. 

Can  a  practice  which  involves  such  moral  consequences, 
be  really  justifiable  at  the  bar  of  reason  and  conscience  7 
An  action  that  is  strictly  right  may,  of  course,  issne  in 


*  **  My  fftlU)  in  Ood  never  warered  for  a  moment,  and  I  laid,  though  S* 
tiay  m*  yM  neUL  1  trual  tfn  Him,  I  knew  it  ttouk  the  beglnninf ,  and  jet  eould 
not  raiae  mjr  finger  to  prevent  It.  For  two  we^t  I  was  in  this  condition,  and 
couldn't  eat,  Rleep,  nor  do  anything  but  pray,  weep  and  read  my  Bible.  I  wai 
worn  away  to  a  perfect  shadow,  and  tottered  like  an  old  man ;  with  aU  this,  I  had 
a  low,  nenrous  ferer,  and,  Indeed,  It  is  only  now  that  I  begin  tc  fM  at  aU  lUn 
myself  again.**— Arfrocf/hom  a  Litter  dated  AprU  4tt,  1848. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Archer,  written  early  in  1848,  Mr.  P.  thus  aUndee  to  thia  oa- 
happy  aflklr  9— 

**  I  hope  to  see  yon  in  the  city  this  winter,  and  to  assure  yoa  ta  person,  as  I  it 
now  by  letter,  of  the  warm  friendship  and  regard  I  entertain  for  you.  I  shall  nevsi 
forget  your  kindness,  and  the  Interest  yoa  took  in  my  affairs,  especially  in  the  dlSi 
eolty  I  became  Involred  in  last  winter.  I  shall  ever  esteem  you,  as  yon  ht«  t  oai^ 
lalnly  been,  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  always  take  pleasure  in  your  protptrilf 
and  happiness."— En. 
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inach  sorrow  and  misery,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  war  ;  it 
mtf  be  the  sabject  of  profound  regret  and  painfal  recollec« 
tions  ;  bat  can  it  erer  eiccite  remorse  7* 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  joy  at  the  result  of  this  affair  in 
the  following  beantifnl  letter : 

••  AflDLiSB,  SI  Marck,  1848. 

I  seize,  my  dear  Mr.  Prentiss,  tlie  first  moment  after  my  re- 
larn  home,  to  express  to  yon  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  displayed  by  you  in  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  which  had  arisen  between  you  and 

my  grandson,  H.  Clay  E .    I  was  at  the  Eastward,  when  he 

resolved  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  and  ask  of  you  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  which  he  supposed  you  had  inflicted  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  fiither ;  and  he  acted  altogether  on  his  own  impulses, 
or  the  advice  of  young  members  of  my  family.  When  at  Wash- 
ington I  heard  of  the  occurrence,  it  occasioned  me  infinite  pain 
and  regret ;  but  I  oondnded,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  chivalry 
and  magnanimity  of  your  character,  that  no  hostile  meeting 
Would  take  place;  and  the  gratifying  event  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  my  judgment. 


*  I  eannot  forbear  inMrtlng  here  an  extract  from  another  letter  Joat  received. 

It  la  dated  If  ay  SO,  18W.    *'  He  told  me  all  aboat  the  E afitir  at  the  ontaet    He 

■aid  that  he  had  leen  the  yoang  man-~that  he  wm  a  mere  boj,  and  that  he  would 
aa  aoon  think  of  ahooilog  at  my  aUUrMargarH^  who  waa  then  a  yoang  girl.  Thia 
waa  before  the  adjuatment.  He  alwaja  aald  he  never  intended  firing  at  the  young 
man,  hot  would  Are  in  the  air.    He  aaked  for  time  to  deliberate,  but  waa  told  that  he 

muat  give  an  hnmedlate  anawer.    If  laa  Bliia  E ,  who  waa  on  a  vialt  to  me,  ex* 

preaaed  her  anrpriae  at  hia  agitation,  and  the  manner  it  aeemed  to  affect  him.  Aa 
In  preTiooa  aflkira  of  the  kind  he  had  appeared  perfectly  caln  and  collected,  ahe 
thought  he  must  hare  felt  the  ainfulneaa  of  the  act  he  waa  about  to  commit.  He 
•oold  do  nothing ;  neither  eat  nor  aleep.  He  waa  completely  unnerved,  and  hia 
health  ao  much  aifected,  that  my  brother,  Dr.  W.,  had  to  give  him  tonica,  and 
take  him  out  of  the  city.  Finding  I  could  not  prevent  it,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  him ;  but  he  aald  he  would  rather  I  re  nained  at  home,  and  I  did  ao.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  he  told  me  about  it ;  but  he  never  kept  anything  from 
■M.  Yvx  can  imagine  my  feellnga:  two  long  weeka  of  auapenae  1  I  waa  very  alck 
•fttfwardi,  and  how  I  kept  up  during  the  time  ia  wond«rfVil.  When  I  packed  hti 
Irork,  I  put  into  it  a  Bible  givrn  him  by  hia  mother  yeara  b»f(^  9.  He  afterwards 
4ld  me  that  he  aaw  and  used  it.** 
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Neverthelees,  daring  my  sojoarn  in  PliilAdelphia,  jnst  bofote  I 
went  ont  to  dine  in  company,  I  heard  that  a  nieeting  was  cer* 
tainly  to  be  had,  and  that  it  had  probably  taken  plaoe  abont 
eight  days  prior  to  tliat  time.  I  did  not  know,  therefore,  bat 
that  daring  the  dinner,  I  might  hear  of  the  fall  of  my  friend,  or 
my  grandson.  Imagine  what  most  have  been  the  agonised  state 
of  my  feelings  I  After  the  dinner  was  over,  I  was  relieved  by  a 
telegraphic  dispatch,  announcing  the  honorable  accommodatica 
of  the  unpleasant  affair. 

This  events  my  dear  Mr.  Pbrntiss,  has  added  new  cement  to 
the  friendship  which  has  existed  between  us,  and  on  which  I 
have  ever  placed  the  highest  valae. 

I  request  you  to  present  my  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiBs ;  and  how  can  I  think  of  her,  and  your  iisteresting  children^ 
without  entreaUng  you  never  to  hazard  a  life  so  dear  to  theoif 
and  so  precious  to  all  your  friends,  but  to  none  more  than  to 

Tour  faithful  friend, 

H.  OiAT. 

The  public  mind,  at  this  time,  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
questions  growing  ont  of  the  Mexican  war.  Some  of  these 
questions  were  novel  in  their  character,  and  all  of  them  were 
fraught  with  the  gravest  political  issues.  There  was  a  party 
throughout  the  country,  led  on  by  influential  politicians,  who 
seemed  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  indefinite  territorial  expan- 
sion ;  they  thought  the  United  States  could  readily  "  swal- 
low "  all  Mexico,  and  they  were  not  indisposed  to  see  the 
experiment  made.  A  wild  spirit  of  American  propaganda 
Ism,  under  the  strange  name  of  ManifeH  Destiny^  was  ram- 
pant in  the  land.  Even  grey-headed  statesmen  preached  the 
doctrine  with  all  the  zeal  of  young  converts,  and  strove  to 
incorporate  it  with  the  established  creed  of  the  dominant 
Darty.  The  old  stable  maxims  of  the  Republic  were  derided; 
and,  for  a  time,  anxiety  and  foreboding  pervaded  the  com* 
Rianity.    Happily,  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  natiop 
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prerailed  over  temporary  excitement  and  the  intoxication 
of  military  glory.* 


*  A  fiBir  paragraphi  from  Mr.  CaIhoiui*t  noble  ipeeeh  against  the  oonqaeit  of 
Mexico,  delirered  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Janiaarj  4th«  1848,  will  confirm  the  aboT« 
■tatemeni.  If  that  eminent  stateeman  had  done  nothing  else  worthj  of  honor,  hli 
tralj  dignified  and  patriotic  coarse  at  this  time,  and  previoosly  In  arresting  a  war 
with  Inland  npon  the  Oregon  qnestioD,  entitles  Um  to  be  held  in  grateftil  and  psr- 
petoal  remembrance  by  the  American  peo[de. 

**  We  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all  people  capable  of  self-goremment 
Acting  nnder  that  Impression,  many  are  anzioos  to  force  firee  goTemments  on  all 
the  people  of  this  Continent,  and  over  the  world,  if  they  had  the  power.  It  has 
been  lately  urged  In  a  rery  respectable  quarter,  that  It  Is  the  mission  of  this  coun- 
try to  spread  elTil  and  religious  liberty  orer  all  the  globe,  and  especially  over  this 
Oontinent,  even  by  force,  if  necessary.  It  Is  a  sad  delusion.  None  but  a  people 
advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intelleetoal  excellence  are  capable,  in  a  civi* 
Used  condition,  of  forming  and  maintaining  free  governments ;  and  among  those 
who  are  so  far  advanced,  very  few  Indeed  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  con- 
stitutions capable  of  endurance.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  political  history  of 
man,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Instance  of  a  fk>ee  constitutional  government,  which 
has  been  the  work  excloslvely  of  foresii^t  and  wisdom.  They  have  all  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances.  It  Is  a  very  diflleult  task  to  make 
a  constitution  worthy  of  being  called  so.  This  admirable  Federal  Constitution  of 
oars,  is  the  result  of  such  a  combination.  It  Is  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  any  or  of 
aQ  the  men  by  whose  agency  It  was  made.  The  force  of  circumstances,  and  not 
foresight  or  wisdom,  Induced  them  to  adopt  many  of  Its  wisest  provisions. 

**  But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  adopt  a  wise  constitn- 
tion,  still  fewer  have  had  the  wisdom  long  to  preserve  one.  It  Is  harder  to  preserve 
than  to  obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  prosperity,  the  tenure  by  which  It  Is  held  to 
but  too  often  forgotten  ;  and  I  fear,  Senators,  that  such  Is  the  case  with  as.  There 
Is  no  solicitude  now  for  liberty.  Who  talks  of  liberty  when  any  great  question 
comes  up  f  Here  is  a  question  of  the  first  magnitude  as  to  the  condact  of  this  war ; 
,  do  you  hear  anybody  Calk  about  its  ellbcts  opon  our  liberties  and  our  free  Institu- 
tions f  No,  sir.  That  waa  not  the  case  formerly.  In  the  early  stages  of  oar  gov* 
emment,  the  great  anxiety  was,  how  to  preserve  liberty.  The  great  anxiety  now  to 
for  the  attainment  of  mere  military  i^ory.  In  the  one  we  are  forgetting  the  other. 
The  maxim  of  former  limes  was,  tliat  power  to  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  tha 
fbw ;  the  price  of  liberty  was  perpetual  vigilance.  They  were  constantly  looking 
•at  and  watching  for  danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  It  because  there  has  been  any  decay 
of  liberty  among  the  people?  Not  at  all.  I  b«lleve  the  love  of  liberty  was  never 
Bore  ardent,  bat  the/  have  forgotten  the  tenure  of  liberty,  by  which  alone  it  is  pr»i 


**  We  think  we  may  »:w  indnlge  In  everything  with  inpnnity,  as  if  we  held 
charter  of  liberty  by  *  >*ght  divine  '—from  Heaven  lt«elf.  Under  these  Impressioai 
we  plnnge  into  war,  we  contract  heavy  debts,  we  Increase  the  patronage  of  the  EMf 
•caUve,  and  we  talk  of  a  cmsadeto  Ibrce  our  Instltntions  of  liberty  upon  all  peopla. 
There  to  no  species  of  sxtravagaace  wh  ch  ^-ur  people  .maglne  will  endanger  thali 
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Mr.  Preutiss  was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  import 
Slice  of  the  crisis  to  remain  silent  For  the  first  time,  after 
removing  to  New  Orleans,  hs  took  part  in  political  affairs, 
by  addressing  a  large  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
Dominating  delegates  to  the  Whig  National  Conyentiou,  on 
the  evening  of  February  22d,  1848. 

The  victories  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Qrande,  and 
tho^e  admirable  traits  of  character  which  were  thereby  sud- 
denly disclosed  to  the  public  eye,  had  already  led  to  his 
nomination  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
In  Louisiana,  his  adopted  State,  the  feeling  in  his  favoi 
was  especially  strong  and  enthusiastic  ;  so  much  so  that  not 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent  Whigs,  believing  he  could  be 
elected  as  an  independent  candidate,  had  taken  decided 
ground  against  submitting  his  claims  to  the  decision  of  a 
National  Convention.  Had  this  policy  been  carried  out, 
and  Louisiana  failed  to  be  represented  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Gen.  Taylor's  political 
fortunes  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Indeed,  as  it 
was,  nothing  but  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation, pledging  him  to  Whig  principles,  and  to  abide  by 
the  choice  of  the  Convention,  finally  secured  his  tfominatiou, 
and  saved  the  party  from  hopeless  divisions. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Prentiss  came  forward,  and 
threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  united  and  national 
action.  The  spirit  of  his  address  will  appear  from  the 
following  imperfect  sketch  : 

FelloW'Whigi: — I  came  here  to-night  to  perform  my  daty 
as  a  good  Whig,  desirons  of  promoting  the  harmony  and  united 
action  of  our  great  and  noble  party.    Thongh  I  have  minglecl 

ii    ■■»        I  '    *  II. 

Vterty  Id  any  Jefrce.  Sir,  the  hoar  li  Rpprotchlnf->th«  daj  of  rotrlbattoa  vQI 
oomii.  It  will  eom«  m  eortftlnly  m  I  am  now  addreMlog  tho  Senate,  and  when  a 
4o««  come,  awful  will  be  the  reekoDtog ,  heavy  :h«  re^Msaiblllty  MMnewhero.** 
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Aeeplj  in  the  political  d^nteats  cf  a  neighboring  Stti^e,  yet  8inc€ 
my  re.«ideiice  in  this  city,  private  duties  and  interests  have  with* 
drawn  me  almost  wholly  from  public  affairs,  and  it  is  with  no 
Aspirations  beyond  tlie  position  of  a  mere  private  in  the  ranks. 
that  I  appear  among  yon  to-night.  I  am  still  a  devoted,  enth\ 
siastic  Whig,  sndi  a;)  I  have  ever  been  since  I  learned  to  distin 
gnish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  snch  as  I  expect  to  be  when 
the  grave  shall  demand  my  mortal  frame. 

I  anderstand  it  to  be  the  object  of  this  meeting,  fellow-citi« 
zona,  to  seoare  a  representation  in  the  National  Convention, 
which  18  to  determine  to  whom  oar  glorious  Whig  banner  shall 
be  confided  in  the  coming  contest.  We  must  sink  all  mere  per- 
sonal preferences,  in  the  greater  good  of  our  party.  We  have 
come  together  to  offer  up  our  private  affectiop<*  and  partialitiea 
upon  the  altar  of  Whig  harmony «  As  an  oh  Whig,  who  has 
never  deserted  his  standard,  or  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy, 
I  am  here  to  give  my  humble  counsel  in  furtherance  of  tliis  de- 
sign. I  haye  been  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  conven- 
tions, but  all  must  be  convinced  that  at  present  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  What  is  mere  personal,  individual  action  in  a 
great  political  contest,  but  the  folly  of  the  soldier,  wlio  at  Buena 
Vista  would  have  shouldered  his  musket  and  gone  forth  alone 
against  the  serried  ranks  and  bristling  bayonets  of  the  Mexican 
host?  It  is  only  by  keeping  together — by  preMnoin^  the  touch 
cf  the  elbow^  that  success  is  achieved  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and 
BO  it  is  in  that  great  civil  conflict,  a  Presidential  election.  We 
must  act  together,  then — we  must  throw  all  our  local  and  per- 
sonal predilections  into  the  crucible  of  a  National  Convention. 
BO  that  we  may  draw  forth  the  pure  gold,  and  present  it  to  the 
people  for  their  admiration  and  enrichment.  If  the  State  of 
Louisiana  could  elect  the  President,  I  acknowledge  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  such  consultation  ;  but  our  sister  States  have 
something  to  say  in  this  matter,  and  their  will  and  counsel  must 
be  heard,  tJieir  rights  and  influence  should  be  acknowledged. 
We  must  not  expect  to  force  our  individual  preferences  Lpon 
'thers.  Had  /  the  choice  of  a  Pret^ident — did  it  rest  with  ine  tc 
K  dtcAt«  tlie  successor  of  the  present  occupant  of  tlie  Chief 
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Magistracy— I  shonld  not  be  tnuoh  pnzzled  to  select — ^I  abonM 
diDg  to  my  first  love — ^I  should  shout  aload  the  name  of  tha« 
Teteran  statesman,  who  has  attained  the  very  highest  eminence 
on  the  pedestal  of  fame — ^nnder  whose  banner  I  have  so  often 
been  prond  to  fight — whose  white  plume  I  have  so  often  followed 
in  battle,  when,  like  that  of  the  gallant  Harry  Y.  it  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  the  conflict,  bat  never  bowed  to  power,  nor  was 
stained  by  cowardice.  I  shoald  give  my  vote  for  — —  (hut  ers 
th$  name  pasied  Mr.  P,U  Zips,  there  toae  a  tremendom  outburet 
froi^  the  erowd^  which  ehooh  the  building^  and  made  the  name  of 
CLA  Y  reverberate  through  the  immenee  room  in  tonee  of  tKwUUfr), 
But  (resumed  Mr.  P.  when  silence  was  re>tored),  it  is  not  for 
me  to  choose  for  tlie  whole  party.  Fortunately  we  have  many 
noble  leaders;  men,  adorned  with  all  those  high  virtues  and  ca* 
pacities,  which  fit  them  for  the  exalted  office  of  presiding  over  a 
free  people.  But  the  Whig  party  is  laboring,  I  trust,  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  elevation  of  an  individual.  I  understand  i^ 
to  be  contending  for  the  ascendency  and  triumph  of  certain 
fixed  and  all-important  principles.  In  spirit  it  has  existed  since 
ihe  foundation  of  the  government,  and  always  must  exist.  It  is 
the  great  conservative  party  of  the  country ;  by  its  position  and 
moral  power,  preserving  the  harmony  and  security  of  our  pohti- 
'^cal  system.  HiOding  fast  to  the  golden  mean,  it  would  save  the 
Constitution  alike  from  the  wild  innovations  of  restless  radicals, 
•.^  and  from  the  selfish  schemes  of  calculating  demagogues  and 

placemen. 

y    The  Whig  party,  I  repeat,  does  not  depend  on  any  one  indi- 

•/▼idual  alone.    Per^ns  are  mortal,  im  Whig  principles  are  eter- 

I    (.al.    Nor  is  it  identical  with  any  particular  set  of  mensores. 

I     The  bank,  the  tariff,  and  other  temporary  issues,  do  not  involve 

I     the  life  of  the  Whig  cause ;  these  are  qnestions  of  political  poli- 

I    ey,  which  may  be  decided  against  us,  and  yet  Whig  prineiplee 

\   live  on  in  all  their  strength  and  salutary  infinence.    It  is  only 

I  by  destroying  our  republican  institutions,  that  these  great  prin- 

I  eiples  of  law,  and  onler,  and  sodal  restraint,  which  I  hold  to 

1  be  among  the  proper  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  can  oeatse  to 

V  exist  and  to  ha***  power  in  tlis  nation.    I  am  not  ready  to  abar 
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don  sabh  a  party  and  snoh  prinoiplea  for  the  chimera  of  inde< 
pendeut  ix-partyUm.  We  shall  rae  the  day  when  this  no-party 
idea  is  carried  out ;  when  we  have  no  political  principles  to  con  • 
tend  fur.  Then  the  people,  lilce  a  great  giant,  will  He  down  to 
deep,  while  the  demagognes  carry  on  their  nefarioos  purposes 
with  impunity  and  snccess.  Grod  ravens  from  snch  no-party  ism  t 
God  save  tlie  Whig  party  from  tlie  disgrace  of  deserting  its 
standard  at  this  momentous  epoch  of  our  public  affairs!  The 
conquest  of  a  vast  empire--the  immense  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  our  territory,  and  the  neces^iry  of  governing  this 
new  acquidition  through  proconsuls,  or  other  agents,  will  throw 
into  the  hands  of  this  Government  a  power  of  corruption,  which, 
unless  resisted  by  all  the  vigor,  union  and  strength  of  the  Whig^, 
will  be  likely  to  subvert  both  the  Oonstitution  and  the  Union. 

I  am  in  favor,  then,  of  sending  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention— not  as  Taylor  nor  as  Olay  men,  but  as  good  Whigs,  de- 
voted to  the  success  and  triumph  of  our  party  and  our  princi- 
ples.   If  Qen.  Taylor  should  be  the'choice  of  that  Convention, 
I  for  one,  whatever  may  have  been  and  may  now  be  my  per^nal 
preference,  should  willingly  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  brave 
old  chieftain,  the  prestige  of  whose  victories  over  a  foreign 
enemy  would  give  him  irresistible  strength  before  tlie  people  in 
a  civil  contest.    I  speak  of  Gen.  Taylor  as  a  Whig,  a  true  WhigT^ 
whose  principles  and  views  are  those  of  the  great  Whig  party  I 
of  the  nation.    Though  devoted  for  forty  years  to  the  occcpation  > 
of  a  soldier,  he  has  given  such  striking  proof  of  fitness  tor  civil  \ 
life,  that  I,  for  one,  should  fear  not  to  trustt  him  with  the  delicate 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Bnt  J  have,  I  repeat,  no  confidence  in  the  independent  no- 
liartyiBro,  which  has  lately  exploded  in  this  city.  I  douH  believe 
that  we  have  yet  reached  a  political  milleniuin,  when  '^  ths  ttolf 
thall  dwell  foith  Ike  lamby  and  the  leopard  nhall  lie  daton  with  the 
hidr 

We  have  already  seen  the  ardor  of  this  independent  no-party- 
km  cool  off  in  two  weeks.  Some  of  our  friends  were  too  quick 
on  the  trigger,  but  they  have  seen  their  error,  and  are  rapidly 
vetracing  their  steps.    When  Gen.  Taylor  was  first  named  foi 
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the  Preaidenoy,  it  was  tliought  the  movement  would  be  aoqni 
eeoed  in  by  the  Whigs  all  over  the  Union ;  but  it  turned  on 
differently,  and  lienoe  the  necessity  of  a  National  Oonvention. 
Ijet  that  Ckmveution  act,  and  we  will  join  heart  and  hand  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  its  deoision.  The  Whig  party  is  certain  of  one  vic- 
tory in  every  four  or  five  chances.  The  Democrats  will  beat  ua 
at  least  three  out  of  four  times  in  the  Presidential  contest ;  but 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  get  things  all  wrong,  and  to  require 
Whig  wisdom  to  set  them  right  again.  They  will  mi^imanage 
the  engine,  and  get  the  screws  loose;  but  when  things  are  so 
bad,  that  they  canH  be  made  worse,  then  giKtd  Whig  engineers 
will  come  in  to  restore  order  and  efficiency,  and  put  the  noble 
ship  of  State  again  upon  the  right  track. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  us  go  into  the  choice  of  our  candidate 
in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  conce:sston.  The  roll  of 
our  party  abounds  in  names  that  would  do  honor  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  our  Whig  firmament  there  are  many  stars.  Toa 
may  strike  out  a  few,  and  yet  not  leave  us  in  gloom,  or  darkness. 
We  are  like  tlie  fair  lady,  who  looks  into  her  casket  uf  Jewelsi 
and  is  sorely  puzzled  to  determine  which  brilliant  stone  or  glit- 
tering diamond  shall  adorn  her  lovely  brow.  Let  us  not  b« 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  quarrelling  about  individuals,  when  we 
have  great  principles  to  guard  and  to  contend  for ! 

Let  the  Convention  select  Old  Zaok,  and  who  of  you  will 
withliold  his  support — ^liis  warm  and  cordiiil  support  from  ^ne 
who  has  done  so  much  for  our  national  fame  and  character— 
one,  who  has  borne  the  stars  and  ntripes  hundreds  of  miles  into 
a  hostile  land — and  whose  heroic  exploits  are  yet  surpa&«ed 
by  his  gentle  and  humane  virtues?  But,  should  the  choice 
of  the  Oonvention  fall  upon  tlie  great  statesman,  whose  civic 
laurels  yields  nut  in  splendor  to  the  briglitest  chaplets  thai 
ever  bloomed  upon  a  warrior^s  brow,  what  Whig  will  hesitate  or 
falter  in  his  support?  Since  the  days  of  Washington,  what 
name  has  exerted  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the  Whig  party  as 
that  of  Henrt  Clat  ?  When  has  his  clarion  voice  been  heard 
that  it  did  not  kindle  an  aMor  and  zeal  in  all  true  Whigs  greater 
than  that  aroused  in  a  soldier^s  breast,  by  tlie  tones  of  ths 
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trampeV  the  deep  rolling  of  the  dram,  or  the  load  booming  ot 
eannon  t  (Here  again  load  cheers  and  cries  of  ^^  Hurrah  for 
Clay  P^  drowned  the  speaker's  voice,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  catch  the  condnsion  of  his  address.) 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  the  Delega- 
tion, and  war  earnestly  solicited  to  attend  the  Convention 
%t  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Clay  was  particularly  anxious  that 
he  should  be  present.  "  I  saw,  with  much  satisfaction,"  he 
writes  to  him,  "  that  you  were  appointed  one  of  the  dele* 
gates  from  Louisiana  to  the  National  Convention,  which  ia 
to  assemble  in  June  next.  J  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  attend  it.  I  believe  your  presence  there  is  highly 
important.  You  will  take  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
ground,  and  have  it  iu  your  power  to  arrive  at  a  just 
decision. 

*  *  «  «  ♦ 

"  Should  you  attend  the  Convention,  which  I  most  ear 
nestly  entreat  you  to  do,  if  practicable,  I  hope  you  will 
come  and  stop  with  me  a  while.  Independent  of  any  pub- 
lic considerations,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  and  entertain 
you  under  my  roof." 

The  following  letter  shows  the  ground  of  his  strong  per- 
sonal preference  of  Mr.  Clay  over  Gen.  Taylor  as  a  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  : — 

Naw  OiuuiB,  Jfoy  S2, 1848. 

Mt  Dbab  Brothbb: — 

I  feel  leally  ashamed  of  my  neglect  towards  you, 
aiid  hardly  know  which  excuse  to  make  for  it;  the  fact  is,  I 
have  a  most  anaccoantable  repugnance  to  writing  letters,  and 
lince  Mary  has  got  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  yoa  and 
Anna,  I  have  pretty  much  abandoned  my  portfoiio  to  her;  bnt, 
■a  she  is  now  absent,  I  will  resume  the  pen  pro  tempore.  She 
and  the  children  went  np  to  Longwood  about  three  weeks 
ago.    I  took  then   up,  and  returned  immediately.    T  was  auz 
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ions  that  they  should  get  a  little  fresh  country  idr.    I  bav« 
half  oompleted  an   an*angeinent,   to  take  thera   over  to  the 
■oa>6hore  for  two  or  three  months  during  the  summer.    If  I  do 
not  go  there,  I  shall  stay  in  the  city,  unless  there  is  an  epidemio. 
•    ♦    I  take  very  little  part  in  politics  ;  indeed  the  only  political 
speech  I  have  made  since  I  removed  to  this  city,  was  the  one 
of  which  you  saw  an  imperfect  report.    I  did  it  to  produce 
harmony  among  the  Whigs  here.    It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  a 
respectable  party  to  make  its  success  dependent  upon  any  one 
man.    That  Henry  Olay  is  a  thousand  times  better  fitted  than 
Gen.  Taylor,  for  the  first  office  in  the  nation,  no  man  of  sense 
and  observation  can  deny.    Olay  is  a  statesman,  well  acquainted 
with  our  institutions,  our  political  history,  our  re!ation<9,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.     He  understands  polity,  and  is  every  way 
fitted  to  guide  the  councils  of  the  country.    General  Taylor  is  a 
brave,  honest,  simple  man  ;  whoily  ignorant  of  politics.     To  him 
all  matters  of  State  will  be  Gr^rdian  knots,  and  as  he  cannot  solve 
them  with  his  sword,  he  will  be  compelled  to  call  in  others  to 
nntie  them ;  in  other  wordiS  he  must  be  guided  by  his  Cabinet. 
Bhoold  he  be  elected,  however,  I  see,  on  the  whole,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  administration  will  be,  if  not  a  brilliant,  at  least  a 
safe  and  good  one.    If  Mr.  Clay  can  be  elected,  the  Whigs  ought 
I  nOl  to  hesitate  a  moment  In  pPelerrlng  him  to  General  Taylor ;  but 
if  he  cannot,  then  General  T.  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  Demo- 
Icrat.     I  have  met  him  several  times  in  private,  and  am  delighted 
with  the  old  manV  modesty  and  simplicity ;  he  is,  without  doubt, 
a  good  man,  of  most  sterling  qualities;  but  he  is  certainly  weak, 
and  ignorant  in  matters  out  of  his  profession.    I  deem  it  so 
important,  however,  that  the  Whigs  should  obtain  the  ascendency 
in  the  coming  election,  that  I  am  willing  to  go  for  almost  any 
man  who  will  bring  around  that  result.    There  never  was  a 
period  when  it  was  more  important  tliat  power  should  be  placet! 
in  conservative  hands.    The  sudden  and  startling  revolutions 
which  are  taking  place  in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  our  possession  by  conquest  of  the  great  empire  of  MexicO| 
are  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  Democrats.    They  are  liable 
to  go  to  any  lengths,  and  in  their  worship  of  what  they  oaU 
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froffrmt^  to  look  with  u>ntempt  apon  all  the  wisdom  and  ezn^ 
lienoe  of  the  past.  I  fear  mnoh  that  the  goyernment,  ander  tht 
present  condiUoo  of  things,  would  not  be  safe  in  Democratio 
hands. 

I  regret  I  oaniiot  attend  the  conyendon  at  Philadelphia.  I 
oould,  I  think,  do  some  seryice ;  and  besides,  if  once  there,  I 
eonld  pay  you  all  a  yisit,  which  would  be  most  delightful.  My 
bnsineas  howeyer,  will  not  permit  it.  I  must  abstain  from  poli- 
tioB,  and  postpone  for  another  year  the  happiness  of  seeing  those 
I  loye  BO  mach.  I  intend  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  make 
my  arrangements  in  adyance  for  a  trip  North,  next  summer. 
Bo  far  as  human  agency  is  ooncerned,  I  shall  endeavor  not 
to  be  baulked  again.  I  shall  neyer  be  contented,  till  our  dear 
mother  has  pat  her  hand  upon  the  heads  of  my  wife  and  child- 
ren, and  blessed  them. 

I  most  deeply  regret  poor ^*s  misfortunes,  and  my  present 

inability  to  aid  him.  It  is  certainly  hard,  that  so  worthy  and 
indnstrious,  as  well  as  capable  a  man,  should  suffer  for  want  of 
proper  employment.  When  I  think  of  his  large  family,  and 
small  means,  I  reproach  myself  for  my  own  carelessne.<«  and 
prodigality,  but  for  which  I  mighr,  perhaps,  haye  been  able  to 
relieye  him  from  his  difficulties.  My  fa^nily  are  all  well,  and  I 
expect  them  home  next  day  after  to-rnorrow.  I  feel  yery  lone* 
•ome  without  them,  and  shall  hardly  permit  them  to  be  absent 
from  me  so  long  again.  The  wenther  is  getting  warm,  and  the 
badness  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  month  the  courts 
will  all  adjourn  oyer  till  Noyember ;  and  I  shall  then  endeayor 
to  take  a  little  repose.  I  need  some  rest,  for  I  haye  worked 
hard  daring  the  winter.    My  loye  to  you  all. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 
__^___^  Skajweiit. 

to  his  mother. 

Niw  OnjiAiis,  Jidf  IS,  IMS. 

Mt  Dbab  Mother: 

I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  much  I  was  gratified! 
9i  reoeiying  your  long  and  affectionate  letter.    The  sight  (/ 
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your  handwriting  done  was  no  small  pleasure,  even  before  I 
had  read  it.  It  seemed  almost  like  seeing  yourself;  and  then 
when  I  read  all  yonr  kind  words,  I  felt  both  happy  and  thankful 
that  such  a  true  and  loving  mother  was  still  spared  to  me.  Ton 
cannot  feel  more  disappointed  than  we  do  at  not  being  able  to 
▼isit  you  this  summer;  but  I  do  both  hope  and  believe  that 
nothing  will  prevent  us  next  year.  We  have  set  our  hearts 
upon  it,  and  shall  go  if  it  be  possible.  Mary  has  written  to 
yon  of  the  severe  accident  which  had  befallen  our  little  girl. 
It  has  been  now  three  weeks  since  her  fitill.  She  is  doing 
exceedingly  well,  considering  the  nature  of  the  fracture.  It 
was  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh.  She  has  suffered  but 
little  pain  since  the  bone  was  first  set,  and  has  had  no  fever. 
The  wound  is  almost  healed,  and  I  think,  in  about  two  weekai 
we  can  take  off  the  bandages.  I  do  not  think  she  will  be  lame 
or  suffer  any  permanent  injury.  Still  it  is  very  uncertain,  as  a 
compound  fracture  seldom  occurs  without  causing  some  1ame« 
ness.  Poor  thing,  it  will  be  a  sad  misfortune  to  her,  should  she 
be  lame.  I  am  afraid  her  disposition  is  not  such  as  to  enable  her 
to  bear  it  patiently.  She  has,  however,  been  a  very  good  girl, 
and  shown  a  great  deal  of  fortitude.  She  has,  of  course,  been 
confined  to  her  bed,  lying  in  one  position.  As  soon  as  she  can 
be  moved,  we  shall  go  over  to  the  sea-shore  and  probably  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  there.  We  have  engaged  part 
of  a  house,  and  board  in  a  very  nice  family,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  pleasant  for  Mary  and  the  children.  The  sea-bathing  will  be 
good  for  them,  at  all  events. 

I  am  much  gratified  that  yon  are  pleased  with  your  move  to 
Newburyport,  and  with  your  situation  there.  Your  little  grand- 
children must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,  though,  if  yoa  had 
them  all  about  you,  I  fear  their  number  and  noise  would  run 
you  distracted.  Mr.  Huntington,  who  paid  A.  a  visit  a  few 
weeks  ago,  speaks  of  her  childreL  in  the  most  extravagant  terms 
almost  enough  to  make  me  Jealous.  I  believe,  I  wrote  yon 
that  I  bad  a  letter  from  S- —  about  six  or  seven  weeks  agow 
He  was  atill  at  the  old  place,  in  Missouri,  but  no  better  off  thaa 
when  he  went  there.    Poor  fellow!  he  seems  to  have  bad  lode 
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■ 

In  lue  projeotft.  His  health  was  good,  but  he  wroio  in  very  low 
■piritB.  My  love  to  Anna,  the  children,  and  Mr.  S— — ^  and 
believe  me,  my  dearest  mother,  always. 

Your  affectionate  and  devoted  son, 

SXABGBNT. 

P.  8. — I  ordered  one  of  onr  city  papers,  the  Picayune^  to  be 
■ent  yon ;  thinking  yon  might  like  to  know  what  is  going  on 
here. 

Although  the  pressure  of  business  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings  there  ;  and  after  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
he  entered  upon  the  canvass  with  patriotic  zeal.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  visited  different  parts  of  Louisiana 
and  neighboring  States,  and  addressed  the  people  in  behalf 
of  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  His  exertions  were,  no  doubt,  far 
beyond  his  strength.  On  one  occasion  he  swam  a  river, 
which  the  rains  had  swollen,  in  order  to  meet  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  entire  repose,  or  in  a  voyage  at  sea,  he  might  still 
have  been  alive.  The  climate  and  battlefields  of  Mexico 
'  were  not  more  fatal  to  life  and  health  than  is  a  warmly  con« 
tested  Presidential  election,  for  those  who  have  to  encounter 
its  toils,  fatigues  and  fearful  excitements.  In  a  letter, 
written  in  April,  1849,  having  occasion  to  allude  somewhat 
pointedly  to  his  efforts  in  this  canvass,  he  says  :  '^  No  man 
in  the  United  States  labored  more  vigorously  in  behalf  of 
Qen.  Taylor  than  I  did.  Indeed,  I  have  just  now  ariseb 
from  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  I  contracted  by  my  exposure 
and  exertions  in  the  canvass.  With  regard  to  Fillmore,  I 
did  more  than  any  man  in  this  region.  I  had  served  with 
him  in  Congress,  and  my  opinion,  therefore,  had  greater 
weight.  I  denounced  the  various  slanders,  both  oral  and 
writteuy  that  were  circulated  in  this  State  against  him,  in 
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ft  mannor  which,  while  it  tended  to  destroy  their  eflbct, 
threatened  daily  to  involye  me  in  dangerous  personal  difl 
col  ties." 

I '  /as  present  (writes  Ool.  Peyton)  and  heard  all  his  speeches 
in  1848.  To  say  that  they  were  able  and  eloquent,  would  be 
but  faint  praise ;  they  were  sach  as  no  other  man  ooald  have 
made.  In  the  defence  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  who  was  greatly  mis- 
represented  at  the  South,  and  who  was  the  weak  point  of  oar 
ticket  in  that  section,  he  was  almost  irresistible.  On  thin  sub- 
ject he  spoke  from  personal  knowledge,  and  with  an  ardor  and 
earneslness  that  was  conclusive  with  all  unprejudiced  men. 

I  remember  an  incident  of  this  canvass,  which  shows  his  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity  of  character,  under  strong  provoca- 
tion. We  met  at  Clinton,  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  where  he 
charmed  and  electrified  the  audience,  more  especially  the  ladies, 
with  one  of  his  happiest  effbrts;  after  which  we  separated,  1 
going  into  the  ^^  Piney wuodi>,**  and  he  returning  to  New  Orleans 
by  Port  Hudson,  where  he  took  a  steamer  for  the  city.  On  this 
boat  he  met  a  rude,  boisterous  Locofoco,  a  Ool.  M— ,  who 
denounced  Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore  as  abolitionists,  and 
finally  became  so  much  excited  as  to  make  a  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Pbbntiss,  who  defended  them.  A  gentleman  present  advised 
him  to  use  his  cane,  which  he  declined  to  do,  and  handing  it  to 
a  b}  stander,  grappled  the  eolonel,  and  held  him  with  so  firm  a 
grasp  that  he  was  completely  powerless,  although  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  greatly  over  his  own  size.  After  they  were 
separated,  those  who  witnessed  the  affair,  inquired  why  he  did 
not  strike  the  man  with  his  cane  ?  He  replied,  ^*  I  could  handle 
Lira  without  it ;  and,  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  harm  him ;  he 
is  intoxicated.*'  No  man  possessed  a  kinder  or  more  forgiving 
nature  than  Mr.  Pumtiss. 

It  was  qnite  late  in  the  snmmer  before  the  public  mind 
became  thoroughly  aroused  in  this  contest.  The  disap- 
pointment of  many  warm  adherents  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  had 
not  been  nominated  ;  a  similar  disappointment  on  the  pari 
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of  the  deTOted  admirers  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Gen.  Scctt^ 
that  those  eminent  citizens  had  been  passed  bj  ;  the  course 
of  Oen.  Taylor's  "Independent"  friends  ;  his  own  episto- 
lary errors,  the  fruit  of  his  simple  honesty  and  total  igno- 
rance of  electioneering  ways  ;  the  serions  repugnance  felt  by 
some  good  men  in  the  party,  to  the  elevation  of  a  military 
man  to  the  Presidency ; — these  causes,  together  with  the 
Free-Soil  excitement,  created  a  sort  of  stupor  among  the 
Whigs  for  a  couple  of  months  after  the  nomination.  Had 
there  not  been  gricTous  disappointment  and  diyisionB  among 
the  Democrats,  Gen.  Cass  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
triumphantly  elected. 

In  a  letter  to  his  elder  brother,  dated  Pass  CHRisnAM, 
August  25,  1848,  Mr.  P.  writes  : 

1  am  making  Bonie  personal  exertions  in  favor  of  Taylor,  and 
sliall  continae  to  do  so  till  the  election.  Last  week  I  went  to 
Clinton,  in  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  addressed  the 
people  there ;  and  on  the  2d  proz.  I  am  to  be  at  Baton  Ronge, 
by  appointment,  to  participate  in  a  public  disonasion  which  is  to 
take  place  between  the  two  parties.  I  think  Louisiana  will  go 
for  Taylor ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  while  I  have 
much  hope,  I  am  not  over-sanguine  as  to  the  general  result.  It  is 
true,  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  ranks  are  favorable;  and 
I  trust  Van  Baren  will  kill  off  Cass  in  the  Nortliern  States.  We 
have  just  received  the  news  that  Polk  has  signed  the  Oregon  bill, 
vith  the  Wilmot  praviio.  Tliis  ia  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Southern 
Democracy,  who  have  made  that  the  leading  question ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  it  will  result  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  Whigs. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Prentiss  took  very 
decided  ground  against  the  so-called  Wilmot  proviso.  This 
celebrated  clause,  as  the  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  told,  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  did  not  already  exist.  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
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^e  Soath.    He  ooatended  that  the  ConstilaUoD  was  based 

/on  a  compromise  between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  that  all 

f  the  States  were  entitled  to  share  equally  in  the  new  territo- 

I  ries  of  the  Union  ;  that  to  prohibit  the  Southern  half  of 

y   them  from  carrying  their  slaves  there,  was  really  to  exclude 

^    them  from  the  territories ;  and  that,  therefore,  such  l^iih 

lation  was  essentially  nnjust  and  unconstitutional.     It  is  bat 

fair  to  add,  that  his  general  views  of  davery,  as  a  social 

institution,  had  undergone  a  great  change  during  his  resi- 

^  dence  in  Mississippi.    On  this  subject,  he  departed  from  the 

doctrine  of  his  political  master,  Henry  Clay,  and  adopted 

substantially  the  theory  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

He  was  not  ready  to  admit  that  domestic  servitude,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  great  moral  evil ;  or 
even  that,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  society,  it  is  destined 
to  disappear.  But  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
somewhat  self-willed  and  in  contradiction  with  himself  when 
defending  this  position  ;  for  no  one  could  speak  with  more 
severity  or  abhorrence  of  the  maltreatment  of  a  slave  than 
he  did  ;  no  one  could  depict  in  more  vivid  colors  the  igno- 
rant and  thriftless  race  of  "  poor  white  fiirmers,"  who  form  a 
natural  stratum  of  Southern  society  between  the  negro  and 
his  master ;  no  one  could  dwell  with  a  nobler  eloquence 
upon  the  happy  effects  of  diversifying  human  industry,  of 
multiplying  and  nurturing  the  mechanic  arts,  of  elevating 
labor,  and  affording  every  man  free  scope  to  unfold  whatever 
power  was  in  him  ;  nor  had  any  one  a  keener  sense  thaii 
he  of  the  peril  to  which  children  are  exposed  by  associating 
with  slaves.  He  often  remarked,  that  some  of  the  worst  ma^ 
ters  he  had  ever  known  were  from  the  North  ;  they  bad  none 
of  that  natnral,  kindly  affection  towards  t'neir  slaves,  which 
IS  common  to  natives  of  the  South.  Perhaps  a  somewhat 
similar  tbeoreiiad  effect  is  apt  to  follow  an  acquaintance 
with  slavery  after  childhocd  ;  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  most 
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extreme  riews  of  the  institntion  have  been  adTOcated  bj 
men  born  and  bred  in  the  North,  while  the  most  wise  and 
considerate,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Claj,  have  been  held  by 
men  trained  in  the  midst  of  it. 

But  while  Mr.  Prentiss  maintained  that  the  African  race 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  a  state  of  social 
or  political  freedom  ;  that  subjection,  more  or  less  absolute, 
is,  in  this  country,  their  necessary  position,  and  the  one  best 
adapted  to  their  improTement ;  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
wise  legal  enactments  for  protecting  their  rights  and  amelio- 
rating their  condition.  He  contended  that  the  law,  as  well 
as  public  sentiment  at  the  South,  recognized  them  as  per- 
sons, and  not  as  mere  chattels  ;  that  they  had  rights,  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  and  that  the  State  was  bound  to  secure  and 
enforce  them. 

His  own  treatment  of  the  colored  man,  whether  bond  or 
free,  was  always  most  kind.  Nothing  could  show  this  bet- 
ter than  the  fact  that  many  years  before  his  death,  a  young 
free  negro  "  squat*'  upon  his  premises,  insisted  upqn  becom- 
ing his  servant,  and  did  serve  him,  in  the  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  manner,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  at 
full  liberty  to  go  when  and  where  he  pleased,  but  attachment 
to  Mr.  Prentiss  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passion. 

Writing  again  to  his  elder  brother,  under  date  of  Oct.  It, 
Mr.  P.  says  : 

I  have  made  a  numoer  of  speeches  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  and  am  perfootly  satisfied,  from  all  my  obdervations,  that 
Louisiana  is  safe  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  by  a  handsome  minority. 
I  h'lve  little,  in  fact  no,  doobt  now  of  their  election.  The  result  in 
Pennsylvania  has  settled  the  matter.  The  repon  y<^u  allude  to, 
that  I  was  opposed  to  Fillmore,  is  equally  ridicuioaa  and  untrue. 
It  doubtless  arose  from  some  complimentary  remarks  which  I 
made  at  Mobile  in  reference  to  the  pemonal  character  of  Gen« 
Butler     This  some  of  the  Looofuco  writers  dL^torted  into  m 
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expression  of  preference  of  Batler  for  Yioe-PreddenL  Of  oooms^ 
such  an  idea  never  entered  my  head,  nor  did  any  expression  of 
mine  warrant  it.  I  consider  Fillmore  the  very  best  selection 
that  could  have  have  made.  He  is  a  trne,  honest,  coni^rvative 
Whig,  and  as  good  a  friend  of  the  South  as  any  man  north  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  I  have,  on  all  occasions,  taken  pains  to 
/indicate  him  from  the  rabid  attacks  of  the  Locofocos,  and  to 
tiear  witnesfi,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  in  Oongress,  to  his  talenta 
and  patriotism.  To-morrow  night  I  am  to  address  the  ^^  Fillmore 
Rangers,"  a  body  composed  of  the  leading  and  most  inflaential 
young  men  of  the  city.  They  have  assnmed  the  name  to  show 
that  they  are  as  zealoos  for  Fillmore  as  for  Taylor. 


TO    HIS    TOUNOBST   BBOTHBR. 

Nbw  Oauun,  Ool.t4,1848. 
Mt  Dear  Brother  : — 

I  returned  a  few  days  since  fn>m  the  oonntry,  after 

an  absence  of  three  or  four  weeks.    I  took  Mary,  yon  know,  and 

the  children,  np  to  Natchez  about  two  months  ago,  from  the 

sea-shore ;  they  have  remained  there  ever  since.    I  have  been 

busy,  part  of  the  time,  at  the  courts,  and  the  remainder  in 

electioneering  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore.    I  have  worn  myself 

entirely  down,  and  can  scarcely  speak  above  a  whisper.    Indeed, 

I  never  was  so  thoronghly  used  up  in  my  life.    My  breast  is  a 

good  deal  inflamed,  and  my  throat  sore.    However,  I  shall  get 

over  it  after  a  few  days'  rest,  and  I  have  determined  not  to  make 

any  more  speeches  before  the  election.    The  fact  is,  I  cannot  do 

so  with  safety.    I  believe  I  have  done  some  good  to  the  cause. 

lionisiana,  I  think,  is  certain  for  the  Whigt ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I 

feel  the  utrooet  confidence  in  the  general  result.    But  I  have 

something  more  interesting  to  tell  you  than  politics — at  least 

more  so  to  me.    This  morning  I  got  a  note  from  Mrs.  WilliamS| 

informing  me  that  on  Saturday  morning  I  became  tlie  father  of 

a  fine,  bouncing  girl,  and  that  both  daughter  and  mother  were 

doing  most  .excellently  well.    Ton  may  imagine  how  eager  I 

am  to  go  and  give  the  little  stranger  a  fatlier's  welcome  into  the 
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wide  world  she  has  so  suddenly  stambled  upon.  I  expect  A« 
will  be  trying  to  ^*  swop  ^'  one  of  her  boys  for  one  of  my  little 
girls.  Ton  see  my  patenial  honors  are  increasing,  and  that  I  am 
becoming  in  trath  *' paterfftuiilias.^'  I  feel  quite  alarmed  when 
I  see  the  extent  of  my  responsibilities.  Children  are  sources  of 
much  care,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  certainly  very  great  blessings 
—at  least,  such  have  I  found  mine.  What  have  you  done  about 
the  professorship  at  Bowdoin  t  I  did  not  write  to  advise  yon 
because  ycm  were  much  the  best  judge  of  the  matter.  It  was 
a  compliment,  at  all  events;  but  I  am  rather  in  hopes  you  have 
declined  it.  A  professorship  in  one  of  our  colleges,  is  a  laborioiu, 
ill  paid,  and  tliankless  office.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  the 
professorship  tendered  cannot  be  as  good  as  your  present  posi- 
tion, and  as  a  field  for  doing  good  can  hardly  be  better.  Give 
my  love  to  your  family,  and  believe  me  always 

Tour  affectionate  brother. 


Althoagh  Mr.  Prentiss  was  very  severe  in  denonndng  the 
slanders  against  Mr.  Fillmore,  yet  his  general  tone  was 
so  fair  and  dignified  as  to  win  the  highest  praise  from  his 
political  opponents  themselves.  The  Washington  Union^ 
then  edited  by  the  veteran  Ritchie,  contained  several  com 
plimentary  notices  of  his  speeches. 

A  touching  reminiscence  by  Mr.  Thorpe  will  fitly  close 
this  sketch  of  his  connection  with  the  Presidential  Election 
of  1848  : 

I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Prentiss'  last,  and, 
it  seemed  to  ine,  his  greatest  speech.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  Presidential  campaign,  I  fr  and  him  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
6(Ate,  endeavoring  to  recruit  his  declining  health.  He  had  beeo 
obliged  to  avoid  all  public  speaking,  and  had  gone  far  into  the 
country  to  get  away  from  excitement.  But  there  was  a 
'^gatliering  '  near  by  his  temporary  home,  and  lie  consented  to 
be  present.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  ascended  the 
^*  stand,^'  which  was  supported  by  the  trunks  of  two  magnificent 
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forest-treea,  tlirmgh  which  the  eetting  son  poared  with  pi» 
ture8(]ae  effect.  The  ravages  of  ill  health  were  apparent  upon 
his  face,  and  his  bi^  massive  forehead  was  paler,  and  mora 
transparent  than  usual.  His  andience,  some  three  or  fonr  hun- 
dred persons,  was  composed  in  a  large  degree  of  his  old  and 
•arly  friends.  He  seemed  to  feel  deeply,  and  as  there  waa 
nothing  to  oppose,  he  assumed  the  style  of  the  mild  and  beau- 
tiful. He  casually  alluded  to  the  days  of  his  early  coming 
among  his  Southern  friends — to  the  hours  of  pleasure  he  bad 
passed,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  future.  In  a  few  moments  tha 
bustle  and  confusion  natural  to  a  fatiguing  day  of  political 
wrangling  ceased,  one  straggler  alter  another  suspended  hia 
noby  demonstration,  and  gathered  near  the  speaker.  Soon  a 
mass  of  silent,  but  heart-heaving  humanity  was  crowded  com- 
pactly before  him.  Had  PsxNTiaa,  on  that  oco:ision,  held  the 
very  heart-strings  of  his  auditors  in  his  hand,  he  could  not  have 
bad  them  more  in  his  power.  For  an  hour  he  continued,  rising 
from  one  important  subject  to  another,  until  tlie  breath  waa 
fnirly  suspended  in  the  excitement.  An  uninterested  spectator 
would  Lave  supposed  that  he  had  used  sorcery  in  thus  transfixing 
his  auditors.  While  all  otliers  forgot,  he  noticed  that  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close;  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the  setting 
sun,  and  apostrophized  its  fading  glory;  then,  in  his  moat  touch- 
ing voice  and  manner,  concluded  a.^  follows : 

*^  Friends — That  glorious  orb  reminds  me  that  the  day  is  spent 
and  that  I  too  must  dose.  Ere  we  part,  let  me  hope  that  it 
may  be  our  good  fortune  to  end  our  days  in  the  same  splendor, 
and  that,  when  the  evening  of  life  comes,  we  may  muk  to  reat 
with  the  clouds  that  close  in  our  departure  gold-tipped  ¥dth  thm 
effulgence  of  a  well-spent  life.^ 

In  looking  back  to  the  result  of  this  election,  and  to  the 
stirring  scenes  which  preceded  it,  one  cannot  resist  a  viTid 
impression  of  the  mutability  of  all  things  earthly.  In  lesa 
than  seven  years  what  changes  have  occnrred  I  The  hero 
of  the  Hio  Grande,  with  his  accomplished  son-in-law,  Col, 
Bliss,  President  Polk,  the  yeteran  statesman  of  Ken  tacky, 
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and  the  great  sons  of  New  England  and  Sonth  Carolina,  not 
to  mention  others,  are  all  in  their  grares  !  Bnt  the  name 
of  Taylor  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  His  life  will  always 
form  a  romantic  episode  in  American  history. 

He  was  a  man  of  strongly-marked  individnality.  His 
eharacter  was  a  model  of  republican  simplicity.  He  had 
lot,  it  is  true,  the  symmetrical  finish,  or  the  colossal  pro- 
portions and  unapproachable  majesty,  which  belonged  to 
Washington  ;  nor  had  he  the  imperial  make  and  temper  of 
Oen.  Jackson.  But  neither  of  these  great  men  was  a 
braver  soldier,  a  truer  patriot,  or  an  honester  man,  than 
Zacbary  Taylor. 

Mr.  Prentiss  thus  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
result  of  the  election  : 

Nbw  Osuam,  Now.  S9,  1848. 

Mt  Dbab  Brother  : 

I  returned  to  the  city  yesterday  with  Mary  and 
the  children,  after  having  been  absent  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
received  your  letter,  annoancing  the  birth  of  a  son,  only  on  the 
iay  I  left,  and  had  not  time  to  congratulate  yon,  as  I  now  do, 
upon  the  auspicious  event.  I  am  glad  you  have  a  boy,  and  also 
that  mine  was  a  girl,  I  think  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  much 
preferable  to  one  composed  of  either  alone.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters exert  a  salutary  influence  over  each  other,  and  aflfbrd  full 
scope  for  the  exercise,  even  in  diildhood,  of  tlie  best  affections 
and  humanities. 

I  trust  the  little  one  is  well,  and  that  au.«piciou8  stars  looked 
down  upon  his  birth.  May  he  live  to  become  a  good  and  pros- 
perous gentleman.  His  little  cousin,  who  preceded  him  one 
day  in  her  entrance  into  tliis  bustling  world,  is  in  most  excellent 
health  and  condition.  She  takes  things  with  a  quiet  philosophy, 
which  indicates  both  good  temper  and  good  digestion.  Mary 
and  the  children  are  in  better  health  than  I  ever  knew  them  te 
be  heretc  fore.  My  own  general  health  has  improved  somewhat| 
though  I  am  suffering  from  a  desperate  cold.  Well,  the  election 
Is  now  civer,  and  we  have  achieved  a  glorious  triumph.    Bu^ 
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/after  all,  we  weie  in  a  very  dangerous  poeition.     The  whcla 

A  election  tamed  on  Pennsylvania,  and  Ler  vote  was  really  a 

I    god-send.    Fonr  months  ago  I  did  not  place  the  sliglitest  calca- 

I    lation  upon  it      Ohio,  npon  which  we  relied,  failed  us  most 

/    miserably  ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to  exchange  her  for  the  old 

A     Keystone  State.    I  think  Pennsylvania  may  be  relied  upon  here- 

/     after.    She  has  more  interest  in  being  a  Whig  State  than  any 

I      other  in  the  Union ;  and  her  population,  though  slow  and  some- 

what  ignorant,  is  improving  every  day,  and  has  a  stability  of 

character  which  is  calculated  to  render  permanent  the  change 

they    have    undergone.     How    magnificently    Louisiana    has 

V  behaved;  our  minority  will  not  fall  much  short  of  8,000,  far 
exceeding  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  the  result.  We  shall  have  four  years  of 
firm,  honest,  and  peaceful  administraLi(m  of  the  Government.  In 
the  meantime,  the  crisis  of  European  revolutions  will  probably 
have  passed,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  own 
country  have  advanced  to  a  point  which  will  satisfy  all  men  of 
the  superiority  of  a  Whig-conservative  over  a  Detnoeratie' 
progresHve  Administration.  At  all  events,  things  look  more 
favorable  than  they  have  during  my  time,  and  I  anticipate  the 
best  results.  The  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  Old  Zaoh. 
He  is  honest  and  true,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  dema- 
gogues, even  of  tlie  Whig  party,  do  not  find  him  above  their  arts 
and  influences.  I  need  not  say  to  yon,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
ask  for.  I  would  not  take  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Pre- 
sident, even  if  it  were  tendered  me.  I  return  from  the  political 
struggle  to  my  professional  pursuits  with  renewed  pleasure.  I 
shall  carefully  abstain  from  mingling  any  further  with  political 
matters,  and  devote  myself  wholly  to  my  profession.  Business 
has  commenced  agdn,  and  my  prospects  continue  to  improve. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  eventually  getting  out  of  debt  and 
making  another  fortune.  Mary  and  all  the  children  Join  me  in 
love  to  yon  and  yours,  especially  tendering  to  the  little  stranget 
^the  aasnranoes  )f  our  distinguished  consideration.** 

Your  affectionate  brother, 


I 
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TO    THE    SAME. 

Niw  Oblsamb,  />m.  IB,  18IB. 

¥t  Deab  Brother: — 

I  wish  you  all  a  merry  Ohristnias.  I  sincerely 
Irnst  it  may  be  more  joyons  than  oars ;  for  Just  now  times  are 
▼ery  gloomy  here.  Yoa  liAve,  doubtless,  learned  from  public 
sources  that  the  cholera  is  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  with  great  virulence.  It  commenced  about  a  week  since. 
Much  discu««ion  to  jk  place  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease ; 
but^  three  or  four  days  ago,  it  was  publicly  announced  by 
the  Board  of  Health  to  be  the  genuine  Asiatic  Oiiolera.  I 
attempted  to  persuade  Mary  to  leave  the  city  with  the  children, 
and  proposed  to  take  them  to  Natchez  (that  i.**,  to  Longwood), 
but  she  refused  to  go  unless  I  woald  agree  to  remain  there.  Tliis 
I  could  not  do  without  sacrificing  my  business,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  to  stay  it  out.  One  of  our  servants  has  had  it,  but  is 
now  getting  well.  The  rest  of  us  are  in  good  health,  and  as  we 
are  very  careful  in  our  dier^  we  feel  very  little  apprehension.  It 
prevails,  as  usual,  most  severely  and  almost  entirely  so  far, 
among  those  whose  habits,  or  mode  of  life,  expose  them  in  the 
greatest  degree.  I  think  the  disease  has  already  reached  its 
climax.  For  several  days  the  deaths  have  probably  amounted 
to  forty  and  fifty  per  day.  To-day,  I  understand,  there  are  not 
•8  many  cases,  and  should  the  weather  prove  favorable,  I  think 
the  pestilence  will  pass  over  us  in  the  course  of  another  week. 
I  have  not  myself  the  slightest  apprehension,  as  I  have  twice 
passed  through  it,  though  I  should  feel  better  if  my  family  was 
out  of  the  city.  Mary,  however,  is  perfectly  fearless,  and  the 
children  in  the  best  health,  except  colds,  which  we  are  all,  more 
or  lees,  affected  with.  Oapt.  D.  is  here,  and  dined  with  us 
to-day.  He  is  in  good  health,  and  will  spend  Christmas  with  ua 
to-morrow.  Since  the  election,  I  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  political  matters,  and  can  give  you  no  positive  information 
upon  the  subject  of  Gen.  Taylor's  cabinet.  There  is  no  doubt 
however,  in  my  mind,  that  it  will  be  composed  of  honesty 
able  and  trustworthy  Whigs.  It  is  understood  that  €ren.  Taylor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Crittenden  immediately  after  his  election,  offering 
VOL  II.  20* 
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his  ohoice;  bat  it  is  almost  certain  that  Mr.  0.  will  not  tak« 
office.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  will  no  doabt  go  into  tlie 
cabinet,  and  beyond  that  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  believe  Gen. 
Taylor,  when  last  in  New  Orleans,  had  made  up  his  own  mind 
on  the  subject.  He  is  personally  nnaoqoainted  with  moat  of  oar 
poblic  men,  and  will  take  his  own  time  to  make  np  his  mind. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  yon  may  be  certain — the  old  man  is 
honest  and  trae.  I  have  seen  him  several  times  since  the  elec- 
tion, and  my  confidence  in  him  has  increased  at  every  interview. 
I  got  a  letter  from  S.  the  other  day.  He  is  still  in  Missouri, 
and  though  in  good  health,  does  not  seem  to  have  bettered  his 
fortunes.  Poor  fellow  I  he  certainly  has  patience  and  perse- 
verance worthy  of  greater  success.  Unless  this  cholera  should 
continue  and  break  up  the  courts,  I  think  I  shall  do  a  good  busi- 
ness this  winter,  and  trust  to  be  enabled  to  pay  you  all  a  visit 
next  year.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  calculate  upon  it  with 
too  much  confidence.  I  wish  to  see  your  children,  and  that  yon 
should  see  mine ;  and,  above  all,  that  tliey  may  receive  dear 
motlier^s  blessing.  I  sympathize  with  you  and  L.  upon  the 
death  of  her  dear  mother,  which  is  a  most  heavy  affliction. 
Mary  joins  me  in  condolence  for  this  sad  event,  as  well  as  ia 
lor9  And  affection  for  jou  all. 

TouraflsUi  nate  brother, 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

tor.  fientiM*  Character  as  a  Popular  Orator— The  Sonroes  of  hia  Pover^MlMOfr 
oeptlons  on  the  BahJeet— Resemblance  between  him  and  Patrick  Henrjr— Pe«H 
liartties  of  bis  Oratory— Ito  Strength  laj  chiefly  In  the  SabJeeUmatter  of  his 
Addresses  His  Political  Opinions— Distrust  of  mere  PoIiaeUns— Hit  Tlewi 
respecting  the  Form  of  onr  GoTernment — ^It  Is  not  a  simple  Democracy — Its 
Practical  Methods— Tlie  Will  of  the  People  not  foand  In  Primary  Assemblies,  or 
Mass  Meeting*;  bat  only  In  the  legitimate  Action  of  the  EzecatiTO,  Legls- 
latlTe,  and  Judicial  Anthoritles— American  System  of  Liberty  essentially  Hlsfeo- 
rical,  and  Peculiar  to  Ourselves — BtUs  In  the  working  of  the  OoTemmenW- 
Kzecutlve  Patronage — ^Extracts  from  Calhoun  on  the  Sohfect— Debasement  of  the 
Presidential  OfBce— His  Opinion  and  Abhorrence  of  Demagogues— Bztraci  frosa 
Arlstotte— His  Patriotic  Hopes. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1848  closed  Mr.  Prentiss* 
active  participation  in  public  affairs.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
therefore,  before  proceeding  with  onr  narrative,  to  offer 
some  further  reflections  upon  his  character  as  a  popular 
orator,  and  also  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  political 
opinions. 

Many  regarded  his  oratory  as  a  kind  of  intellectual 
magic.  They  felt  its  bewitching  power,  they  perceived  its 
wonderful  influence  upon  others,  saw  how  all  classes, 
learned  and  illiterate,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  were 
alike  carried  captive  by  it ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  seemed  to 
them  a  mystery  as  puzzling  as  the  ancient  *'  gift  of  tongues ;" 
they  could  not  explain  it  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
rhetorical  cause  and  effect.  Much  of  this  popular  wonder 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  simple  ignorance  or  misconception  of 
the  facts  of  his  early  life.     From  his  first  appearance  at  the 
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bar  of  Mississippi,  he  was  a  sort  of  mythical  personage 
From  the  obscurity  of  a  retiring  schoolmaster,  he  had 
emerged  into  the  pablic  gaze  so  suddenly,  and  with  such 
brillant  effect,  that  everybody  was  curious  to  know  his  his- 
tory ;  everybody  was  disposed  to  seize  upon  and  magnify  aU 
the  strange  stories  in  circulation  about  hm.  Some  said  h* 
had  been  unkindly  treated  in  his  childhood,  and,  in  a  freak 
of  fortune,  had  wandered  off  to  Mississippi,  a  neglected, 
penniless  boy.  At  Natchez,  such  was  the  tradition,  "a 
clergyman,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  by  sheer  accident, 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  unpretending  lad,  and  with 
much  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  embark  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Diffidence  had  near  weaned  the  brightest  star  from 
the  most  favored  position  in  the  galaxy.'*  That  he  had 
any  knowledge,  except  what  be  had  picked  up  also  "by 
sheer  accident,"  seemed  never  to  have  crossed  the  minds 
of  those  who  credited  these  fabulous  stories.  When,  there- 
fore, they  came  actually  to  hear  one  of  his  magnificent 
speeches,  and  observed  his  high-toned,  gentlemanly  bearing, 
the  glance  of  his  finer  eye,  and  that  dauntless  look  of  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  prowess,  which  all  his  modesty  could 
not  hide,  is  it  strange  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  splendid 
meteor  ;  or  that  the  profane  among  them  expressed  their 
feelings  in  oaths  of  astonishment?  Oonius,  indeed,  espe- 
cially the  genius  of  eloquence,  is  always  viewed  by  the 
many  as  something  preternatural — a  kind  of  miracle  in 
speech.  There  is  that  about  it,  which  can  be  understood,  or 
explained,  by  itself  alone.  Who  can  analyze  the  influence 
of  sweet  music,  while  ravished  by  its  charms  ?  or  who  can 
renew  the  spell  by  which  it  bound  fast  the  soul,  and 
**  lapped  it  in  Elysium  ?" 
It  is  not  so  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  mental 
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forces,  which  produce  the  marvelloas  effect.  In  the  pre 
seDt  instance  thej  are  open  as  day  A  vigoroiis  understand- 
ing,  gifted  with  a  rare  faculty  at  once  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, was  the  base  ;  add  to  this  a  quick,  inTentive  fancy^ 
strong  memory,  lively  sensibilities,  a  highly  impressible  tem- 
perament ;  crown  the  whole  with  true  genius,  and  we  hare 
the  main  elements  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  intellectual  character. 
The  same  general  qualities,  a  little  differently  combined, 
make  the  great  poet,  philosopher,  or  diyine.  As  a  robust 
understanding  was  the  substratum  of  his  mind,  so  know- 
ledge, reflection,  logical  method,  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
the  other  proper  fruits  of  mental  and  practical  culture, 
were  the  substratum  of  all  his  speeches.  Enliyen  these 
solid  properties  with  wit,  humor,  imagination,  and  those 
other  ethereal  gifts,  which  are  the  offspring  of  genius ; 
let  the  oonntenance,  Toice,  and  action  all  correspond,  and 
we  hare  certainly  a  cause  by  no  means  out  of  proportion 
with  the  spicefic  effect. 

But  these  general  powers,  whether  native  or  acquired, 
belong,  in  some  degree,  to  all  great  orators.  It  was  in  their 
peculiar  combination  and  exercise  that  Mr.  Prentiss'  indi- 
viduality, as  a  public  speaker,  consisted.  The  first  thing, 
undoubtedly,  that  impressed  a  stranger  in  listening  to  one 
of  his  characteristic  speeches,  was  the  absolute  sincerity, 
depth  and  fervor  of  his  personal  convictions.  Before  he 
uttered  a  word,  you  felt,  by  his  very  look  and  air,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  earnest — and  no  sooner  had  he  opened  his 
lips,  than  you  knew  it  by  the  quick,  responsive  sympathy  in 
jour  own  bosom.  Instantly,  a  mystic  chain  seemed  thrown 
around  you,  and,  at  every  new  touch  of  his  wizard  hand, 
you  found  yourself  instinctively  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  ;  your  understanding  becoming  enthralled,  and  your 
heart-strings  vibrathig  as  if  smitten  by  an  unseen  forcei. 
Buch  an  effec*  upon  his  audience  never  failed  ^o  react  npoo 
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his  own  8OO4.  A  frieud  once  said  to  him,  "  Prentiss,  yoi 
alwajs  mesmerize  me  when  yon  speak."  He  answered, 
"Then  it  is  an  affair  of  reciprocity,  for  a  mnltitnde  always 
dedrijies  me  !"  When  he  saw  before  him,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  thonsand  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  gazing  on  him,  as  if  spelUbonnd  ;  or  heard  their 
terrific  shonts  of  joy,  it  almost  maddened  him  with  excite- 
ment. "  I  feel  at  snch  times,''  he  once  said  to  me,  "  a  kind 
of  preternatural  rapture  ;  new  thoughts  come  rushing  into 
my  mind  unbidden,  and  I  seem  to  myself  like  one  nMering 
oradts,  I  am  as  much  astonished  at  my  own  conceptions  as 
fuiy  of  my  auditors ;  and  when  the  excitement  is  over,  I 
could  no  more  reproduce  them  than  I  could  make  a 
world  I"* 

Closely  allied  to  this  deep  earnestness  was  his  perfectly 
natural  manner  of  speaking.  It  would  have  been  as  impos- 
sible to  associate  with  him  rhetorical  tricks  and  affectation, 
as  to  associate  them  with  daylight,  or  with  the  yiyid  flash 
of  lightning.  They  were  utterly  alien  from  his  nature ; 
although  a  passage  occurs,  now  and  then,  in  his  reported 
speeches,  which  might  lead  to  a  contrary  impression. 

But  though  his  manner  of  speaking  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral, it  was,  at  the  same  time,  like  that  of  all  consummate 
popular  orators,  eminently  dramatic.  With  voice,  tone,  look, 
gesture,  and  motion,  he  acted  as  well  as  spoke  his  thoughts. 
This  histrionic  talent  lent  not  a  little  of  their  charm  to  both 
his  conversation  and  his  public  addresses.  He  never  spoke 
to  advantage  when  cramped  for  room.  A  large  space, 
allowing  ample  scope  to  walk  to  and  fro,  seemed  to  give 


•  **  For,  eoBialt  the  Acateit  poeta  and  tpeakert,  and  they  vlH  eonfew,  ttifti  tkdr 
^iekwi  Mid  moft  admired  ooneef tlMia  ware  tueh  ai  darted  lato  their  mlnda  Uke 
Mddea  flaahei  of  lig htniog,  they  kn^w  not  how  nor  whence ;  and  not  by  any  eer* 
tain  consequence  or  dependence  of  )ne  thought  upon  another,  at  it  li  In  matter  af 
ratiocination.**  ^■-  So""* 
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him  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  enabled  him  to  address  himself 
more  directlj  to  the  different  portions  of  his  audience. 
There  was  almost  as  great  eagerness  to  see  his  face  as  ta 
hear  his  Toice.  When  he  spoke  in  Fanenil  Hall,  he  was 
again  and  again  interrupted  by  the  cry,  "  Look  this 
way  !"  "  Prentiss,  do  turn  round  and  look  this  way  I'' 
Sometimes  he  would  single  out  one  of  his  auditors,  whose 
appearance  indicated  special  interest  or  intelligence,  and, 
eye  to  eye,  argue,  as  if  with  him  alone,  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. On  one  occasion,  he  was  to  speak  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mississippi.  A  gentleman  of  high  character,  from 
Georgia,  chanced  to  be  in  the  place,  and  was  extremely 
eager  to  hear  him.  Mr.  P.  had  hardly' begun  his  address, 
when  his  eye  caught  that  of  the  intelligent  stranger,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  platform.  Immediately  turning  towards 
him,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  he  proceeded  to  address 
to  him  a  large  portion  of  his  speech.  Before  its  close,  the 
old  gentleman  seemed  transfixed.  He  afterwards  declared 
that  he  never  before  heard  or  conceived  of  such  a  power  I 
When  highly  excited,  Mr.  Prentiss  had  a  marvellous  faculty 
of  expression  through  the  countenance,  especially  if  his  feel- 
ings had  not  yet  found  vent  in  words.    Mr.  Thorpe  thus 

alludes  to  this  fact  in  his  Remimutnou : 

• 

Although  of  medium  heiglit,  there  was  that  in  the  carriage  of 
Ilia  head  that  was  astoDisIiingly  impressive:  it  gave  a  wonderful 
idea  of  power.  I  shall  never  forget  him  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  rose  at  a  piiblio  meeting  (a  political  dii$cut«ioD)  to  reply  to  an 
actagoDist  worthy  of  his  steel.  His  whole  soul  was  roused — his 
high  smooth  forehead  faii-ly  coruscated.  He  remained  silent  for 
some  seconds,  and  only  looked,  Tiie  bald  eagle  never  glanced 
more  fiercely  from  his  eyrie ;  it  seemed  as  if  his  deep,  dark-gray 
eye  wo  ild  distend  until  it  swallowed  up  the  thousands  of  hii 
audienoe.  For  an  instant  the  effect  was  painful ;  he  saw  it  and 
smiled,  when  a  cheer  burst  from  the  admiring  multitude  that 

irly  shook  the  earth. 


J 
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He  had  a  sweet,  clear  roice,  rather  improved  thai 
impeded  bj  a  slight  lisp ;  and  he  had  trained  it  to  snch 
power  and  compass,  that  it  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  an 
immense  distance.  Probably  that  of  Whitefield  was  hardly 
more  capacious.  Although  perfectly  natural,  his  elocntioD 
and  the  whole  management  of  his  Toice  indicated  serere 
discipline.  Such  excellence  could  never  have  been  reached 
without  much  study  and  observation.  He  was,  at  times,  an 
exceedingly  vehement,  but  never  violent  speaker ;  and  his 
tone,  gestures,  and  whole  aspect  varied  incessantly  with  the 
varying  sentiments,  passions,  and  phases  of  his  subject.* 


*  The  foUowlnf  refleetioni  opon  the  oratorj  of  Patrick  Henry,  by  the  Ute ' 
ftted  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  are  in  so  many  points  applicable  to  the  sot^eet  of 
thie  memoir,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them. 

**  On  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  rlews  of 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  Henry**  eloquence.  The  remark  is  obvious,  in  applioft* 
tion  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  great  orators,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  these  effects 
merely  to  tlieir  intellectual  conceptions,  or  their  cogent  reasonings,  howerer  great; 
these  conceptions  ind  reasons,  when  put  on  paper,  often  fall  dead.  They  are  often 
Inferior  to  the  arrangements  of  men  whose  utterances  hare  little  impression.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said,  both  of  WhiteSeld  and  of  Henry,  that  their  discourses,  wbea 
reduced  to  writing,  show  poorly  by  the  side  of  men  who  are  do  orators.  Let  m« 
Blustrate  this,  by  the  testimony  of  one  whom  I  remember  as  a  friend  of  my  youth. 
General  Posey  was  a  revolutionary  oScer,  who  was  seoond  in  command,  ondor 
Wayne,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indians;  a  man  of  observation  and  cool 
Judgment.  He  was  in  attendance  on  the  debates  of  that  conrentioo,  In  which  tharo 
were  si^  many  displays  of  deliberative  eloquence.  He  assured  me  that  after  tho 
hearing  of  Patrick  Henry's  most  celebrated  speech  in  that  body,  he  lielt  himself  aa 
fUUy  persuaded  that  the  constitution,  as  adopted,  would  be  our  ruin,  as  of  his  own 
existence.  Yet  subsequent  reflection  restored  his  former  Judgment,  and  his  well* 
oonsldered  opinion  resumed  Its  place. 

**  Tk  e  power  of  Henry's  eloquence  was  due,  first,  to  the  greatnesi  of  his  emotion 
tnd  passion,  accompanied  with  a  versatility  which  enabled  him  to  assume  at  one* 
any  emotion  or  passion  which  was  suited  to  his  ends.  Not  less  indispensable, 
•eoondly,  was  a  matchless  perfection  of  the  organs  of  expression.  Including  tho 
onttre  apparatus  of  voice,  intonation,  pause,  gestures,  attitude,  and  iadosorlbalit 
play  of  countenance.  In  no  Instance  did  he  ever  Indulge  in  an  expression  that  WM 
not  instantly  recognised  ms  nature  its«lf ;  yet  some  of  his  penetrating  and  tubdoing 
tones  were  absolutely  peculiar,  and  as  Inimitable  as  they  were  indescribable.  TheM 
were  felt  by  every  hearer,  in  all  their  forc^.  Bis  mightiest  feelings  were  sometlmoi 
indicated  and  communicated  by  a  long  pause,  aided  by  an  eloquent  aspoef ,  nntf 
some  significant  use  of  his  finger.  The  sympathy  between  mind  and  mlad  >•  lata 
VUoablo. 


\ 
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He  was  fully  aware  of  the  power  of  words,  and  their 
▼ital  ooDDectioQ  with  the  thought  or  sentiment  which  thej 
embody.  He  derided  the  notion  that  it  matters  little  how  a 
man  speaks,  provided  he  be  in  earnest,  and  speaks  to  the 
point  Form  and  style  he  considered  almost  as  essential  to 
the  popular  orator  as  to  the  poet ;  and  he  cultiyated  both 
with  great  care.  In  this  respect,  he  was,  I  think,  quite 
generally  misunderstood ;  his  amazing  facility  of  utterance 
naturally  misleading  his  hearers.  While  all  admired  his 
inimitable  diction,  most  persons  supposed  it  to  be  purely  a 
gift  of  nature ;  and  certainly  no  man  could  ever  have  spoken 
as  he  did,  unless  to  the  manner  born  ;  but  neither  could  any 
man  ever  speak  as  he  did,  without  much  discipline.  As  well 
might  it  be  pretended  that  such  a  painter  as  Raphael,  or 
such  a  sculptor  as  Thorwaldsen,  attained  his  consummate 
excellence  in  vurtue  of  mere  native  endowment.  Oratory  is 
as  truly  an  art  as  sculpture,  or  painting  ;  and  perfection  is 
no  more  attainable  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  without 
patient  and  severe  culture.  Mr.  Prentiss'  whole  life,  from 
boyhood,  was  a  school  of  oratorical  discipline ;  his  reading 


**  Where  ttie  ch&nnele  of  coramnnicAtlon  are  open,  the  Ikcolty  rereallng  Inward 
panion  great,  and  Uie  ezpretetoo  of  It  sadden  and  risible,  the  eflbets  are  eztraordl- 
narj.  Let  these  shocks  of  Influence  be  repeated  afaln  and  again,  and  all  other 
opinions  and  ideas  are,  for  the  moment,  excluded ;  the  whole  mind  Is  brought  Into 
unison  with  that  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  spell-bound  listener,  till  the  cause  ceases, 
la  under  an  entire  fascination.  Then,  perhaps,  the  charm  ceases,  upon  reflection, 
and  the  infatuated  hearer  resumes  his  ordinarj  state. 

**  Patrick  Henry,  of  course,  owed  much  to  his  singular  Insight  Into  the  feelings  of 
IIm  common  mind.  In  grea;  cases,  he  scanned  his  Jury,  and  formed  his  mental 
estimate ;  on  this  basis  he  fOun  Jed  his  appeals  to  their  predilections  and  character 
It  Is  what  other  adrocates  do  in  a  lesser  degree. 

**  When  he  knew  that  there  were  conscientioas  or  religious  men  amocg  the  Jury, 
be  would  most  solemnly  address  himself  to  their  sense  of  right,  and  would  adroitly 
bring  In  Scriptural  citations.  If  this  handle  was  not  oflbred,  he  would  lay  bare  the 
■ensibitity  of  patriotism.  Thus  It  was,  when  he  suoceeded  In  rescuing  the  man  wha 
had  deliberately  shot  down  a  neighbor ;  who,  moreorer,  lay  under  the  odious  wuMfk' 
don  of  being  a  tory,  and  who  was  proTed  to  hare  reftised  supplies  to  a  brigade  Of 
the  American  army.'*—  [See  lAfe  ofDr,  Alemander,  p.  ISO. 
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when  a  child,  his  debating  club  in  college,  and  his  whoh 
after  career.  And  is  it  conceivable  that  language,  the  very 
instrument  of  his  art,  should  never  have  been  a  matter 
of  study  ?  Was  it  mere  untutored  instinct  that  taught  him 
to  select  his  words,  and  fashion  them  into  the  goodly  struo- 
ture  of  clear,  senseful,  and  impassioned  utterance  1  Far 
from  it.  He  sought  out  the  best  form  both  of  thought  and 
expression — ^not  for  the  sake  of  show,  but  of  practical  effect. 
He  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  too  well  to  any 
audience,  and  that  the  impression  would  rarely  fail  exactly 
to  correspond,  cateris  paribus,  with  the  genuine  excellence  of 
the  speech  in  style  and  sentiment.  In  1844  he  told  me  that 
it  almost  pained  him  to  write  a  common  letter,  he  had 
become  so  scrupulous  and  particular  in  the  choice  of  words  ; 
unless  he  was  sure  of  having  said  what  he  wished  to  say 
in  the  most  proper  manner,  he  felt  annoyed.  The  idea  of 
excellence  haunted  him,  even  in  such  minute  matters  ai 
writing  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  or  making  a  speech  to 
a  gathering  of  backwoodsmen.  His  few  manuscripts  which 
remain,  indicate  slow  composition ;  they  contain  numerous 
erasures,  not  merely  of  words,  but  of  whole  sentences.  The 
last  letter  I  ever  received  from  him,  though  written  in  great 
weakness,  shows  his  usual  care  in  respect  to  style. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  laid  down  the  pen  and  begun  to 
speak  than  all  hesitancy  disappeared  ;  the  excitement  of 
friendly  discourse,  but  still  more  the  presence  of  a  popular 
assembly,  seemed  to  put  his  mind  in  a  glow,  clarified  hii 
memory,  gave  him  instant  and  absolute  command  of  all  his 
mental  stores,  whether  of  knowledge,  reflection,  or  language  ; 
iBvery  sign  of  effort  vanished,  and  all  appeared  as  natural 
and  easy  as  the  flow  of  a  crystal  stream.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  his  more  important  speeches  were  carefully 
premeditated  ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  ever  written  ;  nof 
io  I  believe  that  a  single  passage  in  any  one  of  them  waf 
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eTer  p^it  on  paper  until  after  its  delirery.    A  few  leading 
points  and  landmarks  were  fixed  in  his  memory :  all  the 
rest — slanguage,  style,  imagery — was  left  to  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion.* 
I  do  not  recollect,  either  in  conversation,  or  in  a  publie 

*  Ttie  folloirlog  skeleton  of  a  leetore,  delirered  after  his  removal  to  New  Orleacf, 
fai  bebalf  of  a  charitable  lastitatlon,  Is  tb«  oo^j  thing  of  the  kind  among  hls.pap«r«: 

**  TBS  nniBrciM  or  nn  ao*— m  nucnoAL  oBASAom. 

*«lsU  On  the  Physical. 

^  2d.  On  the  Intelleetaal  world. 

"  As  to  the  first :  Oar  advance  is  all  practical,  and  at  the  expense  of  Imagination, 
fluicy,  poetry,  Ac.  Natural  pkOotophy  hasJIOMCl  0O€rfftMtig—^%  stars  hare  b« 
astrology,  the  trees  no  dryades,  the  streams  no  naiades,  the  moonlight  no  fairies ; 
the  old  elements  are  destroyed ;  air  consists  of  oxygen,  nitrogen.  We  hare  analysed 
ererythlng :  eren  In  agriculture,  the  grass  Is  a  compound,  the  flowers  owe  their 

fragrance  or  their  beauty  to  a  little  more  alkali  or  a  little  less  carbon 

Electricity,  mechanism,  steam,  narigation,  ike.  AU  the  sciences  hare  but  taken  oa 
behind  the  scenes,  made  as  acqaalnted  with  nature's  laboratory,  and  glren  us  a  tall 
rommand  of  all  her  powers.  We  can  do  all  but  create.  The  tendency  of  all  this  ie 
itilltarian,  selfish,  money-making. 

**  Sd.  Physical  disooTery  In  the  arts  of  printing.  In  continual  communications  of 
•onuneroe,  traYelling,  Ac,  has  equallied  knowledge,  but  has  made  no  improrement 
In  moral  character. 

**  The  same  bad  passions  exist — greater  selfishness,  greater  Iotc  of  gold  (note  Ita 
existence  in  all  ages ;  but  ospecially  the  fury  that  now  proTalls ;  note  the  Tery 
necessity  of  such  a  charity  as  the  present). 

**  Equality  of  knowledge  has  improTed  political  Ideas,  and  produced  polltloal 
equality,  but  has  not  diminished  selfishness,  nor  loTe  of  gain,  its  natural  aocomp** 
■iment. 

*'  The  tendencies  of  the  age  are,  then :  1st.  Utilitarianism — a  complete  knowledge 
of  physical  nature,  and  control  of  her  powers.  9d.  Demooracj.  Sd.  Indlrldoal 
aclflshness,  especially  lore  of  money. 

**  The  consequences  are  a  greater  amount  of  physical  ei^oyment,  but  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  poetry,  fh>m  the  destrnotloa  of  III 


"  The  Oraces  alone  remain  of  all  the  ancient  Mythology. 

**  God  teaches  us  as  we  teach  our  children  ;  performs  the  most  diffleult  parts  tf 
the  lesson,  but  still  leares  us  something  to  do  ourselres. 

**  How  easily  He  could  hare  bridged  the  ocean  !  yet  He  left  us  to  do  it ;  and  haDM 
Ban  InTcnted  ships.  How  readily  He  could  hare  deepened  the  channel  of  the  Mis* 
•isefppi,  or  raised  the  banks ;  but  He  left  as  to  make  levees.  So  He  might  haTt 
healed  all  CTils,  cured  all  cares,  and  dried  widows*  tears,  and  orphans*  eighs;  made 
the  poor  equal  to  the  rich,  4c.,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  but  this  He  left  to  ua,  thinking,  doubtleM^ 
n  woohl  be  a  pleasure  for  us.  He  explained  most  of  the  punU  of  /|/b,  bat  tell  H 
«ar  own  skill  the  fitting  of  a  few  pieces." 
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speech,  ever  to  haie  heard  him  recall,  change,  or  misase  a 
word.  One  evening,  daring  the  winter  of  1836-7,  before  he 
had  become  known  ontside  of  Mississippi,  he  told  me  that, 
although  he  could  not  enter  a  drawing-room  and  accost  a 
lady,  without  trembling  and  mental  embarrassment,  he  Was 
utterly  nuconscious  of  any  such  feeling  in  appearing  before 
a  public  assembly,  however  large  or  grave.  He  illostrated 
the  point  after  this  odd  manner,  **  If  T  were,  of  a  sadden,  to 
be  transported  to  Olo  England,  and  let  down,  through  the 
roof,  iuto  the  assembled  House  of  Lords,  I  doubt  not,  the 
instant  I  found  myself  on  my  legs,  I  could  begin  a  speech 
to  their  Lordships  on  any  subject,  tohich  I  understood^  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  embarassment.-"*' 

This  absolute  command  of  his  mental  forces  never 
appeared  more  surprising  than  in  the  ease  with  which  he 
would  frame  images,  or  institute  comparisons  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subject.  The  loftier  and  bolder  his  metaphors, 
the  more  successful  they  were.  His  figures  never  halted  or 
limped  :  the  minutest  parts  were  as  distinct  as  the  general 
outline.  He  told  me  himself,  the  year  before  his  death, 
that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in  completing  or  carry idg 
out  the  most  complicate  metaphor.  However  high  he 
might  attempt  to  soar,  he  always  reached  the  point,  and 
then  descended  at  his  pleasure.  This  arose,  probably,  in 
part  from  the  intensity  of  his  passion,  which  is  ever  a  law  to 
itself;  partly  from  the  vital  energy,  that  vu  logiea,  by 
which  his  intellect  was  so  highly  charged.  Every  faculty 
of  his  mind  seemed  to  act  with  the  unerring  method  and 
instinct  of  nature.  His  great  speeches  were  the  living  pro- 
ducts of  his  reason  and  imagination.    There  was  nothing 


*  I  recall  only  three  or  foar  oecMloni  on  whteh  he  ever  epoke  to  ne  abost  Ui 
oratory ;  acd  then  It  was  In  answer  to  specific  and  somewhat  urgent  qnesttooi  9t 
BBlne.    Ha  ieemed  as  devoid  of  all  vain-glory  on  the  laltfect  ae  IT  ha  bai 
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Vttgae  or  dead  aboat  them.  What  has  been  so  flcelj  said 
of  his  early  pastor,  Dr.  Paysoa,  might  be  said  with  equal 
jastice  of  him  :  "  His  thoughts  flew  from  him  in  e^erj  poA* 
■ible  Tarietj  and  beauty,  like  birds  from  a  South  Americaa 
forest." 

The  main  peculiarities  of  his  oratory  hare  been  so  fully 
brought  out  in  the  preceding  narrative,  that  it  seems  need* 
less  farther  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  which  deseryes  to  be  more  distinctly  mentioned. 
It  is  thus  referred  to  by  Judge  Wilkinson :  "  Tour  brother's 
ttilent  at  ridicule  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  of 
all  the  weapons  in  his  intellectual  armory.  When  pathos, 
logic,  and  invective,  all  failed  of  their  effect,  he  never  failed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  (if  this  purpose  was  to'ovo^ 
whehn  and  baffle  an  opponent)  by  means  of  ridicule.  It 
was  the  arrow  of  the  archer  in  the  hands  of  Locksley, 
whenever  ht  deigned  to  use  it  His  ridicule  did  not  irri- 
/tate  and  madden,  but  it  overpotDered.  The  victim  sunk 
completely  transfixed,  or  went  away  abashed  and  cowed. 
It  seemed  to  disarm  ferocity  of  its  power  to  strike,  as  the 
constrictor  with  an  effort  crushes  the  bones  of  the  buffalo, 
and  leaves  him  prostrate  and  powerless.  I  never  knew  any 
ridicule  like  the  ridicule  of  Prentiss." 

While  Mr.  Prentiss  was  largely  indebted  to  nature,  and 
not  a  little  to  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  for  his  success 
as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  hardly  less  indebted  to  books. 
In  this  respect  he  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  many 
of  his  eloquent  contemporaries.  His  classical  training,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon, 
and  the  other  great  models  of  English  speech,  imparted  a 
richness,  strength,  and  felicity  to  his  diction,  as  well  as  a 
dignity  ti  his  sentiments,  that  could  hardly  be  attained  by 
any  other  process.  But  it  was  the  rich  stores,  gathered 
from  the  wide  field  of  fiction  and  romance,  which,  perhaps^ 
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eontriboted  most  of  all  to  the  charm  of  his  public  speeches, 
as  of  his  conversation.  The  old  classical  mythology  was  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  history  of  his  native  land ;  so,  too^ 
was  the  whole  region  of  chivalry  ;  while  his  acqnaintanca 
with  modern  novels,  from  Fielding  and  Smollet  to  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  was  complete.  And  he  always 
said,  that  a  classical  allusion,  a  quotation  from  the  poets, 
or  an  illustration  from  Scott,  was  as  good  in  the  backwoods 
of  Mississippi  as  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  was  very 
fond  of  resorting  to  JEIsop's  Fables,  and  applying  their  wise 
conclasions  to  the  passing  events  and  politics  of  the  day.* 
He  would  sometimes  do  it  with  great  effect.  In  truth,  no 
kind  of  knowledge  came  amiss  to  him,  when  addressing  the 
multitude. 

*  Mr.  Thorpe,  In  describing  one  of  the  menagerie  soenet  Already  mentioned,  thw 
refers  to  his  skill  in  tubsldlaing  the  animal  creation  >— 

**  The  *  boys  *  decided  that  Pamns  stioald  *  next  time '  speak  firom  the  top  of  the 
Uon*s  cage.  Never  was  the  menagerie  more  crowded.  At  the  proper  time,  the  can- 
didate gratified  his  eoostitaents,  and  mounted  hia  singular  rostrom.  I  was  told  by 
a  person,  who  professed  to  be  an  eye-witness,  that  the  whole  aflkir  pmented  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  the  terrible  and  the  comical.  Puanriw  was,  as  usual,  eloquent, 
and,  as  if  Ignorant  of  the  nuTel  olroumstanoee  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  went 
deeply  Into  the  matter  In  hand,  his  election.  For  awhile,  the  audience  and  tht 
animals  were  quiet— the  former  listening,  the  latter  eyeing  the  speaker  with  grare 
intensity.  The  first  burst  of  applause  electrified  the  menagerie;  the  elephant 
threw  bis  trunk  Into  the  air,  and  echoed  baek  the  noise,  while  the  tigers  and  bean 
significantly  growled.  On  went  Panansa,  and  as  each  peculiar  animal  rented  his 
rage  or  approbation,  he  most  ingeniously  wrought  in  his  habits,  as  a  fao-slmile  of 
some  man  or  passion.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  stately  king  of  beasts,  wha  had  been 
quietly  treading  the  mases  of  his  prison,  became  alarmed  at  the  footsteps  orer  his 
head,  and  placing  his  mouth  upon  the  floor  of  his  cage,  made  ererytblng  shake  by 
his  terrible  roar.  Tliis,  Jclned  with  the  already  excited  feeUngt  of  the  audleno*, 
eansed  the  ladles  to  shriek,  and  a  fearfbl  commotion  for  a  moment  followed. 
PBixTiaB,  equal  to  erery  occasion,  changed  his  tone  and  manner ;  he  commenced 
a  playftal  strain,  and  Introduced  the  fox,  the  Jackal  and  hyena,  and  flapped  tte 
ellmax  by  likening  some  well-known  pollLioal  opponent  to  a  grare  baboon  that  prt> 
itded  o?er  the  *  cage  with  monkeys.*  The  resemblance  was  Instantly  recogi.laed« 
and  bursts  of  laughter  followed,  that  literally  set  many  into  conmislons.  TiM 
Wtoon,  all  nneonsolotta  of  the  attention  he  was  attracting,  suddenly  nfMintil  • 
grimace,  and  then  a  serloui  face,  when  Pamrriaa  exclaimed :  *  I  see,  my  fine  fBllew« 
ttat  yoor  feelings  are  hurt  by  my  ui\Just  cotcparlson ;  and  I  humbly  beg  yonr  paib 
.*    TIm  cSisct  it  all  tUa  m^y  be  vaguely  Imagined,  bat  It  cannot  be  deseribed.* 
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But,  after  all,  his  great  power,  as  a  popalar  orator,  lay  ] 
in  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
uttered.  He  never  addressed  the  people  merely  to  please 
them  or  himself.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
political  career,  his  aim  seemed  to  be  to  imbae  the  popalar 
mind  with  jast  and  patriotic  sentiments.  Whatever  the 
particular  topic  of  his  address,  and  however  varied  the 
style  in  which  he  presented  it,  a  few  simple  fnndamental 
principles  formed  the  staple  of  nearly  all  his  speeches. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  removed  from  the  *'  empty  insin- 
cere speech,"  chastised  with  such  a  righteous  ''growl  of 
impatient  malediction ''  by  Carlyle  in  his  Stump-orator* 

This  will  appear  sufficiently  evident  from  a  brief  analysis 
of  his  political  character  and  opinions. 

Every  reader  of  this  Memoir  must  see  that  Mr.  Prentiss 
had  little  taste  for  public  life.  What  he  said  on  returning 
home  from  Congress,  in  1838,  expressed  a  feeling  which  only 
increased  in  strengh  to  the  end  of  his  days  :  "  The  ancient 
gladiator  pursued  a  more  enviable  occupation  than  that  of 
the  modem  politician  ^  Indeed,  with  all  his  power  of  lan- 
guage, words  seemed  to  fail  him,  when  he  strove  to  give  vent 
to  his  opinion  of  the  selfishness,  profligacy,  low  cunning, 
trickery,  blackgaardism,  and  calumnious  spirit,  which  at 
once  debased  and  envenomed  American  politics.  The  aboin* 
inable  stories  circulated  respecting  himself,  during  his  fiist 


•  **  Probably  fh«re  Is  not  In  nature  a  more  dlstraeted  phantaim  than  jonr  ecm* 
Bon-ptaoe  eloqoent  ipeaker,  as  he  Is  foond  on  platforms,  In  parliaments,  mi  EeB« 
iMky  stamps,  at  taTem  dinners.  In  wlndj,  empty,  inslneere  times  like  oars.  The 
*  excellent  stamp-orator,*  as  oar  admiring  Yankee  friends  d«Sne  him,  he  who  In  any 
•eenrrent  set  of  clrenmsUnoes,  can  start  forth,  moant  npon  his  stamp,  bis  rM> 
Inua,  his  ttlbone— his  place  In  parliament,  or  any  other  ready  eleration— and  pew 
forth  fh>m  there  his  appropriate,  *  excellent  speech,*  his  InterpreUtloo  of  the  said 
dreomstances,  In  such  manner  as  poor,  windy  mortals  ronnd  him  shall  ory  brav* 
!•— he  Is  not  an  artist  I  can  mnch  admire,  as  matters  fo !  Alas  I  be  Is,  In  itBa- 
ral,  merely  the  findlest  mortal  of  thes  all,  and  's  admired  for  being  so»  inlo  Mm 
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canvass  in  Mtssissippiy  would  hardly  be  credited,  were  theM 
pages  to  be  soiled  by  mentioning  them.  And  this  was  only 
a  spec  men  of  the  moral  ruffianism  with  which  some  of  the 
purest  and  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  country  were 
habitually  treated.  He  was,  however,  very  far,  especially 
during  Its  later  years,  from  attributing  the  evil  exclusively 
to  one  party.  He  thought  it  grew  out  of  general  causes 
and  infected,  more  or  less,  all  parties.  In  truth,  he  came  to 
have  little  faith  in  professional  politicians  of  any  denomina- 
tion. "  Selfishness,  meanness,  and  corruption,"  he  writes  to 
a  friend,  in  1848,  ''constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  politicians  of  the  present  day."  He  deemed  it 
one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  that  such  men  so  often 
sway  the  political  influence  of  a  whole  State,  and  even  cr«ep 
into  high  places  in  the  Nation.  How  often,  too,  do  they 
verify  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

**  A  falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  ofplaoe, 
Wiu  by  a  mooting  owl  hawlied  at  and  killed.** 

No  •  it  is  not  to  mere  politicians  we  must  look  for  the  cor^ 
recuon  of  public  evils  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 

His  partyism,  as  Mr.  Wise  remarks,  was  little  else  than 
''  pare  patriotism."  To  mere  party  interests  and  plans  as 
such,  he  felt  a  singular  indifference  ;  indeed,  he  often  poured 
contempt  upon  them.  He  was  a  very  decided,  even  enthu- 
siastic Whig ;  but  it  was  solely  because  he  believed  that 
{«arty  embodied  most  fully  the  true  principles  and  ancient 
spirit  of  the  government.  His  grandfather  was  a  discipU 
cf  Washington  ;  his  father  belonged  to  the  old  Republican 
party  ;  and  Whig  principles,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Webster,  he  seemed  to  regard  as  essentially  the  same 
with  genuine  Washingtonian  Republicanism.  His  political 
sympathies  and  antipathiei  were  certainly  very  strong  ;  bat 
they  were  free  to  an  extent  truly  remarkable,  from  the  gall 
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of  pononal  animositj.  He  would  attack  the  party  and  prin* 
ciples  of  his  opponents  in  the  most  severe,  not  to  say  unwaD 
raatable,  terms  ;  but  the  instant  his  speech  was  over,  ha 
would  take  them  by  the  hand  with  ail  the  cordiality  of 
hiendship.  I  speak  now  generally  ;  for  in  the  case  of  Repo- 
diation  ho  did,  certainly,  carry  his  public  hostility  into  pri- 
vate life.  Mr.  Wise  observes  that,  intimate  as  were  their 
relations,  he  never  heard  Mr.  P.  '*  utter  a  scandal.''  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  speak  in  personal  dis- 
like of  any  politician  in  the  country,  North  or  South,  Whig, 
Democrat,  Free-Soiler,  or  Abolitionist ;  nor  is  there  a  sin- 
gle expression  of  the  sort  in  the  whole  range  of  his  corres- 
pondence. Although  writing  often  in  the  very  heat  of  party 
conflicts,  he  scarcely  ever  alludes  to  persons.  When  denied 
his  seat  in  Congress,  for  example,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr 
Polk,  and  thus  compelled  to  go  through  the  toil  of  a  second 
canvass,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  public  addresses  ; 
but  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  point  occurs  in  any  of 
his  letters.  How  full  an  ordinary  politician  would  have  been 
of  the  injury  done,  as  he  conceived,  to  his  individual  rights 
and  dignity  I  It  was  this  entire  freedom  from  the  petty  paa- 
sions  that  made  Mr.  Prentiss  so  beloved  by  many  Democrats. 
It  seemed  against  his  very  nature  to  do  a  mean  thing.  But 
not  only  was  he  above  the  littleness  of  indulging  in  personal 
animosities  against  his  political  opponents  ;  he  was  capable 
of  admiring  what  was  noble  in  them.  He  had  a  profound 
dislike,  for  example,  to  many  features  of  Qen.  Jackson's  cha- 
racter and  public  policy.  His  earlier  popular  addresses 
were  fiercely  anti-Jackson  ,  and  he  always  regarded  **  Old 
Hickory''  as  having  initiated  a  system  of  party  politics 
highly  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But, 
for  all  that,  he  could  not  deny  his  greatness  ;  and  there  was 
feomething  in  the  firmness  and  moral  heroism  with  which  ho 
-'  took  the  responsibility,"  and  carried  through  his  measures, 

TOL.   II.  SI 
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that  eTen  excited  his  admiration.  In  giving  namtfl  to  the 
party-leaders  of  the  daj,  as  he  loved  to  do,  Oen.  Jackson 
was  **  the  old  Tennessee  Lion."  Long  before  his  death  hii 
political  feelings  were  so  softened,  that  he  could  hardly  bci 
regarded  any  more  as  a  party  man.  Patriotic  solicitado 
Kerned  to  have  absorbed  nearly  all  his  remaining  interest  in 
politics.  The  old  issnes,  indeed,  were  already  fast  passing 
into  oblivion. 

The  history  of  the  two  great  national  parties  that  ruled  the 
country  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  acoesdon 
of  Oen.  Jackson,  in  1829,  to  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  in  1854,  is  yet  to  be  written.  Time  will,  perhaps,  give 
judgment  that  both  were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong  ; 
that  each  committed  grave  errors,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
neither  would  have  done  so  much  good,  or  so  little  perma- 
nent evil,  without  the  help  of  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
such  names  as  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  John  G.  Calhoun,  Silas  Wright, 
and  Zachary  Taylor — ^not  to  mention  others — demonstrate 
that  this  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  was 
not  barren  of  wise,  patriotic,  or  great  men. 

Without  saying  more  of  his  mere  party  relations,  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  state  some  of  his  views  on  gene- 
ral politics. 

There  were,  probably,  few  men  of  his  age  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  reflected  more  upon  the  philosophy  of 
government,  or  who  had  studied  with  greater  care  the 
peculiar  structure  and  genius  of  our  own.  He  delighted 
to  discuss  the  abstruse  questions  which  relate  to  the  orgaui* 
cation  and  ultimate  principles  of  the  social  system.  His 
discourse  on  such  topics  was  rendered  peculiarly  instructive 
and  interesting  by  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  would  illus- 
trate his  views.  The  mere  abstract  argument  was  almost 
lost  sight  of  "  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical  value  of 
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his  remarks  aud  notices  ;  traths,  plucked  as  they  are  grow- 
ing,  and  delivered  to  joa  with  the  dew  on  them  ;  the  fair 
earnings  of  an  observing' eye,  armed  and  kept  on  the  watch 
bj  thought  and  meditation."*  Early  in  his  public  career 
he  was  obliged  to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  system  of  government.  But  Repn* 
diation,  more  than  any  other  subject,  gave  impulse  and 
definite  shape  to  his  political  reflection.  The  doctrine  was 
new  in  this  country,  and  in  some  of  its  aspects,  new  in 
the  world.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  broached,  com* 
pelled  its  opponents  to  argue  before  the  people  elementary 
truths  of  the  social  system  ;  truths  which  the  wildest  innova- 
tion had  never  before  called  in  question.  In  expounding 
these  truths  on  the  stump,  as  also  in  observing  the  prac- 
tical causes  and  effects  of  Repudiation,  he  became  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  perilous  fallacies  on  the  subject 
of  liberty  and  popular  sovereignty,  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.  But  his  whole  public  life  tended  to  the 
same  result.  From  his  youthful  eulogy  ou  Lafayette  to  the 
election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  I  have  found  no  record  of  a  single 
speech  or  address,  in  which  is  not  perceptible  an  ardent  devo- 
tion to  some  important  principle  of  political  morality. 

He  laid  great  stress  upon  a  right  view  of  the  form  of  oar 
government.  It  is,  he  contended,  a  representative  republic 
in  contradistinction  to  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
simple  democracy.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  there  is  not 
in  it  a  large  democratic  element ;  for  it  is  acknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  that  the  people  are  the  ultimate  source  of 
political  power.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is  an  aristocra- 
tic element ;  for  the  whole  structure  of  the  Senate,  fof 
example,  is  based  upon  this  principle.  Nor  is  the  monar* 
cnical  element  excluded  ;  for  the  President  of  the  United 

*  Ooleridge**  Tribute  to  bit  friend  Thomas  Poole. 
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StteteSy  daring  bis  four  years  of  office,  actually  wieldi  mon 
power  than  is  now  wielded  by  the  royal  Executive  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  quadrennial  elective  monarch,  so 
far  as  that  term  indicates  government  carried  on  by  the  will 
of  one  man.  The  prime  minister  of  the  British  Crown  would 
not  dare  to  retain  office  a  day,  in  the  face  of  a  large  hostile 
majority  in  Parliament.  No  King  or  Queen  of  England 
would  require  him  to  do  so.  But  the  American  Executive 
can  retain  or  dismiss  his  cabinet,  in  spite  of  any  congressional 
majority ;  in  spite  of  any  majority  short  of  two-thirds  in 
both  bouses,  he  cnn  veto  the  entire  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. All  this  the  fundamental  law  allows  him  to  do,  and  it 
is  a  power  which  he  is  constantly  exercising.  Our  govern- 
ment, then,  is  constituted  on  peculiar  principles  ;  it  is  a 
mixed  system,  in  which,  however,  the  popular  or  democratic 
element  forms  the  base,  and  is  the  ruling  power.  But  a 
pure  or  absolute  democracy  it  is  not ;  nor  can  it  become  such 
without  self-destruction.  So  far  from  being  based  exclusively 
upon  population,  or  controlled  by  a  numerical  majority,  it 
is,  in  important  respects,  quite  the  reverse.  Nothing  could 
well  be  further  from  the  theory  of  such  a  democracy  than 
many  provisions  of  the  Organic  Law.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution is  almost  as  different  from  the  theory  of  government 
by  a  numerical  majority  as  it  is  from  a  monarchy.  Under 
it,  Delaware,  with  a  population  of  some  100,000,  is  as 
strong  in  the  Senate  (and  all  national  legislation  must  pass 
the  Senate)  as  New  Tork,  with  some  3,000,000.  In  electing 
a  President,  Delaware  has  three  votes,  and  two  of  them  are 
given  to  her  wholly  irrespective  of  population.  Or,  should 
the  election  of  President  go  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  Delaware,  with  her  100,000.  has  the  same  voice 
as  New  York  with  her  3,000,000.  This  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  numerical  inequalities  which  mark  the  whole  frame* 
work  of  the  government.    Such  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  ;  bat  snrely  it  is  playing  with  words  to  cal 
this  democracy.*    Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  Mr. 


*  Tke  retder  win  find  this  whole  sal^eot  diwoaaed  with  great  ability  In  Bffr.  Oal- 
hoon's  Essay  on  the  Oonstitution  and  Gorernment  of  the  United  States.  Set 
Calkafm*0  Worka^  toI.  1,  p.  168,  et  M9.  Here  follow  a  few  paramraphs :  **  It  H  nol 
an  uncommon  impression,  that  the  g\./ernmentof  the  United  States  is  agOTemmen 
hased  simply  on  popalatlon ;  that  numbers  are  its  only  element,  and  a  numerical 
BDaJoritj  iU  only  controlling  power ;  in  brief,  that  it  is  an  absolute  democracy.  Km 
opinion  can  be  more  erroneous.  So  far  from  being  true,  it  is,  in  all  the  aspects  In 
which  it  can  be  regarded,  pre-eminently  a  gorernment  of  the  concurrent  majority; 
with  an  organisation  more  complex  and  refined,  indeed,  but  far  better  calculated  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  whole  (In  the  only  mode  by  which  this  can  be  ftUly  and 
truly  done,  to  wit,  by  ascertaloiDg  the  sense  of  all  iU  parts)  than  any  gorernment 
erer  formed,  ancient  or  modem.  Instead  of  population,  mere  numbers,  being  the 
sole  element,  the  numerical  majority  is,  strictly  speaking,  excluded,  eren  as  one  of 
Its  elements,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  by  an  appeal  to  figures— beginning  witk 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  the  tandamental  law  which  ordained 
and  established  tlie  gorernment ;  and  closing  with  the  organisation  of  the  gorem* 
nent  itself,  regarded  as  the  agent  or  trustee  to  carry  Its  powers  into  effect.** 

After  going  through  this  examination,  he  proceeds:  ^  It  thus  appears,  on  a  rlew 
of  the  whole,  that  it  was  the  olject  of  the  Aramers  of  the  Constitution,  In  organlslag 
the  gorernment,  to  gire  to  the  two  elements,  of  which  it  is  composed,  separate,  hot 
concurrent  action ;  and,  consequently,  a  reto  on  each  other,  whenerer  the  organlaa* 
tion  of  the  department,  or  the  nature  of  the  power  would  admit :  and,  when  this 
eottld  not  be  done,  so  to  blend  the  two  as  to  make  as  near  an  approach  to  it,  in 
•flbct,  as  possible.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  gorerament,  r^arded  apart  from 
the  Constitution,  is  the  gorernment  of  the  concurrent,  and  not  of  the  numerical 
majority.  But  to  hare  an  accurate  conception  how  it  Is  calculated  to  act  In  prao- 
flee,  and  to  establish,  beyond  doubt,  that  It  was  neither  intended  to  be,  nor  is,  In 
fkct,  the  gorernment  of  the  numerical  mi^lorlty,  It  will  be  necessary  again  to  appeal 
to  figures. 

**  That,  in  organising  a  gorernment  with  different  departments.  In  each  of  which 
Ihe  States  are  represented  In  a  twofold  aspect.  In  the  manner  stated,  it  was  the 
ofcfect  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  to  make  it  mo"e,  instead  of  less  popular 
than  It  would  hare  been  as  a  gorernment  of  the  mere  numerical  majority — that  Is 
as  requiring  a  more  numerous  instead  of  a  less  numerous  constituency  to  carry  its 
powers  into  execution— nnay  be  inferred  firom  the  fact,  that  such  actually  is  the 
eibct.  Indeed,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  concurrent  m%|ority  Is  to  make  the 
gorernment  more  popular ;  that  is,  to  require  more  wills  to  put  it  in  action,  than  If 
any  one  of  the  majorities  of  whksh  It  Is  composed,  were  its  sole  element,  as  will  b« 
apparent  by  reference  to  figures. 

**  If  the  House,  which  represents  population,  aitimatcd  In  federal  numbers,  had 
been  inrested  with  the  sole  power  of  legislation,  then  six  of  the  larger  States,  to  wit 
Kew  York,  Pennsylrania,  Virginia,  Ohie,  Massachusetts,  and  Tennessee,  with  a  fede* 
ral  population  of  8,216,279,  would  hare  had  the  power  of  making  laws  for  the  othei 
twenty*  Conr,  with  a  federal  population  of  7,971,325.    On  the  other  hand,  If  the  Sea 
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Prentiss  maintained  that,  so  far  as  democracy  meant  goyer» 
ment  based  npon  the  will  of  the  people,  in  the  sense  of  a 
nnmerical  majority,  the  whole  theory  is  false,  nnconstita 


•to  bad  been  Inrested  wlib  the  lole  power,  itacteen  of  ttie  einallest  States— embnM- 
lug  Haryland  as  the  Urfest— with  a  federal  pnoalatlon  of  8,411,879,  would  hare  bad 
the  ,«ower  of  leglkiatkig  for  the  other  foai  i«eb,  with  a  population  of  li,T75,98S. 
But  the  Oonstitution,  in  glTing  each  body  a  negatire  on  the  other,  in  all  matters  of 
legislation,  makes  it  necessary  that  a  majority  of  each  shoald  conoar  to  pass  a  bin, 
before  it  becomes  an  act ;  and  the  smallest  number  of  States  and  population,  bf 
which  this  can  be  eflTected  is  six  of  the  largest  roting  for  it  in  the  Honse  of  Eepre- 
sentatlres,  and  ten  of  the  smaller,  uniting  with  them  in  their  rote,  in  the  Senate. 
The  ten  smaller,  including  New  Hampshire  as  the  largest,  have  a  federal  population 
of  1346,575 ;  which,  lulded  to  that  of  the  six  larger,  would  make  9JB>72fiM.  Bo  that 
no  bill  can  become  a  law,  with  less  than  the  united  rote  of  sixteen  States,  represenl- 
Ing  a  constituency  contoining  a  federal  population  of  9,572,86S,  against  fourteen 
Stotes,  representing  a  like  population  of  6,614,752. 

**  But,  when  passed,  the  bill  is  lul^ect  to  the  President's  approTal  or  disapproTal. 
If  he  disapproTe,  or,  as  it  Is  usually  termed,  Tetoes  it.  It  cannot  become  a  law  unless 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  bodies.  The  House  of  RepresentatiTet 
eonsiste  of  SSS,  two-thirds  of  which  is  158,  which,  therefore.  Is  the  smallest  number 
that  can  overcome  his  veto.  It  would  toke  ten  of  the  larger  States,  of  which  Georgia 
is  the  smallest,  to  make  up  that  number— the  federal  populstion  of  which  Is  10,858,179 
— and,  in  the  Senate,  It  would  require  the  votes  of  twenty  Stotes  to  overrule  It,  aod« 
of  course,  ten  of  the  larger  united  with  ten  of  the  smaUer.  But  the  ten  smaller 
RUtes  have  a  federal  population  of  only  1,846,575,  as  has  been  stoted,  which,  added 
to  that  of  the  ten  larger,  would  give  18,199,746,  ss  the  smallest  population  by  which 
his  veto  can  be'  overruled,  and  the  act  become  a  law.  Even  then,  it  is  liable  to  b« 
pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Judges,  should  It,  In  any  ease  before  them,  come 
In  conflict  with  their  views  of  the  Oonstitution— a  decision  which,  in  respect  to  Indl* 
▼Iduals,  operates  as  an  absolute  veto,  which  can  only  be  overruled  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  In  all  these  calculations,  I  assume  a  ftiU  House,  and  Aill 
votes,  and  that  members  vote  according  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.** 

Having  analysed  the  law  regulating  the  election  of  President,  he  adds :  **  From 
what  has  been  itoted,  the  conclusion  follows.  Irresistibly,  that  the  Constltutton  and 
the  government,  regarding  the  latter  apart  fl'om  the  former,  rest,  throughout,  on  ths 
principle  of  the  concurrent  majority ;  and  that  It  Is,  of  course,  a  Republic — ^a  eonsti* 
tutional  democracy,  in  contradistinction  to  an  absolute  democracy — and  that  ths 
theory  which  regards  It  as  a  government  of  the  mere  numerical  majority  reste  on  a 
fries  and  groundless  misconception.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  the  numeri- 
cal majority  was  entirely  excluded  as  an  element,  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
firming  and  ratifying  the  Oonstltotlon ;  and,  although  admitted  as  one  of  the  two 
elements.  In  the  organisation  of  the  government,  It  was  with  the  importont  quall8> 
eation,  that  It  should  be  the  numerical  msjorlty  of  the  population  of  ths  ssesml 
AiiM,  regarded  In  their  corporate  character,  and  not  of  the  whole  Union,  regarded 
M  one  community.  And,  fiirther  than  this.  It  wsi  to  be  tne  numerical  minority,  not 
•r  their  entire  population,  but  of  their  federal  po|  ilaUon,  which,  as  has  been  sbowi^ 
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tional,  and  fraught,  like  all  fandaqiental  error,  with  cndleu 
mischief. 

It  was  the  fortunate  position  of  the  sage  founders  of  oui 
political  system,  that  they  could  not  construct  a  go?ernmeut 
upon  the  theory  of  simple  democracy ;  the  materials,  with 
which  they  were  compelled  to  build,  utterly  precluded  it. 
But  it  was  also  their  wisdom  that  they  would  not  have  dona 
so,  if  they  could.  A  purely  democratic  Constitution  would 
bare  rendered  impossible  that  balance  of  powers  and  those 
manifold  checks,  which  they  all  deemed  essential  to  a  stable 
and  free  goyemment. 

Along  with  right  views  of  the  form  of  our  gOTernment, 
Mr.  Prentiss  attached  the  highest  importance  to  right  Tiewa 
of  its  practical  methods.  It  is  throughout  a  represeniaiive 
system.    That  the  people  are  the  source  of  political  power, 

li  estimated  artlflcUllj,  bj  excluding  tvo-flfthi  of  »  Urn  portion  of  the  popoUtion 
of  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Bren  with  theae  important  qoalUlcatioas,  it 
was  admitted  as  the  less  prominent  of  the  two.  With  the  exception  of  the  impeaoh- 
Ing  power,  it  has  no  direct  participation  in  the  functions  of  any  department  of  the 
goTemment,  except  the  legislative ;  whUe  the  other  element  participates  in  some 
of  the  most  Important  functions  of  the  exeeutlre,  and,  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  court  to  try  impeachments,  in  the  highest  of  the  Judicial  ftinctlona. 
It  was.  In  fact,  admitted,  not  because  It  was  the  numerical  majority,  nor  on  the 
ground  that,  as  such.  It  ought,  of  right  to  constitute  one  of  its  elements— much  lesi 
the  only  one — but  for  a  very  different  reason.  In  the  Federal  Oonstitutlon,  th« 
equality  of  the  States,  without  regard  to  population,  siie,  wealth,  institutions,  or 
any  other  consideration.  Is  a  fundamental  principle ;  as  much  so  as  la  the  equality 
of  their  citiiena,  la  the  gorernmeals  of  the  scTeral  Sutes,  without  regard  to  pro- 
perty, influence,  or  superiority  of  any  description.  As,  in  the  one,  the  citiiens  form 
the  constituent  body ;  so,  in  the  other,  the  States.  But  the  Utter,  in  forming  • 
goTemment  for  their  mutual  protection  and  welfare,  deemed  It  proper,  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  and  sound  policy,  and  not  of  right,  to  assign  to  it  an  increased  weigh^ 
bearing  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  different  amount  of  means  which  tht 
several  States  might,  respectively,  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  about  to  enter  into  a  federal  union.  For  this  purpose,  they 
admitted  what  Is  called  federal  numbers,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  govemmeni 
about  to  be  established ;  while  tliey  were,  at  the  same  time  so  Jealous  of  the  effects 
•f  admitting  it,  with  all  Its  restrictions,  that.  In  order  to  guard  effectually  the  otlier 
element,  they  provided  that  no  State,  wlthc^ut  its  consent,  should  be  deprived  of  Iti 
equal  sufl^age  in  the  Senate ;  so  as  to  place  thelt  equality  in  thst  important  body. 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  amending  .sower.** 
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and  altimatelj  bOTereigii,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  nobody 
disputes  this — it  is  the  uuiversal  creed  of  the  country.  Bat 
do  the  people  immediately  exercise  this  sovereign  power  7 
Far  from  it.  It  is  exercised  by  their  representatives.  How 
conld  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  large  coantry  like  oars?  A 
direct  government  by  the  people  is  literally  impossible  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  hasty,  impulsive,  and  anarchical  thing,  if  it 
were  possible.  How  immeasurably  more  excellent  is  the 
actual  system  of  our  Constitution  !  The  legislative  will  of 
the  people  is  represented  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
The  executive  will  finds  its  organ  in  the  President.  The 
judicial  will  acts  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
branches.  Thus  the  sovereign  power,  originally  in  the 
people,  is,  by  their  own  free  act,  distributed  through  the 
several  departments  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  name  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Our  government  is,  therefore,  at  once  popular  and  legal, 
or  constitutional.  It  is  a  government  of  the  people,  inas* 
much  as  they  are  the  source  of  its  power,  as  they  ordained 
it,  and  its  functionaries  are  their  agents  and  representatives. 
It  is  a  government  of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  people  them- 
selves have  virtually  sworn  to  obey  it,  are  bound  by  its 
authority,  and  cannot  alter  or  even  amend  it,  except  ia 
accordance  with  its  own  provisions.*     But  there  is  nothing 

*  A  few  paragraphs  from  the  Oonatitatlon  will  explain  thii  statement :  **  W«, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  «  more  perfect  union,  estftbUat 
Jmtloe,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  proTide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  th« 
feneral  welfhre,  ftnd  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterltft 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  OonstltctIcA  Ibr  the  United  States  of  America.**— Pre- 
Ubble  to  the  Oonst. 

**  All  <<  giaiaU9€  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Oongress  of  the  Untt«4 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatlTes.*'— Art  1. 
■ee.  1. 

**  The  eoMOMllM  power  shall  be  rested  tn  a  President  of  the  United  States  af 
America.**— >Art.  9,  sec.  1. 

**  The^ndVclol  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Ooar^ 
and  in  such  Inlbrlor  courts  as  the  Oongi  ms  maj  fH>m  tim^  )o  time  ordain  and  est*- 
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hamfliating  in  this  sabjection  of  the  people  to  law  ;  it  was 
a  Tolantary  act ;  and,  like  the  obedience  of  the  soul  to 
God,  is  the  highest  possible  expression  of  their  freedom  and 
self-goverament 

This  sovereignty  of  law  in  onr  system  of  government  ii 
its  conservative  principle,  and  a  chief  safeguard  of  the  popu- 
lar liberties.  The  highest  form  of  political  offence  in  the 
United  States — the  true  crimen  lesa  majestatis — ^is  treason 
against  the  Law  ;  for  in  that  are  wrapt  up  the  holiest 
interests,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  Nation. 

It  follows  very  clearly  from  the  foregoing  premises,  that 
the  vnll  of  the  people  is  not  found  in  the  popular  assemblages, 
or  masses,  however  numerous.  They  may  express  the .  feel* 
ings,  wishes,  opinions,  or  even  deliberate  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  ;  but  all  these  must  pass  through  a 
distinct  constitutional  and  legal  process,  ere  they  become 
stamped  with  the  anther  tic  signature  of  the  sovereign  popu* 
lar  will.  In  other  words,  the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed, 
and  can  be  ascertained,  only  through  the  modes  prescribed 
by  themselves  in  their  fundamental  law.  Every  act  of  the 
Legislature,  performed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
powers,  is  the  will  of  the  people ;  so  is  every  such  act  of 
the  Executive  ;  and  so  is  every  decision  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  In  no  other  way  can  the  people  know  their  own 
will.  This  is  our  republican  idea  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  any  other  is  as  lawless  and  unconstitutional  as  it  is 
nn-American. 


bllih.    The  Jndfes,  both  of  the  inpreme  and  Inferior  oonrts,  ihall  hold  their  ofleei 
dnrtiif  good  hehATlor.**— Art.  8,  iee.  1. 

**  This  OoDitltatlon,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  he  made  In  pww 
MUMce  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  maie,  under  the  authorHy 
of  the  United  States,  thall  be  the  nrpami  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges  In  e?er| 
State  ahaU  be  loqnd  therebj,  anything  In  the  OoBititntton  or  lawa  of  anj  Stata  a 
Ibe  eoBtrary  aotwlth«.aadlpg.**<— Art.  t,  sec  S. 

TOL.  II.  21* 
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At  the  Tcry  outset  of  his  political  lifd,  Mr.  Prentifli 
encoantered  wholly  differeDt  views  of  oar  government  from 
these  ;  views  based  upon  the  notion  that  it  is  a  simple  demo- 
cracy ;  that  its  controlling  element  is  that  of  a  namerical 
majority,  or  ''  the  democracy  of  numbers/'  as  it  was  called  ; 
and  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  immediately  sovereign,  and 
is  fonnd  in  **  the  masses/'  or  primary  assemblies,  irrespective 
of  constitutional  or  legal  forms.  Referring  to  such  views  in 
his  speech  on  admitting  delegates  from  the  new  counties,  he 
says  :  ''I  look  upon  them  with  horror  and  alarm.  I 
denounce  them  as  disorganizing  and  revolutionary.  They 
are  the  same  doctrines  which  once  prevailed  in  the  Jacobin 
Clubs  of  Paris,  during  the  worst  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and,  if  generally  adopted,  will  produce  the  same 
results  here  that  marked  their  progress  through  that  bloody 
period.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  gentlemen  mean  by  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  or  what  right  they  have  to  say  that 
one  part  is  not  as  substantial  as  another.  Did  gcntlemea, 
when  they  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  make  a 
mental  reservation  that  they  might  violate  its  forms  ?  What 
is  the  criterion,  and  who  is  to  be  judge  of  what  is  form  and 
what  substance  ?  If  what  is  form  can  be  violated  with 
impunity,  I  fear  the  instrument  will  soon  share  the  fate  of 
the  painting  which  the  artist  invited  his  friends  to  criticise. 
They  all  pronounced  it  beautiful,  a  chef  cPauvre  of  the  art. 
He  then  requested  that  each  one  would  take  a  pencil,  and 
strike  from  it  such  portion  as  he  deemed  objectionable. 
They  did  so,  and  the  mortified  artist  found  no  vestige  of  his 
picture  remaining." 

These  manly  sentiments  he  had  occasion  again  to  express 
in  his  speeches  on  the  Mississippi  contested  election.  But 
it  was  in  discussing  the  points  embraced  in  Repudiation  and 
the  Dorr  Rebellion,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  he  became 
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mo6t  deeply  impressed  with  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  doc 
trines  in  question. 

Holding  these  views,  he  maintained  that  onr  American 
system  of  free  goyernment  is  proper  to  ourselves  ;  springing 
oat  of  onr  ancestral  spirit,  laws,  customs,  race,  ancient  fran- 
chises, social  institutions,  and  peculiar  circnmstances.  Oivil 
liberty  always  has  been  and  must  be  an  historical  growth  ; 
it  cannot  be  improvised.  Unless  organized  in  wise  and  fixed 
methods  and  institutions,  it  will  remain,  at  the  best,  but  a 
grand  sentiment  and  aspiration..  There  are  in  the  world  as 
many  ideas  and  kinds  of  liberty  as  there  are  of  religion. 
There  is  the  old  English  liberty.  There  is  the  French  lib- 
erty. There  is  what  they  call  liberty  in  Central  and  South 
America.  There  is  the  popular  constitutional  American 
liberty ;  partly  our  Anglo-Saxon  birthright ;  in  part  the 
spontaneous,  though  slow,  growth  of  our  native  soil ;  partly 
wrought  out  for  us  by  the  heroic  deeds,  statesmanlike 
deliberation,  wisdom,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  our  venerated 
■ires.  It  is  a  composite  system  ;  at  once  practical  and  com- 
prehensive  ;  stable  and  progressive  ;  fruitful  in  generous, 
humane  ideas,  and  yet  far  removed  from  visionary  extrava- 
gance. It  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  and  yet  it  is,  in  theory 
at  least,  so  near  to  such  perfection  as  Is  attainable  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  nature,  that  we  may  well  regard  it  both 
with  gratitude  and  admiration.  But  let  us  never  confound 
ft  with  alien  systems  ;  nor  attempt  to  inoculate  it  with  the 
spirit  of  political  propagandism,  or  of  an  abstract,  impracti- 
cable philanthropy.  Especially  let  us  guard  its  great  secu- 
rities— the  Union  and  the  Constitution  ;  these  are  to  Ame* 
rican  liberty  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul. 

Such  being  his  views  of  American  liberty  as  virtually 
bound  up  with  the  Union,  Constitution  and  Laws,  it  is  not 
mrprising  that  he  laid  the  utmost  stress  upon  the  fatnoUt 
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tentimenl.  He  thought  the  love  of  liberty,  inherent  in  ever} 
American  bosom,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  severed  from 
love  to  the  Union  and  Constitution.  Tet,  withcnt  the 
latter,  the  former  conld  onlj  become  hostile  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  What  but  a  strong  and  intelligent 
patriotism  can  hold  together  the  American  people  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  Union  is  a  rope  of  sand,  unless  it  be  cherished  and 
consecrated  in  their  hearts.  But  his  sense  of  the  inestima- 
ble worth  of  the  Union  has  appeared  so  fully  already,  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  say  more  on  the  point 
here.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  his 
opinions  respecting  the  importance  of  universal  education,  aa 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republican  Instita* 
tions. 

As  to  the  actual  working  of  the  government,  he  saw  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  alarm  in  the  vast  and  corrupting 
influence  of  ETXcutice  Patronage,  This  tremendous  power 
had  come  to  be  wielded  exclusively  as  an  instrument  of  party 
management  and  success.  It  had  thus  degraded  the  Execu- 
tive  office,  and  infected  with  a  deadly  poison  the  whole  poli* 
tics  of  the  conntry.  "  In  states,**  remarks  Burke,  **  there 
are  often  some  obscure  and  almost  latent  causes,  thinga 
which  appear  at  first  view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very 
great  part  of  their  prosperity  or  adversity  may  essentially 
depend."  Or,  to  use  Mr.  P.'s  own  language  :  ''  It  is  from 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  attacks,  that  governments 
and  constitutions  fall.  A  leak,  no  larger  than  a  spear  head^ 
will  sink  the  most  gallant  ship  that  ever  swam  the  ocean. 
A  crevasse  may  be  made,  even  by  a  reptile,  which  will  let 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  till  whole  counties  are 
inundated.*'  The  history  of  Executive  Patronage  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  these  remarks.  At  first  it  was 
exercised  with  &o  much  care  and  moderation  that  nobody 
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discerned  in  it  the  germ  of  that  anti-repoblicau,  despoils 
and  rnthlesG  thing,  that 

Monitmc  horrandam,  Infeni,  informe,  eol  lamen  adefcptum, 

which  it  has  now  become.  During  the  eight  years  of  Wash 
ington's  administration,  he  removed  onlj  nine  officers.  The 
elder  Adams  dismissed  ten  doring  his  Presidency.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, dnriiig  his  eight  years,  only  removed  forty-two-^ 
although  a  large  portion  of  the  officeholders  were  strongly 
opposed  to  his  election.  Mr.  Madison,  during  his  eight 
years,  dismissed  but  five  officers.  Mr.  Monroe,  during  his 
two  terms,  only  nine^  John  Quincy  Adams  dismissed  but 
two.  General  Jackson,  during  the  first  year  of  his  Presi- 
dency, removed  two  hundred  and  thirty  ojfieers ;  in  other 
words,  he  removed  about  three  times  as  many  in  one  year  as 
all  his  predecessors  had  dismissed  in  forty.  Before  the  close 
of  his  eight  years,  he  had  made  a  pretty  "  clean  sweep'* 
throughout  the  country.  Gen.  Jackson,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  hare  inaugurated  the  present  system  ;  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  all  his  successors.  The  effect  upon  the 
political  morals  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  character  of  the 
government,  has  been  unspeakably  debasing.  The  Pren- 
dent,  instead  of  keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  petty  strife 
and  intrigues  of  party,  as  befits  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a. 
great  nation,  is  little  more  than  the  autocratic  dispenser  of 
government  **  spoils."  For  months  after  his  inauguration, 
his  name  is  mixed  up  with  all  the  ignoble  office-seeking 
cliques  of  his  party  throughout  the  Union  ;  the  telegraph 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  reporting  what  postmaster,  or  other 
insignificant  subordinate,  he  has  removed  or  appointed ; 
Washington  City  becomes  infested  with  a  huge  army  of 
office-seekers,  flushed  with  the  sense  of  their  patriotic  se^ 
#ices,  fawning  or  bullying  to  get  their  rewards,  and  actually 
imperilUng  the  President's  life  by  their  importunities.     It  is 
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a  spectacle  almost  as  pitiable  and  debasing  as  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Rome  in  her  worst  days.  What  mast  be 
the  tendency  of  the  system  bat  to  deteriorate  the  manners, 
morals,  and  whole  manhood  of  the  nation  I* 


^  Th«  sul^ect  of  Exeuatire  Patronage  attracted  much  attention  dnrlny  the  Pra- 
•Idcnoy  of  John  Quincj  Adam.  In  18M  an  elaborate  Report  on  the  ealdeet  waa 
prenented  to  the  Senate  bj  a  committee,  of  which  Ool.  fienton  was  chairman.  That 
model  republican,  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tan  Baren,  afterwards 
President,  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  HajiMt 
of  South  Carolina,  were  among  its.memben.  Here  follows  an  extract  ftrom  thli 
memorable  report.    It  is  trulj  prophetic : 

**  With  the  *  Blue  Book,*  they  will  diseoTer  enough  to  show  that  the  predletiona 
of  those  who  were  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  are  ready  to  be  rtft- 
llaed ;  that  the  power  and  Influence  of  Federal  patronage,  contrary  to  the  arga« 
ment  In  the  *  Federalist,*  is  an  overmatch  for  the  power  and  Influence  of  8kii4 
patronage;  that  its  workings  will  contaminate  the  purl^  of  all  elections,  and  en» 
Me  the  Federal  GoTernment,  erentually,  to  govern  throughout  the  States,  aseflbc* 
toally  as  if  they  were  so  many  provinces  of  one  vast  emp're. 

**  The  whole  of  this  great  po*ver  will  centN  In  the  Presldenl.  The  King  of  Ingw 
land  is  the  *  fountain  of  honoi  ,*  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  sooree  of 
patronage.  He  presides  over  the  entire  system  of  Federal  appointments.  Jobs,  and 
contracts.  He  has  *■  power'  over  the  *  support*  of  the  Individuals  who  administer 
the  system.  He  makes  and  unmakes  them.  He  chooses  Arom  the  circle  of  hit 
fHends  and  supportort,  and  may  dismiss  them ;  and,  upon  all  the  principles  of  ho* 
man  actions,  vHU  dismiss  them,  as  often  as  they  disappoint  his  expectations.  Hli 
spirit  will  animate  their  actions  In  all  the  elections  to  BkxU  and  FeAtital  ofleea. 
There  may  be  exceptions  ;  but  the  truth  of  a  general  rule  is  proved  by  the  excep- 
tion. The  Intended  check  and  control  of  the  Senate,  without  new  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions,  wtU  cease  to  operate.  Patronage  wlU  penetrate  this  body,  sub- 
due its  capacity  of  reslatance,  chain  It  to  the  car  of  power,  and  enable  the  President 
to  rule  as  easily,  and  much  more  securely  with,  than  without  the  nominal  check  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  President  was  himself  the  offleer  of  the  people,  elected  by  tbem, 
and  responsible  to  them,  there  would  be  Um  danger  from  this  concentration  of  aU 
power  In  his  hands ;  but  It  Is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  act  upon  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  wvnld  wish  tliem  to  be.  We  must  then  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  public  revenue  will  be  doubled ;  when  the  civil  and  military  ofllcers  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment  will  be  quadrupled ;  when  Its  influence  over  Indlvidoals  wlU  be 
mnitiplled  to  an  Indeflulte  extent;  when  the  nomination  by  the  President  can  carry 
onir  man  through  Uie  Senate,  and  his  recommendation  can  carry  any  measvrs 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ;  when  the  principle  of  public  action  will  bf 
open  and  avowed ;  (V  Pr^idtmi  loanit  my  •o^e,  anA  Iteant  hU  patronage  ;  i 
%BiU  9Ue  Of  h4  withet,  and  Ke  will  gime  me  1h4  c0oe  I  uUh  Jbr,  What  will  this 
be,  bnt  the  govemmen  of  one  man  f  and  what  is  the  government  of  one  man,  but 
a  monarchy  f  Names  sre  nothing.  The  nature  of  a  thing  Is  in  its  substance,  and 
ike  Dame  soon  accommodates  Itself  to  the  iobstaaoe.    The  firat  Roman  Raparsff 
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One  effect  of  this  enormous  power  of  Executive  Patron« 
age,  as  already  intimated,  is  to  stimulate  and  intensify  all 
the  bad  propensities  incident  to  party  politics.    It  is  enough 


WM  utfltA  Empercr  of  the  RspubUe^  and  the  last  French  Emperor  took  the  iUM 
tttto ;  and  tbelr  respective  countries  were  Just  as  essentially  monarchieai  before,  M 
after  the  assumption  of  these  titles.  It  cannot  be  denied  or  dissembled  bnt  that  th« 
Federal  GoTernment  gravitates  to  the  same  point,  and  that  the  election  of  thi 
B<ecntive  by  the  Legislature  quiclcens  the  impulsion.** 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  most  impressive  remarks  on  this  sul^ect  In  Mr. 
Oalhonn's  speeches.  No  one  can  read  them  without  admiring  their  manly  boldneas, 
Independence,  and  patriotic  spirit;  all  the  more  because  Mr.  Oalhoun*s  praetica 
corresponded  with  his  theory.  They  deserve  to  be  re-prlnted,  In  the  Ibrm  of  tracts, 
and  circulated  broadcast  among  the  people.  It  Is  a  wonder,  indeed,  that  thia 
method  of  Instructing  the  public  mind  on  important  questions  of  political  morally 
has  not  been  more  generally  used.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  the 
young  men  of  the  country  who  may  read  this  Memoir,  by  quoting  some  passagea 
from  Mr.  Oalhonn.  Here  Is  an  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  four 
Tears*  Law,  made  In  February,  1S85,  in  which  he  contends  that  the  power  of  dis- 
missal is  not  lodged  In  the  President,  but  Is  sutjeet  to  be  controlled  and  regu]at«4 
by  Congress : 

**  The  construction  for  which  I  contend,**  he  remarks,  **  strikes  at  the  root  of  that 
dangerous  control  which  the  President  would  have  over  all  who  hold  office.  If 
the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  without  limitation  or  restriction  were 
united  In  him.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  names.  The  power  in  question  Is  toe 
great  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  state.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  imperial  power, 
apd  If  he  be  permitted  to  exercise  it,  his  authority  must  become  as  absolute  as  that 
of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  To  give  him  the  power  to  dismiss  at  his  win  and 
pleasure,  without  limitation  or  control,  is  to  give  him  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
•ontrol  over  the  subsistence  of  almost  all  who  hold  office  under  Qovemment.  Let 
him  have  the  power,  and  the  sixty  thousand  who  now  hold  employment  under 
fiovemment  would  become  dependent  upon  him  for  the  means  of  existence.  Of 
that  vast  multitude,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  very  few  whoae  subslst- 
•ooe  does  not,  more  or  less,  depend  upon  their  public  employments.  Who  does  not 
■ee  that  a  power  so  unlimited  and  despotic  over  this  great  and  powerftil  oorps  must 
tend  to  corrupt  and  debase  those  who  compose  It,  and  to  convert  them  Into  the 
•apple  and  willing  instruments  of  him  who  wields  It?  And  here  let  me  remark,** 
■aid  Mr.  C,  **  that  I  have  been  unfairly  represented  In  reference  to  this  point.  I 
have  been  charged  with  asserting  that  the  whole  body  of  offlee-ooldera  if  corrupt, 
debased,  and  subservient;  with  what  views,  those  who  make  the  charge  can  best 
explain.  I  have  made  no  such  assertion,  nor  could  it  with  truth  be  made.  I  know 
that  theie  are  many  virtuous  and  high>mlnded  citisens  who  hold  public  office  ;  bat 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  power  of  dismissal  Is  toeh 
aa  I  heve  attributed  to  it ;  and  that  if  the  power  be  left  unqualified,  and  the  prae- 
tire  be  coatmued  as  it  has  of  late,  the  result  must  be  the  complete  oormptlon  and 
debasement  of  these  In  public  employment.  What,**  Mr.  G.  asked,  "  has  been  the 
powerful  cause  that  I  as  wrought  the  wonderful  changes  which  history  teaches  a 
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of  itm:If  to  create  a  gang  of  demagogues  in  everj  citj,  and  a 
imot  of  them  in  erery  village  of  the  land.  The  tane  of  free^ 
popolar  go? emmenta  has  always  been  their  tendency  to 


hsv«Mewr«dftidiftrtBtpcrtodslBtb«ekanelar  of  natSooar  Whati 
icirn  thai  Ugb,  graeraoi,  aod  chlTalroas  fedbiff— Ih^t  indepeiMlcat 
■ptril  which  characuriaed  all  free  stotes  la  rtotof  from  the  baibarMM  to  tbo  ohrl- 
Uaed  eondltJoD,  and  which  finaOy  conrerted  their  eitiiciia  Intohoae  fjeophaata  aai 
iattereraf  tender  the  operation  of  what  eaoae  did  tl»e  proud  and  ■tnhhora 
^oeron  of  the  world,  the  haoghty  Bomane,  sink  down  to  that  low  and 
debaeeroent  which  followed  the  decay  of  the  rcpobUe  f  What  bnt  the  mlgh^ 
which  I  am  con«iderinf ;  the  power  which  one  man  exerdaed  OTcr  the  fortaaea  aad 
eobeiatence,  the  honor  and  the  ftandlng  of  all  thoae  In  ottce,  or  who  aqpire  to  polb- 
Ue  emplojmentf  Man  la  naturally  proud  and  Independent ;  and  If  he  teoea  thcta 
BoMe  qualities  In  the  progreu  of  clTiliiatlon,  It  la  brcaoae,  by  the  coiicentyati— 
of  power,  he  who  eontrola  the  foremment  becomea  deified  in  the  eyea  of  Hioee  wlw 
lire  or  expect  to  lire  by  his  bounty.  Instead  of  resting  their  hopca  on  a  kind  Fr^ 
Tldence  and  their  own  honest  exertions,  all  who  aspire  are  taught  to  bdiere  thai 
the  most  certain  road  to  honor  and  fortune  is  serrllity  and  flattery.  We  alreadr 
experience  Its  corroding  operation.  With  the  growth  of  executire  patronage  and 
the  control  which  the  Executire  has  estaUished  orer  tho#e  In  ofllce  by  the  exereloa 
•f  this  tremendous  power,  we  witness  among  ourselres  the  progress  of  thia  baas  and 
•errlle  spirit,  which  already  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  between  the  formtf  and 
present  character  of  our  people. 

**  It  Is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny  the  charge.  I  hare  marted  Its  progreas  tai  • 
thousand  Instances  within  the  last  few  years.  I  hare  seen  the  spirit  of  indcpendeat 
men,  holding  public  ofllce,  sink  under  the  dread  of  this  fearfbl  power ;  too  honeaC 
and  too  firm  to  become  the  instruments  or  flatterers  of  power,  yet  too  prudent,  with 
•0  the  consequences  before  them,  to  whUper  disapprobation  of  what  In  their  hcarti 
thfy  condemn.  Let  the  present  state  of  things  continue— 4et  It  be  understood  thai 
none  are  to  acquire  the  public  honors  or  to  obtain  them  but  by  flattery  and  baaa 
eompUance,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  American  character  wHl  become  utterly 
•orrupt  and  debased.** 
Again : 

**  We  hare,**  said  Mr.  C,  **  lost  all  sensibility ;  we  hare  become  sallooa  «Bd  bar* 
deoed  under  the  operation  of  these  deleterious  pmetlces  and  principles  which  eha- 
racteriae  the  times.  What  a  few  years  since  would  hare  shocked  and  roused  tha 
whole  commonltT,  is  now  scarcely  perceired  or  felt.  Then  the  dismissal  of  a  few 
taicoosiderable  offlcert ,  on  party  grounds  as  was  suppoted,  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral burst  of  Indignation ;  but  now  the  dlsrolnsal  of  thousands,  when  II  Is  openly 
avowed  that  th^  public  ofllces  are  the  *  spoils  of  the  rictors,*  produces  scarcely  a 
MBsation.  It  passes  as  an  ordinary  erent.  The  present  state  of  the  oountiy,* 
Mid  Mr.  0.,  "  was  then  anticipated.  It  was  foreseen,  as  far  back  as  18M,  ihal  the 
lime  would  come  when  the  Income  of  the  Gorernment  and  the  number  of  those  In 
Ita  amployment  would  be  doubied^and  that  the  control  of  the  PresldenI,  with  tlia 
power  of  dismissal,  would  become  Irresistible.  All  of  which  was  nrgad  M  fta  lBdoca> 
Manl  tvf  reform  at  that  early  period ;  and  as  a  reason  why  the  adminlarvtion  that 
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•ogender  such  political  vermin ;  a  race  of  men,  who,  haying 
.no  principles,  make  it  their  business  to  play  upon  the  igno- 
rance, passious,  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  thej  maj 


b  poirer  should  be  expelled,  and  those  opposed  to  them  should  be  eleTsted  k»  tb« 
pUees.    But  now  when  this  prophecjr  has  been  reallied,  we  seem  perfectlj  insei 
■iUe  of  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  and  institutions  of  the  country  are  escpcse^ 
Among  the  symptoms  of  the  times,"  said  Mr.  0.,  **  which  indicate  a  deep  and  groik 
ing  decay,  I  would  place  among  the  most  striking,  the  difference  in  the  conduct  o 
thoM  who  seek  publie  employment  before  and  after  their  eleration.    In  the  Ian 
goage  of  the  indignant  Roman,  they  solicit  ufllces  In  one  manner  and  use  them  ii 
another.    And  this  remark  was  not  more  true  of  that  degenerated  state  of  th€ 
noblest  of  all  the  republics  of  antiquity,  than  it  is  of  ours  at  the  present  time.    It  Is 
not  only,**  said  Mr.  0.,  **  a  symptom  of  decay,  but  it  Is  alto  a  powerful  eanse* 
When  it  comes  to  be  once  understood  that  politics  Is  a  game ;  that  those  who  an 
engaged  In  it  but  act  a  part ;  that  they  make  this  or  that  profession,  not  flrom  honest 
eouTlctlon  or  an  intent  to  fulfill  them,  but  as  the  means  of  deluding  the  people,  and 
through  that  delusion  to  acquire  power,  when  such  professions  are  to  be  entirely 
forgotten ; — the  people  will  lose  all  confidence  In  public  men ;  all  will  be  regarded  aa 
mere  Jugglers — the  honest  and  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the  profl- 
gate ;  and  the  people  will  become  indifferent  and  passiye  to  the  grossest  abuses  of 
power,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  they  may  eicTate  under  whaterer  pledges. 
Instead  of  reforming,  will  but  Imitate  the  example  of  those  whom  they  hare 
expelled.** 
Again,  In  some  remarks  In  the  Senate,  May  14th,  1846,  he  njn ; 
**  To  go  back  to  the  beginning ; — there  was,  originally,  a  controrersy  whether  fh« 
rwnoTlng  power  belonged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  not ;  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  be  incidental  to  the  ExecutiTe — ^in  my  opinion,  a 
most  erroneous  decision,  and  fraught  with  great  mischief.    During  that  disonsslon 
—If  my  memory  senres  me  right— Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  remo> 
▼al  of  a  meritorious  officer  not  guilty  of  any  neglect  of  duty,  by  the  BxecuUre, 
would  be  an  Impeachable  offence.    Substantially,  that  was  acted  upon  UU  a  Tory 
late  period ;  and  the  overthrow  of  that  principle,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Sena* 
tor  fr<MB  North  Carolina,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  *  spoils  system  ;*  for  It  was 
a  mneh  more  easy  thing,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  to  drop  an  officer  and 
■enl  another  to  his  place,  than  to  turn  him  out.    from  thai,  the  principle  has 
extended  and  extended  till,  literally,  <mr  OoTemment  has  become  a  goTemment  or 
spoils.    Your  Presidential  elections  are  goTerned  by  It,  and  It  has  conducted  this 
eoYem^ient  In  the  d  jwnward  road  to  ruin.    The  ctQ  tendency  of  this  principle  has 
been  often  described  on  the  floor  of  Congresi.    It  has  come  to  this,  that  every  fouf 
years  there  is  a  revolution  of  parties  in  the  United  Stotes.    Tou  have  an  expend!* 
tare,  annua  *.y,  say  of  125,000,000,  and  in  tf  e  four  years  of  $100,000,000.    This  is  a 
rut  sum  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive ;  and,  on  the  spoils  principle,  It  becomes  a 
great  prise  to  be  obtained  at  every  Presidential  election.    Now,  the  officeholder! 
have  the  greatest  Interest  to  malnUin  their  position ;— and  those  who  desire  oAfO. 
•n  the  other  hand,  have  the  strongest  motives  to  struggle  hard  In  getUng  a  President 
Thns  the  Presidential  election  bee«mes  a  conflf  3t  between  these  *wo  partita;  tiioi 
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win  their  votes.  But  the  who.e  system  of  Execntivo  Patron- 
Age  is  calculated  to  increase  a  haDdred-fold  these  hypocriti- 
cal  patriots  and  tail  of  tht  nation. 


4at  of  office  being  the  moat  namerons,  prore  the  itrongeBt,  and  the  office  expeo- 
lanti  defeat  tl  officeholders.  A  vystem  of  conflict  ia  thus  produced  utterly  deetmo- 
Utc  of  every  ijund  political  prlnciplCf  and  of  all  political  Integrity.  We  could  not 
do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  put  an  end  to  It.  The  first  step  to  cure  the  etrll  is  to  aaaume 
the  power  abandoned  improperly.  The  power  of  removal  is  a  congressional  power, 
Co  be  regulated  by  law.  Not  that  Congress  have  the  power,  but  they  have  the  right 
to  regulate  it  by  law.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  of  mine.  In  1S85  or  1886,-1  think 
it  was  in  1886,-1  moved  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Kze- 
eutive  patronage.  One  of  my  recommendations  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  four  years^ 
law.  If  it  be  desirable  to  remove  every  four  years,  say  so.  If  it  be  desirable  that 
the  accounts  should  be  closed  every  four  years,  and  the  officer  should  be  tamed 
out,  say  so :  and  yon  will  get  to  the  commencement  of  the  putting  down  of  a  lyitea 
which,  if  yon  do  not  put  down,  it  will  put  you  down.** 

Mr.  Webster  here  rose,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the 
view  that  the  removing  power  does  not  belong,  constitutionally,  to  the  President, 
but  should  be  regulated  by  Congress.  Mr.  Calhoun  afterwards  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing weighty  sentences : 

**  A  large  mass  of  society  enter  Into  politics  as  a  mere  mode  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  When  I  affirm  that  already  as  many  persons  live  upon  the  expendltarei 
of  this  Government,  as  the  half  of  the  great  population  engaged  In  the  cultivation 
<rf  the  cotton  lands,  the  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  imagined.  The  income  of  th€ 
Ck>vemment  is  almost  equal  to  half  of  all  the  Income  derived  fk-om  cotton  property. 
Now,  we  know  what  a  large  mass  of  our  population  is  engaged  In  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  ; — and  yet,  through  the  action  of  this  Government,  as  many  persons  are 
living  upon  the  public  revenue.  But  this  Is  not  all.  Put  the  half  of  the  income  of 
the  cotton  property  into  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn  every  four  years  t  so  many  men  will 
go  into  that  lottery  In  hopes  of  drawing  a  priie,  that  when  the  victory  is  achieved, 
not  one  In  forty  can  be  rewarded.  What  Is  the  result?  The  thirty-nine  disap- 
pointed, and  who  fought  only  for  the  *  spoils,*  turn  round  in  process  of  time — ^when 
political  degeneracy  takes  place,  as  It  will — to  the  other  side,  and  seek  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  when  another  lottery  Is  drawn.  Thus  they  go  on.  Can  any  wise 
Man  -can  any  patriotic  man — can  any  genuine  friend  of  humiin  liberty,  took  at  such 
a  spectacle  without  the  most  poignant  regret  f  He  must  be  little  informed,  Indeed, 
hi  politlct  who  does  not  know  all  this ;  and  knowing  all  this,  he  will  be  asserting  one 
•f  the  most  ontruc  and  monstrous  propositions  on  the  face  of  Qod*s  earth,  who 
uys  that  this  Is  a  *  popular  doctrine.*  What  I  *  a  popular  doctrine  ?*  It  Is  the  very 
reverse.  It  la  the  doctrine  to  create  a  king,  and  to  annihilate  liberty.  As  for  my* 
•alf,  I  have  maintained  on  thli  sut^ect  an  uniform  position.  When  tlie  act  of  18S0 
was  paiied.  It  passed  through  Congress  without  my  knowledge.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  Its  passage,  I  pronounced  to  a  friend  that  that  law  was  one  fif  the  most 
dangerous  ever  passed,  and  that  It  would  wcrk  a  great  revolution.  I  have  always 
stood  upon  that  ground  .  and  yet  I  know  tha'  this  position  is  not  a  popular  ponition 
Bat  I  speak  the  truth  when  the  truth  ought  to  be  spoken.    The  PresiUeotial  eleo> 
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* 

No  man  in  the  D'nion,  probably,  had  stniied  deinagogaiBm 
with  a  more  observing  eye,  had  a  deeper  horror  of  it,  or  wag 
more  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  it  in  his  public  addresses, 
than  Mr.  Prentiss.  I  once  read  to  him  Coleridge's  masterly 
portrait  of  the  demagogue  in  the  second  Lay  Sermtm,  He 
listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  as  the  sketch  proceeded, 
disclosing  one  feature  after  another,  of  the  miserable  impos- 
tor, as  "  a  deceiver,"  "  an  incendiary,"  **  a  malignant,"  "  a 
tyrant,"  "  a  hypocrite  and  a  slanderer  ;"  then  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  press,  tongue,  and  other  means  are  subsi- 
dized  by  him  for  executing  his  villany,  he  pronounced  the 
analysis  perfect.  It  was  the  very  same  creature  he  had  so 
often  encountered  in  Mississippi — ^head  and  tail — ^loath- 
someness— ^poison-bag  and  rattle  ;  but,  well  as  he  knew  the 
wretch,  never,  he  said,  could  ke  have  described  it  with  such 
matchless  skill.* 

tton  la  DO  longer  a  straggle  for  gremt  principleB,  but  only  a  great  struggle  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  spoils  of  office.  Look  at  the  machinerj  1  A  coDvention  nomlnatei 
the  President — in  which,  not  nnfreqaently,  man  j  of  the  representatiTes  of  the  States 
Join  in  a  general  understanding  to  diTide  the  offices  among  themselres  and  their 
friends.  And  thus  they  make  a  President  who  has  no  Toiee  at  all  In  the  selection 
of  officers  I  These  things  are  known ;  and  I  saj  it  Is  surprising  that,  being  known, 
gentlemen  who  advocate  the  opposite  doctrine  aasame  to  be  democratic.  No.  The 
democratic  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they  affect  to  teach.  It  goes 
■gainst  patronage  and  Influence,  and  gives  no  more  patronage  than  what  the  strict 
necessity  of  the  case  requires.  Patronage  wisely  and  Judleioasly  dispensej  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  may  have  a  salutary  effrct  in  giving  concentration  and 
strength  to  the  Government;  but  this  wholesale  traffic  In  publki  offices  for  party 
purposes  is  wholly  pernicious  and  destructive  of  popalar  rights.  Properly  applied 
the  policy  is  admirable ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Government  becomes  the  mere  erea- 
tor  -  of  seekers  of  office,  your  free  Institutions  are  nearly  at  an  end.  In  this  mat- 
ter I  have  been  nniform  and  sincere— whether  right  or  wrong,  time  will  disclose. 
But  the  evil  has  commenced.  It  Is  going  on.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  end. 
I  speak  not  In  the  language  of  prophecy ;  but  who,  Judging  trwn  the  past,  can 
avoid  the  conviction  that  unless  the  proper  remedy  be  applied,  the  overthrow  of 
yonr  political  system  Is  Inevitable  T** 

*  In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  remarkable  passage  Arom 
Aristotle,  In  which  that  profound  observer  gives  the  genesis  of  the  demagogue^ 
He  Is  des(  ribing  one  of  the  spurious  forms  of  democracy,  and  the  extract  wll 
sh<*w  that  the  theory  of  govt-rnroent  by  the  resolves  of  maas  meetings.  Instead  di 
lav,  is,  by  no  means,  a  modern  invention. 
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Sach  are  some  of  the  views  which,  in  coDTersation  and  !■ 
his  public  addresses,  Mr.  Prentiss  use  1  to  express  respecting 
the  nature  and  pecnliar  perils  of  oar  political  system. 

**'ETepov  9  eldop  d^fiOKpariaCf  riXXa  fitv  elvai  radrdt  Kvpiov  9  Ava\ 

rh  irA^t^of  ca2  i^^  riVv  vofiov,    Tovro  6i  yivereut  braj  rd  in/^fiara 

'jpia  if  JXAd  ^  6  v6/iOC'  evu0divei  6i  tovto  did  rob^  d^fjiayuyovc'  ip 

Ittv  ydp  rati  xard  voftov  itffioKparovfiivaif  o^  yivsrai  diffiayuy^,  dXX* 

ol  peXrioToi  ruv  noh,Tiiv  elffiv  hf  wpoedpi^'  6nov  6*  ol  vofioi  fi^  tlat 

Kvpioif  hraiQ&a  yivovrtu  ifffiayoyoi.     Hovapxoc  ydp  6  dfi/to^  yiverai 

a^v^erof  elc  iK  iroAA^yv*  ol  ydp  rroXXci  Kvpioi  eleiVf  o^x  ^  iKOffrof, 

dXXd  irdvTe^,    'Ofttfpoc  dk  noiav  Xeyei  ovk  dya&bv  elvat  KoXvKoipavif/Vf 

narepov  ravniv,  ^  brav  nXeiuvc  u<nv  ol  dpxovreCf  uf  iKOOTot,  ddifXov. 

'O  <r  o^  toioOtoc  ^fioCy  dre  fwvapxoc  (5v,  ^ifrel  fiovapxeiVt  did  rb  /uf 

dpxe<r9<u  iirb  vofiov^  kclI  yivermt  dctriroriKoc'  oare  ol  K6?MKec  tvrifioi. 

Kal  koTiv  6  TOiodTOf  dfjfio^  dvakoyov  ruv  fiovapxtttv  r$  rvpawidt'  6tb 

Koi  Tb  j^of  rb  airbt  xat  d/i^  detrrroTucd  tup  fieXriovuv.     Kai  rd 

j^^^itr/taTOf  ^dnep  iKeZ  rd  iirirdyfiara'  Koi  6  dtifiayuybf  Kot  6  xoXof  ol 

a^Tol  KtU  dvdXoyov  koI  fidXurra  d*  iKurepoi  Itrxvovaiv  ol  ftht  Koktuu^ 

irapd  rvpawotCf  ol  6i  dtiftayuyol  rolg  6^/ioic  rolf  roiovToi^.     Alrtoi 

6i  elai  tov  elvat  rd  ^ri^iofiaTa  Kvpttiy  dX?jd  fi^  rob^  vopuwct  oiroi^ 

iravra  dvayovrec  el^  rbv  dfjuov'  av/ifiaivei  ydp  airolc  yivetr^ai  fieydXaic, 

6td  rd  rbv  fiiv  Siffiov  elvai  Kzpiov,  rfj^  di  rod  dyfiov  do^ii^  rovrov^, 

nei^trat  ydp  rb  n^-doc  tovtoic.    "En  6i  ol  roZf  dpxatc  kyKokovvref 

rbv  df^uov  ^aat  diiv  Kpiveiv  6  6i  dfffUvctc  dexerai  r^  irpoKX^aiv  uqti 

KaraXvovTcu  wdaai  al  dpxai,    EvXoyiJC  di  dv  do^eiev  kmriftdv  d  fdanuy 

ri)v  Toiavniv  tlvat  dffftoKpariaVf  o^  iroXireiaV  6irov  ydp  fd^  voftoi 

dpxovaiv,  oil  ioTi  iroAireta." 

PoMMao,  Ub.  !▼.  ehsp.  !▼. 

The  foUowlnff  ii  an  EogUih  rerilon  lUghtty  {Mraphniied  :— 
**  Another  kind  of  democrftcy  to  where,  other  thlngi  being  the  lame,  the  mnlti- 
tnde,  and  not  the  law,  bean  ewajr.  This  comee  to  piH  when,  instead  of  the  law, 
the  mere  retolvee  of  the  popular  aesembly  are  eorereign ;  and  thi$  li  the  wortc  of 
the  demagogue! ;  for  popular  goTernmcnte,  In  which  the  oonitltution  and  lawi 
are  Mpreme,  afford  no  place  for  demagoguM ;  bat  the  beet  eltlaeni  are  there  In 
attthoritj  (llterallj,  <f»  thspreHdeney).  Where,  howerer,  the  lawi  are  not  eoverelgti, 
demagogueo  eprlng  up.  In  euch  a  goTernment  the  |  eople  are  a  lort  of  manj- 
headed  monarch;  for  the  manj  rule  not  as  each,  but  at  all  {F'U  wim primctjtt 
§okn  imperiwn  oMinefM  {monarchufn  dicuni  OrtBoC)  populut  unut  er  mtUm 
mncnitu  §i  eot\/Uitu9  ;  nam  ptnen  nvjUo%  tumma  rH  ptMtea  pcUUat  Hi  fum 
irf  akjQuhif  td  «fl  omnt9.)  Whether  Homer  had  In  mlod  tbla  kind  of  gorem* 
•aeat,  when  he  cenaorea  a  plurality  of  rulera ;  or  whether  he  meant  that.  In  which 
many  Indirldiiala  bear  away,  to  not  clear.  Now,  aorh  a  people  being.  In  truth,  a 
■aaareh  will,  of  ooura^,  play  the  king ;  and  Inar  nuch  aa  it  to  controlled  by  nc 
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But  deeply  as  he  lamented  the  evils  of  the  times,  and 
mach  as  he  thought  some  features  of  oar  government  weie 
misanderstoca,  he  was  no  prophet  of  evil.  His  political 
disappoihtmeats  never  made  him  despair  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  contrary,  he  indulged  in  the  grandest  prophecies 
respecting  its  coming  glories.  It  was  this  intense  devotion 
to  his  country,  and  these  patriotic  hopes,  which  gave  such  a 
charm  often  to  his  political  conversation.* 

While  he  had  little  confidence  in  mere  politicians,  he 
cherished  a  deep  faith  in  the  substantial  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  good  sense  of  the  real  American  people.  He  believed 
they  would  not  prove  recreant  to  the  high  trust  committed 


UWf  readily  becomes  despotic.  Hence,  flatterers  are  In  hoDor.  A  dtmocr&ej  of 
this  descriptiou  bears  the  same  analogy  to  a  popular  gorernment,  based  upon  the 
sapremacy  of  law,  that  a  tyranny  bears  to  the  legitimate  forms  of  monarchy.  In 
both  the  anim iM,  or  moral  character,  Is  the  same;  both  exercise  despotism  orer 
ttie  better  class  of  citisens ;  and  the  resolres  of  mass  meetings  are  in  the  one,  what 
edicts  and  decrees  are  in  the  other.  The  demagogue,  too,  and  'he  flatterer  of  the 
tyrant,  bear  the  closest  analogy,  they  are,  indeed,  at  heart,  the  same ;  and  these 
hare  the  principal  power ;  each  In  their  respectire  forms  of  goremment,  court 
favorites  with  the  absolute  monarch,  and  demagogues  with  a  people  such  as  I  hare 
described.  The  demagogues  are.  In  feet,  the  guilty  authors  of  this  degeneracy  of 
popular  government,  by  referring  cTerything  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  people, 
without  respect  to  law  or  right.  Thus  they  aggrandise  themselres,  and  become 
Bftlffbty ;  by  ruling  the  popular  opinion,  they  rule  the  State ;  for  the  multitude  obeys 
them !  If  t*tPT  wish  to  oTerthrow  an  upright  magistrate,  they  accuse  him  not 
before  the  lan ,  out  oefore  the  people,  which,  they  say,  ought  to  be  his  Judge ;  the 
people,  well  pleased,  entertain  the  wrongftil  proposal,  and  thus  all  Just  authority  Is 
dissolved  I 

**  He,  who  should  blame  us  for  ealUnf  such  a  democracy  a  Slats,  would,  cer- 
tainly, not  censure  without  good  reason ;  Jbr  eeftere  laws  do  tutt  ff09em.  Mere  U 
no  State." 

*  In  summing  up  Mr.  Panrma^ft  public  life,  I  should  say  that  his  absorbing  sen* 
llmcnt  was  patriotism.  The  pleasanteet  reminiscences  I  have  of  him  are,  when 
circumstances  have  thrown  me  In  his  company,  in  some  retired  plaee,  and  I  have 
Hstened  to  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  prosperity  of  his  natlTe  land.  With 
the  talent  of  an  impryvisators,  he  drew  more  Tlvld  pictures  of  the  glory  that 
awaited  its  destiny  in  the  /Witre,  than  ever  did  an  Italian  child  of  sorgeail  up 
when  speaking  of  the  Pott.  Those  great  hopes  of  his,  so  worthy  of  a  tme  Aaerf* 
can  heart,  so  Insplringly  expressed,  now  linger  in  my  memory,  as  the  sweet  «rt 
pourings  of  a  roloe  from  the  ** spirit- world."— 7*Aorp0*«  Jieminttcomeot, 
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to  them  by  Providence ;  that  they  would  still  carry  fo^ 
ward  the  work  begun  by  their  worthy  sires,  and  traosmit  to 
posterity,  unimpaired,  our  nMe  heritage  of  Law,  Liberty, 
Union,  and  Social  Order.  His  sentiments  on  this  point 
cannot  be  more  happily  expressed,  or  this  chapter  better 
concluded,  than  by  citing  the  well-known  lines  of  anotbec 
gifted  son  of  Portland  : 

Thoa,  too,  lAll  on,  O  ship  of  state  I 

Bail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great  I 

Hnmanity  wltb  all  Its  tears. 

With  all  the  hopes  of  fotnre  jeare. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I 

We  know  what  master  laid  thj  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  thj  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  eaeh  sail,  each  rope. 

What  anrils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat, 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thj  hope  I 

lear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  snock. 

Tis  of  the  ware  and  not  the  rock ; 

*Tls  bat  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  bj  the  gale  I 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 

In  iplte  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  I 

Ov  hearts,  oor  hopes,  are  all  with  thee : 

Ov  iMarts,  oor  hopes,  ow  prayers,  oar  tears, 

Ov  iUth  trlwnphaat  o'er  wu  fears, 

An  all  wllk  ttie«-art  an  wllk  thet  I 
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CHAPTER  XXVI  I. 

inmial  Tk«lte— Hit  Dlm^gmrd  of  Mooey— Hli  Generotttf— Bis  iBtonf  t  In  Yma§ 
Mw  and  KindneM  to  khem— OhAraoter  of  hii  Friendihipo— 8jmp*ttij  with  Ite 
Foot,  tho  Sick,  and  Aflllotod— Letton  addr«Mod  to  him  bj  Stnngw*— Hto 
DouMotlo  lift. 

If  the  preceding  pages  have  not  quite  failed  of  their  end, 
the  general  features  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  need  no  further  elucidation.  That  he  was  a 
true  man — brave,  generous,  and  high-minded ;  that  he  was 
a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  a  most  able  lawyer,  and  an 
orator  of  rare  power ;  that  he  was  a  model  of  filial  and 
domestic  piety — if  all  this  is  not  evident  already,  the 
attempt  to  make  it  so  were,  surely,  a  vain  task.  Bnt  no 
general  impression  respecting  S.  S.  Prentiss  could  be  exactly 
Just ;  for  everything  about  him  was  specific  and  mux  generis. 
His  talents,  his  virtues,  his  very  faults,  had  upon  them  his 
individual  stamp  ;  if  one  did  not  know  them  as  they 
appeared  in  km,  one  did  not  really  know  them.  This  is, 
doubtless,  true  of  every  man  of  great  and  original  charac- 
ter; nature  never  makes  two  such  men  precisely  alike; 
every  genuine  manifestation  of  their  peculiar  life,  whether 
intellectual  or  practical,  will  differ  somewhat  from  all  simi- 
lar manifestations.  Shakespeare's  unique  genius  is  visible 
in  almost  every  line  of  his  immortal  dramas ;  and  how 
intense  is  the  individuality  which  shines  through  every  verse 
of  Milton  f  Who  would  ever  mistake  a  speech  of  Webster 
Ibr  one  of  Clay,  although  on  the  same  subject,  and  express 
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iag  the  same  sentiments  ?  And  even  in  the  highest  forma 
of  spiritaal  life,  we  find  this  endless  diversity  in  unity  ;  the 
most  saintly  virtues  unfolding  with  varied  beauty  in  patri« 
arch,  evangelist,  and  apostle. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  gather  up  a  few  scat- 
tered threads  of  Mr.  Prentiss'  life,  and  work  them  into  the 
tissue  of  our  narrative.  While  illustrating  his  disregaid 
of  money,  his  interest  in  young  men,  just  commencing  pro- 
fessional life,  or  struggling  against  adverse  fortune,  the 
character  of  his  friendships,  his  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  afflicted,  and  other  personal  traits,  they  will 
serve,  also,  it  is  hoped,  to  render  more  vivid  and  disUnct 
the  total  impression  of  his  character : 

If  he  was  not  covetoas  of  place  or  rank  (writes  Judge  Wil- 
kinson), ho  was  even  less  so  of  riches.  All  who  knew  him, 
knew  and  said,  that  money  he  did  not  know  the  uses  oil 
True,  he  knew  that  its  commonest  function  was  to  buy :  but 
Jmw  much  was  to  be  given  for  anything,  he  never  8tt>pped  to 
oalcalate.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  visited  Yazoo  city,  pas- 
sing the  time  of  his  stay  at  my  house.  He  bad,  at  a  previous 
court,  recovered  a  judgment  against  the  Oorpomtiou  of  the  city 
for  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  *^I  have  oome,^  he 
said,  ^*to  ask  you  to  tell  me  who  of  your  citizens  will  buy  this 
judgment  of  mine  against  the  town.  The  Corporation  cannot 
pay  it  just  now,  and  I  must  have  one  thousand  dollars.  I  do 
not  care  for  more.  Will  you  offer  it  for  that  ?*'  This  I  declineu 
doing,  and  remonrTxated  with  him  against  such  a  course  as  oul« 
pahle  prodigality,  assuring  him  that  the  debt  was  perfectly 
secure,  and  that  the  judgment  would  be  paid,  when  the  ezecu* 
tion  was  returnable — in  about  six  months.  **No,**  said  he, 
^*I  must  have  one  thousand  dollars.  I  would  rather  have  that 
sum  now  than  five  thousand  at  the  end  of  six  months.  I  have  a 
young  brother  in  Germany,  a  student  of  divinity;  he  wants  this 
amount,  he  must  have  it  and  shall.**  He  sold  the  Judgment  a 
few  days  afterwards  ftir  about  one-half  its  value. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to 
me,  in  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1840.  The  writer  of  it 
lias  since  become  well  known  in  the  literary  world  : 

I  am,  ai  my  date  has  informed  yon,  in  the  oity  of  Yioksbiirg ; 
what  is  more,  I  am  a  dweller  in  this  place,  and  what  will  sarprisa 
yoQ  still  more,  I  am  in  the  law  office  of  your  distinguished 
brother^  and  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Mississippi  I  And  now, 
^season  your  admiration  fur  awhile,**  as  your  &vorite  Hamlet 
hath  it,  while  I  discourse  to  yon  in  what  wise  these  things  have 
come  t()  pass.  The  last  time  we  were  together,  was  in  October 
of  ^88,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  morning  I  left  for  the 
West.  *  *  *  ^  In  December  last,  I  was  advised  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  South  for  my  health.  1  accordingly  dropped 
a  few  lines  to  your  brother,  introducing  myself  to  him  as  a 
friend  of  yours,  and  desiring  some  information  relative  to  the 
practice  vf  law  in  this  State.  Much  to  my  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation, your  brother  devoted  a  whole  sheet  in  reply  to  me,  and 
its  contents  were  kind  and  encouraging ;  he  referred  to  yon,  and 
proffered  me  most  generously  his  friendship  and  aid,  should  I 
visit  MissisfUppi.  At  about  this  time  some  inducements  were 
offered  me  to  go  to  Louisiana ;  and  I  accordingly  replied  to  your 
brother,  acknowledging  his  kindness,  but  declining  a  visit  to 
Yickftburg  for  sundry  pntdential  reasons  more  interesting  to 
myself  than  to  any  one  else,  to  wit:  I  had  no  library,  but  little 
familiarity  with  my  proferaion,  and  still  lees  was  I  burdened 
with  pecuniary  resources.  To  this  letter  your  brother,  to  my 
great  surprise,  immediately  replied,  proffering  me  the  use  of  his 
office  and  library ;  and,  moreover,  any  pecuniary  aid  which  my 
occasions  might  require,  until  I  had  established  myself  in  my 
profession,  and  cou)"!  repay  his  liberality.  I  need  hardly  repeat^ 
that  such  a  proposal  from  one,  who  was  then  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  caused  me  no  little  a8toni:iihment,  unused  as  I  had  ever 
been  to  generosity  of  the  kiud.  I  determined,  at  once,  to  visit 
your  brother,  and  if,  upon  acquaintance  with  me  personally,  be 
tlionght  proper  to  renew  his  proposal,  to  accept  it  on  sundry 
considerations.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  I  Hie  your  brother ;  I 
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3&nnot  tell  yoa  hmo  much  I  like  him  I  am  as  much  ohanned 
jy  his  fervid,  generons,  frank  disposition  as  I  am  dazzled  by  hif 
aorpasfdiig  abilities. 

Another  old  friend,  now  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
Southwest,  writes  in  1851 : 

I  had  heard  through  a  paragraph  in  a  New  Orleans  paper, 
of  yoar  intention ;  and  had  I  not  received  yoar  letter,  shoold 
have  written  to  yon,  offering  my  aid  in  any  way  in  yoar 
behalf;  indeed,  tlioagh  myself  quite  ill  when  the  distressing 
news  of  your  brother^s  death  shocked  ns,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  write  at  once  to  you,  and  express  as  strongly  as  feeble 
words  could,  how  much  I  sympathized  with  your  greater 
grief,  and  how  heavy-hearted  we  all  felt  at  what  was  not  alone 
our  individual,  hut  a  national  bereavement.  Yet  what  eould  1 
§ay  that  would  not  have  been  cold  compared  with  what  I 
wanted  to  f^ay,  and  that  would  not  have  appeared  like  intruding 
upon  a  grief  so  solemn  and  deep  as  yours  f  I  always  thought,  and 
to  the  liuit,  even  when  life  seemed  to  all,  manifestly  waning, 
that  your  brother  was  destined  to  great  things  in  this  life,  and 
«rould  achieve  them.  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  intellectual 
Saul  among  men;  superior  in  native  endowment  to  any  one 
whom  I  had  ever  personally  met ;  with  an  originality,  power, 
and  depth  of  thought  entirely  peculiar  to  him.  His  intellect 
did  not  seem  of  the  same  sort  with  ordinary  men^s.  I  mean,  it 
did  not  appear  like  the  usual  fiicult^es  of  men  highly  developed 
or  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  it  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  different  material;  and  I  could  never  think  or 
ibel  that  his  star  was  to  set  without  shedding  its  light  not  only 
over  the  present  living  world,  but  also  into  the  distant  and  dark 
fhture,  instructing  and  delighting  people  yet  unborn.  And  when 
his  death  was  too  certainly  announced,  I  had  the  feeling,  like 
yo\:r  own,  as  though  I  had  lost  something  of  my  own  Indi- 
viduality; some  part  of  myself  torn  away;  not  to  be  replaced. 
Bat  I  will  not  indulge  this  train  of  thought  or  feeling.  It  it 
not  what  yon  ask  for.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  few- 
anecdotes        •        •       • 
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.fast  before  your  brother  went  to  Congress,  Qen.  -"—  came 
into  the  oflSoe,  and  told  him  he  should  want  the  use  of  his  name 
wliile  he  would  be  at  Washington,  in  the  settlement  of  hit 

'Gen. *s)  affiiirs,  bat  would  not  use  it  beyond  Mrty  thotP- 

mund  dollars.  Tour  brother  took  some  blank  sheets  of  paper, 
wrote  his  name  across  them  several  times,  and  handed  them 

to  Geo. .    Whether  the  latter  ever  used  them,  I  do  not 

know.  I  afterwards  spoke  of  the  oooarrence  to  your  brother, 
and  of  the  great  risk  he  run,  if  the  paper  should  be  misused  or 
lost.    In  reply  he  said,  he  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence 

in ^  and  besides,  if  he  knev  it  wonld  oe  used  to  double  the 

extent  proposdc!,  !twov*Ja  make  nc  diflfiBrenoe:  6^fn. «—  hud 
been  kind  to  Aim,  '»/^  aj  JSret  oomie  to  the  State^  and  hs 
could  never  forget  it. 

To  him  mcDdy  had,  at  this  time,  absolutely  no  value;  It 
slipped  through  his  fingers  like  water ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
idea  that  he  should  ever  need  it  for  any  purpose  of  life,  never 
occurred  to  him.  Daring  this  period,  while  riding  one  day,  he 
met  a  little  boy  weeping.  He  asked  him  his  name.  ^^  Andrew 
Jackson,"  said  the  lad,  with  a  new  burst  of  tears ;  **  Poor  fel- 
low P  said  your  brother,  handing  him  a  gold  eagle  of  the 
Jaclcson  stamp,  ^^  poor  fellow,  no  wonder  he  cries,  afflicted  with 
such  a  namel"  Remember  this  was  in  1836,  when  Jackson  was 
an  abomination  to  the  Whigs. 

When  I  came  to  Mississippi^  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
with  nothing  to  commend  me  to  hie  kindness  or  regard,  he 
lavished  favors  upon  me  which  were  the  beginning  of  my 
prosperity  and  fortune.  He  gave  me  the  privilege,  free  of 
cost,  to  use  his  office ;  he  allowed  me  the  amplest  use  of  his 
then  extensive  law  library ;  he  threw  in  my  way  all  the  business 
ho  oould  command ;  introduced  and  reccmmended  clients  to  me ; 
left  his  whole  unfinished  law  business  in  my  hands  for  settle- 
ment and  adjustment ;  showed  me  how  to  bring  the  first  suit  I 
ever  brought ;  and  at  all  times,  in  all  ways,  freely  gave  me  his 
personal  aid  and  legal  advice  and  assistance  withont  ever  an 
expression  of  impatience  or  dissatisfaction,  or  making  me  feel 
ill  tl.e  slightest  degree,  that  J  wm  trespassing  on  his  time  oi 
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attention.  This  to  n.e,  a  Voy  of  nineteen,  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  It  gaye  the  people  confidence  in  me,  which,  to  thii 
day,  I  have  not  lost,  and  it  laid  for  me  broadly  and  strongly  a 
deep  foundation  for  after  success,  on  which  I  have  bnilt  what  I 
have  bnilt  Ton  yonrself  mnst  remember  how,  when  in  the 
winter  of  1886-7,  yon  thought  of  going  to  Cuba,  and  wanted  me 
to  go,  your  brother  ofiered  me  ^yq  hundred  dollars  and  my 
expenses  to  accompany  yon ;  and  with  what  familiarity,  freedom, 
and  unbounded  kindness  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  counsel, 
lirofessional  reputation,  and  position.  I  must  not  omit  to  men* 
tion  one  other  proof  of  his  liberality.  In  October,  1887,  when 
be  was  al^ont  to  start  for  Oongress,  I  told  him  I  might,  during 
his  absence,  need  the  use  of  his  name  in  buying  a  residence  for 
myself  (for  I  expected  to  and  did  get  married  the  next  month). 
He  sat  down,  and  gave  me  his  letter  of  credit  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  then  worth  so  much  money.  I  never  used  it,  and  have  it  to 
this  day  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  noble  and  kind  in  him.  These 
are  things  I  can  never  forget,  and  though  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  be  of  service  to  him  and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  he 
never  knew  the  intensity  of  interest  with  which  I  watched  his 
progress ;  the  delight  I  experienced  when  success  smiled  on  his 
efibrts ;  ot  the  despair  I  felt  when  darkness  and  destruction 
feU  upon  his  probpeots. 

While  deluded  by  the  fictitious  value  of  property  here  into  the 
notion  that  he  was  immensely  rich  (for  it  was  soon  proved  to 
be  a  delusion,  and  soon  dispelled  by  the  total  prostration  of 
basiness  and  banks,  the  fall  in  real  estate,  and  the  involve- 
ment in  litigation  of  ^^  the  Commene^^^  in  front  of  the  city,  on 
which  he  had  already  expended  enormous  sums— one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  least — and  which  was  all,  with  the 
Improvements,  taken  out  of  his  possession),  during  this  period  h« 
lavished  his  money  and  credit  with  a  boundless  and,  in  truth. 
reckless  liand.  Ruin,  long  resisted  and  struggled  against,  at 
length  came  upon  liitn ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  and 
I  record  it  as  a  fact  that  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  ibr. 
Mid  which  I  have  often  since  thought  proved  the  Innate  goodness 
««d  t^nM^fnt^Mte  of  his  nature,  be  never  sought,  nor  in  any 
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the  Flightest  degree  hinted  at  getting  the  aid  of  my  nanhs,  thea 
wort*:  aomething,  to  prooure  iodolgeooe  from  his  creditors,  aud 
that  time^  which  he  verily  beh'eved  would  bring  relief  to  hii 
•mbarrassinents.  He  knew  a  word  of  his  would  inyolve  mt 
and  mino  with  his  affairs ;  aud  hs  never  epohe  it. 

It  would  be  an  injosrioe  to  Iiis  memory  not  to  state,  what  oaai 
be  well  authenticated,  that  up  to  tlie  period,  when  he  tliought 
himself  immensely  wealthy,  he  was  most  scrupulously  and 
minutely  exact  in  all  tliat  related  to  his  pecuniary  obligations ; 
never  contracting  a  debt  without  reluctance,  or  failing  to  me«t 
it  at  any  sacrifice.  And  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  while 
overburdened  by  a  load  of  old  debts,  a  similar  carefulness  in 
contracting  new  ones,  and  in  paying  them  when  incurred, 
began  to  mark  him.  He  kept  a  book  in  which  were  registered 
these  new  debts;  and  pai<^.  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  were  easy  to  maltiply  anecdotes  like  the  above,  until 
the  reader's  very  credulity  would  be  tasked  to  believe  them. 
It  would  require  a  little  Tolame  to  mention  in  detail  the 
Instances  of  his  princely  generosity,  his  prodigal  ezpendt- 
tnres  and  the  almost  insane  good  nature  with  which  be 
allowed  his  credit  *  and  his  money  to  be  coaxed  away.  That 
in  this  last  matter  there  was  moral  weakness  as  well  as  con- 
tempt of  gold,  it  were  folly  to  deny.  Some,  who  by  their 
petty  arts  and  flatteries,  obtained  thousands  of  his  money, 
and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  use  of  his  name,  were  selfish 

*  I  beUeye  I  wrote  you.  In  th«  mmmer,  of  my  own  InTolTomenti  and  of  th« 
almoat  sbooloto  impoMlblUty  of  ratalng  money  la  MlntMlppi.  I  bavo  boooat 
rayaeir  deeply  embarr»ned  In  security  debte,  and  baTe  bad  to  etraln  erery  nerrt  to 
prevent  tbe  otter  sacrifice  of  all  my  moot  Taluable  property.  It  seems  to  me  tbal 
OTery  friend,  for  wbom  I  endorsed,  has  Mled,  and  tbrown  tbe  burden  on  tof 
sboulders.  I  sbaU  hsTO  to  pay,  and  have  paid,  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  What  I  have  not  paid  I  have  bad  to  mortgage  property  for, 
and  thus  plaeo  it  beyond  my  control.  Still,  if  I  am  not  mueb  disappointed,  X 
Ihiok  I  shall  be  able  to  let  yon  have  a  eouple  of  thousand  dollars  In  the  winter,  or 
early  In  tbe  spring.  Ton  may  rest  assured  that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting 
lo  assist  yon  to  tbe  extent  of  my  power.  Where  I  cannot  aid  you,  I  can,  at  loast, 
Bjmp&tblic  inth  yon.  *  *  But  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  past ;  the  fbture  1 
riiaU  ue  more  4udiolonsIy.^X4tt«r  fp  kU  MkUU  Brothsr,  Janyary  4, 1841. 
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parasites  ;  drawn  to  him,  that,  like  vampires,  they  might,  at 
indeed  tLey  did,  sack  his  life's  blood.  When  the  evil  day 
came  npou'^iim,  their  golden  promises  and  admiration  melted 
into  thin  air — they  tamed  and  fled.  His  real  friends  wer« 
well  aware  of  his  infirmity  and  of  the  peril  to  which  it  wai 
exposing  him  ;  bat  he  himself  was  blind,  antil  sharp  expe* 
rience  tore  away  the  delasion 

No  bitter  recollections,  however,  of  past  ingratitade  or 
imposition,  ever  had  power  to  chill  the  generoas  impnlses  of 
his  natnre,  or  to  shat  his  hand,  when  one  whom  be  had 
regarded  as  a  friend,  asked  him  to  open  it.  A  proof  of  thiSp 
at  once  characteristic  and  painfal,  occurred  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Daring  his  last  visit  North,  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  he  left  his  family  at  Newburyport,  and 
made  a  flying  trip  to  New  York.  At  the  Astor  Honse  he 
fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  well  known  in  the  Soath« 
west,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had  fallen  short  in  funds, 
then  indispensable  to  him.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Prentiss  for 
relief ;  solemnly  promising  in  word  and  by  writing,  that  the 
loan  should  be  promptly  returned  on  the  receipt  of  money 
that  would  be  due  him  from  the  Oovernment,  and  certainly 
paid  in  a  few  months. '  His  appeal  was  successful,  and  put 
into  his  hands  the  very  funds  which  were  to  take  Mr.  P.  and 
his  family  home  to  New  Orleans.  The  voyage  was  actuallj 
made  with  borrowed  money.  He  could  conceal  nothing 
from  those  he  truly  loved,  and  one  of  his  first  acts,  on  reach- 
ing Newburyport,  was  to  confess  what  he  had  done.  He 
seemed  ashamed  and  mortified  at  his  own  weakness  ;  "  But 

what  could  I  do  ?"  he  exclaimed,  appealingly,  " was  an 

old  friend,  and,  poor  fellow  I  he  threatened  to  blow  his 
brains  out  if  I  did  not  let  him  have  the  money  I''  * 

•  Tbli  lhr««(  VM,  probably,  ilneere ;  for  tbe  unhAppy  mao  bw  tlnce  dettroyWI 
kiBMlf.  In  ft  lett«r,  aoknowledglng  Mr.  P.*i  kindoeM,  h«  writes :  **  I  do  not  fen*- 
tally  regard  v*ry  oonilderabljr  a  loan  I  make  o:*  recelTe.    But  oerer  before  bal 
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HiB  kindness  to  yoang  men  just  entering  npon  profes- 
lional  life,  has  already  been  illostrated.  An  instance  of  his 
kindness  to  yonng  men  of  worth,  struggling  against  adverse 
fortune,  and  of  their  feelings  towards  him,  shall  now  be 
given.  It  is  but  one  of  scores  that  might  be  related, 
each  of  which  should  be  no  less  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic : — 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  (writes  an  old  friend  in  the 
Southwest,  a  man  of  varied  erudition),  that  I  received  your  let- 
ter. How  many  reminiscences  were  awakened  by  it  of  dear 
old  Gk>rham,  of  Alma  Mater,  and  of  Aim,  who  was  the  prindpal 
subject  of  your  commuDioatiou  I  Of  him  what  can  I  say,  \mt 
that  I  revered  him?  Others  admired  him,  were  astonished  at 
him ;  so  was  I,  but  there  are  other  feelings  mingling  with  my 
recollections  of  him,  which  can  yield,  indeed,  in  intensity,  to 
tnose  of  his  own  kindred,  but  to  no  others.  Since  I  heard  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  untimely  departure  (and  had  he  lived 
U)  a  ripe  old  age,  it  never  could  have  naemed  to  me  that  he  had 
liv^  long  enough),  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  part  of  the 
world  is  gone.  Surely,  no  one  has  lived  in  this  country,  who, 
mingling  so  little  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  has  stamped  his 
memory  bo  deeply  on  the  public  mind.  Such  a  volume  as  you 
oontemplate,  however  successful,  could  never  contain  a  tithe  of 
the  eulogium  which  rises  from  the  heart  to  tlie  lips  everywhere 
in  the  Southwest,  whenever  the  name  of  Prentiss  is  men- 
tioned. 

I  do  not  really  believe  I  could  furnish  yon  many  anecdotes  of 
your  brother  which  you  have  not  already  heard.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  many  which  I  considered  of  doubtful  authenticity,  for  he 
IS  a  traditional  character  all  over  Mississippi,  their  Old,  their 


Bj  repawn Bw  iBTolred  me  to  an  extent  where  917  pride  wnm  threntened  wttli  99 
•erert  a  blow.  Ooiis«<|tteoi!y,  for  extrieating  me  from  thle  preM,  I  thank  yon 
more  deeply  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  would  ordlnarilj  warrant.**  A  few 
weeta  Uiter  he  writes  :**  I  am  off  for  eea  to-day,  and  with  to  lend  jon  a  word  cf 
greetlnf.  *  *  I  write  to  eay  a  word  aboit  the  loan  yon  made  me.  *  *  And 
now  (krewell  I  In  the  Tlciultttdei  of  life,  whatever  may  be  yonr  fat«,  yon  »tf 
bear  along  with  yon  my  warmest  withes  for  ytur  prosperity  and  adTancement.* 
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Wallace,  tiieir  Gcenr  do  Lion,  and  all  the  old  storiea  are  wrought 
over  again  and  annexed  to  his  name.  I  saw  mach  less  of  hins 
than  yon  suppose,  for  in  the  fall  of  1887  I  left  Vicksbnrg,  and  1 
never  met  him  bnt  two  or  three  times  afterwards.  The  last 
time  was  in  the  spring  of  1888,  soon  after  which  I  fell  back  npon 
mj  old  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  have  been  buried  almost  ever 
finoe.  The  tenor  of  your  letter,  however,  recalled  to  my 
memory  the  last  letter  I  ever  received  from  him — and  I  enclose 
a  complete  copy  of  it.  I  would  send  you  the  original,  but  it  is 
too  precious  a  relic.  Let  me  explain  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  In  the  improvidence  of  boyhood,  I  had  con- 
fitrued  more  literally  than  was  exactly  proper,  the  kind  offer  he 
had  made  t<>  me  of  assistance ;  further  experience  in  the  world 
had  opened  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  I  also  felt  mortified  at  the 
reflection  that  I  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  aprot^gS  of  his. 
I  felt  unwilling  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  my  existence, 
until  I  had,  by  my  unaided  efforts,  become  able  to  repay  h):n 
what  I  owed  him.  At  the  time  I  addressed  him  the  letter 
which  brought  this  reply,  I  wa^,  or  imagined  myself,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  liquidate  the  claim,  of  the  precise  amount  of  which  I 
was  ignorant,  and  wrote  him  accordingly,  at  the  same  time,  by 
way  of  apology  for  my  conduct,  frankly  confessing  the  motives. 
His  answer  you  have  here  before  you. 

The  kind,  affectionate  tone  of  his  letter  requires  no  comment| 
and  its  length,  upwards  of  two  pages,  would  never  be  regarded 
by  any,  who  knew  the  utter  sincerity  of  the  writer,  as  merely 
an  elaborate  compliment.  Another  thing  is  observable  in  tho 
original,  showing  how  wholly  unfounded  was  the  vulgar  notion 
(but  vulgar  minds  can  never  understand  such  a  man),  that  all 
he  said  or  did  was  the  result  of  sudden  impulse.  There  are 
several  erasures  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  more  appro- 
priate word,  a  thing  not  to  be  wocdered  at  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  distinguished  (lersonage,  but  not  to  have  be^n  expected  in  a 
letter  to  an  obscure  boy,  if,  as  many  suppose,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  speaking  at  random,  and  if  all  his  splendid 
strokes  were  but  so  many  fortunate  hits.  This  may  seem  to  h% 
dealing  in  minute  things,  bnt  it  was  from  Minute  fragments  that 
%  Cavier  reconstructed  the  giants  of  the  Pieadamite  world. 
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The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  ; — 


ICt  Dear  Sib: 

On  my  return  yesterday  from  Natohez,  I  reodTed 
foun  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  was  both  grati6ed  and  pained  at  its 
oontents ;  gratified  to  hear  from  yon,  to  learn  the  place  of  yomr 
residence  (of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant),  and  to  learn  also 
that  your  talents  and  honorable  enterprise  were  not  entirely 
witliont  reward,  though  an  inadequate  one.  But  I  was  painefl 
at  the  reason  of  your  long  silence— at  the  knowledge  that  yoa 
had  suffered  the  trifling  assistance,  which  it  afforded  me  plea- 
sure to  render  you,  to  weigh  ui>on  your  mind,  or  cause  you  one 
moment  of  disquietude.  Why,  if  there  was  any  obligation,  h 
was  on  my  side.  I  owed  a  hundred  times  more  to  the  son  of 
your  father,  than  the  little  service  which  1  have  been  able  to 
extend  to  you.  You  are  wholly  mistaken  if  you  suppose  thai 
any  uckind  or  unfavorable  thought,  in  relation  to  yon,  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  often  wished  to  see 
you,  and  have  made  repeated  and  vain  inquiries  after  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  towards  you  as  I  would  towards  my  own 
brother.  For  more  than  two  years  I  have  lost  trace  of  you, 
and  supposed  you  had  left  the  State.  It  would  have  afforded  me 
sincere  pleasure  at  any  portion  of  that  period,  as  it  now  would, 
and  always  will,  to  extend  to  yoa  the  hand  of  a  friend. 
«  *  *  9  « 

As  for  the  trifling  account  between  us  in  relation  to  pe<m- 
niary  matters,  I  have  never  thought  ^f  ir,  and  know  not  how  it 
stands.  Ton  shall  not  appropriate  any  of  yonr  hard-earned 
means  to  that  object.  If  you  ever  have  more  money  tlian  yon 
have  use  for,  look  about  for  some  young  man,  with  nothing  but 
his  education  and  his  honest  enterprise  to  commence  the  world 
with,  and  if  yon  owe  me  anything,  pay  it  to  him,  and,  as  we 
lawyers  say,  this  shall  be  a  receipt  in  full.  Come,  come,  R  ■  '^ 
pluck  up  spirits ;  this  world  has  much  in  store  for  yon.  Yon 
have  eaten  the  bitter  fruit  first;  the  sweet  must  follow.  It  is 
better  so  than  to  have  the  order  reversed.    When  you  can  get 
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lufficient  leisure,  oome  down  to  Vickobarg  and  see  me.  I  shst 
be  gratified  to  see  you,  and  if  I  oaii  at  any  time,  in  any  way 
serve  yoo,  I  trust  yon  will  not  hesitate  to  command  me. 

Sincerely  and  traly  your  friend, 

S.  S.  Pabsttim. 

P.  S.  Let  me  hear  from  yon  whenever  yoor  leisure  an4 
inclination  will  permit. 

It  is  not  sarprising  that  such  a  man  should  have  bben 
greatly  admired  by  his  young  countrymen,  or  that  the  ncj<- 
rower  circle  of  them,  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintttTice 
and  regard,  or  had  been  the  recipients  of  his  kindness,  slionld 
have  felt  towards  him  a  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  lo?e  and 
devotion.  Among  his  papers  are  letters  from  nearly  every 
College  in  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  his  election 
to  honorary  membership  in  the  various  literary  or  debating 
societies,  connected  with  such  institutions. 

There  was  in  all  his  genuine  friendships  a  wonderfal 
strength  and  nobleness  of  feeling.  He  adhered  to  them  with 
unswerving  fidelity,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fault  in  any  one  he  loved.  Even  the  deepest  politi- 
cal prejudice  melted  awav  in  the  ardor  of  his  personal 
attachments.  Few. things  ever  called  forth  from  him  more 
bitter  dennnciation  than  what  he  regarded  as  the  treachery 
of  Mr.  Tyler  ;  he  exhausted  the  stores  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm 
in  philippics  against  that  gentleman's  course  ;  bnt  when  the 
adhesion  to  Mr.  Tyler  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  pro- 
Viinent  member  of  the  Whig  party,*  was  the  matter  of  dis- 
course, his  lips  were  sealed  in  silence,  or  he  quickly  changed 
the  subject. 

Indeed  (writes  Judge  Wilkinson),  it  was  scarcely  poteible  te 

*  Mr.  WlM,  DOW  Qffwnw  eleo*  of  Virginia. 
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Btiftke  the  loyalty  of  his  friendship,  when  once  formed ;  and  ] 
never  knew  of  his  receiving  the  least  reqaita!  for  service  ren« 
dered  to  a  friend.  Just  before  he  removed  to  New  Orleana,  1 
Bent  him  the  record  of  a  law  suit,  in  which  I  was  personally  inte- 
rested, and  by  which  I  had  recovered  a  considerable  sum.  1 
wished  him  to  argne  the  cause  in  the  appellate  court  (my  adver- 
sary having  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  court  below),  and 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  offering  him,  in  a  manner  which  I 
thought  would  be  the  most  indirect  and  delicate,  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  service  he  had  rendered  me  on  a  far  more  impor- 
tant occasion.  I  requested  the  gentleman  by  whom  I  sent  the 
record  (Mr.  W.  P.  Miles)  to  say  to  Mr.  P.,  that  If  tlie  Judgment 
of  the  court  below  was  sustained,  he  must  divide  the  amount 
with  me  equally.  "  Tell  him,"  said  your  brother,  '*  that  I  will 
oblige  him  in  any  way  I  can,  but  upon  this  condition,  that  he 
never  again  offers  me  compensation  for  what  I  may  have  done, 
or  may  hereafter  do  for  him." 

His  friendsbit  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  ideal  life.  Like  the 
plighted  love  of  Toman,  it  clung  to  its  chosen  objects,  and 
cast  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity,  even  when  they  had 
proved  themselves  most  unworthy.  Nor  did  it  deem  itself 
*  relieved  from  its  grateful  offices  by  the  intervention  of  death. 
Among  his  papers  is  a  package  of  letters,  addressed  to  him 
from  a  distaTA*^-  State  by  the  grandfather  and  guardian  of 
three  little  oronans,  interspersed  with  letters  breathing  an 
almost  filial  affection,  from  the  children  themselves.  Thia 
oorrespondencft  Segins  in  1838,  and  ends  with  a  most  tonch- 
iu^,  manly  letxer,  written  by  the  eldest  of  the  three,  a 
spurited  boj,  c^my  a  few  weeks  before  his  benefactor's  death. 
It  k  endorsed  with  the  name— not  of  the  lad,  but  of  his 
deceased  father — and  marked  distinctly,  though  by  a  hand 
just  Htiffening  in  death,  "  to  be  answered."  That  father  was 
an  old  and  dear  friend  Upon  his  decease,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  Mr.  Prentiss  made  over  in  trust,  for  the  benefit 
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of  his  three  little  orphans,  a  portion  of  his  Yicksbarg  pro 
pcrtj,  the  annual  income  of  which,  he  believed,  would  bo 
amply  safficient  for  their  education.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed ;  the  property  soon  became  involved  in  litigation, 
and  was  finally  lost.  But  that  did  not,  in  his  view,  cancel 
the  debt  of  friendship  ;  he  visited  the  children  in  their  dis- 
tant home,  wrote  to  them,  and  sent  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  schoolng.  Endorsed  on  letter  after  letter 
from  their  grandfather,  received  during  those  dreadful  years 
of  pecuniary  famine  in  the  South'^ est,  between  1839  and 
1844,  are  the  words,  "acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two 
hundred  dollars,^'  or  the  words,  **  answered,  enclosing  twc 
hundred  dollars."  The  old  man  had  written,  in  1838, 
(though  with  no  design  of'  eliciting  it  from  htm)^  that  "  if 
ne  could  get  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  year  or  two, 
with  what  he  could  do  himself,  he  would  be  able  to  give 
the  children  a  plain  education."  Mr.  P.  replied  by  enclosing 
the  larger  sum,  and  intimating  that  he  would  continue  to 
do  it  annually.  But  he  little  dreamed  what,  in  a  couple  of 
years,  would  be  his  own  pecuniary  state,  or  that  of  the 
times  In  Mississippi,  in  1841-3,  two  hundred  dollars  of 
good  money  was  probably  harder  to  raise  and  aciuallv 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  now.* 

If  it  were  proper  to  publish  this  correspondence,  ii  w:aid 
disclose  delicate  traits  of  nobleness  in  him  to  whom  it  ^m 


*  A  flnrle  eztraot  from  a  letUr,  written  about  the  same  time  with  one  enoloAicg 
two  hundred  dollars  to  Uicae  orphant,  ftirnlthet  the  best  oomment  upon  hit  feoerc* 
tMy .  **  Ttiere  !■  no  monej  In  MlulMlppl.  The  proipect  Is  more  gloomy  than  HTor, 
and  llcarcn  only  knows  what  Is  to  be  the  result.  To  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty, of  whaterer  kind,  Is  mU&rIp  impraeHcabU.  Ton  can  have  no  oon>tpci.ia 
of  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs  here.  I  looV  forward  to  the  coming  soiamtt 
with  great  apprehension  as  to  obtaining  xoosey  raough  to  pay  ordinary  ezpensei." 
HiaUar  aztracts  might  be  glrea  from  other  lottsrs,  dated  near  (he  time  of  the  rucil* 
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addressed,  which  bafl9e  mere  description.  In  one  oi  the  let 
ters  he  is  assured  that  there  was  no  need  of  his  apoipgizvig 
for  sending  United  States  paper,  then  only  a  shade  inferior 
io  goid.  Il  other  letters,  the  old  man,  who  had  a  large 
fuznily  of  his  own  and  was  hard  pressed  by  toil  and  debt, 
reminds  him  somewhat  bluntly  of  his  generous  promise  to 
aid  in  educating  the  children,  and  then,  as  if  conscious  that 
he  too  might  be  toiling  with  debt,  seems  to  struggle  with 
the  feeling  that,  perhaps,  it  was  wrong  to  write  at  all. 

The  le^torr  of  the  orphans  to  "dear  Mr.  Prentiss,"  are 
sweet,  artless  effusions  of  childhood.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

»  Mardi  80,  18«1 

DsAB  Mb.'  Pbbntiss  : — 

I  am  very  glad  that  yon  are  ooming  to  see  us.  We 
want  to  see  you  very  mach.  I  hope  you  will  come  in  June. 
Barah  is  studying  geography  and  spelling;  she  is  learning  very 
fast.  Felix  studies  geography,  history,  and  spelling.  I  am 
learning  geography  and  history,  lexicon  and  grammar.  Felix  is 
writing  to  grandma],  and  says  his  next  shall  be  to  yon.  He 
eanght  cold  and  it  settled  in  his  ears.  He  is  head  in  his  class. 
6arah  is  trying  to  make  letters  on  the  slate,  so  as  to  write  to 
yon.  She  staid  head  in  her  class  five  weeks ;  she  was  youngest 
of  them  all.  Our  teacher  is  going  away  in  May ;  she  gave  me  a 
seal  with  my  name  on  it;  she  is  going  to  give  the  one  with 
most  perfect  lessons,  a  silver  pencil.  I  am  trying  to  get  it.  I 
like  to  learn  history  very  much.  I  wish  when  yon  go  to  N.  yoi. 
would  try  to  get  roe  some  of  my  father^s  hair ;  I  would  like  to 
have  some  to  put  in  a  breastpin. 

Sarah  and  Felix  send  their  love  to  you,  in  which  they  an 

Joined  by 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

EuzA.  ^— — . 

A  record  of  his  impromptu  kindnesses  to  persons  in  distress, 
io  old  friends,  or  those  whom  he  had  known  in  better  days 
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woald  be  like  the  tale  of  a  Thousand  aod  Oue  ^Nights.  It 
all  the  money  dispensed  by  him  in  this  way  were  brought 
together,  it  would  constitute  no  small  fortune.  A  single 
instance  must  suffice : 

1  once  witnesped  (writes  Col.  Peyton)  a  toucliing  inciclont 
which  revived  in  his  memory  a  recollection  of  the  early  days  he 
spent  at  Natchez.  We  were  walking  arm  in  arm  along  Gravier 
street,  in  New  Orleans,  a  short  time  before  he  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Vicksbnrg  to  that  city,  when  a  man  kc  rags  crossed 
the  street  and  stopiied  in  front,  as  if  lie  would  ask  charity  of  one 
of  US.  Perceiving  that  lie  was  not  recognized,  he  said,  *^I  see 
that  yoQ  do  not  recollect  me  I''  announcing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  name  to  Mr.  Prkxtiss.  Your  brother,  evidentlv  much 
affected,  gra«ped  his  hand  with  the  utmnst  cordiality^  and  apolo- 
gized Tor  not  knowing  him.  Poor  fellow  I  his  own  mother  would 
not.,  in  ail  probability,  have  been  able  to  do  so,  such  was  his 
bloated  and  fallen  condition.  I  walked  on  to  the  corner,  whore 
I  awaited  Mr.  Prbntiss,  and  saw  him,  with  his  pocket-book  out, 
handing  bank  bills  to  the  beggar.  When  he  joined  me,  his  eye 
moistened  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  alluded  to  the  former  cir- 
cumstances of  this  man,  who  was  a  merchant  in  good  standing 
at  Natchez,  and  had  been  kind  and  attentive  to  him  on  his 
arrival  there,  but  being  nnfortnnate  in  business,  had  become 
Intemperate  and  thrown  himself  away.* 

*  **  Of  his  kindneu  to  the  nnfortuntte-^partlcnlarlj  to  the  widow  Mid  the  orphan 
— yoa  can  nerer  eaj  enough.  I  hare  heen  lo  long  accuetomed  to  hit  generoettj , 
that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  when  I  meet  with  mean  or  lelflsh  conduct.  How  often 
hai  he  come  home  and  told  me  that  he  had  glren  away  hii  last  dollar  to  some  one  In 
distress.  Any  poor  man  ahout  here,  who  knew  him,  eoidd  tell  joa  as  to  that.  Re 
was  often  Imposed  upon,  hot  It  nerer  checked  his  charity.  He  was  always  ready 
to  cive,  and  no  one  In  trouble  erer  resorted  to  him  without  being  rdteved  and  helped 
on  his  way.  While  he  was  at  Ylckaborg,  sppUcatlons  were  constantly  made  to  him 
bj  persons  In  distress,  who  were  passing  up  or  down  the  rUer,  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  h«-  has  often,  to  my  knowledge,  borrowed  it  for  the  pitrpnse,  and  so  InToWed 
himself ;  fbr  I  nevar  knew  of  bat  ons  stranger,  who  thus  obtained  from  him  a  peca* 
niary  loan,  to  repay  It.  I  remember  well  the  aitonlsl^ment  he  expressed  on  reoelv* 
Init  a  letter  with  the  money  enclosed.*'— JMracI  ^  a  UtUr^  dated  BeUe9U4, 
V.  0  .  Feb.  18/A,  1SS4. 
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UiR  fearless  and  generoas  heart  foand  a  natural  pleasnrfi 
in  ministering  to  the  sick,  especially  in  times  of  raging  pest! 
lence.  Cholera,  yellow  ferer,  or  small-pox,  had  for  him  no 
terrors,  and  only  served  to  develop  in  greater  beauty  his 
Qtter  self-forgetfttluess.  How  eagerly  would  he  hasten  to 
the  bedside  of  a  friend,  smitten  by  one  of  these  dreadful 
maladies,  and  watch  by  him  day  and  night,  taking  him, 
meanwhile,  if  possible,  under  his  own  roof  I  How  he  would 
soothe  and  comfort  the  poor  sufferer  by  his  manly  sympa- 
thies, and  his  hopeful,  cheery  words  I  To  see  kis  face  in  a 
sick  room  was  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  dark 
day.* 

These  are,  it  is  true,  but  the  common  charities  of  life, 
especially  in  the  Southwest,  where  epidemics  are  a  school  of 
unselfish,  humane  discipline  ;  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  grate- 
ful to  witness  them  adorning  the  character  of  one  we  love 

His  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  whose  sensibilities  were  so  acute 
and  tender.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  the  sight  or  tale 
of  grief  and  misery  melted  him  to  tears,  while  its  relief,  if 
within  his  power,  called  forth  all  the  characteristic  energies 
of  his  soul.    When  his  feelings  of  pity  were  deeply  aroused, 


*  **  Id  TIckibarg  Um  yellow  fever  has  been  Tery  dietreniaf .  They  neyer  had  It 
before,  and  did  not  well  know  how  to  treat  it  ■  %c  that  it  was  much  more  fatal  there 
than  here.  If  ore  than  two  handred  In  that  iittle  place  fell  Tietinis ;  among  them 
some  of  the  Tery  best  of  the  inhabitants.  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  anztoui  I  was  for 
Beargent  after  I  heard  of  the  ferer  being  there.  Oh  I  the  thought  haunted  me  on 
the  passage  by  night  and  by  day,  and  tlirew  such  a  gloom  over  my  spirits,  that  I 
should  hear  of  his  death  when  I  got  to  New  Orleans.  He  Is  so  reckless  of  himselt 
and  has  such  a  contempt  for  danger,  as  yon  know,  that  he  will  not  take  the  usual 
preeaations.  Well,  he  nerer  left  the  city  at  all,  although  most  of  the  inhabltantj 
did,  but  went  round  ccovtuitly  among  the  sick  and  dying,  exposing  himself  in  Si  «ry 
way.  Some  of  h^  fr  ends  were  sick  at  his  house,  and  one  of  them  died  therii ;  but 
he  escaped,  b  it  act  wonderful*  It  seemed  like  a  special  Interposition  of  Pro?!- 
denee.  His  friends  here,  llr.  H.  says,  were  exceedingly  anxious  and  distresitcd 
about  him— but  he  It  safe.  God  be  praised  I"— Arfrooe/rtMn  a  Letter,  dofed  ITeis 
Oriemu,  K&e.  94, 1841. 
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his  whole  frame  would  tremble  and  quiver  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  Oq  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his  haying  been  killed  in 
a  dael,  he  was  designated  to  break  the  news  to  the  bereaved 
wife  ;  for  a  long  time  he  walked  his  room  in  agony,  and 
was  finally  compelled  to  declare  himself  unequal  to  the  sad 
task.  Those  who  received  his  help  or  kindness,  felt  that  they 
were  conferring  rather  than  accepting  a  favor,  such  a  cordial 
glow  of  good  will  and  modest  entreaty  accompanied  the  gift. 
Indeed,  all  the  "signs  of  goodness,"  as  thus  described  by 
Lord  Bacon,  were  found  in  him.  ''  If  a  man  be  gracious 
and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  th^ 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island,  cut  off  from  othei 
lands,  but  a  continent,  that  joins  to  them :  if  he  be  com 
passionate  towards  the  afiQictiocs  of  others,  it  shows  that 
his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  whea 
it  gives  the  balm  ;  if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences^ 
it  shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he 
cannot  be  shot ;  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it 
shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash."* 

Few  things  throw  a  finer  light  upon  his  character  than 
the  tone  and  contents  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
strangers.  Their  number  is  truly  surprising.  They  came, 
too,  from  all  parts  of  the  Uiuoc,  and  are  written  by  persona 
in  various  conditions  of  life.  Some  of  them  are  from  young 
lawyers  or  teachers,  in  search  of  occupation :  others  from 
persons  in  distress,  soliciting  pecuniary  aid  or  legal  counsel ; 
others  from  unknown  admirers,  expressing  their  regard  for 
him,  or  requesting  a  copy  of  one  of  his  speeches  ;  others 
are  from  office-seekers,  begging  him  to  exert  his  political 
influence  in  their  behalf.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter 
class,  they  are  usually  endorsed  **  answered"  with  the  date.f 

*  Emaj  on  OoodneH  and  Ooodneii  of  Nature. 

t  The  letters  from  offlce-ieekert  are  almost  inrarlably  marked  **  Wants  as 
Oee    Wo  Aniver.**    Aftsr  the  eleottoo  of  Qen.  Harrison,  appltoatlons  of  thli  aoH 
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Borne  of  tbtLx  ard  from  ladies,  and  it  is  in  these  especiallj 
that  one  sev  r'^flected  the  ezqaisite  ooartesy  aud  gentleness 
of  his  natara.  His  refinement  of  feeling,  indeed,  was  won- 
derful. It  resembled  the  delicate  instinct  of  womanhooil. 
How  many  little  incidents  might  be  mentioned  in  illastra 
tion  of  this  beautiful  trait  I  But  they  could  not  be  related 
without  intruding  upon  thi  altar  and  inner  sanctities  of  the 
domestic  circle.*    Of  tha  kiort  of  epistolary  appeals  made 


poured  in  upon  him  tnm  North  and  5k  n*b,  m  If  he  wero  own  eooain  of  Ui«  Preai' 
dent  elect.  They  show  how  much  wat  tf>cnf ht  of  his  Influence ;  bat  they  betraj 
great  Ignorance  of  hie  character.  He  wm,  probably,  at  little  fitted  to  aid  an 
ottoe-seeker  aa  any  man  In  the  country.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  worldly  cun- 
ning, WOT  extremely  sentlUre  and  modest  at^.it  referring  to  his  own  claims,  and 
I  hare  no  doubt  (setting  aside  all  moral  consldc*ttions),  would  have  more  willingly 
risked  his  life  in  a  duel  than  Importune  the  Prra'dsnt  for  an  ofllce.  Many  a  New 
York  ward  bully  has  had  more  potential  roloe  lu  tie  distribution  of  the  national 
spoils  than  he  erer  possessed.  He  was  Just  as  wtU  calculated  to  dance  or  play  a 
bagpipe,  as  to  fish  in  the  filthy  waters  of  exeentlre  |  ^Itonage.  He  was  persuaded, 
once  or  twice,  to  try  to  "  procure  an  appointment  **  fc*  an  unfortunate  relative ; 
but  he  made  awkward  work  of  it.  **  As  to  your  app'r^Lf  for  an  ofllce  In  the  cus- 
toms,** he  vroto  toa  relatlTe,  **  if  you  wish  It,  I  will  certa<c^  exert  my  political  influ* 
ence  In  f^irtherlng  your  views.  But  my  advice  Is  decidedi/  against  It.  A  subor- 
dinate ofllce  Is  a  poor  and  precarious  mode  of  livelihood  If  you  can  possiblr 
surmount  your  present  diflleulties,  do  not  ihink  of  ofllce.  Ton  would  not  like  It. 
Tou  are  too  proud  and  sensitive,  and  your  independence  wenld  suflier  Inevitably. 
However,  I  speak  entirely  on  your  account.  If  your  Judgment  points  out  that 
course,  I  win  cheerfull  aid  you  with  my  political  friends.**  W.-U^ng  later  to  the 
same  relaUve,  he  says :  **  I  regret  much  to  hear  that  fortune  still  frowus  upon  you ; 
but  the  longest  storms  must  clear  up  at  last.  Yo»  know  that  you  onn  xmmand  me 
10  the  extent  of  my  power  and  ability.  I  feel  no  delicacy  whatever  In  soliciting 
for  you  the  ofllce  you  desire.  I  have  never  asked  my  political  friends  trr  anything 
for  myself;  and  knowing  your  qualifications,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  In  TToprielgr 
In  urging  your  appointment.**  A  little  later  he  wrote  again  :  **  I  received  J^ar  let- 
ter this  morning,  and  hasten  to  reply.  I  am  both  mortified  and  disgusted  At  th« 
result  cf  your  application.  Upon  refiection,  however,  I  cannot  wonder  r4  it. 
That  an  ofllce  shonll  be  given  to  a  man  simply  because  he  is  fitted  for  it  and  ef;9%- 
ble  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  is  z,  circumstance  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  you  mM«t 
not  think  it  strange  that  you  have  not  increased  the  number.  I  would  to  Heaven  H 
were  In  ny  power  to  aid  yon !  I  have  sulTered  much  myself  but  not  as  you  ha>.  | 
done.** 

•  An  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  young  friend,  who  had  determined  to  changa  k.  - 
law  for  the  study  of  divinity,  will  give  an  inkling  of  the  characteristic  referrei  t 
The  letter  Is  dated  January  8, 1898:  **Tour  brother's  kindness  to  me  in  his  eov 
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U  him  by  persons  in  dist  ress,  the  following  is  a  sample.  It 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  bj  a  lady  in  1839  : 

**  Although  nnknown  to  yon,  I  have  presumed  to  trespass 
a  few  moments  on  your  valuable  time  and  your  patience. 
Be  assured,  sir,  that  the  high  regard  I  have  for  yonr  pro- 
fessional capacity,  united  to  that  nobleness  of  soul  and 
kindliness  of  nature,  which,  I  am  told,  you  possess  in  ao 
eminent  degree,  has  alone  encouraged  me  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Prentiss,  you  have  a  motfur !  I,  too,  am  a  mother ; 
and  to  you,  I  am  convinced,  that  hallowed  name  will 
never  cease  to  have  a  charm.  Mine  has  been  a  checkered 
life.  Misfortune  has  pursued  me  with  unparalleled  per- 
severance. And  now  I  implore  your  opinion  and  advice 
on  a  subject,  which  involves  my  mture  destiny."  She  then 
goes  on  to  tell  him  the  long  history  of  her  troubles.  The 
professional  services  gratuitously  rendered  by  hiu  in 
response  to  such  appeals,  were  far  more  valuable  than  gold. 

Another  class  of  letters  are  in  acknowledgement  of  some 
kindness.  The  following  extract  from  one  addressed  to 
him,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  a  lady  of  New  Orleans 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

While  the  events  of  the  past  week  are  still  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  ere  another  oloses,  permit  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  ren- 
der to  yon  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart.  Ton  have  been  the 
instrnment  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  effecting  that  which  none 
other  could  have  done.  While  alone  and  separated  from  my 
dear  hnsband,  you  have  generously  oome  forward  to  my  aid, 
and  by  so  doing  have  caused  the  heart  of  both  parents  and 

TtrMkioQ  and  hli  acU,  Jnit  before  his  departare  for  Wathlnffton,  I  thall  nOTer 
iorget.  It  ieemi  ■tranfe  to  me  thai  euoh  a  man  i«  ooi.  a  OhrtsUan.  He  entered 
■0  warmlj  into  my  views,  and  seemed  so  to  anticlpat)  m/  «ri!hes,  that  I  know  1 
am  not  sajrln(  too  mcch,  when  I  say  he  Is  the  most  noble  and  generoas  being  I 
ever  Kn«w.  But  I  am  afraid  to  giTe  utterance,  even  to  you,  to  the  opinion,  wliioh« 
tt»rm  his  uniform  kindness  towards  me,  I  entertain  of  him.  I  owe  to  him  every 
*lkiug  I  ha  TO." 
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children  to  rejoice.     Words,  however,  I  find  inideqcate  tc 

exprew  ihe  emotions  of  my  heart. 

ir  «  «  «  • 

Praying  that  Heaven's  choioest  blesHings  may  ever  rest  upon 
yonrnelf  and  dear  family,  I  subscribe  myself  yoar  gratefal 
friend. 

His  aiiselfisb,  considerate  temper,  his  hospitality,  his 
extreme  fondness  for  children,  and  hi?  ardent  affections 
alike  fitted  him  to  enjoy  domestic  life,  and  to  be,  what  he 
ever  was,  its  son  and  centre.*  Page  after  page  might  be 
filled  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  devotion  to  his 
mother,  wife,  children,  and  other  near  relatives.  His  feel- 
ing towards  them,  and  the  way  he  sometimes  expressed  it, 
would  have  seemed  quite  extravagant  to  one  who  did  not 
know  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  nature.  But  on  this  point 
his  letters  render  it  needless  to  say  more.f 


*  "  I  mlM  so  much  hU  kind  imlle  and  affectloaate  greeting.  He  nerer  went  to 
hie  offlce  without  kiseiug  ut,  when  he  left  and  when  he  returned.  We  alwayi  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  looked  op  the  street  after  him,  as  fiir  as  we  ooold  see, 
and  when  his  little  carriage  brought  him  'home,  we  all  went  down  to  meet  him,  and 
receive  again  his  t'tad  kiss  and  words  of  lovo.'* — Jbttrcud  qfa  Letter ,  dated  Autfud 
81,1800. 

t  A  remarkably  characterlstks  anecdote,  not  only  lllustratlTe  of  hlsillal  aflbctton 
but  also  of  his  ready  perception  of  the  fitting  thing  to  be  said,  is  giren  as  follows: 
When  on  a  visit,  some  years  ago,  to  the  North,  but  after  his  reputation  had  beccmo 
wide> spread,  a  distlngaished  lady  of  Portland  took  pains  to  obtain  an  introductioo. 
by  visiting  the  steamboat  In  which  she  learned  he  was  to  take  his  departure  In  a  few 
moments.  **  1  have  wished  to  see  you,**  said  she  to  Mr.  Prentiss,  **  tor  my  heart 
has  often  congratulated  the  mother  who  has  such  a  son.**  **  Rather  congratulate 
tks  mm  on  having  such  a  mother  V*  was  the  Instant  reply;  and  It  was  onalfoctod 
and  hehrtfelt. 

No  man,  perhaps,  ever  lived  who  reoeived  a  greater  number  of  personal  eomplt- 
meota  than  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  he  always  received  them  with  that  peculiar  grace  and 
dignity  so  eminent  in  his  reply  to  the  lady  of  Portland.  One  day,  in  New  Orleans, 
I  met  him  In  the  street,  leading  by  the  hand  his  two  sons.  I  was  struck  with  their 
evident  resemblance  to  their  father,  and  complimented  him  upon  it  **  Ah,**  said 
he,  with  the  fondest  look  of  affection,  **  they  have  the  light  hair  snd  blue  eye  of  ihi 
AagiO'Baioa  robber ;  they  are  imerican  boys.**— Jfr.  7horpe^§  Brt/itmitinHKei. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


Lallcn— Serers  IDneas— Yiiits  the  North  with  hb  Familjr— Remlnlieencct  of  tldi 
▼itit^f  Uhing  Ezcanlont  and  Rides  about  Newboryport^Hit  Inte-ett  iL  the  Han- 
garian  Struggle— Tripe  to  Boetoo,  New  Bedford,  and  Martha'i  Vineyard— Hif 
Regard  for  Old  Men— HIb  GonTersational  Talent— Returni  South— Letters— Rapid 
Failure  of  his  Health— A  Reminiscence  by  Coi.  Oobb— Devotion  to  his  Profea- 
•lonal  Labort— Is  Inrited  to  address  the  Story  Law  Association — ^Letter*— 
Approach  of  the  Final  Struggle— His  last  Appearance  In  Court— Lettera  to  hli 
Wife— Sadden  Attack— Is  remoTed  to  Natchea— The  Closing  Scene. 


JEt,  40-41.     1849-<60. 

Let  us  now  retarn  to  the  iiarratiye.  In  December,  1848, 
the  cholera  broke  oat  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
winter  Mr.  Prentiss  had  an  attack,  closely  resembling  that 
terrible  disease,  which  bronght  him  to  the  verge  of  death. 
He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  prostrating  effects  of  his 
political  exertions  daring  the  previoas  sammer  and  autumn  ; 
indeed,  he  never  recovered  from  them.  The  weather,  too,  ai 
appears  from  the  following  letters,  was  enough  of  itself  to 
engender  pestilence. 

TO    HI«    TOUNORBT    BBOTHIB. 

Niw  OiLuun,  Jam,  IS,  1819. 

Mt  Dxab  Bbothxr  : — 

We  have  at  length  passed  safely  through  the  terrl- 
D.e  epidemic  which  has  filled  this  city,  daring  the  last  roonth, 
with  so  muoh  alarm  and  gloom.  The  disease  has  been  bad 
enough  in  reality,  but  imagination  has  clothed  it  with  a  thousand 
unreal  horrors. 
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1  iie?ei  fritneflsed  a  greater  panic.  lo  three  or  four  lays  aftes 
it  broke  oat,  not  lees  than  16,000  people  fled  from  the  city,  and 
thoee  that  remained  were  little  less  frightened  than  those  who 
ran  away.  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  mortality 
was  principally  confined  to  the  exposed  and  the  intemperate 
among  the  poorer  classes ;  especially  to  the  poor  emigrants,  who, 
arriving  in  large  numbers,  were  hnddled  together  upon  the 
levee,  without  clothing  or  shelter.  The  weather  for  severa. 
weeks  was  worse  than  I  ever  before  saw,  and  tended  greatly  to 
aggravate  the  disease.  Few  persons  have  died  among  those  who 
were  in  comfortable  condition  and  prudent  in  their  diet  I  do 
not  miss  more  than  two  or  three  of  my  own  acquaintances.  One 
of  our  little  servants  was  taken  ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
but  recovered  readily.  We  have  all  been  suflTerers  from  bad 
oolds ;  otherwise  my  family  has  been  remarkably  well.  To-day 
Jeanie  has  commenced  going  to  school;  she  seems  perfectly 
delighted  with  the  idea,  and  I  think  she  will  learn  rapidly.  The 
baby  grows  finely,  and  is  the  best  child  we  have  had.  I  never 
hear  her  cry.  She  is  full  of  vivacity  and  good  temper.  We 
expect  Mrs.  Williams  down  in  a  few  days,  to  spend  a  month  or 
two  with  us. 

There  is  much  gosdp  as  to  Qen.  Taylor^s  Cabinet ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  yet  made  up  bis  mind  definitively.  Orittenden 
baa  been  oflfered  a  place,  but  has  not  yet  decided  to  accept. 

My  love  to  L.  and  the  dear  little  children,  in  which  Mary  and 
onr  little  brood  Join  heartily. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

SxABenrr. 


VO    HIB    XOTHBB. 

Kbw  OwMMkn,  AmmI,  ]MI. 

Mt  Dsab  Mothbb: — 

You  have  already  heard  through  Mary,  of  the 
■evere  illness  under  which  I  labored  several  weeks  since.  By 
the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  have  entirely  recovered  from 
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ihe  r/ial&dy,  though  still  very  weak  from  its  effects.  It  was  no 
the  cholera  I  had,  bat  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  and  bowels, 
caused  by  long  continued  colds,  aggravated  by  over-exertion. 
Kow  that  is  over,  I  do  not  regret  my  sickness ;  on  the  contrary 
I  tliink  it  was  of  great  service  to  me.  My  appetite,  which  had 
for  two  or  three  years  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  has  revived, 
and  so  soon  as  I  pick  up  my  strength,  I  shall  feel  like  a  new  man. 
I  was  sick,  that  is,  confined  to  my  bed,  about  two  weeks.  When 
I  got  well  enough  to  move  I  went  np  to  Natchez,  where  I  had 
some  business,  and  where  I  stayed  two  weelcs.  About  ten  days 
ago  I  sent  Mary  and  the  children  up  to  Longwood.  Geordie  had 
been  quite  ill,  and  Mary  was  worn  out,  and  though  they  did  not 
like  to  go  without  me,  I  insisted  upon  it.  I  have  had  several 
letters  from  them,  and  tliey  are  now  all  doing  nicely.  This  city 
is  in  a  very  disagreeable  condition ;  one-half  of  it  overflowed, 
the  weather  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  stench  intolerable.  I  fear 
it  will  be  exceedingly  sickly  this  summer.  I  shall  get  through 
my  business  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  I  shall  go  up  to  Natchez, 
8])end  a  couple  of  weeks  with  my  family,  and  then  come  on 
North  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  you,  my  dear 
mother,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  loved  ones.  My  pleasure,  how 
ever,  will  be  much  diminished,  I  fear,  by  not  being  able  to  show 
yon  my  dear  wife  and  children.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
I  think  there  is  little  probability  of  their  accompanying  me.  I 
supposed  at  one  time  I  had  made  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  me  to  take  them ;  but  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  at 
present  see  no  prospect  except  to  leave  them,  during  my  absence, 
at  Longwood.  I  know  this  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
yon  all,  but  it  cannot  be  greater  than  ours.  I  think  I  shall  go 
by  sea,  provided  a  good  steamer  leaves  here  any  time  between 
the  1st  and  10th  of  July.  The  doctor  advises  me  to  do  so,  and 
says  Uie  sea  air  will  brace  me  up  and  restore  my  strength.  I  got 
A.V  letter  to  Mary  yesterday,  and  took  the  liberty  of  reading  it 
before  I  sent  it  on  to  her.  And  now,  my  dearest  mother,  I  must 
bid  yon  good-bye,  for  I  feel  rather  weak  from  writing  thif 
scrawl,  which  I  fear  yon  will  hardly  be  able  to  read.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  many  days  before  I  shall  ask  your  blessing,  which  7 
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valoe  more  than  any  worldly  thing.    Give  nuy  best  love  to  deal 
Anna,  Mr.  StearLs,  and  the  little  ones,  and  believe  me  always 

Tour  affectionate  and  devoted  son, 

8.  8.  Pbkntus. 

He  writes  under  the  same  date  to  his  yoangest  brother  : 

We  have  had  a  miserable  winter  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  city 
is  atiU  in  a  horrible  oondition ;  one-balf  of  it  is  inundated,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  reeking  with  villainons  odors,  swarming  with 
Diosqnitoes,  and  filled  with  cbolera.  I  apprehend  a  terrible  pes- 
tilenoe  npon  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  As  yet  they  have  not 
receded.  Great  distress  has  ensned  from  this  new  calamity. 
Most  of  the  submerged  districts  are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, and  no  pecuniary  calculations  can  reacli  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering which  has  been  and  still  is  being  experienced.  The  whole 
scene  is  sickening  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  eyes.  I  shall 
get  away  from  it  in  ten  days,  I  think. 

I  got  a  letter  from  8.  the  other  day.  It  was  dated  at  8t. 
Joeepl^s,  Mo.  He  writes  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  I  trust 
may  be  more  fortunate  in  the  gold  diggins  than  he  has  been  in 
the  leaden  ones.  The  accounts  from  Oaliforuia  are  truly  won- 
derful, and  who  knows  but  our  good  brother  may  yet  make  a 
fortune ;  perhaps  find  a  diamond  big  as  a  hen^s  egg,  or  at  least 
as  large  as  an  ostrich*s.  He  has  had  some  of  the  experience  of 
^  8inbad  the  Sailor  ;^'  perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  his  luck. 

I  shall  keep  yon  moving  when  I  come  on,  for  I  expect  it  will 
be  rather  a  flying  visit.  See  tha»  the  trout  are  prepared  for  my 
hook.    Much  love  to  all  of  yon. 

He  writes  again  from  Longwood,  Jane  27  : 

Well,  my  dear  brother,  what  do  yon  think,  Mary  is  coming  on 
with  ine  after  all.  Geordie  has  been  »ck,  and  still  remains  lo 
bad  health,  and  the  doctor  thinks,  as  do  we  all,  that  a  trip  North 
will  accomplish  for  him  more  than  medicine.  8o  when  I  came 
np  here  the  other  day,  I  found  it  all  arranged  that  Mary  shoTild 
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take  Jeanie,  Gteordie,  and  the  baby,  and  accorop&c  j  me,  leaving 
Seargy  here  with  hia  grandmamma.  Of  coarse,  the  plan  was 
agreeable  to  me,  and  as  I  found,  in  winding  np  my  business  for 
the  summer,  that  my  means  would  turn  out  somewliat  better 
khan  1  expected,  I  at  once  assented.  We  shall  leave  New  Orleans 
either  in  the  steamer  Falcon,  which  sai'.s  on  the  14th  prox.,  or 
in  the  Crescent  City,  which  starts  three  or  four  days  afterwards. 
I  have  written  to  New  Orleans  on  the  subject,  and  as  soon  as  I 
determine,  will  let  you  know.  We  are  all  well  except  Geordie 
and  myself,  and  our  health  is  improving. 

He  reached  Newbaryport  early  in  Aagnst.  The  pleasant 
memory  of  this  his  last  pilgrimage  North  will  never  be 
effaced,  thoagh  it  was  sadly  cloaded  by  the  state  of  his 
healthy  and  by  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  the  coan- 
try,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  cholera. 

A  large  portion  of  the  family  circle  were  assembled  at 
Newbaryport,  awaiting  his  arrival.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
first  glimpse  of  him  as,  holding  one  of  his  children  by  the 
hand,  he  eagerly  pressed  his  way  from  the  cars.  Quantum 
mutaius  ab  illo !  A  score  of  years  seemed,  of  a  sudden,  to 
have  passed  over  his  head  ;  his  hair  had  become  thick  set 
with  grey,  while  every  feature  of  that  noble  coantenance 
was  stamped  with  deep,  unwonted  lines  of  care,  sorrow,  and 
disease.  It  needed  no  interpreter  to  explain  that  these  were 
the  harbingers  of  Death  I 

And  yet,  when  he  found  himself  once  more  near  hia 
mother*8  hearth,  it  seemed  to  revive  him  like  the  breath  of 
spring  ;  the  old  smile,  the  old  gaiety  and  playfnl  humor,  the 
old  swelling  tide  of  life,  ever  and  anon,  came  back,  and  he 
woald  appear  as  aforetime.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  went  to  Boston  and  purchased  presents  for  the  chil- 
dren. He  returned  in  the  evening,  highly  delighted  ;  and 
when,  calling  the  whole  flock  around  him,  he  seated  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  distributed  his  generous  gifts,  no 
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prince  on  coronation  day  could  look  happier  or  more  like  a 
king.    One  would  never  have  dreamed  that  he  was  sick. 

For  seTeral  days  and  nights  he  haunted  the  Merrimac  in 
quest  of  blue-fish,  which  had  made  their  appearance  there, 
it  was  said,  for  the  first  time  in  seventy  years  ;  but  the  winds 
were  contrary  and.  he  caught  nothing.  We  took  some 
delightful  drives,  also,  up  and  down  the  banks  of  that  beau- 
tiful river.  How  well  I  remember  one  of  them  I  It  was  a 
charming  summer  afternoon  ;  nature  smiled  with  unwonted 
loveliness  ;  while  the  sight  of  the  smooth  flowing  stream, 
along  the  edges  of  which  we  rode,  the  quiet  New  England 
landscape,  dotted  with  sweet  homes  of  virtue  js  industry, 
thickening,  here  and  there,  into  a  neat  village,  with  its  school 
house,  its  churches,  and  its  varied  insignia  of  honest  thrift, 
the  singing  of  birds,  and  that  indescribable  rural  stillness, 
which  sometimes  marks  the  approach  of  autumn — all  served 
to  soothe  him  into  the  most  gentle  and  communicative  mood. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  scene  to  make  one  forget,  for  the  moment, 
that  there  is  aught  of  evil  in  the  world.  How  mildly  he 
spoke  of  his  old  political  foes  in  Mississippi,  having  even  a 
kind  word  for  some  of  the  Repudiating  editors  ;  men,  as  I 
supposed,  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  his  charity.  How  tonch- 
ingly  he  alluded  to  certain  trials  and  disappointments  he 
had  passed  through,  and  yet  without  uttering  a  syllable  of 
reproach  against  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  them. 
His  worst  enemy  could  not  have  listened  to  this  conversation 
without  confessing  that  he  harbored  neither  malice  nor 
revenge  in  his  bosom.  Among  other  things,  he  related,  with 
the  most  tender  and  gratified  emotion,  the  following  inci- 
dent. An  old  Mississippi  friend,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  total  estrangement  had  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  politi- 
cal  differences,  was  visited  with  severe  misfortunes,  ending 
in  temporary  derangement  of  mind.  Not  long  before  he 
left  New  Orleans,  this  gentleman,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
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citj,  met  bim  one  day  as  be  was  stepping  aboard  a  steam- 
boat, and  rosbing  towards  bim,  eagerly  grasped  bis  band, 
exclaiming,  as  tbe  tears  trickled  down  bis  cbeeks  :  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Prentiss,  Iet*s  yon  and  I  be  friends  again  1 
I  always  liked  yon,  and  cannot  bear  tbis  alienation.  Let 
OS  be  firiends  again  I"* 

Anotber  day  was  spent  in  a  family  excursion  to  Hampton 
Beacb.  Before  starting,  be  insisted  on  getting  a  special 
supply  of  fisbing-tackle  and  overcoats.  Witb  bis  usual  pro- 
digality, be  pnrcbased  enougb  to  last  a  year  or  two.  Tbe 
ride,  and  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  ocean,  seemed  to  refresb  bis  wbole 
being.  But  be  was  sadly  depressed,  on  reacbing  tbe  botel, 
•by  learning  tbat  a  steamer  bad  just  arriTed,  bringing  news 
of  tbe  surrender  of  Gorgey.  Wben  be  caught  tbe  tenor 
of  tbe  intelligence,  bis  countenance  fell,  as  if  bis  own  coun- 
try bad  lost  an  army.  He  watched  with  profound  interest 
tbe  progress  of  tbe  great  Hungarian  struggle  ;  and  shortly 
after  his  return  South,  in  tbe  last  popular  address  eyer 
made  by  bim,  paid  a  gorgeous  tribute  to  the  heroism 
of  tbe  Magyar  patriots.  No  question  of  European  politics, 
probably,  ever  so  wrought  upon  bis  imagination.  It  seemed 
associated  in  bis  mind  with  all  the  romance  of  Eastern  his- 
tory, while  it  appealed  to  bis  judgment  as  a  contest  for  con- 
stitutional freedom. 

Another  day  was  spent  in  Boston,  where  be  had  tbe  plea^ 
sure  of  meeting  Mr.  Webster,  from  whom  be  receiTed  a 
cordial  inyitation  to  yisit  Marshfield  He  was  especially 
delighted  with  a  drive  out  through  several  of  the  ancient 
and  highly  cultivated  towns  which  form  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  expressing  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  that  he  might 
one  day  be  able  to  come  and  live  there  himself.    The  sigbt 


•  One  of  tbe  most  touching  trlbatei  to  Mr.  P.,  after  hli  death,  wm  from  an  Inanat 
porton.  It  appeared  In  a  Northern  pape^ ,  an4  was  written,  I  have  mbm  ream  It 
think,  b/  the  individual  referred  to  above. 
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of  80  mach  rural  scenery,  adorned  by  all  the  appliances  of 
art,  wealth,  and  elegant  taste,  seemed  to  bring  back  the 
memory  of  early  days,  and  reme,  for  a  moment,  the  wish  to 
grow  old  and  to  die  in  New  England. 

From  Boston  he  went  to  take  once  more  by  the  hand 
his  revered  firiend  Mr.  Clay,  then  sojoarning  at  New- 
port. Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  were  both,  at  this  time, 
in  feeble  health,  and  he  evidently  expected  long  to  sorrive 
them.  Little  did  he  dream  that  those  illnstrions  statesmen 
were  yet  to  perform  what  a  large  portion  of  their  country- 
men r^arded  as  their  greatest  works  of  patriotic  wisdom 
and  self-devotion  ! 

Another  excnrsion,  which  he  enjoyed  very  mach,  was  to 
Martha^s  Vineyard,  in  pursuit  of  blue-fish.  On  the  way,  he 
tarried  a  day  or  two  at  New  Bedford,  and  was  quite  asto- 
nished to  observe  the  princely  residences,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  which  that  beau- 
tifnl  city  has  built  for  itself  out  of  the  spoil  of  distant  oceans. 
In  his  Pilgrim  address,  he  had  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  tho 
hardy  whalemen  of  New  England.  "  Bold  and  restless  as  the 
old  Northern  Yikings,  they  go  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  mighty  deep.  The  ocean  is  their  pasture,  and  over 
its  wide  prairies  they  follow  the  monstrous  herds  that  feed 
upon  its  azure  fields.  As  the  hunter  casts  his  lasso  upon 
the  wild  horse,  so  they  throw  their  lines  upon  the  tumbling 
whale.  They  'draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook.'  They 
'  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons,'  and  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
strength,  they  '  part  him  among  the  merchants.'  To  them 
there  are  no  pillars  of  Hercules."  He  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing,  for  the  first  time,  the  implements  and 
fruits  of  this  adventurous  seamanship.  On  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  a  chowder  excursion  to  a  neighboring 
island-rock  was  arranged  by  Capt.  Robert  Gibbs,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  that  true-hearted  man,  we  soon  fonnd  our 
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BelTes  in  the  olfing,  when  lo  1   bearing  down  apon  os,  a 
itately  whale-ship, 

M  bound  fcr  th«  idM 
or  JftTan  or  Gftdire, 

Wtth  all  her  braTwy  on,  and  taek!«  trta^ 
8aUi   filled,    and   itreamera  waTing.** 

Fortunately,  she  chanced  at  that  moment  to  **  beare  to^  for 
a  farewell  visit  from  her  owner,  who  kindly  inrited  us 
aboard.  It  woold  take  a  long  time  to  describe  the  war- 
like appearance  and  immense  oatfit  of  one  of  these  "ntans  of 
the  deep.  Her  captain  was  a  young  man,  jnst  married,  aa 
we  understood  ;  and  four  years  might  elapse  ere  his  retoro. 
It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  his  manly  countenance 
was  somewhat  clouded.  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  are 
full  of  melancholy  tales  of  whalesbips  coming  in,  after  a 
weary  Toyage  round  the  world,  with  flag  half>mast,  to 
announce  to  the  young  wife  that  her  long-expected  lord, 
unknowing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  father,  sleeps  in  an 
ocean  grave.  Or,  while  still  far  from  the  shore,  the  youth* 
ful  captain,  eagerly  questioning  the  pilot  for  news  from  home 
— the  first,  perhaps,  that  has  greeted  him  since  his  depar- 
ture— is  smitten  with  the  dreadful  response  :  **  Your  wife 
and  child  are  both  dead  I"*  But  such  painful  images  boob 
Tanished,  as  her  canvas  tightening  before  a  stiff  breeze,  the 
gallant  vessel  resumed  her  course,  and  was  quickly  lost 
oeneath  the  distant  horizon.  This  little  episode  imparted 
new  zest  to  our  fishing  and  chowder,  and  when  the  sea 
excursion  was  completed  by  a  rural  walk  through  the  gai^ 


*  The  pastoral  ezperlenoe  of  oor  whalloff  ports,  during  tiie  last  half  eentwf 
wonld  afford  materials  for  a  book,  mt>re  Interesting  and  patkorie  than  any  tala  «f 
Icttoa. 
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den  of  Mr.  Arnold—  one  of  the  finest  in  all  New  England — 
he  bad  passed  a  day  of  such  pleasurable  and  salutary  excite- 
ment, that  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  score  more  like  it  wonld 
quite  restore  him  to  health  again. 

His  trip  to  Martha's  Vineyard  though  more  stirring,  wai 
rather  an  injury  than  a  benefit ;  for  the  blue-fish,  which  had 
proved  so  shy  in  the  Merrimac,  were  here  only  too  willing 
to  bite,  and  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  caught  several 
score  and  "  beaten  Black  Daniel "  (Mr.  Webster),  who  had 
been  there  just  before  him. 

He  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend 
the  annual  commencement  at  Bowdoin.  He  had  made  his 
arrangements  to  be  present,  but  a  temporary  lameness  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  his  room.  He  spoke  with  warm  affection 
of  his  Alma  MaUr,  and  said  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  old 
pines,  which  surround  it,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  their  branches,  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  him  while  at  college.  He  used  to  saunter  through 
them,  or  lie  down  under  their  summer  shade,  and  project 
fancy  sketches  of  the  future.  His  reminiscences  of  the  lec- 
ture-room of  Professor  Gleaveland  were  particularly  vivid, 
and  he  delighted  to  expatiate  upon  the  genial  gifts  and 
acquirements  of  that  veteran  in  Natural  Science. 

While  at  Newburyport,  he  was  gratified  with  making  thek 
acquaintance  ot  the  venerable  Daniel  Dana,  D.D.,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  versed  beyond  most  of  the 
profession  in  public  affairs.  He  seldom  appeared  more  in 
bis  element  than  when  discoursing  with  men  of  this  class ;  his 
rare  conversational  gifts  shone,  at  such  times,  with  unusual 
grace ;  and  there  was  always  in  his  manner  towards  old 
men  a  deference  and  refined  courtesy,  which  never  failed  to 
attract  and  charm  them.  In  his  wildest  days,  and  wh<Ai 
encircled  by  boisterous  companions,  the  preEence  of  a  cler 
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gyman,  whether  joang  or  old,  commanded  instant  respect* 
He  had,  as  has  been  said,  an  innate  delicacy  and  consi- 
derateness  of  feeling,  which  seemed  to  belong  rather  to  the 
gentle  nature  of  woman  than  to  that  of  a  man  exposed  to 
the  brazen  influences  of  the  world.  On  his  way  North, 
in  1840,  a  renerable  and  celebrated  divine— the  President 
of  one  of  oar  principal  colleges — ^became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  was  so  captiyated  by  his  manners  and  conversa* 
tion,  that,  after  they  had  trayelled  awhile  together,  one 
might  easily  have  mistaken  them  for  f&ther  and  son. 

His  conversational  powers  were,  indeed,  quite  as  remark- 
able as  his  more  public  gifts.  To  his  friends,  his  familiar 
talk  was  a  perennial  spring  of  genial  and  ever-varying 
delight.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusing  or 
instructive  anecdote,  partly  the  spoil  of  much  reading,  but 
still  more  of  it  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  own  experience  and 
observation  of  life.  His  manner  of  telling  a  story  was  very 
fine  ;  there  was  such  drollery  and  fun  and  gay  humor  in 
his  lo^k,  tone,  and  gesture,  that,  even  without  novelty  in 
the  matter,  or  point  in  the  language,  he  would  have  been 
a  most  entertaining  story-teller  ;  but  with  the  addition  of 
originality  and  a  diction  wrought  in  the  very  phrase  and 
spirit  of  the  comic  muse,  he  was  inimitable.  '^  Let  any  one,** 
writes  the  late  Judge  Bullard,  '*  let  any  one,  who  should 


*  Id  the  •ammer  of  1888,  he  made  an  excursion  from  Washington  In  comjynj 
with  oeveral  members  of  Oongrcss  and  other  friends.  It  was  a  swetterinff  day, 
and  as  the  partj  took  their  seats  together  In  the  cars  they  all,  one  after  another, 
poured  forth  a  thoughtless  and  profane  malediction  upon  the  weather.  A  plain 
Baptist  dergyman,  who  was  sitting  near,  at  once  expostulated  with  them  on  tiM 

iBipropriety  of  using  suoh  language.     One  >f  the  group,  Oen. ^  was  highly 

offended  at  the  reproof,  and  told  nim  to  **hush  up."  Mr.  Pnurnas,  however, 
iBsUntly  eame  to  the  rescue.  He  said,  the  rebuke  was  well-desenred ;  that  th« 
dergyman  bad  only  done  his  duty;  and  that  they  were  all  wrong,  wholly  wrooc 
Me  then  proceeded,  in  roost  eloquent  strain,  to  expatiate  upon  the  manner  In  whieb 
bis  mother  had  trained  him  to  treat  sacred  thinp.  I  mcflred  this  accooot,  m4 
•ng  since,  from  one  of  **ie  '>ffendlng  party. 
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bare  witnessed,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  the  represent- 
ation of  a  comedy,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for 
example,  sit  down  and  endeavor  to  gire  an  acconnt  of  it, 
from  memory,  in  writing  to  a  friend  ;  he  will  find  it  impos- 
Rible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  infinite  drollery^ 
of  the  playfnl  hnmor,  of  the  sadden  oatbreaks  of  eloqaencCp 
which  charmed  him  at  the  time,  bat  left  only  a  general 
impression  npon  the  mind.  Occasional  anecdotes  and 
repartees  he  might,  indeed,  recollect  qoite  yividly ;  bat 
then  the  pecnliar  manner  and  tarn  of  expression,  the  very 
aroma  of  wit,  has  evaporated,  and  cannot  be  restored. 
Many  and  many  an  evening  have  I  passed  in  the  society  of 
your  lamented  brother  for  a  series  of  years,  which  appeared 
afterwards,  and  even  yet,  a  delightfal  dream,  bat  it  woald 
be  an  atterly  hopeless  attempt  to  give  any  readable  acconnt 
of  them." 

His  conversation  was  as  mnch  characterized  by  solid 
jadgment  and  original  thonght,  as  by  wit  and  hnmor. 
Whatever  the  topic  of  discourse,  whether  literature,  poli- 
tics, law,  science,  or  philosophy,  he  was  ever  ready,  and  his 
observations  were  always  acnte,  striking,  and  marked  by  a 
vein  of  keen,  practical  sense.  His  mind  was  natarally 
reflective  and  inqoisitive,  while,  at  the  same  time,  singularly 
clear  and  accurate  in  its  perceptions.  He  never  talked 
vaguely  or  at  random  ;  his  words  always  had  a  plain  and 
definite  meaning.  His  very  jokes  he  *'  cracked  ^  with  intel- 
ligence ;  and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  perfect  resemblance 
between  his  conversation  and  his  oratory  ;  a  fine,  genial 
method  pervading  both.  His  intellect  was  so  potential,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  full  of  logical  force,  that  while  it  was 
continually  blossoming  forth  in  a  thousand  new  forms  of  wit 
and  fantasy,  he  never  counterfeited  truth  and  nature. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  fondness  for  booka 
of  fiction.    Thv^e  was,  probably,  not  a  prominent  scene,  or 
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eharacter,  in  all  the  works  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Cooper, 
Irving,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  with  which  he  was 
not  so  familiar  that  he  could  at  once  describe  or  repro- 
duce it  in  conyersation.  His  reading,  too,  embraced  a  great 
deal  of  periodical  literature.  One  of  his  special  favorites*  in 
this  line  was  Blackwood  *«  Magazine,  which  he  preferred  to 
all  others.  Bat  he  did  not  fail  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
graver  issues  of  the  press.  One  of  his  last  literary  inten- 
tions was  to  read  Dante  and  Plato,  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  whether  their  works  were  worthy  of  their  exalted 
fame.  He  expressed  much  delight  with  some  things  he  had 
recently  met  in  the  writings  of  those  two  models  of  noble 
scholarship  and  Christian  manhood — Dr.  Arnold  and  Julius 
Hare.  He  cherished  a  hearty  affection  for  Old  England, 
loved  to  speak  of  her  as  the  Mother  Country,  and  though 
not  insensible  to  her  faults,  was  fully  aware  of  the  vast  debt 
we  owe  to  her  for  no  small  portion  of  what  is  good  or  stable 
in  our  social  system,  our  law  and  our  political  institutions. 
This  feeling  was,  doubtless,  increased  by  his  observing  how 
the  demagogues,  and  certain  repudiators  fresh  from  Erin, 
.  instinctively  abused  the  land  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Many  other  points  might  be  dwelt  upon  ;  such  as  a  long 
discussion  on  the  old  distinction  between  reason  and  the 
understanding  ;  an  account  of  the  great  Poultney  claim,  for 
the  trial  of  which  he  had  just  prepared  an  elaborate  brief ; 
a  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  during  which  he 
spoke  with  warm,  grateful  interest  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  the  regard  they  had  shown  for  him,  adding, 
modestly,  that  some  things  in  his  career  might  perhaps 
encourage  those  of  them  who  were  poor  ;  another  ride  to 
the  sea  in  quest  of  quails  and  sand-birds,  during  which  he 
gave  some  highly  interesting  incidents  of  Mr.  Clay's  oratory, 
•nd  answered  many  questions  about  his  own,  expressing  at 
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the  end  his  otter  dread  of  ''  going  into  the  hands  of  tne 
repcrters  f  oar  long  after-dinner  talks  nnder  the  garden- 
trees  ; — bnt  it  is  time  to  draw  these  reminiscences  to  a 
close. 

How  yiyidly,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  I  recall  the  last  time 
I  e^er  saw  him  I  It  was  on  a  fine  aotnmnal  morning,  as  he 
was  leaving  Newbnryport  for  Washington  City,  whither  he 
was  called  on  professional  business.  The  plan  was,  that  he 
fhonld  rejoin  his  wife  and  children  at  New  Bedford,  and 
pass  a  conple  of  weeks  there  with  as  many  of  the  family  as 
conld,  in  the  meanwhile,  be  assembled.  He  was  in  excellent 
spirits  and  exceedingly  gentle  ;  as  he  stood  for  some  time 
conversing  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  who  also  awaited  tho 
cars,  his  countenance  beamed  with  that  peculiar  radiance, 
which  marked  it  in  earlier  days ;  at  length,  the  signal 
whistle  was  heard,  and  saying,  with  his  sweet  smile,  "I 
shall  see  yon  in  New  Bedford — take  good  care  of  my  hen 
and  chickens  I"  he  bade  me  farewell,  and  gave  me  the  last 
earthly  grasp  of  that  bountiful  hand  I 

He  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up  the  visit  to 
New  Bedford,  and  go  home  in  the  steamer  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  September,  or  else  return  by  the  southern  land  route, 
which  was  wholly  beyond  his  strength.  The  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  my  little  boy  prevented  me  from  meeting  him  in 
New  York  ;  but  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Stearns, 
joined  him  there,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  parting 
token,  as  the  noble  steamer  bore  him  away  to  his  South' 
western  home. 

He  thus  announced  his  safe  arrival : 

ICt  Dkab  Bbothkb: — 

We  arrived  here  safe  and  soaod  the  day  befort 
yesterday,  a*  five  oVock,  p.  m.    I  telegraphed  William,  re^ineet- 
VOL,  I'.  28* 
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iDg  him  to  inform  yon  and  mother,  so  that  I  presume  yon  arc^ 
by  this  time,  aware  of  oar  safety  and  welfare.  We  had  a  terri« 
ble  time  for  the  first  two  days :  the  sea  ^^  wrought  '*  exceedingly. 
There  was  a  severe  gale  and  our  vessel  rolled  among  the  waves 
like  a  child's  plaything.  Every  one  on  board  was  sick.  I  suf- 
fered much  more  than  Mary  or  the  children.  For  three  days 
I  vomited  continually,  and  suffered  more  than  ever  I  did  before 
in  my  life.  To  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  night,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  startling  cry  oi  fire^  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  many  of 
the  passengers,  who  burst  from  tlieir  staterooms  in  the  mos^t 
inconceivable  alarm.  The  fire,  which  originated  from  a  broken 
lamp,  was  soon  quelled ;  and  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  we 
bad  a  quiet,  and,  excepting  that  it  was  very  hot,  a  pleasant 
voyage.  The  vessel  moved  alung  as  smoothly  as  if  it  were 
in  the  river.  There  was  a  beautiful  moon,  and  we  frequently 
sat  up  on  deck  till  midnight. 

I  find  the  city  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  hospitals,  bat  none  ha\e 
occurred  as  yet  in  private  practice,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
allow  any  serious  apprehension  of  an  epidemic.  We  found  our 
house  had  just  been  painted,  and  everything  was,  of  course, 
topsy-turvy.  Mary  is  busy  putting  things  in  order,  but  it  will 
take  several  days  to  make  it  look  like  home.  We  shall  not  go 
up  to  Natchez,  but  have  written  for  Mrs.  Williams  to  come 
down,  and  bring  dear  little  Seargy.  We  are  longing  to  see  him. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  I  regret  the  sudden  and  almost  rude 
manner  in  which  we  terminated  our  visit.  I  had  anticipated 
much  pleasure  in  sojourning  with  you  at  New  Bedford  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  do  not  doubt  we  should  have  had  a  very  delight- 
Ail  visit.  It  went  very  hard  with  me  to  give  it  up.  I  especially 
grieve  that  I  left  without  seeing  our  dear  mother  again.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  I  acted  wisely  in  following  your  sag- 
geation  and  coming  on  the  Ohio.  My  business  affairs  required 
my  attention,  and  the  climate  here  is  also,  at  this  season,  mf»r« 
genial  for  me  than  that  of  the  North.  I  have  no  doubt  my  health 
will  DOW  be  rapidly  restored.    I  believe  the  journey  has  been  of 
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great  .'^moe  to  me,  and  also  to  Mary  and  the  cliildren.  The 
latter  especially  are  as  fat  and  hearty  as  so  maay  little  p  ^.  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that  after  mother  and  A.  liave 
removed  to  Newark,  I  shall  pay  them  a  flying  visit  every  year 
or  two ;  and  I  also  live  in  hope  that  we  shall  yet  have  mother 
to  spend  a  winter  with  us  in  New  Orleans. 

I  trost  that  a  kind  Providence  has  restored  yonr  dear  little 
boy  to  health,  and  that  yon  are  now  free  from  all  affliction.  I 
ain  looking  anxiously  fur  letters  from  yon  all.  2Iary  joins  me 
in  love  to  L.,  yonrsel^  and  the  children. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

SXAROBNT. 


TO  BIB  MOTBEB. 

Nbw  Oalsaks,  Oct.  81, 184». 

Mt  Diab  Motbxk: — 

I  have  delayed  writing  longer  than  I  intended, 
owing  to  varions  causes  beyond  my  control.  We  have  all  been 
suffering  much  from  cold  since  our  return,  first  one,  and  then 
another.  At  present  Seargy  and  I  are  the  afflicted  ones.  The 
weathei  is  delightful,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  plea.'iant 
winter.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  me,  to  leave  without 
seeing  you  again;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  we  came 
out  at  the  time  we  did.  Mrs.  Williams  has  paid  us  a  nice  visit; 
she  brought  Seargy  down  with  her.  I  would  give  anything 
if  yon  could  see  him.  He  is  entirely  different  from  all  tiie 
rest,  both  in  appearance  and  dispo^ition.  He  is  more  quiet 
and  sensitive  than  either  of  the  other  children.  Little  Una 
walks  perfectly  well  now,  and  is  running  about  all  the  time. 
All  of  them  remember  you,  and  talk  a  great  deal  about  you.  I 
have  still  the  strongest  hope  and  belief  that  you  will  8(M)n  come 
and  spend  a  winter  with  us.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  now  I 
I  never  saw  more  beautiful  weather.  It  is  cool,  without  frost, 
and  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly  lor  more  than  a  week. 

I  suppose  Ania  is  now  safely  settled  in  her  new  home.  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  pleased  wit^  the  change.  It 
Is  better  in  all  respects  for  her  and  Mr.  S.,  lier  children,  an^ 
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for  yoQ.  When  you  move  there,  as  you  will,  of  conrse,  in  th« 
spring,  yon  will  find  it  a  ranch  pleasanter  place  than  Newbnry* 
port.  Tiie  climate  is  milder  and  better  fitted  for  yonr  health. 
Perhaps,!  may  take  a  rapid  trip  North  myself,  and  asidst  in 
your  removal.  However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle 
that ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  yon  mnst  make  yourself  as  com* 
fortable  as  possible.  Ton  will  feel  very  lonesome,  of  course,  in 
A.^B  absence,  bnt  then  it  will  be  only  for  a  short  time.  Good 
Elinor  E.  will,  I  trust,  be  with  yon,  and  will  prove  a  great 
comfort.  Mnry  and  I  will  write  you  often,  so  I  hope  yon  will 
not  1)0  dispirited  at  the  prospect  of  the  winter.  I  start  on 
Monday  to  attend  courts  in  the  country,  and  shall  be  gone 
three  or  four  weeks.  Mary  and  the  children  join  me  in  much 
love  to  you,  and  kind  remembrance  to  Miss  Elinor. 

Tour  aflfectionute  and  devoted  son, 

Sbabgkbt. 

On  the  lOth  of  Dec,  he  wrote  : 

I  returned  a  week  ago  from  a  month^s  trip  into  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  was  so  worn  out  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  anything  before  to-day.  I  went  to  the 
parish  of  Morehouse  to  attend  the  trial  of  an  important  will 
case.  The  weather  waa  very  inclement  and  the  roads  horrible, 
■ome  thirty  or  forty  miles  being  through  the  worst  swamp 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  from  cold  and  wet^ 
and  have  had,  in  consequence,  a  slight  return  of  my  old  malady, 
have  been  improving  slowly  since  I  got  home ;  but  it  will  take 
a  week  or  two  before  I  can  expect  to  recover  my  strength 
entirely.  On  the  whole,  however,  my  general  health  is  better 
than  when  I  returned  from  the  North.  Mary  wrote  yon,  I 
believe,  that  I  had  had  an  operation  performed  on  my  throati 
which  resulted  mofrt  beneficially ;  it  has  nearly  cured  me  of  m^ 
gaggiQg  fits  in  the  morning. 

Toi  see  the  Whigs  have  been  defeated  in  this  State.  It  was 
no  more  than  I  expected;  they  can  never  bear  snocess. 
Immediately  after  victory  they  disband,  and  throw  away  their 
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•mifl.    Of  oonne,  the  next  contest  ficds  them  wholly  nnpre 
pared.    Poor  old  Zack  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  this  winter,  I 
fear.     He  will  find  demagogues  and  politicians  mnch  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  Mexicans. 

On  Forefather's  Day,  although  extremely  feeble,  he  made 
a  special  effort  to  be  present  at  the  New  England  Dinner, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  his  sentiments  upon  the  troubled 
state  of  the  country.  He  offered  a  toast  expressive  of  a 
fervent  wish,  that  the  time  might  never  come  when  a  citizeri 
of  New  Orleans  should  find  himself  a  stranger  in  Boston,  or 
a  citizen  of  Boston  be  a  foreigner  in  New  Orleans.  He  then 
proceeded,  in  a  most  icpressive  speech,  to  point  out,  can* 
didly  and  plainly,  the  faults  on  both  sides,  North  and  South, 
set  forth  the  incalculable  woes  that  would  follow  disunion, 
and  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  if  such  a  calamity  was 
coming,  he  could  only  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  land  of  his 
wife  and  children.  At  the  Dinner,  a  year  before,  he  had 
pronounced  a  glowing  and  heartfelt  eulogy  upon  the  Pilgrim 
wu>thers. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  : 

I  wish  yon,  my  dearest  mother,  a  happy  and  merry  Ohristmas. 
Wonld  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it  with  Mary,  the  children,  and 
myself  I  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  days  I  ever  saw ;  Just  oool 
enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  the  sun  as  bright  as  if  it  had 
never  been  covered  by  a  cloud.  Indeed  we  have  had  several 
days  of  the  most  beautiful  weather  you  can  imagine.  Mary  has 
been  up  to  her  elbows,  for  the  last  week,  making  boned  tui^ 
keys,  mince-pies,  and  other  goodies,  while  the  children,  under 
pretence  of  helping  Mamma,  manage  to  get  their  fingers  wher- 
ever there  are  any  plums  or  spices.  The  dear  little  things  are 
In  excellent  health,  and  enjoy  themselves  beyond  measure.  Una 
is  the  gayest  of  them  all ;  she  is  singing  and  liopping  abont  all 
day  like  a  bird.  Oh  I  how  del.ghted  we  should  all  be  if  yoo 
were  away  from  cold  Newbnryport,  and  enjoying  this  sunny 
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dfty  with  as  *  *  *  My  health  ia  gradaallj  bal 
firmly  improving.  Mary  and  the  children  are  all  well,  and 
join  in  mach  love  to  yon  and  our  good  friend  Miss  Elinor.  God 
bless  yon,  my  dear  mother. 

Early  in  1850  his  health  became  so  feeble  that  he  could 
with  difBcnlty  eat  or  sleep  ;  yet,  he  scarcely  ever  worked  so 
hard.  A  single  case  before  the  Recorder  occupied  nearly 
three  weeks,  exposing  him  to  the  worst  kind  of  New 
Orleans  winter  weather,  when  he  shoald  have  rather  kept 
his  bed.  His  disease  became  more  and  more  obstinate,  and 
oftentimes,  after  toiling  all  day  at  his  office,  or  in  coart,  ho 
would  pass  a  large  part  of  the  night  in  painful  attacks, 
followed  by  severe  fainting  turns.  He  was  a  perfect 
novice  in  sickness,  and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  men  of 
robust  constitution  and  strong  will,  he  found  it  hard  to 
follow  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  to  subject  himself  to  medical 
prescription.  A  terrible  restlessness  and  nervous  irritability 
also  seized  upon  him-4ure  precnraors  of  what  was  coming  I 
One  human  being  alone  could  tell  his  sufferings,  mental  and 
physical,  during  this  sad  winter.  His  own  graphic  picture 
of  the  poor  Irishman  besieged  by  famine,  is  scarcely  an 
exaggerated  description  of  the  manner  in  which  his  relent- 
less foe  conquered  him.  He  made  heroic  and  desperate 
resistance  ;  but  it  was  a  case  past  cure,  as  many  of  his 
friends  too  plainly  saw.  Indeed  he,  at  times,  felt  it  himself. 
The  following  touching  reminiscence  by  Col.  Joseph  B.  Cobb, 
shows  this  : 

A  few  months  anterior  to  his  death,  he  chanced  to  viial 
Mobile,  hoping  that  the  fresh  sea  air  might  recruit  him  suffi- 
ciently to  enter  witli  wonted  seal  upon  the  argument  of  aa 
important  law-case,  then  pending  in  some  court  at  New  Orleans. 
I  arrived  in  Mob'le  the  day  he  had  appitinted  to  leave.  Not 
finding  him  at  his  hotel,  I  was  directed  to  gc  down  to  the  New 
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Orleans  packet,  as  be  had  already  embarked  f«>r  retnrn  with  her 

to  his  home.    There  I  found  liim,  bat  sadly,  sadly  alteretl.    I 

aaw  at  a  glanoe  that  the  Death-angel  had  already  mArkcd  him  for 

early  prey.    The  hollow,  sonken  eye,  and  the  peaked  nose,  and 

sallow  cheek,  indicated  too  plainly  that  di8ea<(e  had  baffled  skill 

and  science,  and  that  the  sands  of  life  were  fast  running  out.    I 

was  too  much  touched  not  to  show  my  feelings.     He  fixed  hii 

eye  steadily  on  me,  and  anked  if  his  appearance  did  not  shock 

me,  and  if  I  did  not  think  ^^  that  he  was  nearly  ready  for  the 

shroud  and  the  coffin.*'    Finding,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I 

confess,  that  he  was  entirely  calm  and  resigned  to  any  event,  I 

oould  not  reconcile  myself  to  act  nncandidly  with  him  at  so 

serious  a  time ;  and  I,  therefore,  said  to  him  that  his  looks  fully 

confirmed  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for  his  health  fr(»m  the 

many  rumors  that  had  reached  me,  and  that  I  regretted  to  say 
that  necessity  seemed  to  require  of  him  to  set  his  house  in 

order  for  the  last  earthly  trial.    His  reply  was,  that  he  thought 

his  chances  for  recovery  quite  hopeless,  and  that  his  mind  was 

made  up  to  await  the  event. 

We  then  left  the  lower  saloon,  and  found  seats  upon  the  upper 
deck.  While  there  c«)n versing,  a  little,  sickly- looking  fruit- 
girl  came  up  to  ns,  offering  to  sell  her  apples  and  oranges.  The 
ofl^er  was  so  common  that  I  turned  off,  and  continued  our  con- 
versation, without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  little  cateress. 
Your  brother's  features,  however,  lighted  up  into  a  most  benig- 
nant smile  and  expression ;  and  although  he  could  not  venture 
to  eat  her  fruit,  he  bought  the  worth  of  several  dimes,  only  to 
give  them  to  the  passing  servants  of  the  boat.  His  heart  could 
never  resist  an  appeal,  and  tliis  little  incident  seems  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  some  suddenly-aroused  sympathy,  induced,  most 
probably,  by  the  wau  appearance  and  sickly  complexion  of  the 
poor  young  girl. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Pskntiss  had,  in  the  pocket  of  his  sartont* 
an  idle  production  of  mine;  and,  after  most  kindly  oompli* 
menting  its  poor  merits  (which  I  felt  was  rather  tlie  result  of 
partiality  for  the  author,  than  the  unbiased  judgment  of  aa 
accomplished  critic,  as  he  was),  he  proceeded  to  ssy,  in  a  tons 
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of  Btriking  sadness,  that  h«  always  had  cherished  a  taste  Ibc 
literature,  and  that  he  only  regretted  the  waste  of  sn  many 
bright  hours  of  his  life,  which  might  ht^v^  been  devoted  to  the 
more  dose  coltiTation  of  this  taste.  I  replied  that  there  were 
few  literary  men  who  would  not  willingly  give  up  their  hopes 
of  fame  for  that  which  already  clustered  around  his  name.  He 
answered,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  that  the  world^s  applause 
had  always  astonished  him ;  that  whilst  he  was  not  oonscioos 
of  ever  having  neglected  the  bnsinees  of  client  or  constituent,  he 
liad  really  been  an  idle  man;  that  he  felt  he  had  not  improved 
his  time  as  he  might  and  should  have  done.  This  very  humble 
estimation  of  his  career  was  not  cellared  by  me,  and  I  wondered 
that  a  man  who  had  filled  his  country  with  his  fame  as  an  ora- 
tor should  entertain  fo  lowly  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  met  with  your  brother.  He 
partially  promised  to  join  me  in  New  York  or  at  Niagara  Falls 
during  the  summer  following ;  but  the  rapid  incursions  of  his 
ruthless  di8ea.<e,  the  fond  attachments  of  home  and  family,  and, 
I  suppose,  the  multipiication  of  business,  prevented  the  ftilfill- 
ment  of  his  projects.  He  afterwards,  as  I  learned,  gave  me  the 
last  proof  of  quite  a  long  friendship  by  writing,  for  one  of  the 
New  Orleans  papers,  a  very  flattering  notice  of  the  idle  work 
already  alluded  to. 

In  spite,  however,  of  nis  own  misgivings  and  of  the  warn- 
ing of  friends,  he  continued  his  labors  with  unabated  dili- 
gence, and  fancied  that  every  little  lull  in  his  malady  was  an 
omen  of  returning  health.  It  is  wonderful  how  this  sort  of 
delusion  will  seize  upon  minds  of  the  clearest  judgment,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  almost  infantile  credulity  respect* 
ing  the  plainest  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Prentiss  it  was,  no  doubt,  owing  in  part  to  the 
consciousness  of  unbroken  mental  power,  and  also  to  that 
marvellous  faculty  of  hope  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Early  in  February  he  writes  :  ''My  health  is  improving, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  be  entirely  restored,  so  soon  as  the 
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•pring  weather  commences."  Ou  the  9th  of  March  he 
writes  to  his  mother :  ''  My  health  is  tolerable,  bat  I  do 
not  doabt  will  improve  rapidlj  as  the  warm  weather 
adyances.  I  have  taken  a  beautifal  cottage  on  the  sea- 
shore for  the  summer.  It  is  at  Pass  Christian.  There  is  a 
fine  fmit-orchard  and  garden  attached,  and  a  splendid 
grapery.  Mary's  health  is  not  very  good,  and  I  am  anzioas 
iihe  shonld  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  She  and  the 
children  will  move  over  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  not 
return  till  November.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  till  the 
latter  part  of  Jnne.  It  will  be  a  delightful  place  for  them, 
and  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  escaping  from  the  city 
and  breathing  the  pure  sea-breeze." 

On  the  29th  of  March  he  writes  again  to  his  youngest 
brother : 

I  am  several  letters  in  arrears  to  you ;  but,  in  reality,  I  have, 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  been  so  under  the  weather  from 
ill  health  and  hard  work,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  put 
pen  to  paper.  «  «  *  j  jji^y^  jj^^  plenty  of  profes- 
sional business  this  winter,  but  most  of  it  is  of  slow  growth, 
being  of  a  litigated  character,  and  calculated  to  last  several 
years. 

We  are  all  pretty  well,  though  the  children  are  cora plaining  a 
good  deal  of  colds,  and  Mary  is  troubled  with  an  inflamroation 
of  the  throat.  Our  weather  has  been  horrid  during  ihe  labt  few 
days — cold,  raining,  and  occ&^ionally  freezing.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  health  of  your  own  family  is  so  much  improved. 
I  long  to  hear  of  my  dear  motlier's  safe  removal  and  p1eai>ant 
settlement  at  Newark.  I  think  it  alniof<t  certain  that  I  shall  make 
a  hasty  trip  to  New  York  in  July  or  August.  I  have  some  pro- 
fessional business  which  will  probably  require  my  attention  a 
few  days  at  Washington  Oity,  and  if  I  go  there  it  will  be  tia 
Newark.  I  shall  probably  take  one  of  the  fine  steamers  firoiB 
here  to  New  York,  but  cannot  now  designate  the  time. 


i 
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I  need  not  say  how  delighted  we  all  were  to  get  tidings  of  8 
It  did  me  good  to  hear  he  was  in  such  fine  health  and  spiritSi 
and  that  the  thirst  for  gold  had  not  destroyed  his  humanity. 
8.  was  always  kind  and  benevolent,  and  I  have  strong  ezpecta 
tions  now  that  socoess  will  crown  his  laborioas  career.  I  had 
began  to  feel  strong  misgivings  as  to  his  safety;  bat  safely 
arrived  in  California,  in  good  health,  I  see  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  prosperous  resulL 

I  have  neither  strength  nor  spirits  at  present  to  say  anything 
about  politics,  except  that  I  think  we  shall  pass  safely  through 
the  crisis.  Webster*s  speech  is  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  an 
American  Senator;  but  more  another  time* 

The  news  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  arriving  aboat  this  time, 
Mr.  Prentiss  pronoanced  a  warm-hearted  eulogy  npou  his 
character.  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  some  of  the  gpreat 
South  Carolinian's  political  doctrines,  especially  that  of 
Nullification  ;  but  he  took  delight  in  rendering  honor  to  his 
many  noble  qualities  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  his 
intellect. 

The  latter  part  of  April  he  was  gratified  by  a  highly 
flattering  invitation  from  the  "  Story  Law  Association,"  of 
Harvard  University,  to  deliver  their  first  Annual  Address. 
"  I  can  never  forget,"  says  Judge  McCaleb,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  "  the  feelings  of  gratified  pride  he 
expressed  on  the  reception  of  that  invitation,  or  the  emo- 
tions of  regret  he  betrayed  at  being  compelled,  by  his  feeble 
health,  to  decline  it.  Had  his  physical  strength  been  ade- 
quate to  the  task,  Petrarch,  in  the  solitudes  of  Yaucluse, 
never  responded  with  a  prouder  enthusiasm  to  the  summons 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  to  receive  in  its  capitol, 
and  from  the  hands  of  a  Senator  of  Rome,  the  laurel  crown, 
AS  the  reward  of  poetic  merit,  than  would  our  gifted  orator 
have  obeyed  the  request  of  the  members  of  his  noble  profe» 
sion    in    that  ancient  University.     But  the  triumph  of 
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Petrarch  was  not  ruserved  for  oar  friend.  His  melancbolj 
fate  more  Bolemni  j  reminds  as  of  that  other  devoted  child  of 
Italian  song,  who  had  '  ponred  his  spirit  over  Palestine,^ 
and  whose  summons  to  the  honors  of  the  lanrel  wreath  was 
bat  a  sammous  to  his  grave.'* 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  invitation  : 

In  annooncing  this  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Asso* 
elation,  allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice  the  objects  which  it 
has  in  view,  namely,  **to  give  the  Institution  a  nattonal 
character,  to  promote  its  general  welfare,  to  revive  the  pleasing 
memories  of  legal  study,  to  elevate  the  btandard  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  to  purify  it  from  all  sectional  and  party  feelings.** 
We  are  the  disciples  of  the  great  legal  fathers,  and  would  assist 
in  admiDiBtering  the  law  as  we  learn  it  from  them,  giving  ti> 
every  citizen  the  rights  belonging  to  him  under  the  Oonsti- 
tution. 

You  will  meet  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  every  State 
In  the  Union,  and  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Massa- 
chusetts; and  it  will  be  the  greatest  gratification  to  them  to 
bear  the  voice  of  him  so  well  known  in  the  capitol,  and  whose 
remarks  on  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Adams  have  not  yet  fiiided  from 
their  ears. 

On  learning  of  his  severe  illness,  the  secretary  wrote  : 

The  pre-eminent  regard,  in  which  yon  are  held,  caused  the 
Story  Law  Association  to  hope  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  voice  as  Orator  of  their  First  Anniversary ;  but 
the  news  of  your  ill-liealth  has  turned  their  expected  Joy  into 
sadness.  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the 
Oration,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Kent  has  accepted  the  Presidency.* 


*  The  prenure  •f  poMlo  dutlei  preTented  Mr.  WelMtor  firom  dellrerinf  Ibt 
iddrtM.  His  place,  howerer,  wum  well  lupplled  by  Mr.  Choate,  who  proDOoneei 
an  oration  memorable  alike  for  its  high-toned,  national  tentimentt,  and  for  tht 
rhetorical  power  and  beauty  with  which  they  were  ezpr«ued.-~Bi>. 
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The  following  is  the  ast  of  that  long  series  of  letters  t€ 
his  mother,  which  had  ran  on  now  through  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  : 

Nbw  Obuusb,  May  ».  1860. 

Mt  Dearest  Mother  : — 

I  hftve  been  prostrated  for  three  weeks  by  a  severe 
attack  of  my  old  disease.*  For  ten  days  I  have  been  lying  on 
my  back,  unable  to  sit  up,  or  scarcely  to  move.  By  the  blessing 
of  a  kind  Providence,  I  am  now  rspidly  recovering,  and  in  a  few 
days  shalL  if  I  do  not  get  a  set-back,  be  entirely  well.  I  attri- 
bute my  attack  to  over-ezeriion  in  Court  and  exposure  to  the 
weather.  I  bad  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  disease  all 
winter,  but  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  prevent  my  attention  to 
business.  Some  very  important  cases,  however,  compelled  me, 
during  inclement  weather,  to  attend  Otmrt  many  days  in  sno- 
oession,  which,  doubtless,  aggravated  the  malady,  and  brought 
on  the  bad  spell  from  which  I  am  Juet  recovering.  I  think  it 
will  do  me  good.  I  have  not  felt  better  for  a  year,  and  all  I 
want  now  is  a  little  more  strength.  Day  before  yesterday  was 
the  first  day  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything. 

I  have  begged  Mary  to  write  you  often,  as  I  could  not  myself. 
80  I  suppose  she  has  advised  you  of  the  progress  of  my  attack* 
I  was  deliglited  to  learn  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Newark,  and 
trust  that  you  begin,  by  tins  time,  to  feel  at  home  and  to  like 
the  ohange.  I  think  your  move  a  most  fortunate  one,  and  can* 
not  but  believe  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  mother,  Mary  has  concluded 
to  give  up  our  notion  of  spending  the  summer  on  the  sea-shorSi 
and  will  spend  it  at  Longwuod.  In  that  event,  I  shall  probably, 
in  July,  make  a  rapid  trip  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  try  tha 
waters  for  a  sliort  time. 

Give  much  love  to  Anna  and  Mr.  Stearns  and  the  children, 
also  to  William  and  his  family.  Remember  me  kindly  and 
affeotionately  to  Miss  F K .    As  soon  as  I  get  a  littk 
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itronger,  I  will  write  you  again.    In  the  meantinie,  I  remain  aa 
•?er 

Your  most  affecticna1»  and  devoted  son, 

8.  S.  PBBintas. 

About  three  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  me,  in  a  strong,  dia* 
tinct  hand,  as  follows.  It  was  the  last  letter  I  ever  receiyed 
from  him  : 

Nbv  OwLBun,  /wM  %  18M. 

Mt  Dsab  BftonnB : — 

I  am — still  thanks  to  a  kind  Providenoe^improT- 
ing  rapidly  in  Iiealth,  though  more  slowly  than  I  oould  wish  in 
strength.  It  is  certainly  a  very  strange  disease.  One  feels  per- 
fectly well,  when  tlie  slightest  imprudence  tlirows  everything 
aback,  and  one  has  to  get  well  again  from  the  beginning.  I  am 
dieting  with  great  care;  I  eat  nothing  bat  tea  and  dry  toast, 
with  occasionally  a  little  bit  of  Iamb  i>r  mutton.  Pastry,  fruit, 
especially  apples^  are  mala  prohibita.  For  several  days  I  have 
been  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  but  am  very  weak  and 
feeble ;  I  shall  not  recover  my  strength  till  I  get  away  from  this 
enervating  climate.  I  am  staying  at  the  St.  Charles  HoteL 
Mary  and  the  children  went  up  to  Longwood  ten  days  ago ;  and, 
notwithstanding  my  weakness,  my  business  in  Court  has  kept 
me  so  busy  during  the  time,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write 
yon  before.  I  believe  I  told  yon  in  my  last  how  we  had  changed 
our  plans,  for  the  summer  at  least,  and  probably  for  next  year. 
I  have  broken  up  housekeeping,  and  am  going  in  for  a  general 
curtailment  of  expenses,  to  see  if  I  cannot  work  out  of  debt. 
What  a  jubilee  I  would  have  if  I  could  once  again  stand  forth 
and  say,  I  owe  no  man  a  cent  1  Well,  I  am  going  to  strive  for 
iU  The  rapid  growth  of  our  four  beautiful  children  warns  me 
that  I  must  make  some  provision  for  their  education.  When 
Mary  comes  down  in  the  winter  to  stay  a  month  or  so,  I  will 
take  rooms.  This  arrangement  will  save  from  twe  thousand 
five  hundred  to  three  tliousand  dollars  a  year.  One  or  twr 
years  will  be  sonr.ething  handsome. 
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At  Longwood,  in  the  meantime,  tliey  are  all  most  de1ight> 
fully  situated  among  fruits,  flowers,  solitude,  and  salubrity. 
Since  poor  M.^s  death,  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  oontinaally 
urging  Mary  to  come  and  live  at  Longwood,  awhile  at  least.* 
The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  and  I  am  making  all  sorti 
of  improvements  for  them.  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  at  least  half 
of  my  time  with  them,  and  Mary  will  pass  part  of  the  winter 
here  with  me.  Of  course  I  shall  suffer  most  from  this  tempo- 
rary separation,  but  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  best.  Th« 
children,  especially,  will  grow  up  much  more  pure  and  healthy 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  among  the  little  half-negrc 
progeny  of  the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans. 

I  hope  to  get  my  business  arranged  for  the  summer  In  the 
oonrse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  when  I  shall  go  up  to  Longwood, 
spend  a  fortnight  with  my  family,  and  then  go  direct  to  the  Vir- 
ginia  Springs.  This  course  is  advised  by  my  physician,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  best  fur  restoring,  what  alone  I  now 
need,  my  strength.  I  shall  strive  to  come  on  and  take  a  fishing 
expedition  with  you,  though  not  as  early  as  you  wish.  My  love 
to  your  dear  family,  and  believe  me  always 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

S.  8.  Pbkhtub. 

Love  to  Anna,  William,  and  their  fomilies.  Enclose  this  to 
mother.  I  intended  writing  her  to-day,  but  it  tires  me  so  maoh, 
I  will  put  it  off  two  or  three  days.  I  think  she  may  rely  confi- 
dently on  seeing  me  this  summer. 

The  final  hoar  was  now  rapidly  drawing  near,  and  eTery 
thing  seemed  mercifully  ordered  to  make  ready  for  its 
advent.     His  wife,  exhansted  by  heavy  cares  and  incessant 

*  **  I  would  not  wiih  you  to  m*  the  Usk  Dftgocrrt  b«  bad  Ukon.  Doalh  ll 
mprinled  on  his  faoe.  AIm!  I  baTO  wen  Itf  approachct  for  lh«  liai  tw«lTO> 
Bontb«,  and  ililt  was  one  reason  why  I  was  so  anzloas  Uiey  shoold  break  op  al 
New  Orleans  and  come  here  for  the  summer.  I  hoped  the  quiet  an*!  the  eoontry 
•tr  might  restore  his  health ;  but,  In  any  event,  I  desired  we  might  b4  aU  itg^lhtr* 
^JUroot  from  a  LetUr  i^Mt%,  W.,  d.xtei,  Long^oood,  Jui%  99, 18S0. 
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rigils,  had  been  persaaded  by  him,  sorelj  against  her  will, 
to  precede  him  with  the  children  to  Longwood  ;  the  tronbla 
of  moving  was  thus  past,  and  several  weeks  of  rest  were 
secured  to  strengthen  her  for  the  death-bed  ministration. 
Indeed,  when  all  was  over,  it  was  impossible  to  look  back 
and  not  be  struck  with  the  many  circumstances  which  indi- 
cated the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  arranging  the  whole 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  How  our  Heavenly  Father 
loves  to  alleviate  the  terror  and  brighten  the  memory  of 
His  sharp  afflictions,  by  the  halo  of  goodness  wherewith  He 
often  invests  them  I 

After  the  departure  of  his  family  he  continued  his  labors 
with  an  almost  insane  energy,  replying  playfully  to  the 
remonstrances  of  friends  who  urged  him  to  leave  at  once  : 
"  Oh  !  but  one  cannot  make  a  summer  campaign  North  with- 
out pecuniary  ammunilian!"  And  this  answer  was,  in  his  case, 
no  mere  jest.  **  Amid  the  excitement  of  the  forum,"  says 
Judge  McCaleb,  "he  was  unconscious  of  the  rapid  decay 
of  the  organs  of  life.  Heedless  alike  of  the  solemn  admoni- 
tions  of  friends,  and  the  increased  debility  of  an  overtasked 
and  broken  constitution,  he  continued,  day  after  day,  to 
redouble  his  exertions,  and  seemed  to  regulate  his  physical 
action  by  the  mighty  energies  of  a  mind  that  scorned  all 
sympathy  with  the  feeble  frame  on  which  it  was  dependent 
for  support.  One  of  the  most  important  arguments  made 
by  him  before  this  tribunal — I  allude  to  that  in  the  case  of 
the  heirs  of  Pultney  vs.  the  City  of  Lafayette — was  delivered 
from  his  seat,  his  declining  health  rendering  it  impossible  for 
him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Court ;  and  yet  I  may 
with  confidence  appeal  to  his  able  and  generous  antagonist 
on  that  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  systematio 
arrangement  and  masterly  ability  with  which  every  argu- 
ment, aLd  all  the  learning  that  could  tend  to  the  elucidatioo 
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of  the  importaat  qnestioos  involved,  were  presented  to  the 
Court."* 

In  the  midst  of  this  straggle  with  his  mortal  foe,  he 
did  not  omit  the  solemn  offices  of  friendship  A  gifted 
yonng  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  him  in  many  points 
of  intellect  and  character,  died  at  this  time  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  same  disease  with  which  he  himself  was  afflicted. 
The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  a  tonching  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  friend. 

The  following  letters  show  how  his  heart  yearned  towards 
his  wife  and  children,  and  how  mindful  he  still  was  of  what* 
ever  concerned  their  happiness  : 

Nair  Obiaim,  Jimm  10,  ISbO. 

Mt  Drabbst  Wife  : — 

Mr.  Hammet  U  going  op  to  Lake  Providenoe  this 
evening  on  the  Lowndes,  and  as  ^^  Old  Joe  "  hsA  just  oome  over 
from  the  Pass,  I  send  him  up  in  Mr.  H.'b  charge.  Mr.  Hammet 
ivill  not  be  able  to  stopf  going  or  returning,  for  which  I  am 
Borry;  but  I  shall  certainly  get  him  to  spend  a  few  days,  at 
lea<t,  at  Long  wood,  before  I  go  North.  It  rains  hard  to-day, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  send  up  anything  by  Joe.  The 
other  servants  are  all  well. 

I  sent  up  quite  a  lot  of  things  by  Mr.  R ,  which  I  trust 

arrived  safe  and  are  acceptable.  The  balance  I  will  bring  with 
me.  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  through  my  business  this  week, 
and  come  up  on  the  Princess  next  Tuesday.  I  am  still  conva- 
lescing, and  my  health  is  as  good  as  I  could  expect ;  but  I  cannot 
get  my  stren^-th,  and  suppose  I  shall  not  till  I  leave  the  city.    I 


*  **  Mr.  PKiSTUti  at  the  time  of  hit  death,  itood  In  a  peculiar  relation  to  th« 
eltliens  of  Lafayetto.  He  wai  leading  coansel  (n  the  PouttMiff  OUHm^  InTolrlag 
ttie  tlUe  of  a  great  part  of  the  real  estate  of  this  city— k  claas  of  oaaee  In  whioh  ha 
htd  extraordinary  raccen.  He  hai  left  coplonc  notes  and  an  elaborate  brief  for 
his  sneceesor;  but  no  one  can  wear  <^e  armor  of  Achilles.** — TaJitytUe  {^Xt,  (X^ 
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was  never  so  anxious  to  leave  a  place  in  my  life.  I  long  for 
couritry  air,  and  rest,  and  yon,  and  the  ohildren.  I  suppose  I 
shall  stay  with  you  about  three  weeks.  It  is  quite  prottable  we 
aliall  go  up  on  the  Bostona,  which  leaves  here  on  the  5th  ot 
July,  and  will  consequently  leave  Natchez  on  the  6th. 

I  am  having  made  a  splendid  awning  of  water -proof  canras. 
I  haven't  got  the  pony  yet  and  may  fail  here,  so  David  had 
better  be  looking  out  for  one  about  Natchez.  Ooe  the  children 
muMt  have.  I^t  the  cistern  at  the  stable  go  on ;  it  is  necessary, 
and  therefore  must  be  builr.  Kiss  the  dear  children  for  papa, 
whose  heart  yearns  towards  them.  I  send  love  to  all.  Qod 
bless  you,  my  dearest  wife. 

Tour  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

8.  S.  Prentiss. 


Nbv  OiLBAVf,  Jims  10, 1860. 

Mt  Dsasest  Wife: 

I  have  got  everything  nearly  ready  now,  and  unless 
something  unexpected  occurs,  shall  leave  on  tiie  Princess  on 
Tuesday,  and  be  with  you  on  Thursday  morning.  Ton  may  send 
in  the  cart  for  baggage,  but  not  the  carriage,  as  I  shall  bring  up 
the  buggy. 

I  have  tried  to  get  everything  to  make  you  comfortable,  and 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  some  of  my  arrangements.  We 
have  had  some  fine  rains  here,  which  I  hope  have  reached  yon, 
killed  the  gnats,  and  filled  the  cisterns. 

I  feel  finely  to-day,  better  than  I  have  for  two  weeks.  The 
last  two  or  three  days,  however,  I  was  quite  feeble,  and  did  not 
leave  my  room  at  all.  I  shall  revive  when  I  get  to  Longwood. 
I  an  very  anzidus  to  see  you  and  the  dear  cliildren,  and  look  to 
two  or  three  weeks  of  real  enjoyment,  before  I  go  to  Virginia. 
Did  I  tell  you  in  my  last  that  that  fine,  intelligent  young  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Lake  Providence,  died  suddenly  on 
IConday  last  ?  Hammet  started  the  same  day  with  the  body  for 
Providence,  where  his  wife  resides.  He  will  be  back  to-day.  I 
was  much  shocked  at  the  event. 

I  have  n<it  found  a  pony  yet ;  if  I  do  not,  I  will  have  oni^  if 

TOT,.    IT.  24 
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to  he  got  in  Adams  oountj.     The  &«7DiDg  will  be  all  ready  tc 
put  up,  60  yoQ  had  better  be  all  ready  for  it.    Mach  love  to 

mother,  and  Mrs.  0 ^  and  all  of  yun.    Tell  the  children  papa 

will  soon  be  rolling  over  in  the  grass  with  them.    God  bleas  their 
little  souls,  how  I  long  to  see  them  I 

Your  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

8    8.  PfilENTlBfi. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Jane,  as  intimated  in  this  letter, 
his  malady  retarned  with  such  violence  as  to  create  instant 
alarm  among  his  friends,  lest  he  should  die  before  reaching 
his  family.  Bat,  for  sereral  days,  no  entreaty  coald  induce 
him  to  leave  the  city,  or  even  to  keep  his  bed.  "  I  muti 
fDork,^  he  said.  ''  Why,  good  sirs,  a  man  cannot  lie  in  bed 
and  make  his  living  1"  On  the  11th  or  12th  he  rose  early, 
in  a  state  of  mach  weakness,  and  ordered  his  faithful  servant 
Kichard,  to  get  the  buggy  and  drive  him  round  the  city. 
They  stopped  at  the  French  market,  where  he  bought  some 
plums,  ate  them,  and  then  rode  to  his  office.  Here  he  soon 
had  a  violent  fainting  turn.  "  I  got  him  some  ice  water,*' 
such  is  the  substance  of  Richard's  account,  **  and  rubbed 
him  until  he  came  to,  and  then  took  him  to  the  St.  Charles. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little,  he  seemed  to  throw  it 
off,  and  talked  and  laughed  just  as  he  always  did.  That 
night  he  hardly  slept  at  all.  The  next  day  he  went 
to  the  Federal  Court,  and  spoke,  I  reckon,  two  hours. 
The  court-room  was  very  c^o^^  ded.  I  stood  where  I  could 
see  him  all  the  time.  He  did  not  look  feeble  while  speak* 
ing  ;  the  moment  he  began  to  speak  he  looked  just  like  Urn' 
self.  But  when  he  got  through,  he  fainted,  and  I  took  him 
to  the  St.  Charles.  Aftf  r  resting  and  bathing,  he  smoked 
a  cigar,  and  then  fainted  again,  and  then  he  came  to,  and 
talked  as  pleasantly  ns  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  That 
night  he  got  no  sleep  at  all.'' 
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The  seene  in  Court  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  :* 

**  3at  a  few  days  before  leaving  the  dty,  his  brilliant  or»* 
tory  and  sparkling  wit,  like  the  last  glimmerings  of  a  bright 
light,  shone  in  our  court  with  their  wonted  effect,  and  elec- 
trified a  large  and  delighted  assemblage.  It  was  on  the  ex< 
amination  of  Oen.  Lopez  before  Judge  McCaleb.f  The 
pleasure  afforded  by  his  extraordinary  versatility,  was  tinged 
by  the  consciousness  which  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage, 
that  it  would  be  his  last  effort  in  the  exercise  of  his  noble 
oratory  I  It  was  indeed  a  melancholy  sight,  to  see  so  power- 
ful an  intellect,  struggling  with  the  decay  of  a  body  worn  to 
the  last  stage  of  mortality.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  the  last 
opportunity  we  should  have  of  gathering  up  for  preserva- 
tion and  recollection,  the  brilliant  thoughts  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  fling  from  him  as  profusely  as  the  orient 
pearls  with  which  Aurora  "gemmed  the  earth.''  Wo 
therefore  noted  down  all  that  fell  from  him,  and  recorded  in 
this  journal  the  only  report  of  the  last  display  of  his  re- 
markable oratory.  We  recur  to  that  report  with  melan- 
choly feelings,  but  still  with  the  pleasing  associations  which 
his  eloquence  and  wit  never  failed  to.  excite.'^ 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  he  had  a  violent  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  lost  his  pulse,  and  was,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  re- 


•  Mr.  Wftlker,  of  the  Ne%9  Orieant  JkUa^  whoM  rtrj  bMtntlftil  voA  whol** 
hearted  tribate  to  Mr.  PBonn  wm  all  the  more  graolooB  for  oomlng  from  a  pirltttfit 
of^nent. 

t  In  1849,  on  our  return  from  the  North,  we  itopped  a  daj  In  the  Port  of  Havana. 
Toar  brother  then  lav  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  miserable  state  of  aflklra  In 
Cuba.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  hare  the  Island  purchased  from  Spain.  I 
was  not  In  New  Orleans  when  he  defended  Lopei,  but  I  think  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  sincere  and  a  patriot.  He  had  no  patience,  howerer,  wtti  tte 
American  adTcnturers  who  accompanied  Lopes.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
iOTere  than  the  manner  In  which  he  used  to  condemn  Filibustering,  and  all  ce» 
•eraed  in  it.— IMrod/hmi  a  LttUr^  dated  May  80, 186S.— bk 
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sembling  the  choleraic  collapse,  from  which  he  was  restored 
with  extreme  difficalty.  In  the  coarse  of  the  day,  however^ 
he  was  visited  by  an  old  friend,  who  fonnd  him  in  bed,  but 
Tery  cheerful,  and  with  whom,  for  several  hoars,  he  coa« 
versed  apou  varioas  important  snbjects  in  a  strain  anusaally 
animated  and  instrnctive. 

Monday  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed  all  day.  He 
attempted  once  to  ride  to  his  office,  and  with  great  effort 
actually  crept  his  way  down  stairs  ;  bat  before  reaching  the 
carriage,  he  fainted,  and  Richard  carried  him  again  to  his 
room.  He  slept  well  on  Monday  night,  bat  Tuesday  morn* 
ing  fonnd  him  exceedingly  ill,  the  fainting  tarns  being  very 
severe.  Tet  even  then  his  wonted  cheerfulness  and  pleasant 
humor  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  seemed  to  look  upon  his  case 
as  a  curiosity,  a  something  apart  from  himself,  and  as  one 
fatal  symptom  after  another  disclosed  itself,  he  coold  not 
help  moralizing  upon  it,  or  making  it  the  occasion  of  sportive 
remark,  somewhat  in  the  mood  of  Hamlet  at  the  grave  of 
Yorick. 

On  Tuesday  morning  he  consented  to  abandon  the  thonght 
of  business  and  hasten  to  his  family.  Mr.  Hammet,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  sad  errand  to  Lake  Providence, 
made  instant  preparation  for  his  departure.  Mr.  H.  was  an 
old  Mississippi  friend,  having  been  for  several  years  Editor 
of  the  Vicksburg  Wkig,  and  during  Mr.  Prentiss'  protracted 
sickness  in  April,  as  also  in  the  spring  of  1849,  had  watched 
over  him  by  day  and  night,  with  trnly  fraternal  affection.  To 
this  gentleman,  since  deceased,  and  to  Richard,  his  devoted 
servant,  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  he  ever  lived  to  reach 
Natchez. 

The  moment  the  determination  to  stay  and  wind  ap  hit 
business  was  once  broken — for  he  had  remained  and  kept  ap 
by  pure,  indomitable  force  of  will — his  eagerness  to  get  off 
was  like  that  of  a  homesick  child.    The  minutes  were  to 
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him  as  h(  ars  ;  his  mind  seemed  filled  alone  with  the  imagea 
of  his  absent  wife  and  children,  and  the  fear  that  he 
might  never  see  them  again. 

Abont  fi?e  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  he  was  borne  to 
the  steamer.  "  We  saw  him,"  says  the  generous  eulogist 
cited  a  moment  ago,  "  on  his  way  to  the  boat  which  bore 
him  to  Natchez,  and  as  he  passed  a  crowd  of  old  friends, 
who  were  just  then  engaged  in  boisterous  mirth,  his  dimmed 
eye  and  pallid  face  were  lightea  up  with  a  momentary  feel 
ing  of  genial  friendship,  and  pleasing  reminiscences.  The 
glance  was  received  by  all  present,  as  the  farewell  of  their 
old  friend,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  that  did  not  glistei* 
with  its  tear,  nor  a  heart  but  sank,  at  the  melancholy  ruin 
which  his  wasted  frame  presented,  of  one  of  the  noblest 
intellects  and  most  chivalrous  cliaractcrs  the  Almighty  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  human  form.  It  was  our  last  view  of 
Prentiss." 

"As  he  was  too  weak  to  ride  in  a  carriage,"  writes 
another  friend,  '*  a  mattress  was  placed  on  a  covered  wagon 
for  him  to  lie  upon,  and  Dr.  McCormack,  I  think,  took 
the  reins.  A  few  of  his  friends  walked  down  to  the  boat» 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  follow  the  wagon.  But  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  attending  his  funeral.  Upon  reaching  the 
wharf  he  was  carried  on  board  in  an  arm-chair.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  gangway,  his  eye  caught  mine  from  his  elevated 
position  ;  instantly  his  countenance  brightened,  and  casting 
on  me  a  smile,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  me,  he  asked,  '  Any  motions  to  make,  gentlemen  7' 
I  followed  him  on  board,  and  took  leave  of  him  in  his  state- 
room. He  was  then  so  much  debilitated  that  we  feared  ho 
would  not  live  to  see  Natchez."  * 

And  now,  if  the  reader  is  not  weary  of  this  sad  story, 


*  Garrett  Donean,  Maq. 
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let  him  follow  the  changing  scene  to  Longwood,  and  see  il 
quickly  draw  to  a  close.  A  description  of  the  final  act 
requires  little  more  than  brief  extracts  from  letters  writtea 
at  the  time  or  shortly  after. 

LoN«wooi>,  June  20, 1850. — ^I  matoh  a  moment,  whilst  your 
brother  sleeps,  to  inform  yon  of  his  arrival  here,  bat  regret  to 
say  liow  very  feeble  he  is.  As  we  were  sitting  on  the  gallery 
last  night,  General  Stark,  a  friend  of  his,  came  np  on  the  steps 
and  said,  ^^  Mr.  Pbxntiss  will  be  here  soon ;  he  has  been  very  ill.'* 
Just  then  the  carriage  drove  slowly  up,  and  we  had  a  large  chair 
taken  out,  brought  him  into  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed.  He 
was  90  glad  to  get  here,  and  to  see  me  once  more ;  at  one  time  ho 
said  he  thought  he  would  never  see  me  again.  He  was  taken 
very  ill  last  Sunday,  but  after  hard  rubbing  came  to,  and  Mr. 
Hammet,  accompanied  by  G^n.  Stark  and  Dr.  Gross,  lell  with 
him  Tuesday  evening  and  reached  here  last  night  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  H.  says,  he  longed  exceedingly  to  get  here,  begging  them 
to  ^^  take  him  home."  I  never  saw  him  so  low.  He  seems 
better  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  change  is  so  agree- 
able to  him.  The  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  pure  air  revive 
him.*  But  the  disease  still  goes  on,  and  keeps  me  in  the 
deepest  anxiety  of  mind.  He  won't  be  able  to  leave  here,  I  fear, 
this  summer.  We  never  can  be  grateful  enough  to  Mr.  H.  for 
all  his  kindness,  but  Gk)d  will  reward  him.  He  has  gone  back  to 
the  city,  but  promises  to  pay  us  a  visit  soon.  He  will  write  yov 
fully  as  soon  as  he  reaches  New  Orleans.  I  would  give  anything 
to  see  you«   Write  often  and  pray  far  ««• 

June  21. — I  wrote  the  above  yesterday,  and  kept  it  to  add  a 


*  I  omitted  to  montion  how  hli  passion  for  flotrers  retamed  dariSK  his  itcVnsM. 
the  night  of  b!s  arrlTal,  though  he  wu  so  rery  lU,  and  bad  nearly  died  on  the  teal* 
he  requested  Mrs.  0.  to  gather  ha\f  a  Ifuthel  of  roses,  with  the  dew  on  them,  whl^ 
he  had  put  in  a  large  basin,  and  the  stand  placed  by  his  bedside.  Ue  then  ezpa* 
tiated  to  every  one  on  their  beauty,  and  the  delight  their  fragrance  and  the  sight 
of  them  gare  bS&.  Jeanle  and  Oeordie  frequenUy  strew  his  grare  with  Sowers, 
becauM  their  poor  papa  loved  flowers.  They  never  see  one  without  ezpreasiog  ■ 
■i«h  thus  to  apprcpriate  it.  -LetUrfrom  Mr%,  W.  dated  Lcngwood,  JtUffln^  1800. 
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/•w  lines  this  tiiorniDg.  I  am  bappy  to  say  that  yoar  brother  ia 
batter  to-day,  bat  still  very,  very  feeble.  I  can  hardly  hear  a 
word  he  says,  his  Toioe  is  so  weak ;  and  he  b  very  thin.  I  wsi 
•o  shocked  at  the  change  in  him,  for  when  I  left  he  was  doing 
well,  and  in  the  last  letter  I  got  from  him,  he  sud  he  was  better 
than  he  had  been  for  several  weeks.  He  has  the  best  medical 
advice,  Dr.  Sydney  Smith  staying  with  ns  day  and  nighL 
Mamma  and  Mrs.  0.  take  the  children  off  my  hands,  so  that 
I  can  devote  myself  wholly  to  him.  lie  has  every  comfort  anc 
convenience  here,  and  his  room  filled  witli  flowers  all  day  long 
He  says  he  will  be  op  and  riding  in  a  day  or  two. 

LoNowooD,  June  S8. — ^He  is  a  little  better  to-day,  though  aa 
feeble  as  ever.  He  can  hardly  speak,  and  is  so  nervoos  that  he 
can't  bear  the  least  noise.  Thursday  he  was  a  little  better,  and 
a  great  many  of  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  and  kept  him  ao 
mnch  eicited — Thursday  and  Friday — that  Friday  night  I  thooght 
he  would  hardly  live  till  morning.  So  yesterday  I  allowed  no 
one  to  see  him,  except  Iiis  physicians,  and  he  is  better,  as  I  hava 

id,  though  still  very  low. 


June  29. — ^I'he  chance  in  his  favor  has  slightly  increased  sinoe- 
yesterday ;  bat  he  is  just  hovering  between  life  and  death.  That 
he  still  lives,  is  beyond  all  hope  or  exfiectation ;  we  know  not 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  All  that  mortal  aid  can  do  we 
have  done ;  the  rest  remains  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
wills  and  directs  all  things  in  wisdom.*^  We  have  only  to  watch 
and  pray  that  this  blow  may  be  spared  us.     In  his  wildcat 


•  The  hftDd  of  €k)d  has  been  laid  heaTfly  apoo  bm  ;  I  aeknowledfe  U,  I  feel  tt, 
Md  tnut  It  la  In  lore.  I  thank  Him  for  all  His  merelea,  mingled  wltta  tUa  aflttetlon; 
thai  mj  ehtid  and  her  children  were  safely  removed  here,  and  that  your  brother 
was  permitted  to  reach  us  and  to  die  among  fHends  each  as,  surely,  never  mortal 
man  bad  before  1  It  would  be  Tain  to  describe  their  affectionate  solicitude  or  their 
kindness.  We  had  to  decline  Innomerable  offers.  David,  OoL  Bingaman,  Mr 
Melds,  Oen.  Huston,  Mr.  Evans,  the  whole  8.  &mlly,  my  sister*s  family,  the  Bar* 
feau,  his  physicians.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Mctcalf,  icarcely  left  the  house.  If  bumaa 
aid  conld  have  availed,  he  would  have  been  q>ared.— ZsKer  /rem  Mr:  IT.,  daUd 
Leni/w>od^  July  29, 18M. 
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moments  he  fimoies  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  yon  are  preeeo^ 
addresses  and  takes  leave  of  yon  all ;  at  other  times,  he  tells 
Mary  to  write  yon  that  he  is  dying. 

July  1. — My  mother  has  written  to  yon  several  times  since  I 
last  wrote,  for  my  heart  was  too  foil  to  write,  and  I  have  heen 
constantly  engaged  night  and  day.  It  is  one  week  to-day  since  he 
hecame  delirious,  and,  excepting  Inoid  intervals,  he  has  continned 
so  np  to  this  time.  *  *  *  At  first  his  mind  was 
full  of  his  husiuess;  he  talked  ahont  his  snits,  raising  money, 
and  his  children ;  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  leaving  them 
destitute,  and  trying  to  think  what  he  could  do  to  provide 
for  them.  He  called  me  several  times  and  told  me  to  ^^be 
sure  and  do  it  ;*^  but  I  could  not  learn  what  he  was  alluding  to. 
Yesterday  I  thought  he  would  die  every  moment,  but  last  even- 
ing he  took  some  nourishment,  and  has  slept  we41  all  night.  He 
is  still  asleep,  and  we  can't  tell  how  he  will  awake.  I  pray  and 
trust  that  he  may  be  refreshed  by  this  long  sleep,  and  awake 
himself  i  but  I  fear  I  am  hoping  too  mucli,  and  am  willing  to 
leave  all  in  the  hands  of  God. — Mark,  xiv.  86. 

He  has  called  for  you  all  by  name  again  and  again  during  his 
illness,  particularly  for  his  mother.  ^*  Dear  mother,  do  ytm  lov4 
me  r^  he  would  say ;  and  **  dear,  dear  mother  '*  has  been  con- 
stantly on  his  lips.  Her  early  instructions,  and  her  prayers, 
were,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind.  He  has  also  called  repeatedly 
upon  God.  One  day  when  he  was  very  low,  and  much  dis* 
tressed  at  the  idea  of  death,  I  urged  him  to  go  to  the  Saviour, 
and  repeated  to  him  many  sentences  from  the  Bible;  but  he 
said  God  would  never  forgive  him,  that  I  did  not  know  how 
wicked  he  had  been.  I  told  him  onlv  to  repent  and  believe  in 
the  Lord  Je^us  Christ,  and  '^  though  hi§  niu  were  a$  aearlet  they 
$hould  be  white  at  enow.'*^  This  seemed  to  quiet  his  fear.  I 
begged  him  to  pray,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  remember  how 
his  mother  used  to  teacli  him  f  He  said,  ^^  Oh,  yes,"  and  desired 
me  to  pray  with  him ;  and  I  then  repeated  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Several  times  he  has  said,  '^  Amen,  Amen,"  as  if  he 
were  praying.    Yesterday  I  heaid  him  saying,  as  if  lo  himself^ 
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*^  Oh  CMLy  ihs  Son  P  reoall'mg,  I  suppose,  the  petitioD  in  the 
Litany* 

We  are  all  now  watching,  hoping,  praying  and  trembling  fot 
him  to  awake.    Qtod  grant  that  all  may  be  right  with  him  I 

From  the  moment*  of  his  arriyal  on  til  this  sleep,  e?en  in 
the  height  of  delirinm,  his  expressions  of  lore  and  devotion 
to  his  faithfnl  wife,  were  indescribably  touching.  He  conld 
not  bear  her  ont  of  his  sight  for  an  instant ;  his  eyes  wonid 
follow  her  wistfully  about  the  room,  and  if  he  could  not  see 
her,  he  would  rise  up  in  bed  and  call  her  loudly  by  name, 
until  she  came.  From  her  hands  alone  would  he  take  either 
medicine  or  nourishment,  and  the  thought  of  dying  and 
leaying  her,  several  times  threw  him  into  convulsions  of 
grief. 

Mart  I  was  the  last  word  he  ever  uttered.  It  was  on 
Sabbath  evening.  She  went  to  him,  and,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  he  kissed  her,  gave  her  a  sweet  smile,  and  begged  her 
to  sit  at  the  foot,  instead  of  the  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  he 
might  see  her  the  moment  he  should  awake.  He  then  sank 
back  into  a  gentle  infant-like  slumber,  which  grew  deeper  and 
deeper,  until,  on  Monday  evening,  July  1,  a  little  before 
seven  o'clock,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  it  changed  into  the 
mysterious  sleep  of  the  grave  1 

The  same  hands  that  had  so  tenderly  ministered  to  him 
while  living,  closed  his  eyes  in  death  ;  and  on  Tuesday  his 
mortal  part  was  committed  to  the  earth,  du$l  to  dust,  in  a 
quiet  rural  spot  on  the  family  grounds  at  Longwood.  It  is 
almost  within  sight  of  the  majestic  river  which  bore  him  to 
Natchez,  a  limping  boy,  and  whose  resistless  current  sym- 
bolized so  well  the  manly  energy  and  power  of  his  eloquence. 
The  burial  service  was  solemniased  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  M. 

*  O  God  ihs  Son,  Sedeamsr  cf  thit  World;  ha9€  mirey  iipo»iM  miMtoMt 
•<fin«r«  / 

VOL  IL  24* 
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Oreen,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  of  Mi» 
sissippi,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage,  whose  tears 
watered  the  grave  of  him  whom  all  loved  and  whom  all 
admired. 

The  reader  will  find  elsewhere  some  friendly  notices  of 
Mr.  Prentiss'  life  and  character,  and  of  the  great  sorrow 
caused  by  his  death.  But  there  was  that  abont  him  which 
no  words  can  depict ;  and  those  who  loved  him  most — ^whe- 
ther in  the  land  of  his  birth  or  of  his  adoption — ^will  never 
cease  to  exclaim,  as  they  remember  his  living  form  airf 
presence : 

The  rainbow  eooMt^nd  goes, 

And  loTdy  is  the  roie. 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  roand  her  when  the  heareni  are  hare 

Waten  on  a  itarry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fkir; 

The  lunehlne  Is  a  glorioaa  birth ; 

Bat  jet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 

then  hath  paat  awaj  a  glory  tnm  the  earth. 

Woi 
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doon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pbsnti88,  impressive  tributes  irers 
pibid  to  his  memory  by  the  Bars  of  LoaisiaDa  and  HississippL 
Hie  press,  too,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  contained  very 
friendly  and  heartfelt  obitaary  notices.  Here  follows  a  selection 
from  these  various  tribntes.  The  proceedings  of  the  Bars  of 
Few  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Natchez,  are  given  entire,  a  few 
■ilight  omissions  being  made  in  the  speeches  only. 

PBOOBBDINGfl  Of  TBI  BAR  OF  NBW  0RLIAN8. 

Aocordlog  to  the  thort  notice  ftren  only  in  the  papers  of  the  moming,  a  laift 
Damber  of  the  hmr  aaeembied  mt  the  Bapreme  Court  room  on  Satordsy,  Jnlj  C 
J.  P.  Benjamin  moTcd  that  Christian  Roselios  be  requested  to  act  as  Chairman, 
and  John  Flnnej  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Roselios  made  a  brief,  but  ImpresslTe  speeeb, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Judge  Bullard,  the  oldest  member  present,  who  prefaeed 
a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions,  with  the  following  beaottftd 
and  touching  eulogy  on  the  character  of  his  deceased  friend : 

Mr,  P/'Mident  ttnd  Gtntlemen : — It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  If  toma 
younger  man  than  myself— some  one  more  nearly  of  the  same  ag«  with  our  lamented 
brother,  had  been  called  to  address  you  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  our  meeting. 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  his  father,  and  yet  there  hare  existed  between  vs  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  kind  and  cordial  relations  of  brothers.  I  haTs  passed 
that  age  from  which  alone  would  be  expected  the  ferror  and  eloquence  suited  la 
this  occasion,  and  worthy  of  the  deceased.  From  me,  you  can  expect  nothing 
more  than  the  unpremeditated  tribute  of  a  heart  ftill  of  the  sul^eet,  dictated  by  a 
friendship  of  long  duration  and  a  deep  and  ardent  admiration  of  the  remarkaMa 
abilities  and  worth  of  the  deceased,  as  a  man  and  a  Lawyer. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Pammss,  more  than  twenty  years  sgo,  ha 
was  a  mere  youth  Just  emerging  from  'the  humble  condition  of  a  schoolmaster  at 
Natchea.  A  few  partial  friends  and  generous  Misslsslpplans,  dlscoTering  In  him 
todications  of  uncommon  endowments,  had  encouraged  him  to  adopt  the  law  as  hia 
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profeMlon.  And  here  l«i  me  mjt  to  70a,  genttemen,  that  the  lehoelnMter  »  u  V 
were  the  chrysalii  form  of  the  great  men — the  euiuent  Lawyen  and  Statesmen  «l 
New  England.  Before  thej  expand  tbetr  wings  and  derelop  their  full  powers  and 
energies,  they  for  the  most  part  have  passed  throogh  that  condition—  imparting  in* 
stmotlon  while  at  the  same  time  thej  are  drawing  In  th'oe  et^ous  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  practising  that  patient  and  laborioos  system  of  researsh,  which  re:  den 
them  great  in  after  life.  Need  I  mention  names  f  I  would  rather  ask  who  has  ncf 
been  at  some  period  of  his  life  a  sohoolmaster,  from  the  time  of  John  Adams  dowc 
to  the  present  day.  I  myself  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  letters  from  a  man 
who  became  afterwards  ttie  Chief  Jostice  of  the  Sotiremc  Ooort  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  my  younger  brothers  were  taught  at  one  time  by  no  less  a  man  than  the 
present  distinguished  Judge  Woodbury  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Pmrtisb  passed  through  this  serere  mental  ordeal  and  soon  emerged  into  actiTt 
life,  a  brillisot  genius  and  an  aooompllshed  scholar.  It  was  not  long  before  the  re- 
nown of  his  oratory  blaied  through  the  whole  country,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
•dTocate  became  co-eztenslTO  with  the  Republic. 

He  was  a  natiTe  of  the  State  of  Maine— the  most  northern  part  of  the  Union. 
EeasonlDg  a  priori^  one  would  naturally  suppose  he  would  haTe  possessed  merely 
an  understanding  and  Judgment  as  solid  and  compact  as  the  granite  of  her  hlllSi 
and  a  temperament  as  cold  as  her  climate.  Who  would  have  expected  to  find  In  • 
ehUd  of  Maine,  the  fiery,  Inrentire  genius  of  an  Arabian  poet? — an  imaglnatioa  as 
fertile  In  original  and  fantastical  creations,  as  the  author  of  the  thousand  aad  one 
nights  r  Let  us  not  Imagine  that  nature  is  so  partial  in  the  dletrilMition  of  her 
gifts.  The  fiora  of  more  Southern  oUmee  is  more  gorgeous  and  Tarlegated,  b«l 
occasionally  there  springs  up  in  the  cold  North,  a  flower  of  as  delicate  a  perAuM 
as  any  within  the  tropics.  The  heavens  In  the  equatorial  regions  are  bright  with 
the  golden  radiance,  and  the  meteors  shoot  with  greater  eflUlgenoe  through  the  air 
— ^ut  over  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the  extreme  North,  flash  f^m  time  to  time  the 
glories  of  the  Amvra  BoreaUs,  Under  the  line  are  found  more  nunerons  roloa* 
noes,  constantly  throwing  up  their  ashes  and  their  flames,  but  none  of  them  eseel 
In  grandeur  the  Northern  Hecla,  from  whose  deep  caverns  roll  the  melted  lavA 
down  its  Ice-bound  sides. 

I  think  I  can  assert  with  confidence,  that  Pinmi  possessed  the  most  brilliant 
imagination  of  any  man  of  this  dsy.  He  had  more  of  the  talent  of  the  Italian 
iii^rovUatore  than  any  man  living,  or  who  ever  lived  in  this  country.  It  Is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  declaimer.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  foond 
always  at  the  bottom  a  solid  basis  of  deep  thought.  Be  never  preached  without  a 
taxt.  Even  on  oonvlvial  occasions,  when  he  gave  Ml  rein  to  his  fancy,  his  oratory 
tonsisted  of  something  more  than  merely  gorgeous  imagery,  spariding  wit  and  bril- 
liant periods.  He  sought  to  Illustrate  some  great  truth.  He  was  not  satlifled  with 
•Irlnglnff  together  a  flew  smart  sentences  and  common-place  remario,  bat  that  rleh 
profusion  of  brilliant  metaphors,  which  he  threw  out  on  such  occasions,  tended  It 
Illustrate  some  great.  Important  principle.  Such  was  his  remarkable  gift  of  throw- 
ing an  attractive  beauty  over  e7ery  subject  upon  which  his  imagination  lighted, 
that  under  his  hand  a  truism  bet  ame  a  novelty. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  can  testify  that  PammaB  was  diligent— even  indefbtlgable  In  Mi 
tesearches.  His  argumcnta  were  always  solid  and  thorough.  It  has.  Indeed,  bees 
sometimes  oHIected  that  he  pressed  his  arguments  beyond  conviction.  Re  nerst 
drove  a  naU  that  he  did  not  clinch  It,  and  sometimes,  per^  apr,  by  clIncLing  It  loe 
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Mgbt,  broke  off  the  **eed.  Wor  it  Ig,  pennlt  me  to  mj,  wnnetlinee  the  Atalt  of  law- 
yen  of  great  InteLsetnal  Tigor  and  fertllllj  of  Imagination,  that  the j  posh  an  ar- 
foment  ao  far  as  to  ikrodaoe  the  ImpreMion  that  their  own  convictlooi  are  not 
altogether  itneere  and  eatlifaetory  to  themeelTea.  Bat  PaaaiTiai  poneeeed  the  pecu- 
liar faoaity  of  rendering  everj  eul^eet  which  he  treated  attraetiTO  and  intercaUng 
When  he  attended  the  courts  in  the  ooantry,  and  it  wae  glren  oat  that  he  was  to 
■peak,  he  was  sore  to  attract  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  remem- 
ber a  ease  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Western  District  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Tile  courl-bouse  was  crowded,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  graced  the  room.  It 
was  a  simple  case  of  usury,  which  moat  of  us  woukl  hare  argued  bj  reference  to  a 
few  a4Jadlcated  cases  and  upon  general  principles.  In  the  hands  of  Punnni  it 
became  a  proltflc  theme  for  the  richest  imager/,  and  the  most  striking  nord  illus- 
trations, Bh  jlock  became  ten  times  more  hideous  and  rerolting  In  his  pietare  of 
the  modem  usurer,  while  at  the  same  time  he  argued  the  legal  questions  imrolred 
with  singular  rigor  and  aenteness.  Indeed,  there  was  no  suhlect  so  drjr— no  chasm 
so  deep,  but  he  could  span  it  orer  with  the  rainbow  of  his  Imagination— a  rainbow 
In  which  the  most  rarled  hues  were  beaatUUlj  oonuningled  in  one  gorgeous  arch  of 
light 

The  fkme  of  such  a  man  could  not  Im  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of  a  slni^e 
Btate,  or  section  of  our  couotr  j.  It  extended  orer  the  Union.  It  shone  with  splen- 
dor in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  other  cities  and  States,  and  whererer  he  passed, 
he  was  eaUed  on  to  address  the  people  upon  the  great  topics  of  the  daj*  Bren  !■ 
Faneull  Hall,  I  hare  been  assured,  f  aneuil  Hall,  whoae  walls  re-echoed  the  first  crj 
of  Liberty  and  Independence — ^where  the  greatest  orators  of  their  day  thundered 
forth  their  noblest  eflbrts— where  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  elder,  and  the 
■ilrery  tones  of  the  younger  Otis,  had  been  utteced — ^wbere  the  Dezters,  the  Brer- 
etts,  and  Choate,  and  Webster,  and  others  had  maintained  their  ascendency  orer 
that  cool,  reflecting  and  intellectual  people— eren  there,  when  Pbkxtibb  appeared 
and  poured  forth  the  torrent  of  his  gorgeous  elocution,  his  auditors  sprang  to  their 
feet  under  the  Influence  of  his  magic  power. 

I  hare  heard  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  and  can  Itreely  say  that  I  hare 
nerer  heard  any  man  who  combined  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  reasoning  Cacully 
with  brilliancy  of  fancy,  felicity  of  language,  and  copiousness  of  illustration. 
There  are  undoubtedly  more  learned  men,  more  perfect  scholars  and  rhetoriciana— 
more  skilled  in  polishing  a  sentence  and  taming  a  metaphor ;  but  none  firom  whom 
relied  forth,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  such  brilliant  thought,  and  startling  and 
norel  figures.  In  this  respect  his  speeches  resembled  the  displays  of  the  skiUAil 
pyrotechnist— his  metaphors,  thrown  up  like  rockets  in  the  erenlng  sky,  and  burst' 
ing  as  they  rose  Into  a  thousand  daatling  points  of  erery  imaginable  odor. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  fear  I  shall  weary  your  patience — that  I  am  becoming  garru- 
lens.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  begin,  and  now  I  know  not  how  to  Ibtish,  the  theme  Is 
so  attractire  and  inexhaustible. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  noble  qualittee  of  his  heart  ?  Who  can  describe  the  charms 
•f  his  conrersation  in  m<Mnents  of  relaxation  and  social  Interooursef  Old  as  I  am, 
his  society  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures.  I  became  a  boy  again.  His  oonrer* 
latlon  resembled  the  erer-rarylng  clouds  thst  cluster  round  the  setting  sun  of  a 
summer  erenlng — their  edges  fringed  with  gold,  ard  the  noiseless  and  hamlees 
flaahea  of  lightning  spreading,  frwn  time  to  time,  orer  their  dark  bosoms.  Who 
would  hare  thoofht  that  I,  whose  career  Is  ended— that  I,  whoee  sands  are  fast 
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Jropping  away-  -that  I,  with  mj  age  and  phyafcal  Inflrmltleft— I,  whoae children  «• 
tonger  require  »  Tather'a  aoUcitude,  ahould  hare  aarTired  to  pay  thla  feeble  trU>atc 
to  hia  memory,  while  be,  the  yoang,  the  noble-hearted,  the  gifted — In  the  fdlloMS 
of  hia  fame  and  uaefnlnesa— einka  into  an  enriy  grave,  and  learea  behind  him  • 
ynnthfal  and  pioua  wife,  and  foar  orphan  children,  to  weep  for  hia  leaa.  How  Id* 
aerutable  are  the  waya  of  Prorldenee  I 

And  here  let  me  aay,  that  I  thank  the  editora  of  the  Delta  meet  beartOy  for  tho 
joat  and  eloquent  euloglum,  publiahed  in  tlieir  late  niunber,  upon  the  Tirtoea  ao4 
the  genlua  of  the  lamented  deceaaed.  It  does  eqaal  credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  author,  and  ia  one  of  the  roost  touching  and  eloquent  elRialona  I  hare  erer 
read.  It  ftornlahes  a  proof  of  what  I  waa  about  to  say,  that  the  taienta  and  TtartoM 
of  Mr.  Pbknthb  were  equally  appreciated,  and  he  waa  equally  eateemed  and  bdoTCd 
by  erery  political  party  or  coterie  in  aociety. 

Gentlemen,  it  ia  the  fate  of  great  imprwitaiari^  that  though  they  ezerclae  a 
powerful  influence  orer  their  contemporariea,  and  their  fame  ia  brilHaoi  and  «• 
tended  in  their  day,  they  leare  behind  them  but  few  and  faint  memoriala  of  their 
greatness  and  their  genius.  Such  ia  eminently  the  ease  with  Patrick  Henry  and 
8*iR«raT  8.  PmKRTiss.  The  effect  of  their  eloquence  liTes  mainly  In  the  memory  of 
those  who  enjejtfd  the  rare  happiness  of  hearing  them.  Yery  little  remaioaof  all 
^.he  powerrul  displays  of  Patrick  Henry,  except  the  meagre  sketch  of  a  apeech  or 
two  preserred  by  his  biogrttpher.  How  many  brilliant  elhaioaa  we  have  all  beard 
from  PaamnaB,  of  which  there  is  no  permanent  record,  and  which  mvat  paaa  away 
with  the  memoriea  of  those  who  listened  to  them.  Permit  me  to  allude  to  one  ooea- 
aioQ  which  many  of  you  may  remember,  and  which  illttstrates  thb  remark.  Soma 
years  ago,  a  public  meeting  was  called  at  Dr.  Clapp*k  Church,  with  a  riew  to  raiaa 
a  subecription  to  procure  a  statue  pf  FrankSn,  to  be  executed  by  the  great  Amerl> 
ean  artist,  Hiram  Powera.  The  eccaalon  called  forth  nil  the  eloquence  and  atorca 
of  erudition  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  then  fresh  from  the  classic  sceoes  of  Italian 
art  It  happened  that  Pa»Tiaa  had  Just  arrlTcd  in  the  eity,  without  any  knowledga 
of  such  a  meeting.  He  was  dragged  Into  the  church  by  some  of  his  friends,  and, 
to  aToid  obeerration,  took  hia  seat  in  a  side  aisle.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wilde  had 
eloaed,  there  waa  a  cry  for  PknTHS,  PaamiK  I  He  came  forward,  obriouely  aufw 
prised  and  embarrassed,  but,  wanning  with  the  theme  as  he  advanced,  proceeded 
to  pour  forth  to  an  enchanted  audience  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkaMt 
bursts  of  eloquence,  which,  I  yenture  to  assert,  erer  fell  from  any  Indlrldual  so 
anddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  on.*    A  stranger  would  have  suppoaed  that  \m 

*  The  following  la  taken  ftrom  the  JIT.  O.  TVoaywiM,  of  July  9, 1880.  The  letter 
waa  written  by  the  Rer.  Theodore  Olapp.— Eo. 

Oratory  of  the  lale  8.  B.  PBSRTIM. 

The  following  letter,  by  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  own  powera  of  mind  and 
discriminating  taste,  revlres  the  recollection  of  one  of  those  extemporaBeoua  ad* 
dresses  with  which  the  late  8.  8.  Painriw  used  to  electrify  his  hearers  whenever  he 
was  prerailed  upon  to  spesk  in  public  on  any  theme.  It  is  doubtless  as  faithfully 
recorded  as  an  accurate  memory  would  allow,  and  presents  truly  the  train  of  tbnnght 
and  illustrHtiun,  but  it  was  always  Impossible  for  pen  to  fdllow  him  In  the  ■oarm( 
flights  of  his  imagination,  the  exuberant  beauty  of  his  imagery,  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
or  the  depth  and  tendemeas  of  hia  nathoe.  We  doubt  whether  he  could  bava 
reported  himself  Juatly,  even  if  he  had  had  patience  to  attempt  it.  Henee  the  IhHI* 
llant  thonghta  which  he  threw  out  with  aueh  careleas  profusion,  and  which  aoma* 
sated  so  incessantly  whenever  he  spoke,  were  seldom  caught  and  retained.    Th^ 
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ftftd  done  nothing  daring  his  life,  bat  ttndy  th«  poets  and  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
Aunillar  vith  the  best  models.  He  exhibited  on  that  occasion  an  extraordinary 
famlllaritj  with  the  poets  and  the  arts,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  he  had 


lire  only  in  the  memory  of  the  eflfect  which  they  prodaoed,  In  swaying  the  hearts 
and  controlling  the  actions  of  others  with  absolute  mastership,  and  in  the  unlrersal 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  no  peer  or  rival  as  an  orator.  His  fame,  aUis,  must 
be  traditional ;  for  of  all  his  great  efforts  that  have  so  charmed  and  convinced  list- 
ening crowds,  till  the  rapt  soul  feasting  on  the  harmonies  that  issued  from  his  lips, 
brcame  insensible  to  the  lapse  of  time,  as  though  they  were  **  lapped  in  Elysiam,** 
nothing  remains  but  skeletons  from  which  the  life  has  fl^wn.  One  who  could  restore 
to  OS  a  speech  of  Prkmtus  such  as  he  delivered  it,  reviving  the  marvellous  eflbet 
upon  his  hearers,  would  be  entitled  to  public  gratitude.  We  are  thankful,  too,  to 
any  one  who,  like  onr  correspondent.  Is  able  to  reproduce  detached  passages  which 
preserve  ■omethlng  of  the  fertility  and  power  of  the  departed  orator. 

Niw  Oblsaiii,  July  8, 18S0. 

To  the  IMitort  tf  tKs  Picayune  :-~Judge  Bollard,  In  his  speech  on  the  character 
of  the  late  S.  8.  Paismaa,  published  in  the  Delta  of  the  7(h  inst,  refers  to  a  meeting 
which  was  held  some  years  ago,  In  the  First  Congregational  Church,  to  devise 
roeapures  for  procuring  a  statue  of  Pranklln.  I  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  picture  so  ably  sketched  in  the  beautiful  eulo- 
giua  pronounced  by  Judge  Bullard.  After  retiring  to  my  room  on  the  evening 
above  alluded  to,  I  set  down  in  a  note-book  some  remlnt^ences  of  the  concluding 
part  of  Mr.  PaaxTiSit'B  address.  Thouj^  I  am  aware  that  they  must  sound  tame  and 
frigid  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  yet,  it  is 
posnible,  that  their  perusal  may  be  Interesting  to  some  friends  of  the  deceased,  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  brilliant  and  remarkable  display  of  oratory  by  report 
only.  I  can  convey  no  adequate  Idea  of  the  original.  "  To  have  caught  up  Its 
brilliant  scintillations  would  have  been  as  difllcult  as  to  have  snatched  the  meteors 
as  they  shoot  athwart  the  sky.**  What  I  could  call  to  mind  of  the  peroration  Just 
referred  to  was  recorded  as  follows : 

**  Ladien  and  GMtUemtn — The  most  splendid  cities,  manqoleums  and  pyramids 
must  crumble  to  dust,  but  the  genius  embodied  In  the  picture  and  the  statue  and  the 
literary  page  Is  like  the  mind  of  man  endued  with  immortality.  The  physical  forma 
of  Greece  and  Kome  flitted  across  the  horison  like  ttie  shadows  of  a  cloud  passing 
over  a  verdant  field  in  a  summer's  afternoon  ;  but  the  productions  of  her  heaven- 
bom  artists  still  live  and  hold  a  preeminent  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  civtliaed 
world.  They  will  go  down  on  an  accumulating  tide  of  glory  to  saeeeedlng  genera- 
tions, even  to  the  last  recorded  syllable  of  time. 

*  Hail  spirlta,  born  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ; 
Whose  honors  with  Increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  I* 

*  The  Pantheon  of  Qreece  was  filled  with  the  creations  of  Immortal  genius.  Tie 
deities  were  the  same  beings  whom  genuine  poets  of  every  clime  r.nd  land  see  In 
Ih^r  day-dreams  on  the  ocean's  rocky  shores,  or  by  the  gurgling  fountain,  or  In  the 
shady  grove,  or  on  the  mountain's  craggy  steep,  nr  along  the  gentle  stream  mean- 
dering through  the  sweetest  charms  of  rural  scenery.  Her  statues,  paintings  and 
poetry  have  kindled  the  Imagination  and  touched  the  hearts  of  all  cuiti rated  ages 
and  nations  to  the  present  day.    Her  mission  was  to  inspire  the  human  race  with  a 

Erofouud,  eternal  admiration  of  the  great,  good  and  beautiful.    The  visions  of  lore- 
ness  which  she  dehneated  can  never  fade,  because  they  are  true  to  nature,  and 
consequently  secure  to  her  an  illustrious  and  deathless  name. 

**  As  a  Republic,  we  possess  all  the  advantages  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
We  have  the  means  and  appliances  of  a  boundless  physical  prosperity.  But  the 
American  people  especially  mquire  a  more  acute  perception  and  llvf  ly  ei\{oymenl 
of  the  refining,  anil  endlessly  diversified  beauties  of  ratore  and  art.  These  would 
tmanciiiate  *hem  from  tlie  dominlm  of  those  gross,  sensual  Indulger  Mes,  which  •# 
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tTcr  read  a  law  book  In  hli  life.  And  yet,  of  that  ipeech  there  remains  not  tMt 
slightest  Testlf e.  It  eoold  not,  Indeed,  hare  been  well  reported.  To  have  oaofht 
ap  its  brilliant  scintillations  would  have  been  as  dlfBcolt  as  to  sketch  the  mete«rt 
that  shoot  throai^  the  sky.  Indeed,  I  may  saj  that  If  all  the  great  and  brilliant 
thoughts  that  fell  from  Pannai  in  popular  and  deliberatiTe  assemblies.  In  eoorti 
of  Justice,  at  eonrlTial  parties,  and  in  his  social  interooarse,  oonld  hare  been  fiUtli« 
ftally  reported  by  a  stenographer,  it  would  form  a  work  trcly  Shakespearean. 
There  would  be  found  beautifully  blended,  the  broad  humor  of  Falstafl^  the  keea 
wit  of  M ercutio,  the  subtlety  of  Hamlet,  and  the  overwhelming  pathos  of  Lear. 

But,  alas  I  the  wand  of  Prospero  is  broken.  We  shall  no  more  hear  the  eloquent 
tones  of  hui  ?vke,  nor  admire  the  specious  miracles  produced  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius ;  for  he  possessed  the  only  inspiration  TOUchsafW  to  man  in  these  latter 
days.  We  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  laugh  orer  his  mirth -proToklng  wit,  nor 
be  melted  by  his  teaches  of  true  feeling— nor  admire  those  rich  gems  which  ha 
threw  out  with  such  profusion  fh>m  the  ezhansUass  stores  of  his  Imagination ,  dntk 
Is  the  destiny  of  all  earthly  things— 

**  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples— the  great  ^obe  itself. 
Tea,  all  which  U  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.** 

It  Is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  gentlemen,  that  while  through  a  prostituted  press,  tna 
penny  literature  of  the  day  is  likely  to  engross  the  minds  and  Imaginations  of  the 
rising  generation,  th^  elevated  and  noble  sentiments  and  the  brilliant  expressions 


extensively  prevail  In  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  amusements  or  usees 
sary  recreations.  Our  sons,  familiarised  from  childhood  with  the  exqulHte  miraeirs 
of  superior  genius,  would  grow  up  enabled  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness 
and  grandeur  that  pervade  the  whole  creation,  and  which  in  vain  court  the  notice 
of  the  illiterate  and  vulgiir.  In  the  training  of  youth,  nothing  is  more  Important 
than  to  excite  in  them  a  lively  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste.  A  culiivsted 
sensibility  to  the  elegant  and  grand,  is,  of  itself,  almost  solBcient  to  inspire  a  young 
man  with  the  noble  ipirit  of  patriotiim,  a  passion  for  true  glory,  a  contempt  for  aU 
that  Is  mean  In  principle  and  conduct,  and  a  profound  admiration  of  everything 
truly  grsHt,  immaculate  and  illustrious.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  en- 
joyments which  arise  from  a  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  are  congenial  with 
the  tenderest  and  holie«t  sentiments  of  religion,  and  are  a  foretaste  of  tliat  refined, 
unlmsginable  bliss  that  awaits  the  good  in  the  fair  and  glorious  mansions  of  Immor* 
tality.  Let  us  rest  assured  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  by  fturthering  tlie  olgect 
for  which  this  meeting  is  celled,  we  shall  at  least  contribute  our  mite  towards  the 
promotion  of  that  social  refinement,  peace,  order  and  morality  thai  are  Indispeu* 
sably  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  civil  and  religious  litMrttes.** 

As  this  memorandum  was  made  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  It  msy  be  relied  vpoa 
as  a  tolerHbly  faithfiil  account  of  the  Ideas  contained  in  the  concluding  part  of  Mr. 
PaxiiTias's  address  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion.  The  writer  did  not  attempt 
to  give  a  sample  of  Ills  inimitable  style.  The  orator  was  most  modest 'ao  J  unpre- 
tending in  his  manner.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  elfect  which  he 
was  producing  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  His  periods  of  ardent  and  glowing 
dictloo,  his  rich,  original  and  beautlfbi  figures,  flowed  from  htm  without  effurt.  U« 
seemed  to  speak  from  the  impulse  of  some  superior  power  that  he  could  not  resist. 
I  have  listened  to  the  most  distinguished  oratois  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  bni 
never  before  or  since  witnessed  ac  oi  *burst  of  such  pre  found  original  ami  Imprsai 
Mve  ahiquence. 

Tows,4e. 
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of  raeh  ft  mtad  should  be  lost  to  the  world  and  hare  no  pei  manent  and  tanglUt 
iMrm. 

In  ooneloslon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  more  that  a  eommlttee  be  appoint*  d,  to  draft 
resolutions,  exprcsslTO  of  the  feelings  of  the  bar  on  this  occasion.* 


The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  said  eommlttee :  He 
H.  A.  Bullard,  B.  N.  Ogden,  and  J.  C.  Lame,  who  retired  and  afterwards  reported 
the  folloirtng  resolations : 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  pobUc  meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Orleau 
to  prepare  resolutions  ezpresslre  of  their  feelings  on  the  melancholj  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Biabosbt  8.  PauTiia,  respectfully  report- 
That  this  sudden  and  lamentable  event  has  corered  the  whole  oommunltj  with 
floom  ;  and  is  a  general  calamity  and  a  public  bereavement.    That  the  illustrious 
deceased,  althou|^  but  for  a  few  years  one  of  our  bar,  had  become  entirely  identi- 
fied with  us,  and  was  of  us ;  and  we  monm  him  as  a  lost,  and  loved,  and  honored 
brother — and  that  feeling  it  due  alike  to  his  great  worth  and  to  our  duty  to  place  on 
permanent  record  a  respectftal  tribute  to  his  memory,  we  resolve— 

1.  That  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  legal  profession, 
have  sustained  a  great  and  an  Irrepanible  loss  in  the  death  of  thalr  lamented 
brother,  the  Hon.  StuaacMT  8  PRSMTiaa. 

S.  That  his  urbanity  of  deportment,  his  generosity  of  disposition,  his  childlike 
rfmpllelty  of  manners,  his  genial  kindness  and  gentleness  in  every  act  and  word 
of  private  intercourse,  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  them  forget 
In  that  Interooorse  the  towering  genius  which  so  often  commanded  their  admira* 
Uon. 

S.  That  as  a  forensic  orator  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  la 
the  richness  and  vigor  of  his  fancy,  In  the  range  and  readiness  of  his  illustrations, 
In  his  wit,  and  humor,  and  pathos,  and  in  a  rare  combination  with  these  brilliant 
gifts  of  a  remarkable  power  of  logical  analysis,  and  legal  acumen. 

4.  That  although  he  came  to  this  State  In  the  maturity  of  his  fame  as  an  advo* 
eate,  f^om  one  In  which  a  system  of  law  totally  differing  from  our  own  prevailed, 
and  sul^ected  himself  to  an  ordeal  always  dangerous  and  often  fatal  to  dlitinguiihed 
reputations,  we  his  brethren  and  competitors  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  bearing 
our  testimony  to  his  eminent  and  distiugulshed  success  In  reaching  at  a  very  early 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  Judge  Bullard  fell  Into  the  error,  before-mentioned, 
•f  supposing  that  Mr.  P.  was  induced  to  study  law  by  friends  In  Hatches.  Judge 
B.  writes,  onder  date  of  Waj»hikgtoii,  jMBuary  26, 1861 :  ^  I  rt^oioe  to  learn  that  yon 
are  engaged  In  the  pious  task  cf  writmg  the  memoirs  of  your  Ute  moeh-Ioved 
brother.  *  *  I  am  happy  also  *o  learn  ft'om  you  that  the  olT-hand  eflTusion  of 
mire,  addressed  without  prepHrniion  to  the  Bar  of  New  Orleans,  was  acceptable  to 
the  family  of  my  departed  frieuil.  I  felt  every  word  I  uttered.  There  was  some 
similartiy  in  the  early  fortunes  of  myitf  If  and  your  brotlie..  Both  left  his  native 
home  in  early  life  to  better  our  condition ;  each  begun  as  a  teacher,  and  adopted 
the  same  profession  ;  and  although  I  was  twenty  ysars,  perhnps,  hts  senior  in  age, 
we  were  t/irown  a  good  deal  togetlier  for  many  years  before  his  death.  I  Mm  sensi- 
ble  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  neitlier  did  full  Justice  to  him  nor  to  myself.** 

Judge  Bullard  was,  1  think,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  gentleman  of  high 
literary  and  social  culture.  After  retiring  from  the  Bench,  he  occupied  one  c'  the 
Law  Professorships  in  the  University  of  Louisiana ;  and  at  the  tloie  of  hia  d%tl% 
was  a  Kepresentaiive  in  Congress  frum  that  2}.  ate. — Ko. 
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period  ft  ttatloo  In  the  fh>nt  rmnk  of  the  profealmi  liere,  ud  in  doiaf  Ml  JutllM 
to  the  azpeetations  ereat«d  bj  his  former  briiliADt  cmreer. 

A.  Thmt  it  would  be  oi^iut  to  ipeak  of  him  oolj  u  »  Uvyer ;  and  that  a  profee 
lion  which  hat  at  all  times  tarnished  the  for«moet  champions  of  free  and  liberal 
principles,  majjostlj  be  prond  of  him  as  a  patriot,  as  a  statesman  of  enlarged 
Tiews,  as  a  fearless  adrocate  of  what  he  deemed  the  right,  and  that  the  lince  of  a 
great  poet  to  whom  he  bore  a  remarkable  intellectual  resemblance,  applied  to  a 
distinguished  Kn^ish  orator,  may  with  singular  truth  be  applied  to  hbn. 

**  His  eloquence  brightening  whatever  it  tried. 
Whether  reason  or  Cancj,  the  gaj  or  the  grare; 
Was  as  rapid,  and  deep,  and  brilliant  a  tide. 
As  oTer  lK>re  freedom  aloft  on  its  wave.'* 

6.  That  the  Attorney  Oeneral  be  requested  to  present  a  copy  of  the  prooeedinfi 
of  this  meeting  to  the  Supreme  Oourt,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  and  more, 
on  behalf  of  the  bar,  that  they  be  spread  upon  tlie  minutes  of  the  Oourt. 

7.  That  a  con>mittee  of  ftre  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  transmit  a  ooi>j  of  these 
proceedings  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  express  in  suitable  terms  our  deep 
and  respectful  tympathj  and  condolence. 


The  following  committee  was  then  appointed  to  commuclcate  a  copy  of  said 
lutiona  with  a  letter  of  oondolenee  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Paivrias,  ris:  Messrs.  O.  B. 
Duncan,  J.  P.  Bei^amin,  W.  W.  King,  E.  A.  Bradford  and  W.  L.  Polndexter. 

It  was  then  moved  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  that  the  mtmbcn 
of  the  bar  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Here  follow  a  few  passages  from  the  article  in  the  New 
Orleans  Delta^  alluded  to  by  Judge  Bullard : 

One  of  the  most  gifted  men  this  country  ever  produced  has  fallen  In  the  vsrf 

meridian  of  his  genius  and  useftdnesi  t    Bbabokht  8.  Panmas  is  no  more  I 
0  0  o  e  o  e 

A  weak  and  debilitftted  boy,  with  gentle  lisp,  and  supported  by  a  sustaining  ean«| 
was  soon  seen  stealing  away  the  technical  hearts  of  stem  judges,  and  weaving 
leductlTe  tales  in  the  honest  ears  of  sworn  Jurymen.  Beslstless  as  the  penetrating 
breeie,  his  JuTwIle  eloquenco  searohed  every  avenue  of  thought  and  feeling.  Ilit 
cUssio  page,  and  the  varied  mass  of  modem  literature  were  conveniently  stored 
away  In  the  massy  caverns  of  his  broad  and  fertile  intellect.  A  close  train  ««f 
didactic  reasoning  on  the  most  abstruse  legal  topic,  was  lit  up  with  the  pyroteohiile 
ftres  of  fancy.  The  most  ordinary  Incidents  of  life,  the  merest  common-places, 
were  caught  op  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination  and  blended  and  effectively  oom- 
mUigled,  in  his  illustrativu  oratory,  with  the  boldest  and  most  gorgeous  metapltort. 

With  such  talenU,  It  wUl  excite  no  surprise  that  he  met  with  the  most  hrlllianf 
success  at  the  bar.  Located  at  Tlck»burg,  almost  at  one  bound  he  letted  Into  the 
Very  highest  position  ai  the  bar  of  Mississippi. 

Pew  mcu  in  this  country  have  ever  risen  more  rapidly,  or  scstali  ed  theniaalvcfl 
ncceesftiUy.    Of  Mr.  PaaiiTtai*  career  as  a  poiitlciau,  we  need  not  8| 
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Vfn  be  foQDd  In  the  hlitory  of  the  country.  Hie  tpeechei  in  Oongresi  seeored  bUi 
the  moet  extended  reputation  u  au  orator.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  no  taete  for  poli- 
tical Ufe.  He  soon  returned  to  hit  faTorlte  arena — the  bar — ^and  reeunied  hia 
•plendid  practice.  Tlie  flaancial  troubles  of  1S86,  fell  upon  Mr.  PauTiaB  with  great 
force.  He  lost  bj  them  a  prioc«lj  fortune.  In  oonstquenoe  of  these  reTerses,  ht 
reinoTed  to  this  citj,  as  aflurding  a  larger  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
Bere  he  inunedtately  took  his  position  among  tlie  foremost  of  our  lairjers.  Uanj 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  of  great  eminence  in  States  where  the  Gommon  Law  prcTails, 
bad  not  sttstaiaed  here  the  reputation  which  they  brought  with  them.  Mr.  Paw- 
nM  was  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  remarkable  quickness  and  analytical 
power  of  his  intellect,  enabled  him,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  master  the  rules  and 
tlieoiy  of  a  system  of  Juridprudence  quite  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  long 
been  trained.  He  soon  achieved  a  position  at  the  bar  of  New  Orleans  as  prominent 
as  that  he  had  occupied  in  Mississippi.  Nor  was  his  mind  ***  cribbed,  cabined  snd 
confined  **  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mere  professional  life.  He  always  identified 
himself  with  every  prqiect  of  patriotism,  benevolence,  charity,  or  literature,  that  was 
agitated  in  his  vicinage.  A  monument  to  Franklin,  or  a  sympathetic  appeal  in  favor 
of  struggling  Hungary,  or  a  donative  response  to  the  tearftil  orphan,  or  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  birthday  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  would  equally  fire  bis  soul  and  syllable 
his  tongue.  He  possessed  one  of  the  most  highly-endowed  intellects  we  ever  knew. 
His  memory  was  singularly  retentive,  so  that  he  could  repeat  whole  cantos  of  Byron 
on  the  moment.  His  logical  faculty  was  very  acute  and  discerning.  It  was  often 
the  complaint  of  the  court  and  his  brother  lawyers,  that  he  would  argue  a  ease  all 
to  pieces.  He  would  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  a  suhJect,  as  it  were,  by  intu> 
Ition,  and  lay  it  bare  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  chemist  analysing  any  material  ot^Ject, 
or  a  surgeon  making  a  dissection.  Hii  reading  was  fUll  and  general,  and  every- 
thing he  gathered  from  l)ooks,  as  well  as  from  intercourse  with  his  fe!low-men,  clung 
to  his  memory,  and  was  ever  at  his  command.  But,  his  most  striking  talent  was 
his  oratory.  We  havo  never  known  or  read  of  a  man,  who  eqnaUed  Pbbmtiw  in 
the  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  legs,  or  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  He  required 
no  preparation  to  speak  on  any  snlject,  and  on  all  he  was  equally  happy.  We 
have  heard  from  him,  tlirown  out  in  a  dinner-speech,  or  at  a  public  meeting,  when 
unexpectedly  called  on,  more  brilliant  and  striking  thoughts  than  many  of  the  most 
gifted  poets  and  orators  ever  elaborated  in  their  closets.  He  possessed  a  rare  wit. 
His  garland  was  enwreathed  with  flowers  culled  fk-om  every  shrub  or  plant,  and 
from  every  dime.  And  if  at  times  the  thorn  lurked  beneath  the  bright  flower,  the 
wound  it  inflicted  was  soon  assuaged  and  healed  by  some  mirthfUl  and  laughter- 
moving  palliative. 

But  our  article  grows  too  long,  and  we  must  bring  it  to  a  dose  before  we  hart 
■aid  a  tithe  of  what  Justice  to  the  suhlect  would  require  us  to  say. 

We  condude,  therefore,  with  bearing  tribute  to  the  estimable  character  of  8.  8. 
PnnrnM.  His  heart  overflowed  with  warm,  generous,  and  patriotic  feelings.  Ha 
Was  as  bi  ave  and  chivalrous  as  Bayard, — as  soft,  tender,  and  alfectionate  as  a 
loving  child,  untainted  by  the  selfishness  of  the  world.  All  small,  selfish,  narrow 
fe^linga,  were  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  bosom  was  liie  home  of  honor, — his  Imagl- 
aation  was  full  of  lofty  thoughts,  and  his  mind  disdalntrd  tie  grovelling  feelings  and 
aonsideraUons  of  the  worldly-minded.    Let  not  his  friends  l>e  inconsolable. 

It  is  proper  that  such  a  mind  nhould  thus  glide  from  those  scent* s  of  worldly 
trouble.    It  is  Just  that  a  bright  exhalation,  which  has  slune  sr  brilliantly,  shooli 
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diMppear  tbni  suddenly,  ere  it  oegiDS  gradually  to  fade  and  flicker ;  ahat  the  tri 
of  ao  uuble  an  intelligence,  should  not  diminish,  and  gradually  and  awwly  go  out 
amid  decrepitude  and  physical  decay ;  but  that,  like  the  meteor  s^iooting  acroai 
the  hearens,  illuminating  the  earth,  it  should  sink  suddenly  and  for  ervr.  Into  thf 
MUih  from  which  it  sprung  I 

The  following  is  from  rue  pen  of  J.  F.  H.  Olaiborne,  Esq.,  on« 
of  Mr.  P&BNTifi6^  opponeDta  iu  the  Missiftiippi  contested  election : 

This  distinguished  orator— distinguished  abore  all  his  contemporaries  for  tha 
Tersatility  of  his  ulents,  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  affluence  of  his 
diction— died,  at  Natches,  on  Monday  evening  last,  after  a  protracted  illness.  Ht 
was  not  more  than  thirty-flTe  years  of  age,  but  had  already  placed  himself  on  an 
equality  with  the  giants  of  the  land.  In  the  flrmament  of  the  Republic  there  shona 
no  brighter  star.  He  was  endowed  with  more  genius  than  any  man  we  eTer  met 
with — the  genius  that  comprehends  ail  tilings,  achieves  all  tilings,  and  perislies,  aa 
the  hero  of  Macedouia  perished,  because  there  are  no  more  difllculties  to  oTercome^ 
M  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.'*  Mr.  PaaxTisa,  In  addressing  a  Jury,  has  nerer  beec 
surpassed ;  pliti,  pathos,  humor,  fiery  declamation,  biting  sarcasm,  wondertal 
power  of  illustration,  were  the  oharauteristics  of  his  oratory  on  these  occasions, 
and  so  expressive  were  his  action  and  the  play  of  his  countenance,  that  even  when 
you  failed  to  hear  him,  you  comprehended  what  he  had  said.  Uls  great  Jbrie  was 
in  the  analysis  of  a  point  of  law,  or  the  discussion  of  a  constitutional  question. 
His  style  then  became  terse,  simple,  severe,  exhibitiag  a  mental  discipline  and  a 
faculty  of  concentration.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  natural  ezuberanoe  of  hii 
fancy.  It  was  observed  of  Apeiles*  Venus  that  her  flesh  looked  as  if  she  had  b««tn 
nourished  on  roses ;  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  orations  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Whenever  he  touched  on  literature  or  art,  his  classical  taste  sparkled  in  every 
santence ;  Images  tinted  with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  dew-drops  of  thought,  the 
very  essence  of  poetry,  fell  profusely  from  his  lips.  The  only  speech  he  ever  made 
in  Congress,  on  a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  Importance,  placed  htm  at  onoa 
among  the  greatest  orators  of  our  time ;  and  even  hit  opponents  applied  to  hint 
tlie  remark  of  Coleridge  on  Canning^—**  that  he  flashed  such  a  light  around  tha 
constitutlun,  It  was  diiBuult  to  see  Uie  luins  of  the  fallen  fabric  through  it.**  With 
so  much  genius,  Mr.  Parariw  might  have  become  eminent  in  any  pursuit— as  a 
poet,  an  artist  or  a  soldier.  He  had  all  Ute  elements  of  greatness,  and  all  tha 
ambition  to  become  great.  But  the  orb  thit  horned  so  brightly  has  disappeared; 
the  tones  that  chatmed,  the  clarion  voice  that  roused,  are  silent,  and  for  ever. 
With  his  flre  unquenched — his  aspirations  unsatisfied  -his  mission  unfUlfilled^tha 
harvest  of  wealth  and  power  still  ungathered — the  reaper,  In  his  pride  c  canhood, 
has  been  struck  down  by  the  only  enemy  that  could  conquer  hix,,  a&a  now  llei 
low  as  the  undistinguished  dead,  to  teach  lu  "  what  shadows  we  are  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue.**  Friends  and  enemies  deplore  the  gallantry  of  feelings  which 
gave  to  his  views  a  chivalrcus  elevation ;  those  beautiful  accomplishments  whiel 
ambelllshed  the  society  In  which  he  lived  ;  the  flre  and  fparkllng  wit  which  fascinated 
those  who  were  motft  adverse  to  his  principles,  an  I  charmed,  as  with  a  spall,  tha 
vary  men  who  were  most  a  vare  of  its  seductions. 
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PROGBSDINGS  OF  TBS  BAR  OF  NATOHXZ. 

■itrast  from  tbe  Minutes  of  the  Yice-ChAncerj  Court,  of  the  BouHiern  DIatriel  of 

MiuiMippI,  at 

Natchb,  July  S,  1850. 

Oo  th«  meeting  of  the  TIce  Ghancerf  Court  thia  moraing,  Mr.  MoMurraa 
•Dusuneed  to  the  Court  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sbargbxt  S.  PRBimsa,  late  a  moel 
ilsttngulshed  member  of  Uie  Bar  of  this  State.  After  some  fevling  and  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  melancholj  event,  he  moTed  the  Vice  Chancellor  that  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  court  adjourn. 

Whereupon  his  Honor,  synipathlsiog  with  the  Bar  on  the  occasion,  adjourned  tht 
Court  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Immediately  after  tlie  adjoarnment  of  the  Court,  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Stote  in  attendance  on  the  Vice-Cliancery  Court,  at  Natches,  were,  on  motion  of 
R.  M.  Gaines,  Esq.,  organized  as  a  meeting,  with  his  Honor,  James  M.  Smiley,  M 
Chairman,  and  on  motion  of  U.  S.  Eustis,  Esq.,  Mr.  Oaines  was  appointed  Secretery. 

On  motion  of  George  S.  Yerger,  Esq.  it  was 

BeaoUed^  Tliat  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  tlie  Chairman  to  prepar* 
and  report  a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  oa 
tbe  melancholy  occasion. 

Whereu|ion  the  Chair  appointed  George  8.  Yerger,  of  Vicksburg;  John  T. 
McMurran  and  J  %.  Thacher,  of  Natehea;  Geo.  U.  Gordon,  of  WoodvUle ;  and  John 
B.  Coleman,  of  Pori  QibsoD. 

After  a  recess  until  12  o'clock,  the  Committee,  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Yer 
ger,  reported  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

This  Meeting  has  heard,  with  feelings  of  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  that  it  hat 
pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  all-wise  providence,  to  remove  by  death,  ft-om  his 
sphere  of  usCuluess  on  earth,  our  lamented  brother  and  friend,  the  Hon.  SaABOiMT 
8.  Pbbmtimi.  His  loss  Is  no  ordinary  one— long  will  It  be  felt,  not  only  by  his 
bereaved  family  and  friends,  but  by  the  community  at  laige,  and  by  the  profession 
of  wliich  he  was  a  bright  and  noble  ornament.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  he 
was  one  of  God's  noblest  works,  "  an  honest  man.'*  If  an  intellect  and  genius 
which  It  is  tbe  lot  of  but  few  to  possess — ^If  a  heart,  susceptible  of  the  noblest  emo- 
tions, and  whose  every  pulsation  was  the  echo  of  the  purest  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  his  country — If  the  prayers  of  an  afBlcted  and  devoted  family, 
could  have  saved  him  flrom  the  doom,  which  sooner  or  later  awaits  us  all,  our 
lamented  friend  would  yet  be  among  us.  But  he  is  gone — and  hi?  death  Is  but 
another  m?<Qento  of  the  mortality  of  the  body  -the  Immortality  of  the  k^ul.  This, 
however,  h  not  the  time  nor  the  plnce  for  eulogy ;  deeper  and  holler  emotlonf 
pesseti  our  hearte.  Therefore,  as  a  tribute  of  enteem  and  respect  for  his  memory— 

R^49td^  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  are  filled  with  the  most  profound 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  member  of  their  profession. 

Btaoiotdy  That  for  many  years  the  deceased  stood  at  the  head  of  his  professtoa 

In  Mississippi,  as  a  sound  and  able  Jurist,  with  quick,  clear,  and  comprehensivt 

perceptions  of  the  prine'ples  of  Justice,  and  that  as  a  forensic  orator,  he  has  b«ea 

■ftsnrpassed  and  unrivaded. 

iKMolMCl,  Tkat  in  his  private  «&d  sceial  intercourse,  be  was  amiable  and  MB- 
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fidiog,  and  generooB  to  a  fault  Few  men  have  lequired  more  EiiimanmB  and 
deToted  personal  attachnenta;  few  hare  ever  descended  to  the  grare  mon 
deeply  lamented. 

RMoUedy  That  we  affectionately  syropathin  with,  and  tender  to  his  afflicted 
and  bereaTed  family  onr  sincere  condolements  upon  their  irreparable  loss. 

R«9o1medy  That  the  members  of  the  Bar  here  present,  will  attend  the  fiinera. 
of  the  deceased,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  dlstinfulshed 
brother. 

Retained^  That  tlie  chairman  of  this  meetinf ,  transmit  to  the  fiunlly  of  the  de- 
ceased, a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

RetoUedy  Thai  the  Vice  Chancellor  be  requested  to  hare  tlie  proceedings  of  thifl 
meeting  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Oonrt. 

On  motion — 

Aeeo2«^,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  after  being  signed  by  the  Obalr- 
man  and  Secretary,  and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  In  relation  to  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  BaiaonT  8.  Pumtih,  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  City. 

J.  M.  8MILET,  Chairvum, 

R.  M .  Gavm,  Stcrelary, 

WBDKV80AT,  Jtuy  8, 1850. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  District  Vice  Chancery  Court,  this  morning,  on  motion.  It  was 
Ordertd^  By  the  Vice  Chancellor,  that  th«  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  bar 

In  relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  BBABOiirr  8.  Paaimai,  be  entered  on  the  minutee 

of  the  Court. 

Which  was  done  accordingly. 

B.  8.  RoniLL,  CUrt 

PROCIKDINGS  OF  THE  BAR  OF  JACKSON. 

jAoncn,  Monday,  Joty  15,  I860. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  members  of  the  Jackson  Bar  assembled  In  the  court  roon 
of  the  Chancery  Court,  to  take  some  measures  to  express  their  lentimenta  relatlTe 
to  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Sbabokiit  8.  Paianas. 

On  motion,  CoL  J.  F.  FoQte  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  L.  V.  Dtxon  appointed 
Secretary.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chair,  more  ezpresslTe  of  the  oiyeet  of 
the  meeting,  on  motion,  William  ferger,  John  I.  Ouion,  CatweU  R.  Clifton,  and 
Daniel  W.  Adams  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  snlUMe  preamble  and 
resolutions,  who  reported  the  following,  wliich  were  unanimously  adopted : 

The  members  of  this  Bar  hare  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  their  former 
companion  and  brother,  the  Uon.  BiABOmtT  8.  PaBNTUB,  has  departed  this  life.  For 
upwards  of  flfteen  years  Mr.  PusTne  was  a  cltlaen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
during  that  period  he  estnblished  a  reputation  for  legal  learning  and  ability,  for 
high-souled  and  chivalrous  patriotism,  snd  for  spoUess  integrity  and  unsullied 
honor,  which  will  endure  as  long  as  such  qualities  and  virtues  are  cherished  among 
as.  As  an  orator,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  PaBiiriBB  Is  national.  As  a  lawyer,  tlM 
Judicial  annals  of  our  country  have  been  illustrated  by  no  brighter  name  or  lofUet 
Intellect.  As  a  politician,  he  received  the  unlimited  confidence  and  support  of  oo« 
great  party,  while  his  political  opponents  accented  to  him  unquestionable  tntegrt^ 
of  purpoen  and  sincere  devotion  to  his  country.    It  Is  a  scurce  of  pleasure  and  of 
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prMe  to  his  Mends  to  reeoant  thew  things.  Tet  to  ttie  meniben  ot  this  Bar,  vho 
■DOW  Mm  wen  and  intimately,  hit  social  qaalities  and  the  generous  impulses  uf  a 
ke«rt  which  always  beat  responsive  to  evvry  sentiment  of  honor,  friendship,  man* 
nness  and  truth,  render  his  n»me  more  dear  than  the  brightest  achievements  of  bif 
Intdlect, — there  fore, 

I.  BenolwM^  That  m  an  onttor,  a  statesman  and  a  Jurist,  the  (kme  of  Ur.  PEm- 
nM  win  adorn  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

%  ReaoUnL,  That  the  name  of  Pavrrns  is  identified  with  the  history  of  Miaal^ 
■Ippt,  and  his  memory  win  be  forever  cherished  among  the  dearest  and  worthies* 
of  her  sons. 

8.  Smoloedt  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  PaniTns,  the  legal  profession  has  lost  OM 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  members  of  this  Bar  have  lost  a  friend,  en- 
deared to  them  by  every  manly  and  social  virtue  which  could  add  to  the  eiOoyment 
of  professional  intercourse. 

4.  B€§oi9^,  That  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
members  of  this  Bar  wlU  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and 
that  Jolm  L  Ouion,  Charles  Scott  and  Daniel  Mayes  be  appointed  a  committee  t« 
present  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  Supreme  and  Chancery 
Courts,  and  asli  that  they  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  each  of  said  courts. 

6.  Betoloed,  That  John  I.  Gulon  be  requested  at  the  January  session  of  the  High 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  to  deliver  an  address,  commemorative  of  the  distin- 
gnishcd  abilities  and  the  exalted  pAvate  virtues  of  the  deceased.* 

6.  Rfohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  (kmlly  of  Mr. 
Piamat,  with  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  members  of  thu  Bar 
m  their  great  bereavement. 

7.  RmoU^  That  the  city  papers  be  requested  to  publish  these  proceedlngi. 

J.  r.  FOUTB,  FretMmd, 

L.  T.  Dizov,  Secretary, 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Bar  of  Vicksburg  are  not  at  hand. 

■ULOQT  ON  8.  8.  PRENTISS,  BT  JUDGE  MoCALEB. 

In  November,  1850,  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar  of  New  Orleans 
were  presented  to  the  United  States  District  Court  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ton,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney.  Mr.  H.  made  a  brief  address, 
from  which  the  foHowing  passages  are  tiiken: 

May  U  pleat  the  CouH— Since  your  adjournment  in  Jnly,  a  distinguished  mem- 
mx  of  the  Bar  has  terminated  his  earthly  career— has  been  summoned  from  this  U 


•  I  am  not  aware  that  the  eulogy  was  ever  delivered.  Tlie  death  of  Judge  Oojoa 
h  announced,  as  these  pages  go  to  the  press.  He  was  a  genUeuian  of  most  noble 
•  iallties,  and  a  lawyer  of  superior  ability.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  Mississippi,  as  he  had  done  in  earlier  manhotid.  He  iiad 
als)  filled  various  civU  ofllces ;  having  been  President  of  the  Senate,  and,  for  a 
short  period.  Governor  of  the  Stale.  He  belonged,  I  believe,  to  an  old  Huguenol 
temlly  of  South  Carolina.  His  attachment  to  Mr.  PaniTiss  was  like  that  of  ■ 
ftrother,  and  it  was  most  warmly  reciprocated.  He  wUI  long  live  In  the  mem^-y  of 
a  wide  and  cultivated  circle  of  iriends.— Ed. 
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»  Mi^er  tribunal ;  ana  at  a  meeting  oi  *^6  memben  of  the  Bar  of  New  Ort« 
•o  the  oceaalmi  of  hie  death,  reeolntiont  w*  ?e  adopted  expre«rinf  rq^ret  and 
row  for  his  loaa  and  admiration  far  him  ae  a  m^n  and  a  lawyer. 

I  hare  been  requeeted  to  present  these  resolntions,  and  to  ask  that  thej  bo  tn- 
scribed  on  the  records  of  the  Ooart,  which  I  now  do.         •       e       e       e       o 

Under  other  drcnmstanees  It  would  giro  me  moomftd  pleasare  to  trace  the  bnl* 
Uant  career  of  that  extraordinary  man  trom  the  time  when  he  arrired  In  MiMis 
sippi,  the  poor,  friendless,  stranger  boy,  till  the  period  of  his  death— to  delineatt 
his  character— 4o  tell  how,  at  a  single  leap,  he  boonded  firom  obscarity  to  renown, 
trom  the  rery  foot  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  Fame— and  to  show  bow, 
by  his  IndomltaUe  q»lrlt  and  mighty  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain,  against  all 
oompetlcon,  that  proud  position  he  so  suddenly  yet  so  honorably  won. 

His  was  a  life  of  constant  struggles  and  of  action.  He  was  always  engaged  in 
the  heat  and  dust  of  professional  or  political  elTorts.  In  these  eflbrts  he  perhaps 
sometimes  Indulged  In  unwsrrantable  InrectlTe  and  bitterness ;  yet,  I  bellere  all 
who  knew  him  will  bear  testimony  with  me,  that  after  the  excitement  of  deabte 
was  over,  be  had  no  memory  for  anything  he  had  uttered  against  his  sdrersary;  he 
bore  no  malice ;  Indeed  his  breast  was  Ulled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  he 
was  generous  to  his  foes,  falthftil  to  his  friends,  and  deroted  to  his  clients — he  made 
their  cause  his  own. 

He  came  amongst  us  here  with  a  reputation  as  a  popular  orator,  almost  unequalled 
to  the  Southwest;  his  fkme  as  an  adrocate  had  extended  all  orer  the  Republic ;  his 
slalms  howerer  to  high  rank  as  a  lawyer  were  questioned  and  contested,  yet  he 
twy  soon  gare  unerring  proolk  that  he  was  not  only  the  brilliant  adrocate,  but 
Was  a  sound,  acute,  and  discriminating  lawyer ;  his  reputation  as  luch  was  adrane> 
bg  with  steady  progress,  he  was  widening  and  deepening  the  foundations  of  his 
egal  learning.  RIcli  ImsginatlTC  faculties  with  high  intellectual  endowments  of 
Mild  order  were  united  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pannii  in  a  hi^er  degree  than  I  hart 
»/er  known  in  any  other  man. 

Of  his  social  quallUes,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  humor,  his  unchanging  cheerftdness, 
I  forbear  to  speak.  His  eloquent  rolce  will  no  more  be  besrd ;  his  bright  feoe  will 
■o  more  be  seen  In  these  halls.  When  such  a  man  dies,  it  Is  meet  and  proper  that 
we  pause  for  an  Instant  and  take  note  of  the  erent.  I  therefore  moTS  that  theaa 
rasolttttoos  be  placed  on  the  enduring  records  of  the  eourt. 

Jadge  MoCaleb,  an  old  and  highly  honored  friend  of  Mr. 
pBiNTias,  ordered  the  resolntions  to  be  so  entered,  and  then  de- 
livered the  following  touolii^g  eulogy : 

In  granting  the  motion  Just  made  by  the  District  Attorney,  I  shall  be  excused,  I 
trust.  If  I  embrace  the  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Anstd  the  painftal  regrets  we  experience  at  Qie  loss  of  Mr.  PBurms,  we  can  still 
Jwell  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  upon  his  many  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
As  the  learned,  able,  and  eloquent  adrocate,  he  was  at  all  times  the  oblect  of  our 
warmest  admiration ;  as  the  kind  and  confiding  fHend,  the  honorable  and  chlvalrle 
gentleman,  he  had  secured  our  aflbctlonate  and  lasting  regards.  In  our  sorrowful 
reflections  upon  his  departure  fhnn  the  actlTc  scenes  of  Ills,  we  can  truly  say,  thai 
S  lawyer  of  extensWe  and  profouni  acquirements,  as  orator  o.  rar*  ^wer*  •! 
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i«nUtkm  and  of  nuMi  brilliant  fknc7,  a  man  of  aiiial]i«d  bonor,  a  patriol  of 
ardent  doTotlon  and  andannted  coorage,  and  a  friand  wboM  generosity  knew  no 
konndi,  bat  prematorely  paaied  from  the  theatre  of  hit  utefUlnest  and  his  fame. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  Mr.  PaurnaB  presented  a  remarkable  ezamplot  ta 
which  great  logical  powers  and  the  most  vivid  imagination  were  happily  blendaJ. 
With  all  his  readiness  in  debate,  he  never  failed  when  an  opportunltj  oBSsred  to 
tnter  into  the  most  laborious  investigations  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  a  sal^eet.  If 
he  flreqaently  sought  to  amuse,  he  rarely  failed  at  the  same  time  to  instmet  %t 
audience.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  selaed  the  strong  points  of  a  case,  added  U 
his  untiring  assiduity,  rendered  him  at  all  times  a  most  formidable  adversary. 

In  happy  exhibitions  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  in  striking  illustrations  by  a 
rapid  and  harmonious  succession  of  brilliant  metaphors,  he  was  rarely  if  ever  ex- 
celled. But  those  who  regarded  him  as  a  merely  eloquent  declaimer  were  widely 
mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  his  powers.  His  honorable  leal  In  the  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  a  client,  his  high  professional  pride,  his  respect  for  an  adversary  and 
the  court,  prompted  him,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  to  a  diligent  and  careful  pre- 
paration. His  own  wonderfU  powers  of  illustration  were  at  all  times  supported  by 
the  solemn  mandates  of  authority ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  was  wont  to  call 
lo  his  aid  the  thoughts  or  effusions  of  others,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  student  of 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  of  unremitting  diligence.  His  ideas  of  intelleetoa. 
excellence  were  formed  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  best  models  ;  and  those  who 
ei^oyed  with  him  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  are  aware  with  what  humility 
and  veneration  he  paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  ancient  genius.  No  man 
with  all  his  admiration  of  modern  excellence,  was  more  prompt  In  according  supe* 
riori^  to  those  master  spirits  of  antiquity  whom  modern  genius,  with  all  Its  boasted 
progress,  has  yet  signally  failed  to  outstrip  in  the  race  of  true  greatness  and  glory. 

It  was  In  1845  that  Mr.  PaiamM  removed  trwa  the  Btote  of  Mississippi  to  this 
■Ity,  with  the  view  to  a  permanent  residence  among  us,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  came  with  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer and  an  orator,  and  I  think  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind,  that  tha 
public  voice  In  other  sections  of  the  Union  was  not  extravagant  in  Its  estimate  of 
his  abilities.  His  almost  unprecedented  success  as  an  advocate  before  the  tribunals 
of  Mississippi ;  his  eloquent  efforts  In  tlie  political  arena,  before  large  popular  as- 
semblages in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  In  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  had  gained  him  universal  applause,  and  indlspu- ' 
tably  established  his  daime  to  the  possession  of  talents  of  the  highest  order.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  Oapltol  at  Washington  in  1888,  during  the 
long  and  exciting  debate  which  arose  out  of  the  Mississippi  contested  election.  The 
moat  prominent  champions  who  entered  the  lists  on  that  interesting  oecaalon,  were 
Mr.  PBBiTiai  himself,  then  cUiming  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Legare,  the  distinguished 
Jurist  and  scholar  from  South  Oarollna.  ft  is  neither  my  provlnoe  ncr  desire  to 
deeidf  to  whom  belonged  the  chaplet  of  victory.  It  is  suttcient  to  say  that  the 
powerful  and  brilliant  efforts  of  Mr.  Paavms  in  the  defence  of  his  tiding  and  Import- 
ant position  as  challenger  of  all  comers,  reoeived  t^je  most  enthosiastie  cneomla 
flh»m  political  friends  and  foes  ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  that  from  none 
dM  I  hear  a  more  unqualified  expression  of  approbation  than  was  given  to  me 
■nbscqnently  In  a  social  Interview,  by  the  generous  and  accomplished  antagODtat  to 
Vbom  I  have  alluded. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Pkurms  on  tliat  occasion  was  published  In  the  Journals  of  the 
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Jsy,  and  is  amonf  the  rerj  few  of  lis  remarkable  ezhlMtloBt  of  argoniaat  •■# 
•raUMj  remaining  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

We  are  (old  bj  Macaulayi  la  liis  elegant  reriew  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Willlaa 
Temple,  that  *«of  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  rivals  (Shaftsbury 
and  Halifax),  we  can  Judge  only  by  report.**  e  #  •  ••  Halifax  is  deseribcd  by 
Drydeo  as 

*  Of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought. 
Endowed  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught, 
To  move  assemblies  ;* 

Tet  his  oratory  is  utterly  and  IrretrieTably  lost  to  as,  like  that  of  Bomers,  of  Bel- 
Ingbroke,  of  Oharles  Townshend— of  many  others,  who  were  accustomed  to  rise 
amidst  the  breathless  expectation  of  senates,  and  to  sit  down  amidst  relUvated 
bursts  of  applause.  Old  men,  who  had  lired  to  admire  the  eloquence  of  Pultney 
in  its  meridian,  and  that  of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  dawn,  still  murmured  that  they  had 
heard  nothing  like  the  gr^at  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion  Bill.* 
These  observations  on  what  must  ever  be  regarded  as  most  important  oniisslons  in 
the  annals  of  parliamtntary  and  forensic  eloquence  in  England,  remind  us  forcibly 
of  similar  omissions  in  our  own  history— omissions  the  more  to  be  regrettrd  be- 
cause  they  deprive  us  forever,  as  In  tlie  case  of  our  lamented  friend,  of  the  noble 
sentiments  luminously  arrayed,  of  those  with  whom  for  years  we  have  dally  en|oyed 
Ibe  delil^ts  of  social  intercourse. 

In  the  case  of  Hr.  Pbxxtw^,  the  omission  is  the  more  unaccountable,  and  perhaps 
the  more  onpardonsble,  because  of  the  great  advantages  he  possessed  of  a  llnlsbed 
education,  and  of  his  extraordinary  readiness  as  a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker.  II 
was  indeed  a  source  of  regret  among  his  countless  admirers,  that  with  all  his  pro- 
feesional  pride,  with  all  his  aspirations  for  professional  distinction,  and  all  hia  am- 
bition for  Tictory  in  the  puliiical  arena,  he  should  have  manifested  such  utter  In- 
difference to  posthumous  fame.  He  was  sensitive  In  everything  relating  to  Sis 
eharaoter  as  an  honorable  man  ;  he  was  careful  to  preserve  untarnished  the  fair 
■ocatcheon  of  an  honorable  name ;  yet  in  the  great  intellectual  conflicta  in  whl':b 
he  was  BO  frequently  engaged,  he  was  content  with  tlie  contemporary  ap|4aus«  so 
bovntifkilly  bestowed,  and  looked  no  farther.  Posterity  indeed  will  uever  be  abia 
to  appreciate  his  Intrinsic  worth ;  but  his  powerful  logic,  his  brilliant  wit,  tlie  radi- 
ant coruscations  of  his  fancy,  his  keen  sarcasm  and  liis  melting  pathos  will  *M 
treasured  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  witness  tb»4i 
They  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 


Fruits  of  a  genial  morn  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

I  hare  alluded  to  the  professional  pride  of  Mr.  Pawns.  No  roan  regarded  wHk 
more  profound  veneration  the  luminaries  of  the  law,  and  no  man  was  mora  ^av* 
tous  of  their  triumphs.  He  felt  that  the  science  Itself  presented  the  noUest  AeM 
tor  the  exerUon  of  the  intellectual  facu'ties,  and  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  hl|^ 
reeponslbllttles  assumed  by  all  who  embark  in  it  as  a  means  of  aoqniring  a  llvall. 
hoo4.  He  treated  with  scorn  the  vulgar  pr^udlces  against  It,  fonnded  upon  the 
kralte  or  delinquencies  of  it*  onwortby  nembara.    It  was  the  profession  which,  *« 
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Mi  ttptBlmi,  ftonlihed  th«  nutterlali  to  fonn  th«  ttoUnBaB.    It  vm  the 
Arom  which  the  patriot  eoald  prorlde  th«  moat  effldent  voftpons  to  TlndicAta  th€ 
„f(^U        frMdom  and  honor  of  hii  ooontry.    The  boldest  and  moat  deroted  champions  of 
^r^^        popolar  liberty,  in  CTery  drUlved  age,  and  erery  eiriliaed  clime,  were.  In  hii 
j^M         opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession.    He  belicTed  that  in  onr 
own  coantry  they  aUbrded  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  onr  National  Union.    His 
sentiments  on  this  snhJect  were  delirered  with  characteristic  energy  and  leal,  and 
were  suggested  by  the  inrltation  with  which  he  had  been  honored  by  the  Law  Asso- 
ciation of  Harrard  UnlTersity  to  deliyer  the  address  at  Its  annual  celebration.    I 
can  nerer  forget  the  feelings  of  gratified  pride  he  expressed  on  the  reception  of 
chat  inrltation,  or  the  emotions  of  regret  he  betrayed  at  being  compelled,  by  his 
BfA-^  feeble  health,  to  decline  it.    Had  his  physical  strength  been  adequate  to  the  task, 

rgeJ  >**  Petrarch  in  the  solitudes  of  Vanclnse,  nerer  responded  with  a  prouder  enthusiasm 

c  TcJufl"  to  the  summons  from  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  to  receire  In  its  capital  and  firom 

e'  h^  the  hands  of  a  Senator  of  Rome,  the  laurel  crown  as  the  reward  of  poetic  merit 

II  ;^f '  than  would  our  gifted  orator  hare  obeyed  the  request  of  the  members  of  his  noble 

.'.K  I  profession  In  that  andent  Unirerslty.    But  the  triumph  of  Petrarch  was  not  re- 

^«^'  serred  for  our  Mtnd.    His  melanchdy  fate  more  solemnly  reminds  us  of  that  other 

a  y^  deroted  child  of  Italian  song,  who  had  **  poured  his  spirit  orer  Palestine,**  and 

rs^  **  whose  summons  to  the  honors  of  the  laurel  wreath  was  but  a  summons  to  his  grare. 

ti  :<'  We  fed  that  it  was  but  yesterday  we  beheld  our  fHend  here  in  this  hall  in  the 

9^  ardent  and  energetic  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  with  a  countenance  pale 

and  emaciated,  bat  radiant  with  the  fire  of  genius— with  a  frame  feeble  and 
T^  exhausted  flrom  the  cruel  rarages  of  disease,  but  with  a  spirit  undaunted— a  mind 

\si*^  erer  luminous,  and  exhibiting  in  erery  effort  its  almost  superhuman  energy.    His 

er  ^  mighty  soul  seemed  **  swelling  beyond  the  measure  of  the  ehalns  **  that  bound  it 

iff*  within  Its  frail  tenement.    His  surrender  at  last  to  the  King  of  Terrors  was  the 

*  reeolt  of  another  rtetory  of  genius  orer  n  Ikrorlte  son,  and  fisrdbly  rseallt  the  Hnei 

sf  the  poet,  la  allaaion  to  the  death  of  a  kindred  spirit : 


**  *Twas  thy  own  genius  gare  the  Anal  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low ; 
So  the  stnuA  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  la  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quirered  in  his  heari." 

Aasld  the  exdtement  of  the  fbram  he  was  nneonsdoua  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
ergmns  of  life.  Heedless  alike  of  the  solemn  admonitions  of  friends  and  the  Inereas- 
hig  debility  of  an  orertasked  and  broken  conatltatlon,  he  oontlnned,  day  after  day, 
le  redouUe  his  exertions,  and  seemed  to  regulate  his  physical  action  by  the  mightj 
energies  of  a  mind  that  scorned  all  sympathy  with  the  fseble  frame  on  which  It  wns 
dependent  for  support.  One  of  the  most  Important  arguments  made  by  him  belbrt 
this  trfbunal— I  allude  to  that  In  the  ease  of  the  heirs  of  Pultney  ««.  The  City  of 
Laftyette  was  delirered  ftwn  hla  seat ;  his  declining  health  rendering  it  Impoael 
Me  for  htan  to  stand  In  the  presence  of  the  court ;  and  yet,  I  may  with  eonfldeace 
appeal  to  his  able  end  generous  antagonist  on  tHat  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  te 
(he  yslsaiille  arrangem«mt  and  masterly  ability  with  which  erery  argument,  an^ 
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ftD  the  learning  that  oould  tend  to  ihe  elucidatioa  of  the  Important  q« 
ioTolred,  were  pr^ented  to  the  court. 

1  hare  thus,  gentlem«n  of  the  Bar,  In  a  manner  pvhape  somewhat  onnraai 
though  I  trust  not  Inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  arailed  mjself  of  the  opportonlt| 
alTorded  by  the  presentation  of  your  eloquent  resolutions  to  mingle  my  own  feebit 
▼oioe  with  the  strains  of  eulogy  which  hare  already  been  heard,  in  heartfelt  Ir^ 
kntas  to  private  and  public  worth ;  to  add  my  own  humble  olIlBring  at  the  ihite 
of  genius ;  to  hang  my  own  garland  of  sorrow  over  the  tomb  of  a  loof-oborlikti 
Mend: 

**  To  mourn  the  ranlshed  beam— and  add  mj  nlti 
Of  praise.  In  payment  of  a  long  delight.*' 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Olay  will  be  here  in  plaoe : 

▲t  the  moment  of  my  loaTlng  Newport,  I  receiTod  your  friendly  lottor 
In  reipoet  to  the  death  of  yoor  lamented  brother,  8.  EL  Pibmtbs.  I  had  preTlonaty 
beard  of  the  sad  eront,  with  emotions  of  sorrow  and  grief,  which  hare  been  rare^ 
asooeded  In  my  breast  by  any  simflar  oocurrence.  His  loss  to  his  estimable  wllb 
and  his  tnflsnt  ohOdren,  to  yourself  and  his  amiable  and  Intdllgont  sister,  to  his 
beloved  mother,  to  his  numerous  friends  (and  to  none  more  than  me),  and  to  hit 
eoontry,  which  he  so  much  loved  and  so  ably  served,  can  never  bo  repaired. 

I  derived  a  mdan<dioly  satisfaction  from  perusing  your  narrative  of  the  laMosli 
attending  the  last  hours  of  his  mortal  ezlstanco. 

I  am  glad  that  yon  have  resolved  to  prepare  for  publication  some  momorials  of 
f  oor  noble  brother.  His  memory  Is  (blly  worthy  of  it,  and  the  work  eoold  not  be 
In  more  competent  and  falthftil  hands.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  comply  with 
your  wish  that  I  would  supply  some  estimate  of  your  brother's  character  and 
talents,  if  I  felt  myself  qualified  to  do  ample  Justice  to  them.  But,  Intimate  as  was 
our  friendship,  It  so  happened  that  I  never  heard  him,  except  on  three  occa- 
sions—once, when  he  was  addressing  the  House  of  Representatives  on  his  own 
contested  election  from  Ifississippi ;  when  he  addressed  me.  In  yoor  presence, 
at  Vieksburg;  and  on  the  sulject  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  at  the  paMIc  meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  where  we  both  spoice.  We  had  but  few  opportunities  of  peraooal 
Intoreoano.  lor  at  New  Orleans,  where  I  passed  two  winters  after  his  removal  to 
that  cily,  ho  was  so  engrossed  by  his  professional  engagements,  that  I  met  with  him 
9Ccaaion«lly,  and  then  chiefly  at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  some  fHend.  Bevoral 
letters  reciprocally  passed  between  us,  all  relating  to  public  aOkIrs,  except  one,  and 
that  related  to  a  palnAil  aflkir  which  he  had  with  a  grandson  of  mine,  which  was 
happny  accommodated.  In  Jiat  letter  he  expressed.  In  manly  terma,  hii  regret  a* 
the  occurrence,  and  his  satlsfketion  with  Its  honorable  and  amicable  termbuttloB,  In 
which  his  friendly  relations  to  me  exercised  a  propor  Influenco.  I  am  vory  Mny 
that  I  have  not  preserved  any  of  his  letters. 

If  I  were  to  express,  In  a  few  words,  my  fanpreMkm  of  your  brother^  iiiwitM 

oharacter,  as  a  public  speaker,  I  should  say  that  he  was  dlstinguldied  by  a  ftokj 

elMSto  and  boundless  Imagination,  the  exhsustless  reeources  of  whldi,  la  buaallfbC 

anguage  and  happy  tUustrations,  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  a  logleal  powor,  vkiek 
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M  wldded  to  a  tot7  ffreM  extent.  Ahraye  ready  and  prompt,  hit  eonoeptlowl 
■eemed  to  me  almoit  Intolttre.  Hie  Tolee  vat  fine,  eoftened  and,  I  think,  Improred, 
kj  a  eU^t  lifp,  which  an  attentlTO  obeerrer  eoald  diioem. 

The  great  theatres  of  eloquence  and  public  tpeaking  In  the  United  States  are  the 
(w.  e  LeglsIaUTe  Hall,  the  Fbrum  and  the  Stump,  without  adrertlnf  to  the  Pulpit. 
I  hare  known  some  of  mj  contemporaries  eminently  snooessftil  on  one  of  these 
ttieatrea,  without  being  able  to  exhibit  any  remarkable  ablll^  on  the  others.  Tour 
brother  was  brilliant  and  snoosssAil  on  them  all. 

•        m        •       Reqoestlng  yon  to  pruesnt  my  aflbctlonate  rsfards  to  year 

lam  truly, 
WinoiofOR,  Sep,  ISBOl  Tonr  fHend,  Ae. 


The  fbllowing  is  an  extract  firom  a  letter  of  ex-QoT.  Orit- 
tenden,  dated  WAsmHeroH,  Nov.  90, 1850 : 

t  waa  a  sincere  vympatfatoer  to  Uie  grief  that  was  Mt  so  widely  at  the  daath  of 
your  talented  and  noble  brother,  8. 8.  PanmaB.  I  knew  him— and  It  was  Impossible 
to  know  him  wtthont  fedlng  for  him  admiration  and  lore.  His  gonlns,  so  rich  and 
rare ;  his  heart,  so  warm,  generous,  and  magnanfanons :  and  his  manners,  so  graoe- 
IVd  and  feo  genial,  conid  not  fM  to  impress  those  sentiments  on  all  who  approached 
hbn.  Boqneoce  waa  part  of  his  nature,  and  orer  his  prlrate  oonTersatloos  as 
wen  as  his  paMIc  speeches.  It  scattered  Its  sparkling  Jewels  with  more  than  royal 
proftulon.  Although  our  relations  were  always  most  fHendly,  it  so  happened  that 
onr  correspondence  by  writing  was  rery  tnoonslderaUe,  and  ftimlshes  nothing,  I 
r^(ret  to  say,  that  could  aid  you  In  the  flratemal  task  In  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
yon  are  engaged,  of  preparing  a  biography  or  memoir  of  your  deceased  brother. 
I  Ibel  the  llTellest  interest  In  the  snecess  of  year  nndertaking,  and  hope  that  the 
monomont  yon  will  thus  erect  to  Us  memory,  may  be  aa  high  and  as  bright  as  ware 
Mi  Tfartnea  and  his  gonlns. 

Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  me  from  Marshfield,  some  time  before 
his  death :  ^*  After  my  return  to  Washington,  I  will  take  mncb 
pleasure  in  conveying  to  yoa  the  estimate,  entertained  by  me,  of 
the  character  and  talents  of  yonr  lamented  brother.*^  Bat  the 
presBore  of  public  cares  hindered  the  fulfillment  of  this  friendlj 
promlsai  until  it  was  too  late. 


